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WE are indebted to the keen sight and disinterested care 
of friends for many small corrections. We desire to thank 
especially Professor Lock, Mr. C. H. Turner, the Revs. F. 
E. Brightman, and R. B. Rackham. We have also, where 
necessary, inserted references to the edition of 4 Ezra, by 
the late Mr. Bensly, published in Texts and Studies, iil. 2. 
No more extensive recasting of the Commentary has been 
attempted- 


W. S. 
AoC att, 


OxForD, Lem, 1806. 
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secmin Eel Deere 


THE commentaries on the Epistle to the Romans 
which already exist in English, unlike those on some other 
Books of the New Testament, are so good and so varied 
that to add to their number may well seem superfluous. 
Fortunately for the present editors the responsibility for 
attempting this does not rest with them. In a series of 
commentaries on the New Testament it was impossible 
that the Epistle to the Romans should not be included 
and should not hold a prominent place. There are few 
books which it is more difficult to exhaust and few in 
regard to which there is more to be gained from renewed 
interpretation by different minds working under different 
conditions. If it is a historical fact that the spiritual 
revivals of Christendom have been usually associated with 
closer study of the Bible, this would be true in an eminent 
degree of the Epistle to the Romans. The editors are 
under no illusion as to the value of their own special con- 
tribution, and they will be well content that it should find 
its proper level and be assimilated or left behind as it 
deserves. 

Perhaps the nearest approach to anything at all dis- 
tinctive in the present edition would be (1) the distribution 
of the subject-matter of the commentary, (2) the attempt 
to furnish an interpretation of the Epistle which might be 
described as historical. 

Some experience in teaching has shown that if a difficult 
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Epistle like the Romans is really to be understood and 
grasped at once as a whole and in its parts, the argument 
should be presented in several different ways and on several 
different scales at the same time. And it is an advantage 
when the matter of a commentary can be so broken up that 
by means of headlines, headings to sections, summaries, 
paraphrases, and large and small print notes, the reader 
may not either lose the main thread of the argument in the 
crowd of details, or slur over details in seeking to obtain 
a general idea. While we are upon this subject, we may 
explain that the principle which has guided the choice of 
large and small print for the notes and longer discussions 
is not exactly that of greater or less importance, but rather 
that of greater or less directness of bearing upon the 
exegesis of the text. This principle may not be carried 
out with perfect uniformity: it was an experiment the 
effect of which could not always be judged until the 
commentary was in print; but when once the type was 
set the possibility of improvement was hardly worth the 
trouble and expense of resetting. 

The other main object at which we have aimed is that 
of making our exposition of the Epistle historical, that is 
of assigning to it its true position in place and time—on 
the one hand in relation to contemporary Jewish thought, 
and on the other hand in relation to the growing body of 
Christian teaching. We have endeavoured always to bear 
in mind not only the Jewish education and training of the 
writer, which must clearly have given him the framework 
of thought and language in which his ideas are cast, but 
also the position of the Epistle in Christian literature. It 
was written when a large part of the phraseology of the 
newly created body was still fluid, when a number of words 
had not yet come to have a fixed meaning, when their 
origin and associations—to us obscure—were still fresh 
and vivid. The problem which a commentator ought to 
propose to himself in the first instance is not what answer 
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does the Epistle give to questions which are occupying 
men’s minds now, or which have occupied them in any 
past period of Church history, but what were the questions 
of the time at which the Epistle was written and what 
meaning did his words and thoughts convey to the writer 
himself. 

It is in the pursuit of this original meaning that we have 
drawn illustrations somewhat freely from Jewish writings, 
both from the Apocryphal literature which ig mainly the 
product of the period between 100 B.C. and 100 A.D., and 
(although less fully) from later Jewish literature. In the 
former direction we have been much assisted by the 
attention which has been bestowed in recent years on 
these writings, particularly by the excellent editions of the 
Psalms of Solomon and of the Book of Enoch. It is by 
a continuous and careful study of such works that any 
advance in the exegesis of the New Testament will be 
possible. For the later Jewish literature and the teaching 
of the Rabbis we have found ourselves in a position of 
greater difficulty. A first-hand acquaintance with this 
literature we do not possess, nor would it be easy for most 
stuclents of the New Testament to acquire it. Moreover 
complete agreement among the specialists on the subject 
does not as yet exist, and a perfectly trustworthy standard 
of criticism seems to be wanting. We cannot therefore feel 
altogether confident of our ground. At the same time we 
have used such material as was at our disposal, and cer- 
tainly to ourselves it has been of great assistance, partly as 
suggesting the common origin of systems of thought which 
have developed very differently, partly by the striking 
contrasts which it has afforded to Christian teaching. 

Our object is historical and not dogmatic. Dogmatics 
are indeed excluded by the plan of this series of commen- 
taries, but they are excluded also by the conception which 
we have formed for ourselves of our duty as commentators. 
We have sought before all things to understand St. Paul, 
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and to understand him not only in relation to his sur- 
roundings but also to those permanent facts of human 
nature on which his system is based. It is possible that 
in so far as we may succeed in doing this, data may be 
supplied which at other times and in other hands may be 
utilized for purposes of dogmatics; but the final adjust- 
ments of Christian doctrine have not been in our thoughts. 

To this general aim all other features of the commentary 
are subordinate. It is no part of our design to be in the 
least degree exhaustive. If we touch upon the history of 
exegesis it is less for the sake of that history in itself than 
as helping to throw into clearer relief that interpretation 
which we believe to be the right one. And in like manner 
we have not made use of the Epistle as a means for 
illustrating New Testament grammar or New Testament 
diction, but we deal with questions of grammar and diction 
just so far as they contribute to the exegesis of the text 
before us. No doubt there will be omissions which are not 
to be excused in this way. The literature on the Epistle 
to the Romans is so vast that we cannot pretend to have 
really mastered it. We have tried to take account of 
monographs and commentaries of the most recent date, 
but here again when we have reached what seemed to us 
a satisfactory explanation we have held our hand. In 
regard to one book in particular, Dr. Bruce’s S#. Paul’s 
Conception of Christianity, which came out as our own 
work was far advanced, we thought it best to be quite 
independent. On the other hand we have been glad to 
have access to the sheets relating to Romans in Dr. Hort’s 
forthcoming /utroductions to Romans and Ephesians, which, 
through the kindness of the editors, have been in our 
possession since December last. 

The Commentary and the Introduction have been about 
equally divided between the two editors; but they have 
each been carefully over the work of the other, and they 
desire to accept a joint responsibility for the whole. The 
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editors themselves are conscious of having gained much - 
by this co-operation, and they hope that this gain may be 
set off against a certain amount of unevenness which was 
inevitable, 

It only remains for them to express their obligations and 
thanks to those many friends who have helped them 
directly or indirectly in various parts of the work, and 
more especially to Dr. Plummer and the Rev. F. E. 
Brightman of the Pusey House. Dr. Plummer, as editor 
of the series, has read through the whole of the Com- 
mentary more than once, and to his courteous and careful 
criticism they owe much. To Mr. Brightman they are 
indebted for spending upon the proof-sheets of one half of 
the Commentary greater care and attention than many men 
have the patience to bestow on work of their own. 

The reader is requested to note the table of abbreviations 
on p. cx ff., and the explanation there given as to the 
Greek text made use of in the Commentary. Some addi- 
_ tional references are given in the Index (p. 444 ff). 


W. SANDAY. 


A. C. HEADLAM. 
OXFORD, PW hitsuestids, 1895, 
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§ 1. ROME IN A.D. 58. 


Ir was during the winter 57-58, or early in the spring of the 
ang 58, according to almost all calculations, that St. Paul wrote 
is Epistle to the Romans, and that we thus obtain the first trust- 
worthy information about the Roman Church. Even if there be 
some slight error in the calculations, it is in any case impossible 
that this date can be far wrong, and the Epistle must certainly 
have been written during the early years of Nero’s reign. It would 
be unwise to attempt a full account either of the city or the empire 
at this date, but for the illustration of the Epistle and for the 
comprehension of St. Paul’s own mind, a brief reference to a few 
leading features in the history of each is necessary *. 

For certainly St. Paul was influenced by the name of Rome. In 
Rome, great as it is, and to Romans, he wishes to preach the 
Gospel: he prays for a prosperous journey that by the will of God 
he may come unto them: he longs to see them: the universality 
of the Gospel makes him desire to preach it in the universal city *. 
And the impression which we gain from the Epistle to the 
Romans is supported by our other sources of information. The 
desire to visit Rome dominates the close of the Acts of the 
Apostles: ‘After I have been there, I must also see Rome.’ ‘As 
thou hast testified of me in Jerusalem, so must thou bear witness 
also at Rome*.’ The imagery of citizenship has impressed itself 
upon his language *. And this was the result both of his experience 
and of his birth. Wherever Christianity had been preached the 
Roman authorities had appeared as the power which restrained 


1 The main authorities used for this section are Furneaux, 7he Annals of 
Tacitus, vol. ii, and Sehiller, Geschichte des Romischess Kaisserveichs ssetes 
der Regisrung des Nero. 

2 Rom, i. 8-15. 

8 Acts xix. a1; xxiii. 11. 

* Phil. i. 27; iti. 20; Eph. ff. 19; Acts xxiii, 2. 
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the forces of evil opposed to it". The worst persecution of the 
Ckristians had been while Judaea was under the rule of a native 
prince. Everywhere the Jews had stirred up persecutions, and 
the imperial officials had interfered and protected the Apostle. 
And so both in this Epistle and throughout his life St. Paul 
emphasizes the duty of obedience to the civil government, and the 
necessity of fulfilling our obligations to it. But also St. Paul was 
himself a Roman citizen. This privilege, not then so common as 
it became later, would naturally broaden the view and impress the 
imagination of a provincial; and it is significant that the first clear 
conception of the universal character inherent in Christianity, the 
first bold step to carry it out, and the capacity to realize the import- 
ance of the Roman Church should come from an Apostle who was 
not a Galilaean peasant but a citizen of a universal empire. ‘We 
cannot fail to be struck with the strong hold that Roman ideas had 
on the mind of St. Paul,’ writes Mr. Ramsay, ‘ we feel compelled 
to suppose that St. Paul had conceived the great idea of Christianity 
as the religion of the Roman world; and that he thought of the 
various districts and countries in which he had preached as parts of 
the grand unity. He had the mind of an organizer; and to him 
the Christians of his earliest travels were not men of Iconium and 
of Antioch—they were a part of the Roman world, and were 
addressed by him as such *,’ 

It was during the early years of Nero’s reign that St. Paul first 
came into contact with the Roman Church. And the period is 
significant. It was what later times called the Quznguennium of 
Nero, and rémembered as the happiest period of the Empire since 
the death of Augustus*. Nor was the judgement unfounded. It is 


1a Thess. ii. 7 6 waréyov, 6 1d waréxoy. It is well known that the 
commonest interpretation of these words among the Fathers was the Roman 
Empire (see the Catena of passages in Alford, iii. p. 56 ff.), and this accords 
most suitably with the time when the Epistle was written (¢. 53 A.D.). The 
only argument of any value for a later date and the unauthentic character of 
the whole Epistle or of the eschatological sections (ii. 1-12) is the attempt to 
explain this passage of the return of Nero, but such an interpretation is quite 
unnecessary, and does not particularly suit the words. St. Paul’s experience 
had taught him that there were lying restrained and checked great forces of 
evil which might at any time burst out, and this he calls the ‘mystery of 
iniquity,’ and describes in the language of the O. T. prophets. But everywhere 
the power of the civil government, as embodied in the Roman Empire (7d 
karéxov) and visibly personified in the Emperor (6 xaréxwyv), restrained these 
forces. Such an interpretation, either of the eschatological passages of the 
Epistle or of the Apocalypse, does not destroy their deeper spiritual meaning ; 
for the writers of the New Testament, as the prophets of the Old, reveal to us 
and generalize the spiritual forces of good and evil which underlie the surface 
of society. 

* Ramsay, 7he Church is the Roman Empire, pp. 147, 148; cf. also pp. 60, 
yo, 158n. See also Lightfoot, Aib/ical Essays, pp. 202-205. 

* Aur. Victor, Caes. 5, Zpit. 12, Unde quidam prodidere, Traitanum solitum 
dicere, procel distare cunctos principes a Neronis quinguexnio The expression 
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probable that even the worst excesses of Nero, like the worst cruelty 
of ‘Tiberius, did little harm to the mass of the people even in Rome; 
and many even of the faults of the Emperors assisted in working 
out the new ideas which the Empire was creating. But at present 
we have not to do with faults. Members of court circles might 
have unpleasant and exaggerated stories to tell about the death of 
Britannicus; tales might have been circulated of hardly pardon- 
able excesses committed by the Emperor and a noisy band of 
companions wandering at night in the streets; the more respect- 
able of the Roman aristocracy would consider an illicit union 
with a freedwoman and a taste for music, literature, and the drama, 
signs of degradation, but neither in Rome nor in the provinces 
would the populace be offended; more far-seeing observers might 
be able to detect worse signs, but if any ordinary citizen, or 
if any one acquainted with the provinces had been questioned, he 
would certainly have answered that the government of the Empire 
was good. This was due mainly to the gradual development of 
the ideas on which the Empire had been founded. The structure 
which had been sketched by the genius of Caesar, and built up 
by the art of Augustus, if allowed to develop freely, guaranteed 
naturally certain conditions of progress and good fortune. It was 
due also to the wise administration of Seneca and of Burrus. It 
was due apparently also to flashes of geuius and love of popularity 
on the part of the Emperor himself. 

The provinces were well governed. Judaea was at this time 
preparing for insurrection under the rule of Felix, but he was 
a legacy from the reign of Claudius. The difficulties in Armenia 
were met at once and vigorously by the appointment of Corbulo; 
the rebellion in Britain was wisely dealt with; even at the end of 
Nero’s reign the appointment of Vespasian to Judaea, as soon as 
the serious character of the revolt was known, shows that the 
Emperor still had the wisdom to select and the courage to appoint 
able men. During the early years a long list is given of trials 
for repefundae; and the number of convictions, while it shows that 
provincial government was not free from corruption, proves that 
it was becoming more and more possible to obtain justice. It 
was the corruption of the last reign that was condemned by 
the justice of the present. In the year 56, Vipsanius Laenas, 
governor of Sardinia, was condemned for extortion; in §7, 
Capito, the ‘Cilician pirate, was struck down by the senate 
‘with a righteous thunderbolt.’ Amongst the accusations against 


uinguennium may have been suggested by the certamen guinguennale which 

ero founded in Rome, as Dio tells us, inép rhs owrnpias THs Te Siapovhs rod 
Kparous avrov, Dio, Zpit. lxi, 21; Tac. Asn. xiv. 20; Suet. Mero 12; ct. the 
soins described, Eckhel, vi. 264; Cohen, i p. 282, 47-65. CER. QUINO 
ROM. CO. 
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Suillius in 58 was the misgovernment of Asia. And not only were 
the favourites of Claudius condemned, better men were appointed 
in their place. It is recorded that freedmen were never made 
procurators of imperial provinces. And the Emperor was able in 
many cases, in that of Lyons, of Cyrene, and probably of Ephesus, 
to assist and pacify the provincials by acts of generosity and 
benevolence’. 

We may easily, perhaps, lay too much stress on some of the 
measures attributed to Nero; but many of them show, if not the 
policy of his reign, at any rate the tendency of the Empire. The 
police regulations of the city were strict and well executed*. An 
attack was made on the exactions of publicans, and on the excessive 
power of freedmen. Law was growing in exactness owing to the 
influence of Jurists, and was justly administered except where the 
Emperor’s personal wishes intervened *. Once the Emperor—was it 
a mere freak or was it an act of far-seeing political insight ?— 
proposed a measure of free trade for the whole Empire. Governors 
of provinces were forbidden to obtain condonation for exactions by 
the exhibition of games. The proclamation of freedom to Greece 
may have been an act of dramatic folly, but the extension of Latin 
rights meant that the provincials were being gradually put more 
and more on a level with Roman citizens. And the provinces 
flourished for the most part under this rule. It seemed almost as if 
the future career of a Roman noble might depend upon the goodwill 
of his provincial subjects *. And wherever trade could flourish there 
wealth accumulated. Laodicea was so rich that the inhabitants 
could rebuild the city without aid from Rome, and Lyons could 
contribute 4,000,000 sesterces at the time of the great fire. 

When, then, St. Paul speaks of the ‘powers that be’ as being 
‘ordained by God’; when he says that the ruler is a minister of 
God for good; when he is giving directions to pay ‘tribute’ and 
‘custom’; he is thinking of a great and beneficent power which 
has made travel for him possible, which had often interfered to 
protect him against an angry mob of his own countrymen, under 
which he had seen the towns through which he passed enjoying 
peace, prosperity and civilization. 


1 For the provincial administration of Nero see Furneanx, of. ci#. pp. 56, 57; 
W.T. Armmold, The Roman System of Provincial Administration, pp. 138, 137; 
Tac. Amn. xiii. 30, 31, 33, 50, 51, 53-57. 

_ * Suetonius, ero 16. Schiller, p. 420. 

® Schiller, pp. 381, 38%: ‘In dem Mechanismus des gerichtlichen Ver- 
fahrens, im Privatrecht, in der Ausbildung und Forderung der Rechtswissen- 
schaft, selbst auf dem Gebiete der Appellation kénnen gegriindete Vorwtirfe 
kaum erhoben werden. Die kaiserliche Regierung liess die Verhaltnigse hier 
ruhig den Gang gehen, welchen ihnen friihere Regierungen angewiesen batten.’ 

‘ Tac. Asn. xv. 20, a1. 

5 Amold, p. 137. 
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But it was not only Nero, it was Seneca! also who was ruling in 
Rome when St. Paul wrote to the Church there. The attempt to 
find any connexions literary or otherwise between St. Paul and 
Seneca may be dismissed ; but for the growth of Christian principles, 
still more perhaps for that of the principles which prepared the way 
for the spread of Christianity, the fact is of extreme significance. It 
was the first public appearance of Stoicism in Rome, as largely in- 
fluencing politics, and shaping the future of the Empire. It is a strange 
irony that makes Stoicism the creed which inspired the noblest 
representatives of the old regime, for it was Stoicism which provided 
the philosophic basis for the new imperial system, and this was not 
the last time that an aristocracy perished in obedience to their own 
morality. What is important for our purpose is to notice that the 
humanitarian and universalist ideas of Stoicism were already begin- 
ning to permeate society. Seneca taught, for example, the equality 
in some sense of all men, even slaves; but it was the populace who 
a few years later (a. p. 61) protested when the slaves of the murdered 
Pedanius Secundus were led out to execution*. Seneca and many 
of the Jurists were permeated with the Stoic ideas of humanity and 
benevolence; and however little these principles might influence 
their individual conduct they gradually moulded and changed the 
law and the system of the Empire. 

If we turn from the Empire to Rome, we shall find that just 
those vices which the moralist deplores in the aristocracy and the 
Emperor helped to prepare the Roman capital for the advent of 
Christianity. If there had not been large foreign colonies, there 
could never have been any ground in the world where Christianity 
could have taken root strongly enough to influence the surrounding 
population, and it was the passion for luxury, and the taste for 
philosophy and literature, even the vices of the court, which 
demanded Greek and Oriental assistance. The Emperor must have 
teachers in philosophy, and in acting, in recitation and in flute- 
playing, and few of these would be Romans. The statement of 
Chrysostom that St. Paul persuaded a concubine of Nero to accept 
Christianity and forsake the Emperor has probably little foundation’, 
the conjecture that this concubine was Acte is worthless ; but it may 
illustrate how it was through the non-Roman element of Roman 
society that Christianity spread. It is not possible to estimate the 
exact proportion of foreign elements in a Roman household, but 
a study of the names in any of the Columbaria of the imperial period 


1 See Lightfoot, St. Paul and Seneca, Philippians, p. 268. To this period 
of his life belong the droxoAoxivrwois, the De Clementia, the De Vita Beata, 
the De Bencficiis, and the De Constantia Sapientis. See Teufiel, History of 
Roman Literature, translated by Warr, ii. 42. 

* Tac. Ann. xiv. 42-45. 

* Chrysostom Hom. in Act. App. 46, 3. 

ia 
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will illustrate how large that element was. Men-and women of every 
race lived together in the great Roman slave world, or when they 
had received the gift of freedom remained attached as clients and 
friends to the great houses, often united by ties of the closest 
intimacy with their masters and proving the means by which 
every form of strange superstition could penetrate into the highest 
circles of society *. 

And foreign superstition was beginning to spread. The earliest 
monuments of the worship of Mithras date from the time of Tiberius. 
Lucan in his Pharsalia celebrates the worship of Isis in Rome; 
Nero himself reverenced the Syrian Goddess, who was called by many 
names, but is known to us best as Astarte ; Judaism came near to the _ 
throne with Poppaea Sabina, whose influence over Nero is first traced 
in this year58; while the story of Pomponia Graecina who,in the 
year 57, was entrusted to her husband for trial on the charge of 
‘foreign superstition’ and whose long old age was clouded with 
continuous sadness, has been taken as an instance of Christianity. 
There are not inconsiderable grounds for this view; but in any 
case the accusation against her is an illustration that there was 
a path by which a new and foreign religion like Christianity could 
make its way into the heart of the Roman aristocracy *, 


§ 2. THE JEWS IN ROME®, 


There are indications enough that when he looked towards 
Rome St. Paul thought of it as the seat and centre of the Empire. 
But he had at the same time a smaller and a narrower object. 
His chief interest lay in those little scattered groups of Christians — 
of whom he had heard through Aquila and Prisca, and probably 


1 We have collected the following names from the contents of one colum- 
barium (C. Z. Z. vi. 2, p. 941). It dates from a period rather earlier than this. 
It must be remembered that the proportion of foreigners would really be larger 
than appears, for many of them would take a Romanname. Amaranthus 5180, 
Chrysantus 5183, Serapio (d¢s) 5187, Pylaemenianus 5188, Creticus 5197, 
Asclepiades 5201, Melicus 5217, Antigonus 5227, Cypare 5229, Lezbius 5221, 
Amaryllis 5258, Perseus 5279, Apamea 5287 a, Ephesia §299, Alexandrianus 
5316, Phyllidianus 5331, Mithres 5344, Diadumenus 5355, Philumenus 5401, 
Philogenes 5410, Graniae Nicopolinis 5419, Corinthus 5439, Antiochis 5437, 
Athenais 5478, Eucharistus 5477, Melitene 5490, Samothrace, Mystius 5527, 
Lesbus 5529. The following, contained among the above, seems to have 
a special interest : “Hdvxos Evodod mpecBeurhs Pavayopeirwy Tay Kata Bwonopor, 
and “Aazoupyos Biopdgoy vids épuynveds Sapydrwy Bwonopavds 5207. 

® Tac. Ann. xiii. 32; Lightfoot, Clement, i. 30. 

$ Since this section was written the author has had access to Berliner, 
Geschichte d. Juden in Rom (Frankfurt a. M. 1893), which has enabled him te 
correct some current misconceptions. The facts are also excellently pat together 
by Schiirer, Mestest. Zectgesch. ii. 505 ff. 
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through others whom he met on his travels. And the thought of the 
Christian Church would at once connect itself with that larger 
community of which it must have been in some sense or other an 
offshoot, the Jewish settlement in the imperial city. 

(1) History. The first relations of the Jews with Rome go back 
to the time of the Maccabaean princes, when the struggling patriots 
of Judaea had some interests in common with the great Republic 
and could treat with it on independent terms. Embassies were 
sent under Judas ' (who died in 160 B.c.) and Jonathan * (who died 
in 143), and at last a formal alliance was concluded by Simon 
Maccabaeus in 140, 139%. It was characteristic that on this last 
occasion the members of the embassy attempted a religious 
propaganda and were in consequence sent home by the praetor 
Hispalus ¢. 

This was only preliminary -ontact. The first considerable 
settlement of the Jews in Rome dates from the taking of Jerusalem 
by Pompey in s.c. 63°. A number of the prisoners were sold as 
slaves; but their obstinate adherence to their national customs 
proved troublesome to their masters and most of them were soon 
manumitted. ‘These released slaves were numerous and impor- 
tant enough to found a synagogue of their own °, to which they 
might resort when they went on pilgrimage, at Jerusalem. The 
policy of the early emperors favoured the Jews. They passionately 
bewailed the death of Julius, going by night as well as by day to 
his funeral pyre*; and under Augustus they were allowed to form 
a regular colony on the further side of the Tiber *, roughly speak- 
ing opposite the site of the modern ‘Ghetto.’ The Jews’ 
quarter was removed to the left bank of the river in 1556, and 
has been finally done away with since the Italian occupation. 


t 3 Mace. viii. 17-32. 2 1 Macc, xii. 1-4, 16. 

# 1 Mace. xiv. 243; xv. 15-24, 

‘ This statement is made on the authority of Valerius Maximus I. iii. 2 
(Excerpt. Parid.); /Judaeos gui Sabazt Jovis cultu Romanos inficere mores 
conatt sunt, repetere domos suas coegit. Doubt is thrown upon it by Berliner 
(p. 4), but without sufficient reason. Val. Max. wrote under Tiberius, and made 
use of good sources. At the same time, what he says about Jupiter Sabazius 
is very probably based on a misunderstanding; nor need we suppose that the 
action of some members of the embassy affected the relations of the two peoples, 

5 This too is questioned by Berliner (p. 5 ff.), who points out that Philo, Zeg. 
ad Caium 23, from which the statement is taken, makes no mention of Pompey 
But it is difficult to see what other occasion could answer to the description, as 
this does very well. Berliner however is more probably right in supposing 
that there must have been other and older settlers in Rome to account for the 
language of Cicero so early as B.C. 59 (see below). ‘These settlers may have 
come for purposes of trade. 

* It was called after them the ‘synagogue of the Libertini’ (Acts vi. 10). 

" Sueton. Caesar 84. 

* This was the quarter usually assigned to prisoners of war (Beschreibung d. 
Stadt Rom, II. iii. 578). 
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Here the Jews soon took root and rapidly increased in numbers. 

It was still under the Republic (B.c. §9) that Cicero in his defence 
of Flaccus pretended to drop his voice for fear of them’, And 
when a deputation came from Judaea to complain of the mis- 
rule of Archelaus, no less than 8000 Roman Jews attached them- 
selves to it?» Though the main settlement was beyond the Tiber 
it must soon have overflowed into other parts of Rome. The 
Jews had a synagogue in connexion with the crowded Subura* 
and another probably in the Campus Martius. There were syna- 
gogues of Av’yovornow and ’Aypirmnow (i.e. either of the house- 
hold or under the patronage of Augustus ‘ and his minister Agrippa), 
the position of which is uncertain but which in any case bespeak 
the importance of the community. Traces of Jewish cemeteries 
have been found in several out-lying regions, one near the Porta 
Portuensis, two near the Via Appia and the catacomb of 8. Callisto, 
and one at Portus, the harbour at the mouth of the Tiber °. 
_ Till some way on in the reign of Tiberius the Jewish colony 
flourished without interruption. But in a.p. 19 two scandalous 
cases occurring about the same time, one connected with the priests 
of Isis, and the other with a Roman lady who having become 
a proselyte to Judaism was swindled of money under pretence 
of sending it to Jerusalem, led to the adoption of repressive 
measures at once against the Jews and the Egyptians. Four 
thousand were banished to Sardinia, nominally to be employed in 
putting down banditti, but the historian scornfully hints that if they 
fell victims to the climate no one would have cared *. 

The end of the reign of Caligula was another anxious and 
critical time for the Jews. Philo has given us a graphic picture of 
the reception of a deputation which came with himself at its head 
to beg for protection from the riotous mob of Alexandria. The 
half-crazy emperor dragged the deputation after him from one point 
to another of his gardens only to jeer at them and refuse any further 


1 The Jews were interested in this trial as Flaccus had laid hands on the 
money collected for the Temple at Jerusalem. Cicero’s speech makes it clear 
that the Jews of Rome were a formidable body to offend. 

3 Joseph. Ant. XVII. xi. 1; &./. II. vi. 1. 

8 There is mention of an dpxov i:Bovpnolew, C. 7. G. 6447 (Schiirer, 
Gemeindeverfassung @. Juden in Rom, pp. 16, 35; Berliner, p. 94). As 
synagogues were not allowed within the pomverium (tbid. p. 16) we may 
suppose that the synagogue itself was withoat the walls, but that its frequenters 
came from the Subura. 

* Berliner conjectures that the complimentary title may have been given as 
a sort of equivalent for emperor-worship (of. cé¢. p. 31). 

5 Data relating to the synagogues have been obtained from inscriptions, 
which have been carefully collected and commented upon by Schiirer in the 
ron quoted above (Leipzig, 1879), also more recently by Berliner (of. cé¢, 

. 46 ff.). 
y Tacitus, Annal. ii. 85 sé 0b gravitatem cael interissent, vile damnum. 
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answer to their petition’. Caligula insisted on the setting up of 
his own bust in the Temple at Jerusalem, and his opportune death 
alone saved the Jews from worse things than had as yet befallen 
them (A.D. 41). 

In the early part of the reign of Claudius the Jews had friends 
at court in the two Herod Agrippas, father and son. But a 
mysterious notice of which we would fain know more shows them 
once again subject to measures of repression. At a date which is 
calculated at about a.p. 52 we find Aquila and Prisca at Corinth 
‘because Claudius had commanded all the Jews to depart from 
Rome’ (Acts xviii. 2). And Suetonius in describing what is 
probably the same event sets it down to persistent tumults in the 
a quarter ‘at the instigation of Chrestus*.’ There is at 

ast a considerable possibility, not to say probability, that in this 
enigmatic guise we have an allusion to the effect of the early 
preaching of Christianity, in which in one way or another Aquila 
and Prisca would seem to have been involved and on that account 
specially singled out for exile. Suetonius and the Acts speak of 
a general edict of expulsion, but Dio Cassius, who is more precise, 
would lead us to infer that the edict stopped short of this. The 
clubs and meetings (in the synagogue) which Caligula had allowed, 
were forbidden, but there was at least no wholesale expulsion *. 


Any one of three interpretations may be put upon tmpulsore Chreste 
assidue tumultwantes. (i) The words may be taken literally as they stand. 
‘Chrestus’ was a common name among slaves, and there may have been an 
individual of that name who was the author of the disturbances. This is the 
view of Meyer and Wieseler. (ii) Or it is very possible that there may be 
a confusion between ‘Chrestus’ and ‘Christus.’ Tertullian accuses the 
Pagans of pronouncing the name ‘ Christians’ wrongly as if it were Chres- 
tiant, and so bearing unconscious witness to the gentle and kindly character 
of those who owned it. Sed et cum perperam Chrestianus pronunciatur 
@ vobis (nam nec nomints certa est notitia penes vos) de suavitate vel benigns- 
tate compositum est (Apol. 3; cf. Justin, Apol. i. § 4). If we suppose some 
such very natural confusion, then the disturbances may have had their origin 
in the excitement caused by the Messianic expectation which was ready to 
break out at slight provocation wherever Jews congregated. This is the 
view of Lange and others including in part Lightfoot (PAz/¢ppians, p. 169). 
(iii) There remains the third possibility, for which some preference has been 
expressed above, that the disturbing cause was not the Messianic expectation 
in general but the particular form of it identified with Christianity. It is 
certain that Christianity must have been preached at Rome as early as this; 
and the preaching of it was quite as likely to lead to actual violence and 
riot as at Thessalonica or Antioch or Pisidia or Lystra (Acts xvii. 5; xiv. 19; 


1 Leg. ad Caimm 44, 45. 

? Sueton. Claud. 25 Judaces impulsore Chreste assidue tumultwantes Roma 
expulit. 

a Dio Cassius, lx. 6 rods re "Iovdaious, rAeovdgaytas abfis Hate yarenas dv 
dyev rapaxijs id Tov dxA0v copay Tijs wéAEws cipyOjvar, ovw éhdage pév, TH 52 
5) warpiy vopp Bip xpwpévous éxédrevoe ph cuvadpoi(ecOa, ras Te éraipelias 
éwavaxGecicas 7d Tov Tatov déAvee. 
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xiii. 50). That it did so, and that this is the fact alluded to by Suetonius is 
the opinion of the majority of German scholars from Baur onwards. It is 
impossible to verify any one of the three hypotheses ; but the last would fit 
in well with all that we know and would add an interesting touch if it were 
true |. 


The edict of Claudius was followed in about three years by his 
death (a.p. 54). Under Nero the Jews certainly did not lose bur 
probably rather gained ground. We have seen that just as St. Paul 
wrote his Epistle Poppaea was beginning to exert her influence. Like 
many of her class she dallied with Judaism and befriended Jews. The 
mime Aliturus was a Jew by birth and stood in high favour’, Heroa 
Agrippa II was also, like his father, a persona grafa at the Roman 
court. Dio Cassius sums up the history of the Jews under the 
Empire in a sentence which describes well their fortunes at Rome. 
Though their privileges were often curtailed, they increased to such 
an extent as to force their way to the recognition and toleration of 
their peculiar customs *, 


(2) Organization. The policy of the emperors towards the 
Jewish nationality was on the whole liberal and judicious. They 
saw that they had to deal with a people which it was at once difficult 
to repress and useful to encourage; and they freely conceded 
the rights which the Jews demanded. Not only were they allowed 
the free exercise of their religion, but exceptional privileges were 
granted them in connexion with it. Josephus (Amf XIV. x.) 
quotes a number of edicts of the time of Julius Caesar and 
after his death, some of them Roman and some local, securing to 
the Jews exemption from service in the army (on religious grounds), 
freedom of worship, of building synagogues, of forming clubs and 
collecting contributions (especially the ddrachma) for the Temple 
at Jerusalem. Besides this in the East the Jews were largely 
permitted to have their own courts of justice. And the wonder 
is that in spite of all their fierce insurrections against Rome these 
rights were never permanently withdrawn. As late as the end of 
the second century (in the pontificate of Victor 189-199 A.D.) 


1 A suggestion was made im the Church Quarterly Review for Oct. 1894, 
which deserves consideration; viz. that the dislocation of par sltice: com- 
munity caused by the edict of Claudius may explain ‘ why the Gaurch of the 
capital did not grow to the same extent as elsewhere out ef ‘4 stnagogue 
Even when St. Paul arrived there in bonds the chiefs of the restare Jewisl 
organization professed to have heard nothing, officially or wnwlSsiaily, of the 
Apostle, and to know about the Christian sect just what we may suppose the 
rioters ten years earlier knew, that it was “everywhere spokem against ”’ 


(p. 175). a 

* Vit. Joseph. 3; Ant. XX. vill, 11. 

§ Dio Cassius xxxvii. 17 ort kal rapa Tots Pwyatos 7d yévos robro, kokovoba 
pev wodrAduus aifnbev 5 ent wrciotrov, Hore wai els wappyoiay rijs vouloees 
bevinjoes. 7 
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Callistus, who afterwards himself became Bishop of Rome, was 
banished to the Sardinian mines for forcibly breaking up a Jewish 
meeting for worship (Hippol. Re/ut. Haer. ix. 12). 

There was some natural difference between the East and the 
West corresponding to the difference in number and concentration 
of the Jewish population. In Palestine the central judicial and 
administrative body was the Sanhedrin; after the Jewish War the 
place of the Sanhedrin was taken by the Ethnarch who exercised 
great powers, the Jews of the Dispersion voluntarily submitting to 
him. At Alexandria also there was an Ethnarch, as well as a 
central board or senate, for the management of the affairs of the 
community. At Rome, on the other hand, it would appear that 
each synagogue had its own separate organization. This would 
consist of a ‘senate’ (yepovcia), the members of which were the 
‘elders’ (mpeoBirepos), The exact relation of these to the ‘rulers’ 
(dpxovres) is not quite clear: the two terms may be practically 
equivalent ; or the dpxovres may »e a sort of committee within the 
larger body’. The senate had its ‘ president’ (yepoverdpyxns) ; and 
among the rulers one or more would seem to have been charged 
with the conduct of the services in the synagogue (dpxtovvdywyos, 
dpx:ovvaywyor), Under him would be the tanpérns (Chazan) who 
performed the minor duties of giving out and putting back the 
sacred rolls (Luke iv. 20), inflicted scourging (Matt. x. 17), and 
acted as schoolmaster. The priests as such had no special sta/us 
in the synagogue. We hear at Rome of wealthy and influential 
people who were called ‘ father’ or ‘mother of the synagogue’ ; 
this would be an honorary title. There is also mention of a mpo- 
oratns or pa/ronus, who would on occasion act for the synagogue 
in its relation to the outer world. 

(3) Soctal status and condition. There were certainly Jews of 
rank and position at Rome. Herod the Great had sent a number 
of his sons to be educated there (the ill-fated Alexander and 
Aristobulus as well as Archelaus, Antipas, and Philip the tetrarch °). 
At a later date other members of the family made it their home 
(Herod the first husband of Herodias, the younger Aristobulus, 
and at one time Herod AgrippaI). There were also Jews attached 
in one way or another to the imperial household (we have had 
mention of the synagogues of the Agrippest# and Auguséesi1). These 
would be found in the more aristocratic quarters. The Jews’ 


1 This is the view of Schiirer (Gemeindeverf. p. 22). The point is not 
discussed by Berliner. Dr. Edersheim appears to regard the ‘elders’ as 
identical with the ‘rulers,’ and the dpxyiovvaywyos as chief of the body. He 
would make the functions of the yepovoidpyys political rather than religious, 
and he speaks of this office as if it were confined to the Dispersion of the West 
(Life and Times, &c. i. 438). These are points which must be regarded as 
more or less open. 


3 Jos. Ant. XV. x.1; XVIL i. 3e 
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quarter proper was the reverse of aristocratic. The fairly plentiful 
notices which have come down to us in the works of the Satirists 
lead us to think of the Jews of Rome as largely a population of 
beggars, vendors of small wares, sellers of lucifer matches, collectors 
of broken glass, fortune-tellers of both sexes. They haunted the 
Aventine with their baskets and wisps of hay. Thence they would 
sally forth and try to catch the ear especially of the wealthier 
Roman women, on whose superstitious hopes and fears they might 
play and earn a few small coins by their pains *. 

Between these extremes we may infer the existence of a more 
substantial trading class, both from the success which at this period 
had begun to attend the Jews in trade and from the existence of 
the numerous synagogues (nine are definitely attested) which it 
must have required a considerable amount and some diffusion of 
wealih to keep up. © But of this class we nave less direct evidence. 

In Rome, as everywhere, the Jews impressed the observer by 
their strict performance of the Law. The Jewish sabbath was 
proverbial. The distinction of meats was also carefully maintained *. 
But along with these external observances the ews did succeed in 
bringing home to their Pagan neighbours the contrast of their 
purer faith to the current idolatries, that He whom they served 
did not dwell in temples made with hands, and that He was not to 
be likened to ‘gold or silver or stone, graven by art and device 
of man.’ 

It is difficult to say which is more conspicuous, the repulsion or 
the attraction which the Jews exercised upon the heathen world. 
The obstinate tenacity with which they held to their own customs, 
and the rigid exclusiveness with which they kept aloof from all 
others, offended a society which had come to embrace all the varied 
national religions with the same éasy tolerance and which passed 
from one to the other as curiosity or caprice dictated. They 
looked upon the Jew as a gloomy fanatic, whose habitual expres- 
sion was a scowl. It was true that he condemned, as he had 
reason to condemn, the heathen laxity around him. And his 
neighbours, educated and populace alike, retaliated with bitter 
hatred and scorn. 

At the same time all—and there were many—who were in search 


' The purpose of this is somewhat uncertain: it may have been used to pack 
their wares. 

4 The passages on which this description is based are well known. Smail 
Trades: Martial, A pig. 1. xlii. 3-5; XII. lvii. 13, 14. Mendicancy: Juvenal, 
Sat. iii. 143 vi. 542 ff. Proselytism: Horace, Sat. 1. iv. 142 f.; Juvenal, Saé. 
xiv. 96 ff 

3 Farnese: Sat. I. ix. 69 f.; Juvenal, Sat. xiv. 96 ff. (of proselytes); Persius, 
Sat. v. 184; Sueton. Aug. 76. The texts of Greek and Latin authors relating 
to Judaism have recently been collected in a complete and convenient form by 
Théodore Reinach ( 7extes relatifs au _Judaisme, Paris, 1895). 
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of a purer creed than their own, knew that the Jew had something 
to give them which they could not get elsewhere. The heathen 
Pantheon was losing its hold, and thoughtful minds were ‘ feeling 
after if haply they might find’ the one God who made heaven and 
earth. Nor was it only the higher minds who were conscious of 
a strange attraction in Judaism. Weaker and more superstitious 
natures were impressed by its lofty claims, and also as we may 
believe by the gorgeous apocalyptic visions which the Jews of this 
date were ready to pour out to them. The seeker wants to be told 
something that he can do to gain the Divine favour; and of such 
demands and precepts there was no lack. The inquiring Pagan 
was met with a good deal of tact on the part of those whom he 
consulted. He was drawn on little by little; there was a place for 
every one who showed a real sympathy for the faith of Israel. It 
was not necessary that he should at once accept circumcision and 
the whole burden of the Mosaic Law; but as he made good one 
step another was proposed to him, and the children became in 
many cases more zealous than their fathers’. So round most of 
the Jewish colonies there was gradually formed a fringe of Gentiles 
more or less in active sympathy with their religion, the ‘devout 
men and women,’ ‘those who worshipped God’ (eioeBeis, ceBopevor, 
aeBopevos rov Gedy, HoBovpevor rov Gcdv) of the Acts of the Apostles. 
For the student of the origin of the Christian Church this class is 
of great importance, because it more than any other was the seed 
plot of Christianity; in it more than in any other the Gospel took 
root and spread with ease and rapidity *. 


§ 3. THE ROMAN CHURCH. 


(1) Origin. The most probable view of the origin of the 
Christian Church in Rome is substantially that of the commen- 
tator known as Ambrosiaster (see below, § 10). This fourth- 
century writer, himself probably a member of the Roman Church, 
does not claim for it an apostolic origin. He thinks that it arose 
among the Jews of Rome and that the Gentiles to whom they 
conveyed a knowledge of Christ had not seen any miracles or any 
of the Apostles*. Some such conclusion as this fits in well with 


1 Juvenal, Saf, xiv. 96 ff. 

2 See the very ample collection of material om this subject in Schiirer, 
Neutest. Zeitgesch. ii. 558 ff. 

° Constat itaqgue temporibus apostolorum Iudaeos, propterca quod sub regno 
Romane agerent, Romae habitasse: ex quibus hi gui crediderant, tradiderunt 
Remanis ut Christum profitentes, Legem servarent ... Romanis autem trasci 
won debuit, sed et laudare fidem illorum; quia nulla insignia viriuium 
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the phenomena of the Epistle. St. Paul would hardly have written 
as he does if the Church had really been founded by an Apostle. 
He clearly regards it as coming within his own province as Apostle 
of the Gentiles (Rom. i. 6, 14f.); and in this very Epistle he lays 
it down as a principle governing all his missionary labours that he 
will not ‘build upon another man’s foundation’ (Rom. xv. 20). 
If an Apostle had been before him to Rome the only supposition 
which would save his present letter from clashing with this would 
be that there were two distinct churches in Rome, one Jewish- 
Christian the other Gentile-Christian, and that St. Paul wrote only 
to the latter. But not only is there no hint of such a state of 
things, but the letter itself (as we shall see) implies a mixed 
community, a community not all of one colour, but embracing 
in substantial proportions both Jews and Gentiles. 

At a date so early as this it is not in itself likely that the Apostles 
of a faith which grew up under the shadow of Jewish particu- 
larism would have had the enterprise to cast their glance so far 
west as Rome. It was but natural that the first Apostle to do 
this should be the one who both in theory and in practice had 
struck out the boldest line as a missionary; the one who had 
formed the largest conception of the possibilities of Christianity, 
the one who risked the most in the effort to realize them, and who 
as a matter of principle ignored distinctions of language and of 
race. We see St. Paul deliberately conceiving and long cherishing 
the purpose of himself making a journey to Rome (Acts xix. 21; 
Rom. i. 13; xv. 22-24), It was not however to found a Church, 
at least in the sense of first foundation, for a Church already 
existed with sufficient unity to have a letter written to it. 

If we may make use of the data in ch. xvi—and reasons will 
be given for using them with some confidence—the origin of the 
Roman Church will be fairly clear, and it will agree exactly with 
the probabilities of the case. Never in the course of previous 
history had there been anything like the freedom of circulation 
and movement which now existed in the Roman Empire’. And 
this movement followed certain definite lines and set in certain 
definite directions. It was at its greatest all along the Eastern 
shores of the Mediterranean, and its general trend was to and from 
Rome. ‘The constant coming and going of Roman officials, as 
one provincial governor succeeded another; the moving of troops 


widentes, nee aliquem apostolorum, susceperant fidem Christi ritu licet Iudatce 
(S. Ambrosii Op?. iii. 373 f., ed. Ballerini). We shall see that Ambrosiaster 
exaggerates the strictly Jewish influence en the Church, but in his general 
conclusion he is more right than we might have expected. 

1 «The conditions of travelling, for ease, safety, and rapidity, over the 
greater part of the Roman empire, were such as in part have only been reached 
again in Europe since the beginning of the present century’ (Friedliandes, 
Settengeschechie Kewes, ii. 3). TR: 
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from place to place with the sending of fresh batches of recruits 
and the retirement of veterans ; the incessant demands of an ever- 
increasing trade both in necessaries and luxuries; the attraction 
which the huge metropolis naturally exercised on the imagination 
of the clever young Orientals who knew that the best openings for 
a career were to be sought there; a thousand motives of ambition, 
business, pleasure drew a constant stream from the Eastern pro- 
vinces to Rome. Among the crowds there would inevitably be some 
Christians, and those of very varied nationality and antecedents. 
St. Paul himself had for the last three years been stationed at one of 
the greatest of the Levantine emporia. We maysay that the three great 
cities at which he had spent the longest time—Antioch, Corinth, 
Ephesus—were just the three from which (with Alexandria) inter- 
course was most active. We may be sure that not a few of his 
own disciples would ultimately find their way to Rome. And so 
we may assume that all the owners of the names mentioned in 
ch. xvi had some kind of acquaintance with him. In several cases 
he adds some endearing little expression which implies personal 
contact and interest: Epaenetus, Ampliatus, Stachys are all his 
‘beloved’; Urban has been his ‘helper’; the mother of Rufus had 
been also as a mother to him; Andronicus and Junia (or Junias) 
and Herodion are described as his ‘ kinsmen’—i.e. perhaps his 
fellow-tribesmen, possibly like him natives of Tarsus. Andronicus 
and Junias, if we are to take the expression literally, had shared 
one of his imprisonments. But not by any means all were 
St. Paul’s own converts. The same pair, Andronicus and Junias, 
were Christians of older standing than himself. Epaenetus is 
described as the first convert ever made from Asia: that may of 
course be by the preaching of St. Paul, but it is also possible that 
he may have been converted while on pilgrimage to Jerusalem. 
If the Aristobulus whose household is mentioned is the Herodian 
prince, we can easily understand that he might have Christians 
about him. That Prisca and Aquila should be at Rome is just 
what we might expect from one with so keen an eye for the 
strategy of a situation as St. Paul. When he was himself esta- 
blished and in full work at Ephesus with the intention of visiting 
Rome, it would at once occur to him what valuable work they might 
be doing there and what an excellent preparation they might make 
for his own visit, while in his immediate surroundings they were 
almost superfluous. So that instead of presenting any difficulty, 
that he should send them back to Rome where they were already 
known, is most natural. 

In this way, the previous histories of the friends to whom St. Paul 
sends greeting in ch. xvi may be taken as typical of the circum- 
stances which would bring together a number of similar groups of 
Christians at Rome. Some from Palestine, some from Corinth, 
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some from Ephesus and other parts of proconsular Asia, possibly 
some from Tarsus and more from the Syrian Antioch, there was in 
the first instance, as we may believe, nothing concerted in their 
going ; but when once they arrived in the metropolis, the free- 
masonry common amongst Christians would soon make them 
known to each other, and they would form, not exactly an organized 
Church, but such a fortuitous assemblage of Christians as was only 
waiting for the advent of an Apostle to constitute one. 

For other influences than those of St. Paul we are left to general 
probabilities. But from the fact that there was a synagogue specially 
assigned to the Roman ‘Libertini’ at Jerusalem and that this 
synagogue was at an early date the scene of public debates between 
Jews and Christians (Acts vi. 9), with the further fact that regular 
communication would be kept up by Roman Jews frequenting the 
feasts, it is equally clear that Palestinian Christianity could hardly 
fail to have its representatives. We may well believe that the 
vigorous preaching of St. Stephen would set a wave in motion 
which would be felt even at Rome. If coming from such a source 
we should expect the Jewish Christianity of Rome to be rather of 
the freer Hellenistic type than marked by the narrowness of 
Pharisaism. But it is best to abstain from anticipating, and to form 
our idea of the Roman Church on better grounds than conjecture. 


If the view thus given of the origin of the Roman Church is correct, it 
involves the rejection of two other views, one of which at least has imposing 
authority ; viz. (i) that the Church was founded by Jewish pilgrims from the 
First Pentecost, and (ii) that its true founder was St. Peter. 

(i) We are told expressly that among those who listened to St. Peter's 
address on the Day of Pentecost were some who came from Rome, both 
born Jews of the Dispersion and proselytes. When these returned they 
would naturally take with them news of the strange things which were 
happening in Palestine. But unless they remained for some time in Jerusalem, 
and unless they attended very diligently to the teaching of the Apostles, 
which would as yet be informal and not accompanied by any regular system 
of Catechests, they would not know enough to make them in the full sense 
‘Christians’; still less would they be in a position to evangelize others. 
Among this first group there would doubtless be some who would go back 
predisposed and prepared to receive fuller instruction in Christianity ; they 
might be at a similar stage to that of the disciples of St. John the Baptist at 
Ephesus (Acts xix. 2 ff.); and under the successive impact of later visits 
(their own or their neighbours’) to Jerusalem, we could imagine that their 
faith would be gradually consolidated. But it would take more than they 
brought away from the Day of Pentecost to lay the foundations of a 
Church. 

(ii) The traditional founder of the Roman Church is St. Peter. But it is 
only in a very qualified sense that this tradition can be made good. We 
may say at once that we are not prepared to go the length of those who 
would deny the connexion of St. Peter with the Roman Church altogether. 
It is true that there is hardly an item in the evidence which is not subject te 
some deduction. The evidence which is definite is somewhat late, and the 
evidence which is early is either too uncertain or too slight and vagne to 
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carry a clear conclusion’, Most decisive of all, if it held good, would be 
the allusion in St. Peter’s own First Epistle if the ‘Babylon’ from which he 
writes (1 Pet. v. 13) is really a covert name for Rome. This was the view of 
the Early Church, and although perhaps not absolutely certain it is in accord- 
ance with all probability. The Apocalypse confessedly puts ‘ Babylon’ for 
Rome (Rev. xiv. 8; xvi. 19, &c., and when we remember the common 
practice among the Jewish Rabbis of disguising their allusions to the op- 
pressor *, we may believe that Christians also, when they had once become 
suspected and persecuted, might have fallen into the habit of using a secret 
language among themselves, even where there was less occasion for secresy. 
When once we adopt this view, a number of details in the Epistle (such 
as the mention of Silvanus and Mark, and the points of contact between 
1 Peter and Romans) find an easy and natural explanation °. 

The genuine Epistle of Clement of Rome (¢. 97 A.D.) couples together 
St. Peter and St. Paul in a context dealing with persecution in such a way 
as to lend some support to the tradition that both Apostles had perished 
there‘; and the Epistle of Ignatius addressed to Rome (c. 118 A.D.) appeals 
to both Apostles as authorities which the Roman Church would be likely to 
recognize’; but at the utmost this proves nothing as to the origin of the 
Church. When we descend a step later, Dionysius of Corinth (¢. 171 A.D.) 
does indeed couple the two Apostles as having joined in ‘planting’ the 
Church of Rome as they had done previously that of Corinth®, But this 
Epistle alone is proof that if St. Paul could be said to have ‘planted’ the 
Church, it could not be in the sense of first foundation; and a like considera- 
tion must be taken to qualify the statements of Irenaeus’. By the beginning 
of the third century we get in Tertullian* and Caius of Rome® explicit 
references to Rome as the scene of the double martyrdom. The latter writer 
points to the ‘trophies’ (rd rpdra:a) of the two Apostles as existing in his 
day on the Vatican and by the Ostian Way. This is conclusive evidence as 
to the belief of the Roman Church about the year 200. And it is followed 
by another piece of evidence which is good and precise as far as it goes. 


? The summary which follows contains only the main points and none of the 
indirect evidence. For a fuller presentation the reader may be referred to 
Lightfoot, St. Clement ii. 490 ff., and Lipsius, Apokr. Apostelgesch. ii. 11 ff. 

* On this practice, see Biesenthal, 7rostschretben an die Hebraer, p. 3 ff. ; 
and for a defence of the view that St. Peter wrote his First Epistle from Rome, 
Lightfoot, St. Clement ii. 491 f.; Von Soden in Handcommentar III. ii. 105 f. 
&c. Dr. Hort, who had paid special attention to this Epistle, seems to have 
held the same opinion (_ Judaistze Christianity, p. 155). 

8 There is a natural reluctance in the lay mind to take év BafvA@m in any 
other sense than literally. Still it is certainly to be so taken in Orac. Sibyll. v. 
159 (Jewish) ; and it should be remembered that the advocates of this view 
include men of the most diverse opinions, not only the English scholars men- 
tioned above and Ddllinger, but Renan and the Tiibingen school generally. 


4 4d Cor.v. 4 ff. ’ Ad Rom. iv. 3. 
* Eus. H. £. II. xxv. 3. Y Adv. Haer. 111. iii. 2, 3. 
® Scorp. 15; De Pracscript. 36. © Ens. 7. £. Il) xxv.'6, 7: 


1 There has been much discussion as to the exact meaning of this word. 
The leading Protestant archaeologists (Lipsius, Erbes, V. Schultze) hold that 
it refers to some conspicuous mark of the place of martyrdom (a famous 
‘terebinth’ near the saumachium on the Vatican (Mart. Pet. e¢ Paul. 63) and 
a ‘ pine-tree’ near the road to Ostia. The Roman Catholic authorities would 
refer it to the ‘tombs’ or ‘memorial chapels’ (mamoriae). It seems to us 
probable that buildings of some kind were already in existence. For statements 
of the opposing views see Lipsius, Apokr. Apostelgesch. ii. 21; De Waal, Dae 
Apostelgruft ad Catacumbas, p. 14 ff. 
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Two fourth-century documents, both in texts which have undergone some 
corruption, the Martyrologium Hierenymianum (ed. Duckesne, p. 84) and 
a Depositio Martyrum in the work of Philocalus, the so-called ‘ chronographer 
of the year 354,’ connect a removal of the bodies of the two Apostles with 
the consulship of Tuscus and Bassus in the year 258. There is some 
ambiguity as to the localities from and to which the bodies were moved; | 
but the most probable view is that in the Valerian persecution when the 
cemeteries were closed to Christians, the treasured relics were transferred to 
the site known as Ad Catacumbas adjoining the present Church of St. 
Sebastian’. Here they remained, according to one version, for a year and 
seven months, according to another for forty years. The later story of an 
attempt by certain Orientals to steal them away seems to have grown out of 
a misunderstanding of an inscription by Pope Damasus (366-384 A.D.) ?. 
Here we have a chain of substantial proof that the Roman Church fully 
believed itself to be in possession of the mortal remains of the two Apostles 
as far back as the year 200, a tradition at that date already firmly established 
and associated with definite well-known local monuments. The tradition as 
to the twenty-five years’ episcopate of St. Peter presents some points of re- 
semblance. That too appears for the first time in the fourth century with 
Eusebius (c. 325 A.D.) and his follower Jerome. By skilful analysis it is 
traced back a full hundred years earlier. It appears to be derived from a list 
drawn up probably by Hippolytus*. Lipsius would carry back this list 
a little further, and would make it composed under Victor in the last decade 
of the second century‘, and Lightfoot seems to think it possible that the 
figures for the duration of the several episcopates may have been present in 
the still older list of Hegesippus, writing under Eleutherus (¢. 175-190 A.D.)*. 
Thus we have the twenty-five years’ episcopate of St. Peter certainly 
believed in towards the end of the first quarter of the third century, if not by 
the beginning of the last quarter of the second. We are coming back to 
a time when a continuous tradition is beginning to be possible. And yet the 
difficulties in the way of bringing St. Peter to Rome at a date so early as the 
year 42 (which seems to be indicated) are so great as to make the acceptance 
of this chronology almost impossible. Not only do we find St. Peter to all 
appearance still settled at Jerusalem at the time of the Council in A.D. 51, 
but we have seen that it is highly improbable that he had visited Rome 
when St. Paul wrote his Epistle to the Church there. And it is hardly less 
improbable that a visit had been made between this and the later Epistles 
(Phil., Col., Eph., Philem.). The relations between the two Apostles and of 
both to the work of missions in general, would almost compel some allusion 
to such a visit if it had taken place. Between the years 58 or 61-63 and 170 
there is quite time for legend to grow up; and Lipsius has pointed out 
a possible way in which it might arise*. There is evidence that the tradition 
of our Lord’s command to the Apostles to remain at Jerusalem for twelve 
years after His Ascension, was current towards the end of the second century. 
The travels of the Apostles are usually dated from the end of this period 


' The best account of this transfer is that given by Duchesne, Leber Pontifi- 
calts i. cvi f. 

2 So Lipsius, after Erbes, 4pokr. Apostelgesch. ii. 335 f., 391 ff. ; also Light- 
foot, Clement ii. 500. The Roman Catholic writers, Kraus and De Waal, 
would connect the story with the jealousies of Jewish and Gentile Christians in 
the first century: see the latter’s Die Afpostelgruft ad Catacumbas, pp. 33 fy 
49 ff. This work contains a full survey of the controversy with new archaeo 
logical details. 

® Lightfoot, of. ct. i. 259 ff.; 333 

* Ap. Lightfoot, pp. 237, 333- * Zhéd. p. 333- 

© Apokr, Apostelgesch. ii. 27, 6% 
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(ic. about 41-42 A.D.). Then the traditional date of the death of St. Peter 

is 67 or 68; and subtracting 42 from 67 we get just the 25 years required. 

z was assumed that St. Peter’s episcopate dated from his first arrival in 
ome. 

So far the ground is fairly clear. But when Lipsius goes further than this 
and denies the Roman visit ## fofo, his criticism seems to us too drastic?. 
He arrives at his result thus. He traces a double stream in the tradition. 
On the one hand there is the ‘ Petro-pauline tradition’ which regards the two 
Apostles as establishing the Church in friendly co-operation. The outlines 
of this have been sketched above. On the other hand there is the tradition 
of the conflict of St. Peter with Simon Magus, which under the figure of 
Simon Magus made a disguised attack upon St. Paul*. Not only does 
Lipsius think that this is the earliest form of the tradition, but he regards it 
as the original of all other forms which brought St. Peter to Rome‘: the 
only historical ground for it which he would allow is the visit of St. Paul. 
This does not seem to us to be a satisfactory explanation. The traces of the 
Petro-pauline tradition are really earlier than those of the Ebionite legend. 
The way in which they are introduced is free from all suspicion. They are 
supported by collateral evidence (St. Peter’s First Epistle and the traditions 
relating to St. Mark) the weight of which is considerable. There is practic- 
ally no conflicting tradition, The claim of the Roman Church to joint 
foundation by the two Apostles seems to have been nowhere disputed. And 
even the Ebionite fiction is more probable as a distortion of facts that have 
a basis of truth than as pure invention. The visit of St. Peter to Rome, and 
his death there at some uncertain date *, seem to us, if not removed beyond 
all possibility of doubt, yet as well established as many of the leading facts 
of history. 


(3) Composition. ‘The question as to the origin of the Roman 
Church has little more than an antiquarian interest; it is an isolated 
fact or series of facts which does not greatly affect either the picture 
which we form to ourselves of the Church or the sense in which 
we understand the Epistle addressed to it. It is otherwise with 
the question as to its composition. ‘Throughout the Apostolic age 
the determining factor in most historical problems is the relative 


1 It is significant that on this point Weizsicker parts company from Lipsius 
(Apost. Zeitalt. p. 485). 

Op. cit. p. 11 ff. * {bid. p. 28 ff. 

* Jbid. p. 62 ff. 

5 There is no substantial reason for supposing the death of St. Peter to have 
taken place at the same time as that of St. Paul. It is true that the two 
Apostles are commemorated upon the same day (June 29), and that the 
Chronicle of Eusebius refers their deaths to the same year (A.D. 67 Vers. 
Armen.; 68 Hieron.). But the day is probably that of the deposition or re- 
moval of the bodies to or from the Church of St. Sebastian (see above) ; and 
for the year the evidence is very insufficient. Professor Ramsay (Zhe Church 
is the Roman Empire, p. 279 ff.) would place the First Epistle of St. Peter in 
the middle of the Flavian period, A.D. 75-80; and it must be admitted that the 
authorities are not such as to impose an absolute veto on this view. The fact 
that tradition connects the death of St. Peter with the Vatican would seem to 
point to the great. persecution of A.D. 64; but the state of things implied in 
the Epistle does not look as if it were anterior to this. On the other hand, 
Professor Ramsay's arguments have greatly shaken the objections to the tradi- 
tional date of the death of St. Paul. 
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preponderance of the Jewish element or the Gentile. Which of 
these two elements are we to think of as giving its character to 
the Church at Rome? Directly contrary answers have been given 
to the question and whole volumes of controversy have grown up 
around it; but in this instance some real advance has been made, 
and the margin of difference among the leading critics is not now 
very considerable. 

Here as in so many other cases elsewhere the sharper statement of 
the problem dates from Baur, whose powerful influence drew a long 
train of followeis after him; and here as so often elsewhere the 
manner in which Baur himself approaches the question is deter- 
mined not by the minute exegesis of particular passages but by 
a broad and comprehensive view of what seems to him to be the 
argument of the Epistle as a whole. To him the Epistle seems to 
be essentially directed against Jewish Christians. The true centre 
of gravity of the Epistle he found in chaps. ix-xi, St. Paul there 
grapples at close quarters with the objection that if his doctrine 
held good, the special choice of Israel—its privileges and the 
promises made to it—all fell to the ground. At first there is no 
doubt that the stress laid by Baur on these three chapters in com- 
parison with the rest was exaggerated and one-sided. His own 
disciples criticized the position which he took up on this point, and 
he himself gradually drew back from it, chiefly by showing that 
a like tendency ran through the earlier portion of the Epistle. 
There too St. Paul’s object was to argue with the Jewish Christians 
and to expose the weakness of their reliance on formal obedience 
to the Mosaic Law. 

The writer who has worked out this view of Baur’s most elabo- 
rately is Mangold. It is not difficult to show, when the Epistle is 
closely examined, that there is a large element in it which is 
essentially Jewish. The questions with which it deals are Jewish, 
the validity of the Law, the nature of Redemption, the principle on 
which man is to become righteous in the sight of God, the choice 
of Israel. It is also true that the arguments with which St. Paul 
meets these questions are very largely such as would appeal 
specially to Jews. His own views are linked on directly to the 
teaching of the Old Testament, and it is to the Old Testament 
that he goes in support of them. It is fair to ask, what sort of 
relevance arguments of this character would have as addressed to 
Gentiles. 

It was also possible to point to one or two expressions in detail 
which might seem to favour the assumption of Jewish readers. 
Such would be Rom. iv. 1 where Abraham is described (in the 
most probable text) as ‘our forefather according to the flesh’ (ros 
mpomitopa juav Kara odpxa). To that however it was obvious to 
reply that in x Cor. x. 1 St. Paul spoke of the Israelites in the 
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wilderness as ‘our fathers,’ though no one would maintain that the 
Corinthian Christians were by birth Jews. There is more weight 
—indeed there is real weight—in the argument drawn from the 
section, Rom. vii. 1-6, where not only are the readers addressed 
as adeAgoi pou (which would be just as possible if they were con- 
verts from heathenism) but a sustained contrast is drawn between 
an earlier state under the Law (6 vopos wy. 1, 4, 5, 6; not vv. 2, 3 
where the force of the article is different) and a later state of free- 
dom from the Law. It is true that this could not have been 
written to a Church which consisted wholly of Gentiles, unless the 
Apostle had forgotten himself for the moment more entirely than 
he is likely to have done. Still such expressions should not be 
pressed too far. He associates his readers with himself in a manner 
somewhat analogous to that in which he writes to the Corinthians, 
as if their spiritual ancestry was the same as his own. Nor was 
this without reason. He regards the whole pre-Messianic period 
as a period of Law, of which the Law of Moses was only the most 
conspicuous example, 

It is a minor point, but also to some extent a real one, that the 
exhortations in chs. xiii, xiv are probably in part at least addressec 
to Jews. That turbulent race, which had called down the inter- 
ference of the civil power some six or seven years before, needed 
a warning to keep the peace. And the party which had scruples 
about the keeping of days is more likely to have been Jewish than 
Gentile. Still that would only show that some members of the 
Roman Church were Jews, not that they formed a majority. Indeed 
in this instance the contrary would seem to be the case, because 
their opponents seem io have the upper hand and all that St. Paul 
asks for on their behalf is toleration. 

We may take it then as established that there were Jews in the 
Church, and that in substantial numbers; just as we also cannot 
doubt that there was a substantial number of Gentiles. The direct 
way in which St. Paul addresses the Gentiles in ch. xi. 13 ff. (ipo 
8€ A€yw trois €Oveow x.r.A.) would be proof sufficient of this. But it 
is further clear that St. Paul regards the Church as broadly and in 
the main a Gentile Church. It is the Gentile element which gives 
it its colour. This inference cannot easily be explained away from 
the passages, Rom. i. 5-7, 13-15; xv. 14-16. In the first St. Paul 
numbers the Church at Rome among the Gentile Churches, and 
bases on his own apostleship to the Gentiles his right to address 
them. In the second he also connects the obligations he is under 
to preach to them directly with the general fact that all Gentiles 
without exception are his province. In the third he in like manner 
excuses himself courteously for the earnestness with which he has 
written by an appeal to his commission to act as the priest wha 
lays upon the altar the Church of the Gentiles as his offering. 
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This then is the natural construction to put upon the Apostle’s 
language. ‘The Church to which he is writing is Gentile in its 
general complexion; but at the same time it contains so many 
born Jews that he passes easily and freely from the one body to 
the other. He does not feel bound to measure and weigh his 
words, because if he writes in the manner which comes most 
naturally to himself he knows that there will be in the Church 
many who will understand him. The fact to which we have 
already referred, that a large proportion even of the Gentile Chris- 
tians would have approached Christianity through the portals of 
a previous connexion with Judaism, would tend to set him still 
more at his ease in this respect. We shall see in the next section 
that the force which impels the Apostle is behind rather than in 
front. It is not to be supposed that he had any exact statistics 
before him as to the composition of the Church to which he was 
writing. It was enough that he was aware that a letter such as he 
has written was not likely to be thrown away. 

If he had stayed to form a more exact estimate we may take the 
greetings in ch. xvi as a rough indication of the lines that it would 
follow. The collection of names there points to a mixture of 
nationalities. Aquila at least, if not also Prisca?, we know to have 
been a Jew (Acts xviii. 2). Andronicus and Junias and Herodion 
are described as ‘kinsmen’ (cvyyeveis) of the Apostle: precisely 
what this means is not certain—perhaps ‘members of the same 
tribe ’—but in any case they must have been Jews. Mary (Miriam) 
is a Jewish name; and Apelles reminds us at once of /udaeus Apella 
(Horace, Saé. I. v. 100). And there is besides ‘the household of 
Aristobulus,’ some of whom—if Aristobulus was really the grandson 
of Herod or at least connected with that dynasty—would probably 
have the same nationality. Four names (Urbanus, Ampliatus, 
Rufus, and Julia) are Latin. The rest (ten in number) are Greek 
with an indeterminate addition in ‘the household of Narcissus.’ 
Some such proportions as these might well be represented in the 
Church at large. 

(3) Status and Condition. The same list of names may give us 
some idea of the social status of a representative group of Roman 
Christians. ‘The names are largely those of slaves and freedmen. 
In any case the households of Narcissus and Aristobulus would 
belong to this category. It is not inconceivable, though of course 
not proveable, that Narcissus may be the well-known freedman of 
Claudius, put to death in the year 54 a.p., and Aristobulus the 
scion of the house of Herod. We know that at the time when 


2 See the note on ch. xvi. 3, where reference is made to the view favoured 
by Dr. Hort (Rom. and Epk. p. 12 ff.), that Prisca was a Roman ledy belonging 
to the well-known family of that name. 
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St. Paul wrote to the Philippians Christianity had penetrated into 
the retinue of the Emperor himself (Phil. iv. 22). A name like 
Philologus seems to point to a certain degree of culture. We 
should therefore probably not be wrong in supposing that not 
only the poorer class of slaves and freedmen is represented. And 
it must be remembered that the better sort of Greek and some 
Oriental slaves would often be more highly educated and more 
refined in manners than their masters. There is good reason to 
think that Pomponia Graecina, the wife of Aulus Plautius the 
conqueror of Britain, and that in the next generation Flavius 
Clemens and Domitilla, the near relations and victims of Domitian, 
had come under Christian influence’. We should therefore be 
justified in supposing that even at this early date more than one of 
the Roman Christians possessed a not inconsiderable social stand- 
ing and importance. If there was any Church in which the ‘not 
many wise men after the flesh, not many mighty, not many noble,’ 
had an exception, it was at Rome. 

When we look again at the list we see that it has a tendency to 
fall into groups. We hear of Prisca and Aquila, ‘and the Church 
that is in their house,’ of the household of Aristobulus and the 
Christian members of the household of Narcissus, of Asyncritus, &c. 
‘and the brethren that are with them,’ of Philologus and certain 
companions ‘and all the saints that are with them.’ It would only 
be what we should expect if the Church of Rome at this time 
consisted of a number of such little groups, scattered over the 
great city, each with its own rendezvous but without any complete 
and centralized organization. In more than one of the incidental 
notices of the Roman Church it is spoken of as ‘ founded’ (Iren. 
Adv. Haer, Ill. i. 1; iii. 3) or ‘planted’ (Dionysius of Corinth in 
Eus. #. £. Il. xxv. 8) by St. Peter and St. Paul. It may well be 
that although the Church did not in the strict sense owe to these 
Apostles its origin, it did owe to them its first existence as an 
organized whole. 

We must not however exaggerate the want of organization at 
the time when St. Paul is writing. The repeated allusions to 
‘labouring ’ (komav) in the case of Mary, Tryphaena and Tryphosa, 
and Persis—all, as we observe, women—points to some kind of 
regular ministry (cf. for the quasi-technical sense of xumav 1 Thess. 
v.12; 1 Tim.v.17). It is evident that Prisca and Aquila took 
the lead which we should expect of them; and they were well 
trained in St. Paul’s methods. Even without the help of an 
Apostle, the Church had evidently a life of its own; and where 
there is life there is sure to be a spontaneous tendency to definite 
articulation of function. When St. Paul and St. Peter arrived we 


' Lightfoot, Clement, i. 30-39, &c. 
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may believe that they would find the work half done; still it would 
wait the seal of their presence, as the Church of Samaria waited for 
the coming of Peter and John (Acts viii. 14). 


§ 4. THE TIME AND PLACE, OCCASION AND PURPOSE, 
OF THE EPISTLE. . 


(1) Zime and Place. The time and place at which the Epistle 
was written are easy to determine. And the simple and natural 
way in which the notes of both in the Epistle itself dovetail into the 
narrative of the Acts, together with the perfect consistency of the 
whole group of data—subtle, slight, and incidental as they are—in — 
the two documents, at once strongly confirms the truth of the 
history and would almost alone be enough to dispose of the 
doctrinaire objections which have been brought against the 
Epistle. 

St. Paul had long cherished the desire of paying a visit to Rome 
(Rom. i. 13; xv. 23), and that desire he hopes very soon to see 
fulfilled; but at the moment of writing his face is turned not 
westwards but eastwards. A collection has been made in the 
Greek Churches, the proceeds of which he is with an anxious mind 
about to convey to Jerusalem. He feels that his own relation and 
that of the Churches of his founding to the Palestinian Church is 
a delicate matter; the collection is no lightly considered act of 
passing charity, but it has been with him the subject of long and 
earnest deliberation; it is the olive-branch which he is bent upon 
offering. Great issues turn upon it; and he does not know how it 
will be received’. 

We hear much of this collection in the Epistles written about 
this date (1 Cor. xvi. 1 ff.; 2 Cor. viii. 1 ff.; ix. 1 ff). In the 
Acts it is not mentioned before the fact; but retrospectively in 
the course of St. Paul’s address before Felix allusion is made to 
it: ‘after many years I came to bring alms to my nation and 
offerings’ (Acts xxiv. 17). Though the collection is not mentioned 
in the earlier chapters of the Acts, the order of the journey is 
mentioned. When his stay at Ephesus was drawing to an end 
we read that ‘Paul purposed in the spirit, when he had passed 
through Macedonia and Achaia, to go to Jerusalem, saying, After 
I have been there, I must also see Rome’ (Acts xix. 21). Part of 
this programme has been accomplished. At the time of writing 
St. Paul seems to be at the capital of Achaia. The allusions 


* On this collection see am excellent article by Mr. Rendall in Ze Exposifor 
1893, ii: 341 ff. 
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which point to this would none of them taken separately be 
certain, but in combination they amount to a degree of pro- 
bability which is little short of certainty. The bearer of the 
Epistle appears to be one Phoebe who is an active, perhaps an 
official, member of the Church of Cenchreae, the harbour of 
Corinth (Rom. xvi. 1). The house in which St. Paul is staying, 
which is also the meeting-place of the local Church, belongs to 
Gaius (Rom. xvi. 23); and a Gaius St. Paul had baptized at 
Corinth (1 Cor. i. 14). He sends a greeting also from Erastus, 
who is described as ‘oeconomus’ or ‘treasurer’ of the city. The 
office is of some importance, and points to a city of some im- 
portance. This would agree with Corinth; and just at Corinth 
we learn from 2 Tim. iv. 20 that an Erastus was left behind on 
St. Paul’s latest journey—naturally enough if it was his home. 

The visit to Achaia then upon which these indications converge 
is that which is described in Acts xx. 2, 3. It occupied three 
months, which on the most probable reckoning would fall at 
the beginning of the year 58. St. Paul has in his company at 
this time Timothy and Sosipater (or Sopater) who join in the 
greeting of the Epistle (Rom. xvi. 21) and are also mentioned 
in Acts xx. 4. Of the remaining four who send their greetings 
we recognize at least Jason of Thessalonica (Rom. xvi. 21; cf. 
Acts xvii. 6). Just the lightness and unobtrusiveness of all these 
mutual coincidences affixes to the works in which they occur 
the stamp of reality. 


The date thus clearly indicated brings the Epistle to the Romans into 
close connexion with the two Epistles to Corinthians, and less certainly with 
the Epistle to Galatians. We have seen how the collection for the Churches 
of Judaea is one of the links which bind together the first three. Many 
other subtler traces of synchronism in thought and style have been pointed 
out between all four (especially by Bp. Lightfoot in Journ. of Class. and 
Sacr. Philol. iii (1857), p. 289 ff.; also Galatians, p. 43 ff., ed. 2). The 
relative position of 1 and 2 Corinthians and Romans is fixed and certain. 
If Romans was written in the early spring of A.D. 58, then 1 Corinthians 
would fall in the spring and 2 Corinthians in the autumn of A.D. 57'. In 
regard to Galatians the data are not so decisive, and different views are held. 
The older opinion, and that which would seem to be still dominant in 
Germany (it is maintained by Lipsius writing in 1891), is that Galatians 
belongs to the early part of St. Paul’s long stay at Ephesus, A.D. 54 or 55. 
In England Bp. Lightfoot found a number of followers in bringing it into 
closer juxtaposition with Romans, about the winter of A.D. 57-58. The 

uestion however has been recently reopened in two opposite directions: on 

e one hand by Dr. C. Clemen (Chronologie der paulinischen Briefe, Halle, 
1893), who would place it after Romans; and on the other hand by 


1 jJiilicher, in his recent Zim/leitung, p. 62, separates the two Epistles to the 
Corinthians by an interval of eighteen months; nor can this opinion be at once 
raled out of court, though it seems opposed to 1 Cor. xvi. 8, from which we 

ather that when he wrote the first Epistle St. Paul did not contemplate staying 

Ephesus louger than the next succeeding Pentecost. 
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Mr. F. Rendall in The Expositor for April, 1894 (p. 254 ff.), who would 
place it some years earlier. 

Clemen, who propounds a novel view of the chronology of St. Paul’s life 
generally, would interpose the Council of Jerusalem (which he identifies with 
the visit of Acts xxi and not with that of Acts xv) between Romans, which 
he assigns to the winter of A.D. 53-54, and Galatians, which he places towards 
the end of the latter year’, His chief argument is that Galatians represents 
a more advanced and heated stage of the controversy with the Judaizers, and 
he accounts for this by the events which followed the Council (Gal. ii. 12 fff. ; 
i. 6 ff.). There is, however, much that is arbitrary in the whole of this 
reconstruction ; and the common view seems to us far more probable that 
the Epistle to the Romans marks rather the gradual subsidence of troubled 
waters than their first disturbing. There is more to be said for Mr. Rendall’s 
opinion that Galatians was written during the early part of St. Paul’s first 
visit to Corinth in the year 51 (or 52). The question is closely connected 
with the controversy reopened by Professor Ramsay as to the identity of the 
Galatian Churches. For those who see in them the Churches of South 
Galatia (Antioch in Pisidia, Iconium, Lystra and Derbe) the earlier date 
may well seem preferable. If we take them to be the Churches of North 
Galatia (Pessinus, Ancyra, and Tavium), then the Epistle cannot be earlier 
than St. Paul’s settlement at Ephesus on his third journey in the year 54. 
The argument which Bishop Lightfoot based on resemblances of thought and 
language between Galatians and Romans rests upon facts that are indisput- 
able, but does not carry with it any certain inference as to date. 


(2) Occasion. If the time and place of the Epistle are clear, 
the occasion of it is still clearer; St. Paul himself explains it 
in unmistakable language twice over. At the beginning of the 
Epistle (Rom. i. 10-15) he tells the Romans how much he has 
longed to pay them a visit; and now that the prospect has been 
brought near he evidently writes to prepare them for it. And 
at the end of the Epistle (ch. xv. 22-33) he repeats his explanation 
detailing all his plans both for the near and for the more distant 
future, and telling them how he hopes to make his stay with them 
the most important stage of his journey to Spain. We know that 
his intention was fulfilled in substance but not in the manner 
of its accomplishment. He went up to Jerusalem and then 


1 Dr, Clemen places St. Paul’s long stay at Ephesus (2} years on his reckon- 
ing) in 50-52 A.D. In the course of it would fall our 1 Corinthians and two 
jut of the three letters which are supposed to be combined in our 2 Corinthians 
(for this division there is really something of a case). He then inserts a third 
missionary journey, extending not over three months (as Acts xx. 3), but 
Over some two years in Macedonia and Greece. To this he refers the last 
Corinthian letter (2 Cor. i-viii) and a genuine fragment of Ep. to Titus 
(Tit. iii. 12-14). Ep. to Romans is written from Corinth in the winter of 
A.D. 53-54. Then follow the Council at Jerusalem, the dispute at Antioch, 
Ep. to Galatians, and a fourth journey in Asia Minor, with another genuine 
fragment, 2 Tim. iv, 19-21. This fills the interval which ends with the arrest 
at Jerusalem in the year 58, Epp. to Phil., Col., Philem. and one or two more 
fragments of Past. Epp., the Apostle’s arrival at Rome in A.D. 61 and his 
death in A.D. 64, The whole scheme stands or falls with the place assigned to 
the Council of Jerusalem, and the estimate formed of the historical charactes 
of the Acts. 
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to Rome, but only after two years’ forcible detention, and as 
a prisoner awaiting his trial. 

(3) Purpose. A more complicated question meets us when 
from the occasion or proximate cause of the Epistle to the Romans 
we pass to its purpose or ulterior cause. The Apostle’s reasons 
for writing to Rome lie upon the surface; his reasons for writing 
the particular letter he did write will need more consideration. 
No doubt there is a providence in it. It was willed that such 
a letter should be written for the admonition of after-ages. But 
through what psychological channels did that providence work? 

Here we pass on to much debated ground; and it will perhaps 
help us if w. begin by presenting the opposing theories in as 
antithetical a form as possible. 

When the different views which have been held come to be 
examined, they will be found to be reducible to two main types, 
which differ not on a single point but on a number of co-ordinated 
points. One might be described as primarily historical, the other 
primarily dogmatic; one directs attention mainly to the Church 
addressed, the other mainly to the writer; one adopts the view 
of a predominance of Jewish-Christian readers, the other pre- 
supposes readers who are predominantly Gentile Christians. 

Here again the epoch-making impulse came from Baur. It was 
Baur who first worked out a coherent theory, the essence of which 
was that it claimed to be historical. He argued from the analogy 
of the other Epistles which he allowed to be genuine. The cir- 
cumstances of the Corinthian Church are reflected as in a glass in 
the Epistles to the Corinthians; the circumstances of the Galatian 
Churches come out clearly from that to the Galatians. Did it not 
follow that the circumstances of the Roman Church might be 
directly inferred from the Epistle to the Romans, and that the 
Epistle itself was written with deliberate reference to them? Why 
all this Jewish-sounding argument if the readers were not Jews? 
Why these constant answers to objections if there was no one to 
object? The issues discussed were similar in many respects to 
those in the Epistle to the Galatians. In Galatia a fierce con- 
troversy was going on. Must it not therefore be assumed that 
there was a like controversy, only milder and more tempered, at 
Rome, and that the Apostle wished to deal with it in a manner 
correspondingly milder and more tempered? 

There was truth in all this; but it was truth to some extent 
one-sided and exaggerated. A little reflexion will show that the 
cases of the Churches of Corinth and Galatia were not exactly 
parallel to that of Rome. In Galatia St. Paul was dealing with 
a perfectly definite state of things in a Church which he himself had 
founded, and the circumstances of which he knew from within and 
not merely by hearsay. At Corinth he had spent a still longer 
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time; when he wrote he was not far distant; there had been 
frequent communications between the Church and the Apostle; 
and in the case of Corinthians he had actually before him a letter 
containing a number of questions which he was requested to 
answer, while in that of 2 Corinthians he had a personal report 
brought to him by Titus. What could there be like this at Rome? 
The Church there St. Paul had not founded, had not even seen; 
and, if we are to believe Baur and the great majority of his followers, 
he had not even any recognizable correspondents to keep him 
informed about it. For by what may seem a strange inconsistency 
it was especially the school of Baur which denied the genuineness 
of ch. xvi, and so cut away a whole list of persons from one or 
other of whom St. Paul might have really learnt something about 
Roman Christianity. 

These contradictions were avoided in the older theory which 
prevailed before the time of Baur and which has not been without 
adherents, of whom the most prominent perhaps is Dr. Bernhard 
Weiss, since his day. According to this theory the main object of 
the Epistle is doctrinal; it is rather a theological treatise than 
a letter ; its purpose is to instruct the Roman Church in central 
principles of the faith, and has but little reference to the circum- 
stances of the moment. 

It would be wrong to call this view—at least in its recent forms 
—unhistorical. It takes account of the situation as it presented 
itself, but looks at another side of it from that which caught the 
eye of Baur. The leading idea is no longer the position of the 
readers, but the position of the writer: every thing is made to turn 
on the truths which the Apostle wished to place on record, and for 
which he found a fit recipient in a Church which seemed to have so 
commanding a future before it. 

Let us try to do justice to the different aspects of the problem. 
The theories which have so far been mentioned, and others of 
which we have not yet spoken, are only at fault in so far as they 
are exclusive and emphasize some one point to the neglect of the 
rest. Nature is usually more subtle than art. A man of St. Paul’s 
ability sitting down to write a letter on matters of weight would be 
likely to have several influences present to his mind at once, and 
his language would be moulded now by one and now by another. 

Three factors may be said to have gone to ‘he shaping of this 
letter of St. Paul’s. 

The first of these will be that which Baur took almost for the 
only one. The Apostle had some real knowledge of the state of 
the Church to which he was writing. Here we see the importance 
of his connexion with Aquila and Prisca. His intercourse with 
them would probably give the first impulse to that wish which he 
tells us that he had entertained for many years to visit Rome in 
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person When first he met them at Corinth they were newly 
arrived from the capital; he would hear from them of the state of 
things they left behind them; and a spark would be enough to 
fire his imagination at the prospect of winning a foothold for Christ 
and the Gospel in the seat of empire itself. We may well 
believe—if the speculations about Prisca are valid, and even with- 
out drawing upon these—that the two wanderers would keep up 
communication with the Christians of their home. And now, very 
probably at the instance of the Apostle, they had returned to 
prepare the way for his coming. We cannot afford to lose so 
valuable a link between St. Paul and the Church he had set his 
heart on visiting. Two of his most trusted friends are now on the 
spot, and they would not fail to report all that it was essential to 
the Apostle to know. He may have had other correspondents 
besides, but they would be the chief. To this source we may look 
for what there is of local colour in the Epistle. If the argument is 
addressed now to Gentiles by birth and now to Jews; if we catch 
a glimpse of parties in the Church, ‘the strong’ and ‘the weak’; 
if there is a hint of danger threatening the peace and the faith of 
the community (as in ch. xvi. 17-20)—it is from his friends in 
Rome that the Apostle draws his knowledge of the conditions with 
which he is dealing. 

The second factor which helps in determining the character of 
the Epistle has more to do with what it is not than with what it is: 
it prevents it from being as it was at one time described, ‘a com- 
pendium of the whole of Christian doctrine.’ The Epistle is not 
this, because like all St. Paul’s Epistles it implies a common basis 
of Christian teaching, those mapaddéce:s as they are called elsewhere 
(« Cor. xi. 2; 2 Thess. ii. 15; iii. 6), which the Apostle is able to 
take for granted as already known to his readers, and which he 
therefore thinks it unnecessary to repeat without special reason. 
He will not ‘lay again’ a foundation which is already laid. He 
will not speak of the ‘first principles’ of a Christian’s belief, but 
will ‘go on unto perfection.’ Hence it is that just the most funda- 
mental doctrines—the Divine Lordship of Christ, the value of His 
Death, the nature of the Sacraments—are assumed rather than 
Stated or proved. Such allusions as we get to these are concerned 
not with the rudimentary but with the more developed forms of the 
doctrines in question, They nearly always add something to the 
common stock of teaching, give to it a profounder significance, 
or apply it in new and unforeseen directions. The last charge 
that could be brought against the Epistle would be that it consisted 
of Christian commonplaces. It is one of the most original of 
writings. No Christian can have read it for the first time without 
feeling that he was introduced to heights and depths of Christianity 
of which he had never been conscious before. 
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For, lastly, the most powerful of all the influences which have 
shaped the contents of the Epistle is the experience of the writer. 
The main object which he has in view is really not far to seek. 
When he thought of visiting Rome his desire was to ‘have some 
fruit’ there, as in the rest of the Gentile world (Rom. i. 13). He 
longed to impart to the Roman Christians some ‘ spiritual gift,’ 
such as he knew that he had the power of imparting (i. 115 Xv. 
29). By this he meant the effect of his own personal presence, 
but the gift was one that could be exercised also in absence. He 
has exercised it by this letter, which is itself the outcome of a 
mvevpattxoy ydapiopa, a word of instruction, stimulus, and warning, 
addressed in the first instance to the Church at Rome, and through 
it to Christendom for all time. 

The Apostle has reached another turning-point in his career. 
He is going up to Jerusalem, not knowing what will befall him 
there, but prepared for the worst. He is aware that the step which 
he is taking is highly critical and he has no confidence that he will 
escape with his life’. This gives an added solemnity to his utter- 
ance; and it is natural that he should cast back his glance over 
the years which had passed since he became a Christian and sum 
up the result as he felt it for himself. It is not exactly a conscious 
summing up, but it is the momentum of this past experience which 
guides his pen. 

Deep in the background of all his thought lies that one great 
event which brought him within the fold of Christ. For him it 
had been nothing less than a revolution ; and it fixed permanently 
his conception of the new forces which came with Christianity into 
the world. ‘To believe in Christ,’ ‘to be baptized into Christ,’ 
these were the watchwords; and the Apostle felt that they were 
pregnant with intense meaning. That new personal relation of 
the believer to his Lord was henceforth the motive-power which 
dominated the whole of his life. It was also met, as it seemed, ina 
marvellous manner from above. We cannot doubt that from his con- 
version onwards St. Paul found himself endowed with extraordinary 
energies. Some of them were what we should call miraculous; 
but he makes no distinction between those which were miraculous 
and those which were not. He set them all down as miraculous 
in the sense of having a direct Divine cause. And when he looked 
around him over the Christian Church he saw that like endowments, 
energies similar in kind if inferior to his own in degree, were 
widely diffused. They were the characteristic mark of Christians, 
Partly they took a form which would be commonly described as 
supernatural, unusual powers of healing, unusual gifts of utterance, 
an unusual magnetic influence upon others; partly they consisted 


1 This is impressively stated in Hort, Rom. and Eph. p. 42 ff. 
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in a strange elation of spirit which made suffering and toil seem 
lignt and insignificant; but most of all the new impulse was moral 
in its working, it blossomed out in a multitude of attractive traits— 
‘love, joy, peace, longsuffering, kindness, goodness, faithfulness, 
meekness, temperance. These St. Paul called ‘fruits of the 
Spirit. The act of faith on the part of man, the influence of the 
Spirit (which was only another way of describing the influence of 
Christ Himself) from the side of God, were the two outstanding 
facts which made the lives of Christians differ from those of other 
men. 

These are the postulates of Christianity, the forces to which the 
Apostle has to appeal for the solution of practical problems as they 
present themselves. His time had been very largely taken up 
with such problems. There had been the great question as to 
the terms on which Gentiles were to be admitted to the new society. 
On this head St. Paul could have no doubt. His own ruling 
principles, ‘faith’ and ‘the Spirit,’ made no distinction between 
Jew and Gentile; he had no choice but to contend for the equal 
rights of both—a certain precedence might be yielded to the Jews 
as the chosen people of the Old Covenant, but that was all. 

This battle had been fought and won. But it left behind 
a question which was intellectually more troublesome—a question 
brought home by the actual effect of the preaching of Christianity, 
very largely welcomed and eagerly embraced by Gentiles, but as 
a rule spurned and rejected by the Jews—how it could be that 
Israel, the chosen recipient of the promises of the Old Testament, 
should be excluded from the benefit now that those promises came 
to be fulfilled. Clearly this question belongs to the later reflective 
stage of the controversy relating to Jew and Gentile. The active 
contending for Gentile liberties would come first, the philosophic 
or theological assignment of the due place of Jew and Gentile in 
the Divine scheme would naturally come afterwards. ‘This more 
advanced stage has now been reached ; the Apostle has made up 
his mind on the whole series of questions at issue; and he takes 
the opportunity of writing to the Romans at the very centre of the 
empire, to lay down calmly and deliberately the conclusions to 
which he has come. 

The Epistle is the ripened fruit of the thought and struggles of 
the eventful years by which it had been preceded. It is no merely 
abstract disquisition but a letter full of direct human interest in the 
persons to whom it is written; it is a letter which contains here 
and there side-glances at particular local circumstances, and at 
least one emphatic warning (ch. xvi. 17-20) against a danger 
which had not reached the Church as yet, but any day might reach 


4 See the notes on ch. viii. 9-17 ; compare also ch. vi, 1-14, 
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it, and the full urgency of which the Apostle knew only too well ; 
but the main theme of the letter is the gathering in of the harvest, 
at once of the Church’s history since the departure of its Master, 
and of the individual history of a single soul, that one soul which 
under God had had the most active share in making the course of 
external events what it was. St. Paul set himself to give the 
Roman Church of his best; he has given it what was perhaps in 
some ways too good for it—more we may be sure than it would be 
able to digest and assimilate at the moment, but just for that very 
reason a body of teaching which eighteen centuries of Christian 
interpreters have failed to exhaust. Its richness in this respect is 
due to the incomparable hold which it shows on the essential 
principles of Christ’s religion, and the way in which, like the 
Bible in general, it pierces through the conditions of a particular 
time and place to the roots of things which are permanent and 
universal. 


§ 5. THE ARGUMENT. 


¥n the interesting essay in which, discarding all tradition, he 
seeks to re-interpret the teaching of St. Paul directly from the 
standpoint of the nineteenth century, Matthew Arnold maps out the 
contents of the Epistle as follows :— 

‘If a somewhat pedantic form of expression may be forgiven for 
the sake of clearness, we may say that of the eleven first chapters 
of the Epistle to the Romans—the chapters which convey Paul’s 
theology, though not .. . with any scholastic purpose or in any 
formal scientific mode of exposition—of these eleven chapters, the 
first, second, and third are, in a scale of importance, fixed by 
a scientific criticism of Paul’s line of thought, sub-primary; the 
fourth and fifth are secondary; the sixth and eighth are primary; 
the seventh chapter is sub-primary; the ninth, tenth, and eleventh 
chapters are secondary. Furthermore, to the contents of the 
separate chapters themselves this scale must be carried on, so far as 
to mark that of the two great primary chapters, the sixth and 
eighth, the eighth is primary down only to the end of the twenty- 
eighth verse ; from thence to the end it is, however, eloquent, yet 
for the purpose of a scientific criticism of Paul’s essential theology 
only secondary’ (S#. Paul and Protestantism, p. 92 f.). 

This extract may serve as a convenient starting-point for our 
examination of the argument: and it may conduce to clearness of 
apprehension if we complete the summary analysis of the Epistle 
given by the same writer, with the additional advantage of presenting © 
it in his fresh and bright manner :— 
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‘ The first chapter is to the Gentiles—its purport is: You have 
not righteousness. The second is to the Jews—its purport 
is: No more have you, though you think you have. The third 
chapter assumes faith in Christ as the one source of right- 
eousness for all men. ‘The fourth chapter gives to the notion 
of righteousness through faith the sanction of the Old Testament 
and of the history of Abraham. The fifth insists on the causes for 
thankfulness and exultation in the boon of righteousness through 
faith in Christ; and applies illustratively, with this design, the 
history of Adam. The sixth chapter comes to the all-important 
- question: “ What is that faith in Christ which I, Paul, mean ?”— 
and answers it. The seventh illustrates and explains the answer. 
But the eighth down to the end of the twenty-eighth verse, develops 
and completes the answer. The rest of the eighth chapter expresses 
the sense of safety and gratitude which the solution is fitted to 
inspire. The ninth, tenth, and eleventh chapters uphold the second 
chapter's thesis—so hard to a Jew, so easy to us—chat righteous- 
ness is not by the Jewish law; but dwell with hope and joy on a 
final result of things which is to be favourable to Israel’ (zdzd. p. 93). 

Some such outline as this would be at the present stage of in- 
vestigation generally accepted. It is true that Baur threw the 
centre of gravity upon chapters ix—xi, and held that the rest of the 
Epistle was written up to these: but this view would now on 
almost all hands be regarded as untenable. The problem discussed 
in these chapters doubtless weighed heavily on the Apostle’s mind ; 
in the circumstances under which he was writing it was doubiless 
a problem of very considerable urgency; but for all that it is 
a problem which belongs rather to the circumference of St. Paul’s 
thought than to the centre; it is not so much a part of his funda- 
mental teaching as a consequence arising from its collision with an 
unbelieving world. 

On this head the scholarship of the present day would be on the 
side of Matthew Arnold. It points, however, to the necessity, in 
any attempt to determine what is primary and what is not primary 
in the argument of the Epistle, of starting with a clear understanding 
of the point of view from which the degrees of relative importance 
are to be assigned. Baur’s object was historical--to set the 
Epistle in relation to the circumstances of its composition. On 
that assumption his view was partially—though still not more than 
partially—justified. Matthew Arnold’s object on the other hand 
was what he calls ‘a scientific criticism of Paul’s thought’; by 
which he seems to mean (though perhaps he was not wholly clear 
in his own mind) an attempt to discriminate in it those elements 
which are of the highest permanent value. It was natural that he 
should attach the greatest importance to those elements in particular 
which seemed to be capable ot direct personal verification, From 
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this point of view we need not question his assignment of a primary 
significance to chapters vi and viii. His reproduction of the thought 
of these chapters is the best thing in his book, and we have drawn 
upon it ourselves in the commentary upon them (p. 163 f.). There 
is more in the same connexion that well deserves attentive study. 
But there are other portions of the Epistle which are not capable of 
verification precisely in the same manner, and yet were of primary 
importance to St. Paul himself and may be equally of primary 
importance to those of us who are willing to accept his testimony 
in spiritual things which lie beyond the reach of our personal 
experience. Matthew Arnold is limited by the method which he 
applies—and which others would no doubt join with him in 
applying—to the subjective side of Christianity, the emotions and 
efforts which it generates in Christians. But there is a further 
question how and why they came to be generated. And in the 
answer which St. Paul would give, and which the main body of 
Christians very largely on his authority would also give to that 
question, he and they alike are led up into regions where direct 
human verification ceases to be possible. 

It is quite true that ‘faith in Christ’ means attachment to Christ, 
a strong emotion of love and gratitude. But that emotion is not 
confined, as we say, to ‘the historical Christ,’ it has for its object 
not only Him who walked the earth as ‘ Jesus of Nazareth’; it is 
directed towards the same Jesus ‘ crucified, risen and ascended to 
the right hand of God.’ St. Paul believed, and we also believe, 
that His transit across the stage of our earth was accompanied by 
consequences in the celestial sphere which transcend our faculties. 
We cannot pretend to be able to verify them as we can verify that 
which passes in our own minds. And yet a certain kind of indirect 
verification there is. The thousands and tens of thousands of 
Christians who have lived and died in the firm conviction of the 
truth of these supersensual realities, and who upon the strength of 
them have reduced their lives to a harmonious unity superseding 
the war of passion, do really afford no slight presumption that the 
beliefs which have enabled them. to do this are such as the Ruler of 
the universe approves, and such as aptly fit into the eternal order. 
Whatever the force of this presumption to the outer world, it is one 
which the Christian at least will cherish. 

We therefore do not feel at liberty to treat as anything less than 
primary that which was certainly primary to St. Paul. We entirely 
accept the view that chapters vi and viii are primary, but we also 
feel bound to place by their side the culminating verses of chapter 
iii, The really fundamental passages in the Epistle we should say 
were, ch.i. 16, 17, which states the problem, and iii. 21-26, vi. I-14, 
viii. 1-30 (rather than 1-28), which supply its solution. The 
problem is, How is man to become righteous in the sight of God} 
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And the answer is (1) by certain great redemptive acts on the 
part of God which take effect in the sphere above, though their 
consequences are felt throughout the sphere below; (2) through 
a certain ardent apprehension of these acts and of their Author 
Christ, on the part of the Christian; and (3) through his con- 
tinued self-surrender to Divine influences poured out freely and 
unremittingly upon him. 

It is superfluous to say that there is nothing whatever that is new 
in this statement, It does but reproduce the belief, in part implicit 
rather than explicit, of the Early Church; then further defined and 
emphasized more vigorously on some of its sides at the Reformation ; 
and lastly brought to a more even balance (or what many would 
fain make a more even balance) by the Church of our own day. Of 
course it is liable to be impugned, as it is impugned by the 
attractive writer whose words have been quoted above, in the 
interest of what is thought to be a stricter science. But whatever 
the value in itself of the theory which is substituted for it, we may 
be sure that it does not adequately represent the mind of St. Paul. 
In the present commentary our first object is to do justice to this. 
How it is afterwards to be worked up into a complete scheme of 
Yeligious belief, it lies beyond our scope to consider. 


For the sake of the student it may be well to draw out the 
contents of the Epistle in a tabular analytical form. St. Paul, as 
Matthew Arnold rightly reminds us, is no Schoolman, and his 
method is the very reverse of all that is formal and artificial. But 
it is undoubtedly helpful to set before ourselves the framework of 
his thought, just as a knowledge of anatomy conduces to the better 
understanding of the living human frame. 


I—Introduction (i. 1-15). 
a. The Apostolic Salutation (i. 1-7). 
8. St. Paul and the Roman Church (i. 8-15). 


I.—Doctrinal. 
THE GREAT THESIS. Problem: How is Righteousness to be attained? 
Answer: Not by man’s work, but by God’s gift, through Faith, or 
loyal attachment to Christ (i. 16, 17). 


A. Righteousness as a state or condition in the sight of God (Justification) 
(i, 18-v. 21). 
1. Righteousness not hitherto attained (i. 18-iii. 20). 
{ Rather, by contrast, a scene which bespeaks impending Wrath). 
@, Failure of the Gentile (i. 18-32). 
(i.) Natural Religion (i. 18-20) ; 
(ii.) deserted for idolatry (i. 21-25) ; 
(iii.) hence judicial abandonment to abominable sins (26, 27), to 
every kind of moral depravity (28-31), even to perversion of 
conscience (33). 
@. [Transitional]. Future jadgement without respect of persons such ss 
Jew o1: Gentile (ii. 1-16). 
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(i.) Jewish critic and Gentile sinner in the same position (ii. 1-4). 
(ii.) Standard of judgement : deeds, not privileges (ii. 5-11). 
(iii.) Rule of judgement: Law of Moses for the Jew; Law of Con 
science for the Gentile (ii. 12-16). 
y. Failure of the Jew (ii. 17-29). Profession and reality, as regards 
(i.) Law (ii. 17-24); 
(ii.) Circumcision (ii. 25-29). 
& [Parenthetic]. Answer to casuistical objections from Jewish stand- 
point (iii. 1-8). 
(i.) The pate advantage as recipient of Divine Promises 
(iii. 1, 2); 
(ii.) which promises are not invalidated by Man’s unfaithfulness 
(iii. 3, 4). 
(iii.) Yet God’s sania glory no excuse for human sin (iii. 5-8). 
@. Universal failure to attain to righteousness and earn acceptance 
illustrated from Scripture (iii. 9-20). 


g. Consequent Exposition of New System (iii. 21-31) : 
a, (i.) in its relation to Law, independent of it, yet attested by # 
(21); ? 

(ii.) in its wha ok as the free gift of God (22-24) ; 

(iii.) in the method of its realization through the propitiatory Death 
of Christ, which occupies under the New Dispensation the 
same place which Sacrifice, especially the ceremonies of the 
Day of Atonement, occupied under the Old (25) ; a 

(iv.) im its final cause—the twofold manifestation of God’s righteous 
ness, at once asserting itself against sin and conveying pardon 
to the sinner (26). 

8. Preliminary note of two main consequences from this; 
(i.) Boasting excluded (24, 28); 
(ii.) Jew and Gentile alike accepted (29-31). 


3. Relation of this New System to O. T. considered im reference to the 
crucial case of Abraham (iv. 1-25). p 
(i.) Abraham’s acceptance (like that described by David) turned 
on Faith, not Works (iv. 1-8) ; 
(ii.) nor Circumcision (iv. 9-12) | 
[so that there might be nothing to prevent him from 
being the spiritual father of uncircumcised as well as 
circumcised (11, 12)], 
(idi.) nor Law, the antithesis of Promise (iv. 13-17) 
[so that he might be the spiritual father of a// believers, 
not of those under the Law only]. 
(iv.) Abraham’s Faith, a type of the Christian’s (iv. 17-2§) : 
[he too believed in a birth from the dead]. 


@ Blissful effects of Righteousness by Faith (v. 1-21). 
@. (i.) It leads by sure degrees to a triumphant hope of final sal- 
vation (v. 1-4). 
(ii.) That hope guaranteed @ fortiord by the Love displayed ia 
Christ's Death for sinners (v. 5-11). 
@. Contrast of these effects with those of Adam’s Fall (vy. 1a-a1) s 
(i.) like, in the transition from one to all (12-14); 
(ii.) unlike, in that where one brought sin, condemnation, death, the 
other brought grace, a declaration of unmerited righteous- 
ness, life (15-17). 
@ii.) Summary. Relations of Fall, Law, Grace (18-21) 
[The Fall brought sin; Law increased it; but Grace more 
than cancels the ill effects of Law]. 
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B. Progressive Righteousness in the Christian (Sanctification) (vi-viii). 

1. Reply to further casuistical objection: ‘If more sin means more 
grace, why not go on sinning ?’ 

The immersion of Baptism carried with it a death to sin, 
and union with the risen Christ. The Christian there- 
fore cannot, must not, sin (vi. I-14). 
8. The Christian’s Release: what it is, and what it is not: shown by 
two metaphors. 
a. Servitude and emancipation (vi. 15-23). 
6. The marriage-bond (vii. 1-6). 
[The Christian’s old self dead to the Law with Christ; so tha: 
he is henceforth free to live with Him], 

§ Judaistic objection from seeming disparagement of Law: met by an 
analysis of the moral conflict in the soul. Law is impotent. 
and gives an impulse or handle to sin, but is not itself sinful 
(vii. 7-24). The conflict ended by the interposition of 
Christ (25). 

4. Perspective of the Christian’s New Career (viii). 

The Indwelling Spirit. 

«. Failure of the previous system made good by Christ’s Incarnation 
and the Spirit’s presence (viii. 1-4). 

8. The new wgime contrasted with the old—the régime of the Spirit 
with the weakness of unassisted humanity (vili. 5-9). 

y. The Spirit’s presence a guarantee of bodily as well as moral 
resurrection (viii. 10-13) ; 

& also a guarantee that the Christian enjoys with God a son’s relation, 
and will enter upon a son’s inheritance (viii. 14-17). 

«. That abet inheritance the object of creation’s yearning (viii. 
18-22); 

and of the Christian’s hope (viii. 23-25). 

gy. Human infirmity assisted by the Spirit’s intercession (viii. 26, 27) 

@. and sustained by the knowledge of the connected chain by which 
God works out His purpose of salvation (viii. 28-30). 

& Imviolable security of the Christian in dependence upon God’s 
favour and the love of Christ (viii. 31-39). 


C. Problem of Israel’s Unbelief. The Gospel in history (ix, x, xi), The 
rejection of the Chosen People a sad contrast to its high destiny and 
privileges (ix. I-5). 

1. Justice of the Rejection (ix. 6-29). 
a. The Rejection of Israel not inconsistent with the Divine promises 
(ix. 6-13) ; 
&. nor with the Divine Justice (ix. 14-29). 
(i.) The absoluteness of God’s choice shown from the O.T. (ix. 
14-18). 
(fi.) A necessary deduction from His position as Creator (ix. 


19-23). 
(iii.) The alternate choice of Jews and Gentiles expressly reserved 
and foretold in Scripture (ix. 24-29), 

a. Cause of the Rejection. 
@ Israel sought righteousness by Works instead of Faith, in their own 
way and not in, God’s way (ix. 30-x. 4). 
And this although God’s method was— : 
(i.) Not difficult and remote but near and easy (x. 5-10); 
(ii.) Within the reach of all, Jew and Gentile alike (x. 11-13). 
&. Nor can Israel plead in defence want of opportunity or warning— 
(i.) The Gospel has been fully and universally preached (x. 14-18) 
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(#i.) Israel had been warned beforehand by the Prophet that they 
would reject God’s Message (x. 19-21). 

3. Mitigating considerations. The purpose of God (xi). 

@. The Unbelief of Israel is now as in the past only partial (xi. 1-10). 

8. It is only temporary— 

(i.) Their fall has a special purpose—the introduction of the 
Gentiles (xi. 11-15). 

(ii.) That Israel will be restored is vouched for by the holy stock 
from which it comes (xi. 16-24). 

y. In all this may be seen the purpose of God working upwards 
through seeming severity, to a beneficent result —the final 
restoration of all (xi. 25-31). 

Doxology (xi. 33-36). 
Ii.—Practical and Hortatory. 
(1) The Christian sacrifice (xii. 1, 2). 
(2) The Christian as a member of the Church (xii. 3-8). 
(3) The Christian in his relation to others (xii..g-21). 
The Christian’s vengeance (xii. 19~31). 
(4) Church and State (xiii. 1-7). 
(5) The Christian’s one debt; the law of love (xiii. 8-16). 
The day approaching (xiii. 11-14). 
(6) Toleration; the strong and the weak (xiv. 1-xv. 6), 
The Jew and the Gentile (xv. 7-13). 
IV.— Epilogue. 
a. Personal explanations. Motive of the Epistle. Proposed visit ta 
' Rome (xv. 14-33). 
8. Greetings to various persons (xvi. 1-16). 
A warning (xvi. 17-20). 
Postscript by the Apostle’s companions and amanuensis (xvi. 
aI-23). 
Benediction and Doxology (xvi. 24-37). 

It is often easiest to bring out the force and strength of an 
argument by starting from its conclusion, and we possess in the 
doxology at the end of the Epistle a short summary made by 
St. Paul himself of its contents. The question of its genuineness 
has been discussed elsewhere, and it has been shown in the 
commentary how clearly it refers to all the leading thoughts of the 
Epistle ; it remains only to make use of it to help us to understand 
the argument which St. Paul is working out and the conclusion to 
which he is leading us. : 

The first idea which comes prominently before us is that of ‘the 
Gospel’; it meets us in the Apostolic salutation at the beginning, 
in the statement of the thesis of the Epistle, in the doxology at the 
end where it is expanded in the somewhat unusual form ‘ according 
to my Gospel and the preaching of Jesus Christ.’ So again in 
xi. 28 it is incidentally shown that what St. Paul is describing is the 
method or plan of the Gospel. This idea of the Gospel then is 
a fundamental thought of the Epistle ; and it seems to mean this. 
There are two competing systems or plans of life or salvation 
before St. Paul’s mind. The one is the old Jewish system, a know- 
ledge of which is presupposed ; the other is the Christian system, 
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a knowledge of which again is presupposed. St. Paul is not 
expounding the Christian religion, he is writing to Christians ; 
what he aims at expounding is the meaning of the new system. 
This may perhaps explain the manner in which he varies between 
the expressions ‘ the Gospel,’ or ‘ the Gospel of God,’ or ‘ the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ,’ and ‘my Gospel.’ The former represents the 
Christian religion as recognized and preached by all, the latter 
represents his own personal exposition of its plan and meaning. 
The main purpose of the argument then is an explanation of the 
meaning of the new Gospel of Jesus Christ, as succeeding to and 
taking the place of the old method, but also in a sense as embracing 
and continuing it. 

St. Paul begins then with a-theological description of the new 
method. He shows the need for it, he explains what it is—emphasiz- 
ing its distinctive features in contrast to those of the old system, and 
at the same time proving that it is the necessary and expected out- 
come of that old system. He then proceeds to describe the work- 
ing of this system in the Christian life; and lastly he vindicates 
for it its true place in history. The universal character of the new 
Gospel has been already emphasized, he must now trace the plan 
by which it is to attain this universality. The rejection of the Jews, 
the calling of the Gentiles, are both steps in this process and 
necessary steps. But the method and plan pursued in these cases 
and partially revealed, enable us to learn, if we have faith to do 
go, that ‘mystery which has been hidden from the foundation 
of the world,’ but which has always guided the course of human 
history—the purpose of God to ‘sum up all things in Christ.’ 

If this point has been made clear, it will enable us to bring out 
the essential unity and completeness of the argument of the 
Epistle. We do not agree-as we have explained above with the 
opinion of Baur, revived by Dr. Hort, that chap. ix—xi represent 
the essential part of the Epistle, to which all the earlier part is but 
an introduction. That is certainly a one-sided view. But Dr. 
Hort’s examination of the Epistle is valuable as reminding us that 
neither are these chapters an appendix accidentally added which 
might be omitted without injuring St. Paul’s argument and plan, 

We can trace incidentally the various difficulties, partly raised by 
opponents, partly suggested by his own thought, which have helped 
to shape different portions of the Epistle. We are able to analyze 
and separate the difierent stages in the argument more accurately 
and distinctly than in any other of St. Paul’s writings. But this 
must not blind us to the iact that the whole is one great argument; 
the purpose of which is to explain the Gospel of God in Jesus the 
Messiah, and to show its efiects on human life, and in the history 
of the race, and thus to vindicate for it the right to be considered 
the ultimate and final revelation oi God’s purpose for mankind. 

a 
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§ 6, LANGUAGE AND STYLE. 


(1) Language’. It will seem at first sight to the uninitiated 
reader a rather strange paradox that a letter addressed to the 
capital of the Western or Latin world should be written in Greek. 
Yet there is no paradox, either to the classical scholar who is 
acquainted with the history of the Early Empire, or to the ecclesias- 
tical historian who follows the fortunes of the Early Church. Both 
are aware that for fully two centuries and a half Greek was the 
predominant language if not of the city of Rome as a whole yet of 
large sections of its inhabitants, and in particular of those sections 
among which was to be sought the main body of the readers of 
the Epistle. 

The early history of the Church of Rome might be said to fall 
into three periods, of which the landmarks would be (£) the appear- 
ance of the first Latin writers, said by Jerome* to be Apollonius 
who suffered under Commodus in the year 185, and whose 
Apology and Acts have been recently recovered in an Armenian 
Version and edited by Mr. Conybeare *, and Victor, an African by 
birth, who became Bishop of Rome about 189 a.p. (2) Next 
would come in the middle of the third century a more considerable 
body of Latin literature, the writings of Novatian and the corre- 
spondence between the Church of Rome and Cyprian at Carthage. 
(3) Then, lastly, there would be the definite Latinizing of the capital 
of the West which followed upon the transference of the seat of 
empire to Constantinople dating from 330 a.D. 

(1) The evidence of Juvenal and Martial refers to the latter half of the 
first century. Juvenal speaks with indignation of the extent to which Rome 
was being converted into ‘a Greek city ‘.’ Martial regards ignorance of Greek 
as a mark of rusticity®. Indeed, there was a double tendency which em- 
braced at once classes at both ends of the social scale. On the one hand 
among slaves and in the trading classes there were swarms of Greeks and 
Greek-speaking Orientals. On the other hand in the higher ranks it was 
the fashion to speak Greek; children were taught it by Greek nurses; and in 
after life the use of it was carried to the pitch of affectation °, 


For the Fewish colony we have the evidence of the inscriptions. Out of 
thirty-eight collected by Schiirer’ no lesg than thirty are Greek and eight only 


1 The question of the use of Greek at Rome has been often discussed 
and the evidence for it set forth, but the classical treatment of the subject is by 
the late Dr. C. P. Caspari, Professor at Christiania, in an Excursus of 200 
pages to vol. iii. of his work Qssel/ess sur Geschichte des Taufsymbols (Chris- 
tiania, 1875). 

* De Vir. Ill. lili. Tertullianus presbyter sessnc dewsume prissus post Victorem 
st Apollonissm Latinorum ponttur. 

* Monuments of Early Christianity (London, 1894), p. 9 ff. 

# Juv. Sa. iii. 60 f.; cf. vi. 187 ff. 5 Epig. xiv. 58. 

* Caspari, Quellen zum Taufsymbol, iii. 286 f. 

" Gemeindeverfassung, p. 33 ff. The inscriptions referred to are all from 
Roman sites. There is also one in Greek from Portus. 
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Eatin and if one of the Greek inscriptions is in Latin characters, conversely 
three of the Latin are in Greek characters. There do not seem to be any in 
Hebrew’. 

Of Christian inscriptions the proportion of Greek to Latin would seem to be 
abouti:2. But the great mass of these would belong to a_period later than 
that of which we are speaking. De Rossi? estimates the number for the period 
between M. Aurelius and Septimius Severus at about 160, of which something 
like half would be Greek. Beyond this we can hardly go. 

But as to the Christian Church there is a quantity of other evidence. The 
bishops of Rome from Linus to Eleutherus (c. 174-189 A.D.) are twelve in 
number: of these not more than three (Clement, Sixtus I = Xystus, Pius) bear 
Latin names. But although the names of Clement and Pius are Latin the 
extant Epistle of Clement is written in Greek; we know also that Hermas, 
the author of ‘ The Shepherd,’ was the brother of Pius *, and he wrote in Greek. 
Indeed all the literature that we can in any way connect with Christian Rome 
down to the end of the reign of M. Aurelius is Greek. Besides the works of 
Clement and Hermas we have still surviving the letter addressed to the Church 
at Rome by Ignatius; and later in the period, the letter written by Soter 
(c. 166-174 A.D.) to the Corinthian Church was evidently in Greek‘. Justin 
and Tatian who were settled in Rome wrote in Greek; so too did Rhodon, 
a pupil of Tatian’s at Rome who carried on their tradition’. Greek was the 
language of Polycarp and Hegesippus who paid visits to Rome of shorter 
duration. A number of Gnostic writers established themselves there and used 
Greek for the vehicle of their teaching: so Cerdon, Marcion, and Valentinus, 
who were all in Rome about 140 A.D. Valentinus left behind a considerable 
school, and the leading representatives of the ‘Italic’ branch, Ptolemaeus 
and Heracleon, both wrote in Greek. We may assume the same thing of the 
other Gnostics combated by Justin and Irenaeus. Irenaeus himself spent some 
time at Rome in the Episcopate of Eleutherus, and wrote his great work 
in Greek. 

To this period may also be traced back the oldest form of the Creed of 
the Roman Church now known as the Apostles’ Creed‘. This was in Greek. 
And there are stray Greek fragments of Western Liturgies which ultimately 
go back to the same place and time. Such would be the Hymnus angelicus 
(Luke ii. 14) repeated in Greek at Christmas, the Zrishagion, Kyrie eletson 
and Christe eletson. On certain set days (at Christmas, Easter, Ember days, 
and some others) lections were read in Greek as well as Latin; hymns were 
occasionally sung in Greek ; and at the formal committal of the Creed to the 
candidates for baptism (the so-called 7raditio and Redditio Symboli) both 
the Apostles’ Creed (in its longer and shorter forms) and the Nicene were 


* Comp. also Berliner, i. g4. ® Ap. Caspari, p. 303. 

® Pius is described in the Liber Pontificalis as matione Jtalus ... de civitate 
Aquileia; but there is reason to think that Hermas was a native of Arcadia. 
The assignments of nationality to the earliest bishops are of very doubtful 
value. 

* It was to be kept in the archives and read on Sundays like the letter of 
Clement (Eus. 4. &. IV. xxiii. 11). 

§ Eus. &. £. V. xiii. 1. 

* It was in pursuit of the origin of this Creed that Caspari was drawn into 
his elaborate researches, It is generally agreed that it was in use at Rome by 
the middle of the second century. The main question at the present moment 
is whether it was also composed there, and if not whence it came. Caspari 
would derive it from Asia Minor and the circle of St. John, This is a problem 
which we may look to have solved by Dr. Kattenbusch of Giessen, who is 
aay Caspari’s labours (Das <Afpostelische Symbol, Bd. 1. Leipzig, 
1894). 
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recited and the questions put first in Greek and then in Iatin'. These are 
all survivals of Roman usage at the time when the Church was bilingual. 

(2) The dates of Apollonius and of Bp. Victor are fixed, but rather more 
uncertainty hangs over that of the first really classical Christian work in 
Latin, the Octavius of Minucius Felix. This has been much debated, but 
opinion seems to be veering round to the earlier date*, which would bring him 
into near proximity to Apollonius, perhaps at the end of the reign of 
M. Aurelius. The period which then begins and extends from c. 180-250 A.D. 
shows a more even balance of Greek and Latin. The two prominent writers, 
Hippolytus and Caius, still make use of Greek. ‘The grounds perhaps pre- 
ponderate for regarding the Muratorian Fragment as a translation. But at the 
beginning of the period we have Minucius Felix and at the end Novatian, 
and Latin begins to have the upper hand in the names of bishops. The 
glimpse which we get of the literary activity of the Church of Rome through 
the letters and other writings preserved among the works of Cyprian shows us 
at last Latin in possession of the field. 

(3) The Hellenizing character of Roman Christianity was due in the first 
instance to the constant intercourse between Rome and the East. In the 
troubled times which followed the middle of the third century, with the decay 
of wealth and trade, and Gothic piracies breaking up the fax Romana on the 
Aegean, this intercourse was greatly interrupted. Thus Greek influences lost 
their strength. The Latin Church, Rome reinforced by Africa, had now 
a substantial literature of its own. Under leaders like Tertullian, Cyprian, 
and Novatian it had begun to develop its proper individuality. It could 
stand and walk alone without assistance from the East. And a decisive 
impulse was given to its independent career by the founding of Constantinople. 
The stream set from that time onwards towards the Bosphorus and no longer 
towards the Tiber. Rome ceases to be the centre of the Empire to become 
in a still more exclusive sense the capital of the West. 


(2) Styl. The Epistles which bear the name of St. Paul present 
_a considerable diversity of style. To such an extent is this the 
case that the question is seriously raised whether they can have had 
the same author. Of all the arguments urged on the negative 
side this from style is the most substantial ; and whatever decision 
we come to on the subject there remains a problem of much 
comnplexity and difficulty. 

It is well known that the Pauline Epistles fall into four groups 
which are connected indeed with each other, but at the same time 
stand out with much distinctness. These groups are: 1, 2 Thess,; 
Gal., 1, 2 Cor., Rom.; Phil., Col., Eph., Philem.; Past. Epp. The 
four Epistles of the second group hang very closely together; 
those of the third group subdivide into two pairs, Phil. Philem. on 
the one hand, and Eph. Col. on the other. It is hard to dissociate 
Col. from Philem.; and the very strong presumption in favour of 
the genuineness of the latter Epistle reacts upon the former. The 
tendency of critical inquiry at the present moment is in favour of 
Colossians and somewhat less decidedly in favour of Ephesians. 
It is, for instance, significant that Jiilicher in his recent L7nlectung 


? More precise and full details will be found in Caspari’s Excursus, Of, cét. 
p. 466 ff. 
® Kriiger, Alichristl. Lét. p. 88. 
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(Freiburg i. B. and Leipzig, 1894) sums up rather on this side of 
the question than the other. We believe that this points to what 
will be the ultimate verdict. But in the matter of style it must be 
confessed that Col. and Eph.—and more especially Eph.—stand at 
the furthest possible remove from Romans. We may take Eph. 
and Rom. as marking the extreme poles of difference within the 
Epistles claimed for St. Paul’. Any other member of the second 
group would do as well; but as we are concerned specially with 
Rom., we may institute a comparison with it. 

The difference is not so much a difference of ideas and of 
vocabulary as a difference of structure and composition. There are, 
it is true, a certain number of new and peculiar expressions in the 
later Epistle ; but these are so balanced by points of coincidence, 
and the novel element has so much of the nature of simple addi- 
tion rather than contrariety, that to draw a conclusion adverse to 
St. Paul’s authorship would certainly not be warranted. ‘The sense 
of dissimilarity reaches its height when we turn from the materials 
(if we may so speak) of the siyle to the way in which they are 
put together. The discrepancy lies not in the anatomy but in the 
surface distribution of light and shade, in the play of feature, in 
the temperament to which the two Epistles seem to give expression. 
We will enlarge a little on this point, as the contrast may help us 
to understand the individuality of the Epistle to the Romans. 

This Epistle, like all the others of the group, is characterized 
by a remarkable energy and vivacity. .It is calm in the sense 
that it is not aggressive and that the rush of words is always well 
under control. Still there is a rush of words, rising repeatedly to 
passages of splendid eloquence; but the eloquence is spontaneous, 
the outcome of strongly moved feeling ; there is nothing about it 
of laboured oratory. The language is rapid, terse, incisive; the 
argument is conducted by a quick cut and thrust of dialectic; it 
reminds us of a fencer with his eye always on his antagonist. 

We shut the Epistle to the Romans and we open that to the 
Ephesians ; how great is the contrast! We cannot speak here of 
-vivacity, hardly of energy; if there is energy it is deep down 
below the surface. The rapid argumentative cut and thrust is 
gone. In its place we have a slowly-moving onwards-advancing 
mass, like a glacier working its way inch by inch down the valley. 
The periods are of unwieldy length; the writer seems to stagger 
under his load. He has weighty truths to express, and he strugyles 
to express them—not without success, but certainly with little 
flexibility or ease of composition. The truths unfolded read like 
abstract truths, ideal verities, ‘laid up in the heavens’ rather than 
embodying themselves in the active controversies of earth. 


1 The difference between these Epistles on the side we are considering ia 
greater (e. g.) than that between Romans and the Pastorals. 
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There is, as we shall see, another side. We have perhaps 
exaggerated the opposition for the sake of making the difference 
clear. When we come to look more closely at the Epistle to the 
Romans we shall find in it not a few passages which tend in the 
direction of the characteristics of Ephesians ; and when we examine 
ithe Epistle to the Ephesians we shall find in it much to remind us 
of characteristics of Romans. We will however leave the com- 
parison as it has been made for the moment, and ask ourselves 
what means we have of explaining it. Supposing the two Epistles 
to be really the work of the same man, can the difference between 
them be adequately accounted for? 


There is always an advantage in presenting proportions to the eye and 
reducing them to some sort of numerical estimate. This can be done in 
the present case without much difficulty by reckoning up the number of 
longer pauses. This is done below for the two Epistles, Romans and Ephe- 
sians. The standard used is that of the Revisers’ Greek Text, and the 
estimate of length is based on the number of orfxo: or printed lines, It 
will be worth while to compare the Epistles chapter by chapter :— 


ROMANS. 
erixor. () (.) 6) 
Ch. I 64 13 14 _ 
II. BI 14 y 3 
IIL. 47 20 1a 6 
IV 45 6 ig 7 
V. 47 6 1§ ~ 
VL 42 8 14 8 
VII. 49 16 20 5 
Vill 70 17 26 14 
IX 55 8 1g 10 
Xx 37 6 16 r 
XI 63 16 37 I 
Total fordoctrinal portion 570 130 184 88 
See 
403 
XII. 36 14 13 oon 
XIII. a9 II 15 I 
XIV. I II a7 8 
XV. 3 § 24 — 
> Gig 50 7 a8 — 
Total for the Epistle 789 181 290 92 
el 
563 


Here the proportion of major points to orfxo: is for the doctrinal chap- 
ters 402:570 = (approximately) 1 in 1-4; and for the whole Epistle not 
very different, 563:789 =1 in 1-418. The proportion of interrogative 
sentences is for the whole Epistle, 92: 789, or 1 in 8-6; for the doctrinal 
chapters only, 88:570, or 1 in 6-5; and for the practical portion only, 
42219, orl in §5. This last item is instructive, because it shows how very 


1 The counting of these is approximate, anything over half a line being 
reckoned as a whole line, and anything less than half a line not reckoned. 
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greatly, even in the same Epistle, the amount of interrogation varies with 
the subject-matter. We also observe that in two even of the doctrinal chap- 
ters interrogative sentences are wanting. They lie indeed in patches or 
thick clusters, and are not distributed equally throughout the Epistle, 

Now we turn to Ephesians, for which the data are as follows :— 


EPHESIANS. 

Me be: erlyos () (-) (5) 
45 4 — 

IL 40 9 3 _ 
1, ( 36 2 6 = 
131 1 1 — 

IV, 55 5 4s I 
Ny; 5° I 17 
VL 4 2 13 fac! 
‘Tots ayo 36 58 I 
ee ~~ 


This gives a very different result. The proportion of major points is for 
Eph. i-iii, roughly speaking, 1 in 4, as against 1 in 1-4 for Rom. i-xii, and 
for the whole Epistle rather more than 1 in 3, as against 1 in 1-418, The 
proportion of interrogations is 1 in 270 compared with 1 in 8-6 or 6-5, 


In illustrating the nature of the difference in style between 
Romans and Ephesians we have left in suspense for a time the 
question as to its cause. To this we will now return, and set down 
some of the influences which may have been at work—which we 
may be sure were at work—and which would go a long way to 
account for it. 

(1) First would be she matural variation of style which comes 
from dealing with different subject-matter. The Epistles of the 
second group are all very largely concerned with the controversy 
as to Circumcision and the relations of Jewish and Gentile 
Christians. In the later Epistle this controversy has retired into 
the background, and other topics have taken its place. Ideas are 
abroad as to the mediating agencies between God and man which 
impair the central significance of the Person of Christ; and the 
multiplication of new Churches with the growing organization of 
intercommunication between those of older standing, brings to the 
front the conception of the Church as a whole, and invests it with 
increased impressiveness. 


These facts are reflected on the vocabulary of the two Epistles. The 
controversy with the Judaizers gives a marked colour to the whole group 
which includes the Epistle to the Romans. This will appear on the face 
of the statistics of usage as to the frequency with which the leading terms 
occur in these Epistles and in the rest of the Pauline Corpus. Of course 
some of the instances will be accidental, but by far the greater number are 
significant. Those which follow have a direct bearing on the Judaistic 
controversy. ‘Elsewhere’ means elsewhere in the Pauline Epistles. 
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4 “ABpadp Rom, 9, 2 Cor. 1, Gal. g; not elsewhere in St. Paul. [owéppa 
‘ABpadp Rom. 2, 2 Cor. 1, Gal. 1.] 
dxpoBvoria Rom. 3, 1 Cor. 2, Gal. 3; elsewhere 3. 
dwooroAh Rom. 1, 1 Cor. 1, Gal. 1; not elsewhere in St. Paagl. 
&ieaiovy Rom. I by 1 Cor. 2, ’ Gal. 3; elsewhere 2. 
dixaiopa Rom. 5; not elsewhere. 
8ixaiwats Rom. 2; not elsewhere. 
warapyciv Rom. 6, 1 Cor. 9, 2 Cor. 4, Gal. 3; elsewhere 4. 
ydpos Rom. 76, 1 Cor. 8, Gal. 33; elsewhere 6, 
WEpLTOUN Rom. 15, 1 Cor. 1, Gal. 7; elsewhere 8. 
enépua Rom. 9, 1 Cor. I, 3 ‘Cor. 1, Gal. 5; elsewhere I. 
Connected with this controversy, though not quite so directly, would be =~ 
doOevns Rom. 1, 1 Cor. 10, 2 Cor. 1, Gal. 1; elsewhere 1. 
doGeveis Rom. ‘: 1 Cor. 3, 2 Cor. 6; elsewhere 2. 
ao0évera Rom. 2, 1 Cor. 2, 2 Cor. i Gal. 1; elsewhere 1. 
dobévnua Rom. 1; not elsewhere. 
éAcvepos Rom. 2, 1 Cor. 6, Gal. 6; elsewhere a. 
dArevdepovv Rom. 4, Gal. 1; not elsewhere. 
dAevOcpia Rom. 1, 1 Cor. 1, 2 Cor. 1, Gal. 1; not elsewhere. 
wavxacda: Rom. 5, 1 Cor. § (1 v.1.), a Cor. 20, Gal. 2; elsewhere 3. 
wavxjpya Rom. 1, 1 Cor. 3, 3 Cor. 3, Gal. 1; elsewhere a. 
gwavyjois Rom. 2, 1 Cor. 1, 2 Cor. 6; elsewhere 1. 
waraxavxac8a: Rom. 2; not elsewhere. 
éperrér7s Rom. 3, Gal. 1; not elsewhere. 
dpelAnya Rom. 1; not elsewhere 
exdvSadov Rom. 4, 1 Cor. 1, Gal. 13 not elsewhere. (omav8arl(ew 
1 Cor. 2, 2 Cor. 1, Rom. ei 
aeped: iv Rom. Leal Cor. a, Gal. 1: &pédAera Rom. 1; neither elsewhere, 
Two other points may be noticed, one in connexion with the large use of 
the O.T. in these Epistles, and the other in connexion with the idea of 
successive periods into which the religious history of mankind is divided :— 
yéypamrat Rom. 16, 1 Cor. 7, 2 Cor. 2, Gal. 4; not elsewhere in 
St. Paul. 
dypis ov Rom. 1, 1 Cor. 2, Gal. a (1 v.1.); not elsewhere. 
é~’ gc0ov ypévov Rom. 1, 1 Cor. 1, Gal. 1; not elsewhere 
These examples stand out very distinctly; and their disappearance from 
the later Epistle is perfectly intelligible: cessante cacssa, cessat effectus. 


® 


(2) But it is not only that the subject-matter of Ephesians differs 
from that of Romans, ‘he circumstances under which it is presented 
also differ. Romans belongs to a period of controversy, and 
although at the time when the Epistle is written the worst is over, 
and the Apostle is able to survey the field calmly, and to state his 
case uncontroversially, still the crisis through which he has passed 
has left its marks behind. The echoes of war are still in his ears. 
The treatment of his subject is concrete and not abstract. He 
sees in imagination his adversary before him, and he argues much 
as he might have argued in the synagogue, or in the presence of 
refractory converts. ‘The atmosphere of the Epistle is that of 
personal debate. This acts as a stimulus, it makes the blood 


* These examples are selected from the lists. in Bishop Ma s classical 
essay ‘On the Style and Character of the Epistle to the Galatians,’ in Journ. of 
Class. and Sacr. * Phill. iii. (1857) go8 ff. . 
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circulate more rapidly in the veins, and gives to the style a liveli- 
ness and directness which might be wanting when the pressure was 
removed. Between Romans, written to a definite Church and 
gathering up the result of a time of great activity, the direct out- 
come of prolonged discussion in street and house and school, and 
Ephesians, written in all probability not to a single Church but to 
@ group of Churches, with its personal edge thus taken off, and 
written too under confinement after some three years of enforced 
inaction, it would be natural that there should be a difference. 

(3) This brings us to a third point which may be taken with the 
last, the allowance which ought to be made for the special tempera- 
ment of the Apostle. His writings furnish abundant evidence of 
a highly strung nervous organization. It is likely enough that the 
physical infirmity from which he suffered, the ‘thorn in the flesh’ 
which had such a prostrating effect upon him, was of nervous 
origin. But constitutions of this order are liable to great fluctua- 
tions of physical condition. There will be ‘lucid moments,’ and 
more than lucid moments—months together during which the 
brain will work not only with ease and freedom, but with an 
intensity and power not vouchsafed to other men. And times such 
as these will alternate with periods of depression when body and 
mind alike are sluggish and languid, and when an effort of will is 
needed to compel production of any kind. Now the physical 
conditions under which St. Paul wrote his letter to the Romans 
would as naturally belong to the first head as those under which he 
wrote the Epistle which we call ‘ Ephesians’ would to the second. 
Once more we should expect antecedently that they would leave 
a strong impress upon the style. 


The difference in style between Rom. and Eph. would scem to be very 
largely a difference in the amount of vital energy thrown into the two 
Epistles. Vivacity is a distinguishing mark of the one as a certain slow and 
laboured movement is of the other. We may trace to this cause the 
phenomena which have been already noted—the shorter sentences of Romans, 
the long involved periods of Ephesians, the frequency of interrogation on the 
one hand, its absence on the other. In Rom. we have the champion of 
Gentile Christendom with his sword drawn, prepared te mect all comers; in 
Eph. we have ‘such an one as Paul the aged, and now a prisoner also of 
Jesus Christ.’ 


Among the expressions specially characteristic of this aspect of Ep. te 
Romans would be the following :— 
dpa, beginning a sentence, Kom. g, 1 Cor. 1, 2 Cor. a, Gal. 5; elsewhere 
Epp. Paul. 3, Heb. 2. [dpa ody Rom. 8 (or g v.1.), Gal. 1; elsewhere 
3: dpa without of Kom. 1 (or a v.1.), 1 Cor, 1, Gal. 3, Heb. a.) 
[Acy~] 
ddA Aéyw Rom. 2. 
Aéyw 5é Gal. 2. 
Aéyw obv Rom. 2. 
Aéyw 5é rovro 671 1 Cor. Be 
waduy Aéyw 2 Cor. 2. 
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rouro 5t Ayo Gal. 3, 

dyc) TladAos Aéyoo byiv Sr Gal. 1. 
gov; 1ov ovv; Rom. 1, 1 Cor. 8, Gal. 1; not elsewhere. 
vi otv; zis ov; Rom. 11, 1 Cor. 5, Gal. 1; not elsewhere. [vl ed 

épodpev; Rom. 6; ti époduev; Rom 1.] 

rl Aéyw (A€yes, &e.) Rom. 3, Gal. 1; not elsewhere, 
dart Rom. 1, 1 Cor. 2, 2 Cor. 13 not elsewhere. 
éxép, unusual compounds of— 

inepexrcivew 2 Cor. 1. 

taepAlav 2 Cor. 3. 

inepyixav Rom. I. 

éneprepicocdey Rom. 1, 9 Cor. f. 

trepppoveiy Rom. I. 


(4) A last cause which we suspect may possibly have been at 
work, though this is more a matter of conjecture, is he employment of 
different amanuenses. We know that St. Paul did not as a rule 
write his own letters. But then the question arises, How were 
they written? It seems to us probable that they were in the first 
instance taken down in shorthand—much as our own merchants or 
public men dictate their correspondence to a shorthand writer— 
and then written out fair. We believe this to have been the case 
from the double fact that dictation was extremely common—so 
that even as early as Horace and Persius d@ic/are had already 
come to mean ‘to compose’—and from the wide diffusion of the 
art of shorthand. We know that Origen’s lectures were taken 
down in this way, and that fair copies were made of them at 
leisure (Eus. #. 2. VI. xxiii. 2). But we can well believe that if 
this were the case some scribes would be more expert than others, 
and would reproduce what was dictated to them more exactly. 
Tertius, we should suppose, was one of the best of those whom 
St. Paul employed for this purpose. An inferior scribe would get 
down the main words correctly, but the little connecting links he 
may have filled in for himself. 


This is rather speculation, and we should not wish to lay stress upon it in 
any particular instance. It is however interesting to note that if we look 
below the superficial qualities of style at the inner tendencies of mind to 
which it gives expression the resemblance between Ephesians and Romans 
becomes more marked, so that we may well ask whether we have not before 
us in both the same hand. One of the most striking characteristics of 
St. Paul is the sort of telescopic manner, in which one clause is as it were 
drawn out of another, each new idea as it arises leading on to some further 
new idea, until the main thought of the paragraph is reached again often by 
a circuitous route and not seldom with a somewhat violent twist or turn at 
the end. This is specially noticeable in abstract doctrinal passages, just as 
a briefer, more broken, and more direct form of address is adopted in the 
exhortations relating to matters of practice. A certain laxity of grammatical . 
structure is common to both. 

We will place side by side one or two passages which may help to show 
the fundamental resemblance between the two Epistles. (For a defence of 
the punctuation of the extract from Romans reference may be made to the 
notes ad lec. | 
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Rom fii. 21-26. 


Nuvt 8: yapls vduov Sixasootyn 
Geod repavépwrat, paprupovpévyn tnd 
Vou vopou Kat THY mpopnTayv’ diKa1o- 
auvn 5& Oceod id micrews “Inood 
Xpiotov els mavras Tols morevovTas* 
ov yap gor: SiacroAt mavres ydp 
Hyaprov, wat torepotyras tis Bdéns 
TOU cod’ Sieacovpevor Swpedy TH 
aitod xapits bia THs dwoAUTPHOEWS 
rhs &y X. 'L., by mpodbero 6 Geds 
fracrnpioy bia THs wiorews tv TO 
avrov alpars, els Evoeigiv THs Bieaco- 
ouvns avTod, 8a Thy wdpeow Trav 
mpoyeyovétayv duaptnuarow by rp 
dvoxf Tov @eov mpds thy svdefiy 
THs Sixaocuyns airod éy TH viv 
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Epu. iii. 1-7. 

Tovrov xdpiv tym TaddAos 8 Béopios 
vou XpicTtov “Incod trip tyav tay 
bOvGv,—elye jxovcare tiv olxovopiay 
Tis xapiros TOD cod ths SoOclons por 
els buas, Stt Kata dmroxnddubw éyvo- 
pic6n pot 7d pvoThpiov, Kadas mpo- 
éypaila év bdlyy, mpds 8 Suvacbe dva- 
yivwoKovTEs vuToaL Ty oUvediy pou éy 
TS pvotnpiw Tod X., & érépas yeveais 
obs éyvwpicbn Tots viols rev dvOpwray, 
ds viv dmexadvpen Tots dyios anooTé- 
Aots avTov Kat mpophnras évy Tvevparti' 
elvat Ta €Ovn ovyxXnpovdpa Kal ovcowpa 
kal guppéToxa THS émaryyeAlas év X. °I. 
had Tov ebayyediou ob éyevnOny 5ia- 
wovos Kara rihv Swpedy THs xaptTos Tow 


@eod ris 5oGclons po kata rh bvép- 


waip@, els 7d elvas abrdv Sixaioy wal 
ye.ay Tis Svvapews avTov. 


Reaiovyra voy bx siorees Ingod. 


In the Romans passage we have first the revelation of the righteousness of 
God, then a specification of the particular aspect of that righteousness with 
a stress upon its universality, then the more direct assertion of this univer- 
sality, followed in loose construction (see the note ad foc.) by an announce- 
ment of the free character of the redemption wrought by Christ, then a fuller 
comment on the method of this redemption, its object, the cause which rendered 
it necessary, its object again, and its motive. A wonderful series of contents 
to come from a single sentence, like those Chinese boxes in which one box 
is cunningly fitted within another, each smaller than the last. 

The passage from Ephesians in like manner begins with a statement of the 
durance which the Apostle is suffering for the Gentiles, then goes off to 
explain why specially for the Gentiles, so leading on to the pvornpioy on 
which that mission to the Gentiles is based, then refers back to the previous 
mention of this pvor7jpiov, which the readers are advised to consult, then 
sives a fuller description of its character, and at last states definitely its 
substance. Dr. Gifford has pointed out (on Rom. iii. 26) how the argu- 
ment works round in Eph. to the same word pvorjpioy as in Rom. to the 
game word évdefiv, And we have similar examples in Rom. ii. 16 and iii. 8, 
where two distinct trains of thought and of construction converge upon 
a clause which is made to do duty at the same time for both. 

The particular passage of Ephesians was chosen as illustrating this pecu- 
liarity. But the general tendency to the formation of periods on what we 
have called the ‘telescopic’ method—not conforming to a plan of structure 
deliberately adopted from the first, but linking on clause to clause, each sug- 
gested by the last—runs through the whole of the first three chapters of 
Eph. and has abundant analogues in Rom. (i. 1-7, 18-24; ii, 5-16; iii. 21- 
20; iv. II-17; v. 12-14; ix. 22-29; xv. 14-28). The passages from 
Rom. are as we have said somewhat more lively than those from Eph.; 
they have a more argumentative cast, indicated by the frequent use of yap; 
whereas those from Eph. are not so much argumentative as expository, and 
consist rather of a succession of clauses connected by relatives. But the 
difference is really superficial, and the underlying resemblance is great. 

Just one other specimen may be given of marked resemblance of a some- 
what different kind—the use of a quotation from the O.T. with running 
comments. In this instance we may strengthen the impression by printing 
for comparison a third passage from Ep. to Galatians. 
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Rom. x. 5-8. Epn. iv. 7-11. 

Mwofjs yap ypdde: Ore viv Bimcuro- ‘Ertl 82 dxdorm judy 2866n § ydpu 
auvny riv é« vouov 6 Tomoas dve £arda Td pérpoy THs Swpeds TOV Xpicrov. 
Opwros (nocrae év aiTp. 4 58 ee 8d A€yer, ’AvaBds eis dos yxuadre- 
niorews Sueacoovvn obtw éyer, MR Tevoev alypadwoiar, kal édoKe Sduata 
elins év 77H wapdia cov Tis dvabq- fois dvOpwros. (7d 6¢ "AvéBy th éorw 
cerat els tov ovpavdy; (rovr’ éomt, el pr) Ste Kal waTéBy eis TA KaTwWTEpA 
Xporov xarayayev’) #, Tis kara- pépn tis yas; 6 KataBds avrds éors 
Bnoera eis riv dBvacov; (rTotr’ Kal 6 dvaBds brepivw wavrow TOY ovpa- 
€or, Xpiorov éx vexpov avayayciv.) var, iva mAnpwop Ta navTa.) Kal avTds 
GAAd Ti A€yer; “Evyyis gov 70 piyud  Edwee Tovs piy GwooTdAows #.T.A, 
éoriv, év TH ordpart cov Kal éy r7 
wapdia gov’ Tour’ got 7d Pua Ths 
wiarews 8 «npvocoper. 

GAL. iv. 25-31. 

Td de"Ayap Suva Cpos kariv &y rH ’ApaBia, cvaroryet 82 TH vdy ‘lepovoadhy 
Bovrcver yap peta TOY FéxvwY adThs. H Se dve ‘IepovoarAnp erAevdepa éoriv, 
res ort unrnp judy. yéypamra: yap, EippavOntt, oretpa H ov Tiktovoa... 
Hpets 5é, GdeApol, kata "IoadK éwayyedias Téexva éopev. GAA’ Howep Tore 6 
Kata odpka yevundels eSimxe Tov Kara Iveta, otrw Kat viv. GAda ti Aéyet 
Hh yeagh 3 “ExBars rihv madionny Kal rov vidy abris, ov yap pi) KAnpovoynoy 
6 vids ths madiokns pera rod vlod THs éAevOépas. 516, adcApol, obw éopey 
wadiokns Téxva, GAAA THs éhevOEpas. 


It would be interesting to work out the comparison of this passage of 
Eph. with the earlier Epistles phrase by phrase (e.g. ep. Eph. iv. 7 with 
Rom. xii. 3, 6; 1 Cor. xii. 11; 2 Cor. x. 13); but to do this would be really 
endless and would have too remote a bearing on our present subject. Enough 
will have been said both to show the individuality of style in Ep. to Romans’ 
and also to show its place in connexion with the range of style in the Pauline 
Epistles generally, as seen in a somewhat extreme example. It is usual, 
especially in Germany, to take Ep. to Romans with its companion Epistles 
as a standard of style for the whole of the Corpus Paulinum. But Bp. Light- 
foot has pointed out that this is an error, this group of Epistles having been 
written under conditions of high tension which in no writer are likely to 
have been permanent. ‘Owing to their greater length in proportion to the 
rest, it is probably from these Epistles that we get our general impression of 
St. Paul’s style; yet their style is in some sense an exceptional one, called 
forth by peculiar circumstances, just as at a late period the style of the 
Pastoral Epistles is also exceptional though in a different way. The normal 
style of the Apostle is rather to be sought for in the Epistles te the Thessa- 
lonians and those of the Roman captivity %.’ 


When we look back over the whole of the data the impression 
which they leave is that although the difference, taken at its 
extremes, is no doubt considerable, it is yet sufficiently bridged 
over. It does not seem to be anywhere so great as to necessitate 
the assumption of different authorship. Even though any single 
cause would hardly be enough to account for it, there may quite 


1 Besides the passages commented upon here, reference may be made to the 
marked coincidences between the doxology, Rom. xv. 25-27, and Ep. te 
Ephesians. These are fully pointed out ad /oc., and the genuineness of the 
doxology is defended in § 9 of this Introduction. 

2 Journ. of Class. and Sacr. Phélol., ut ssp., p. 302. 
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well have been a concurrence of causes. And on the other hand 
the positive reasons for supposing that the two Epistles had really 
the same author, are weighty enough to support the conclusion. 
Between the limits thus set, it seems to us that the phenomena of 
style in the Epistles attributed to St. Paul may be ranged without 
straining. 


§ 7. THE TEXT. 


(1) Authorities. ‘The authorities quoted for the various readings 
te the text of the Epistle are taken directly from Tischendorf’s 
great collection (Vov. Test. Graec. vol. ii. ed. 8, Lipsiae, 1872), 
with some verification of the Patristic testimony. For a fuller 
account of these authorities the student must be referred to the 
Prolegomena to Tischendorf’s edition (mainly the work of Dr. C. R. 
Gregory, 1884, 1890, 1894), and to the latest edition of Scrivener’s 
Introduction (ed. Miller, London, 1894). They may be briefly 
enumerated as follows: 


(1) Greex Manuscripts. 
Primary unctials. 


® Cod. Sinaiticus, saec. iv. Brought by Tischendorf from the 
Convent of St. Catherine on Mt. Sinai; now at St. Petersburg. 
Contains the whole Epistle complete. 

Its correctors are 
N* contemporary, or nearly so, and representing a second 
MS. of high value ; 
SN? attributed by Tischendorf to saec. vi; 
BY attributed to the beginning of saec. vii. Two hands of 
about this date are sometimes distinguished as N® and 
Neb, 

A. Cod. Alexandrinus, saec. v. Once in the Patriarchal Library 
at Alexandria; sent by Cyril Lucar as a present to Charles I 
in 1628, and now in the British Museum. Complete. 

B. Cod. Vaticanus, saec. iv. In the Vatican Library certainly 

since 1533' (Batiffol, La Vaticane de Paul tii a Paul v, 
p. 86). Complete. 
The corrector B? is nearly of the same date and used 
a good copy, though not quite so good as the original. 
Some six centuries later the faded characters were re- 
traced, and a few new readings introduced by B’. 

C. Cod. Ephraemi Rescriptus, saec. v. In the National Library 
at Paris. Contains the whole Epistle, with the exception of 
the following passages: ii. 5 xalra 8€ ray . . . tnd Tov vdpov 

* Dr. Gregory would carry back the evidence further, to 1521 (Proleg. 

p. 360), but M. Batiffol could find no trace of the MS. in the earlier Itsts. 
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iii, an; ix. 6 ody ofoy ... déy x. 15: xi. 31 pret |Oqoav. rE 
. « « wAnp@pa Xiil. 10. 

D. Cod. Claromontanus, saec. vi. Graeco-Latinus. Once at 
Clermont, near Beauvais (if the statement of Beza is to be 
trusted), now in the National Library at Paris, Contains the 
Pauline Epistles, but Rom. i. 1, Haddos . . . ayamnrois Oeov 
i. 7, is missing, and i, 27 éfexavdnoav .. . épevperas adv i, 30 
(in the Latin i. 24-27) is supplied by a later hand. 

E. Cod. Sangermanensis, saec. ix. Graeco-Latinus. Formerly 
at St. Germ.in-des-Prés, now at St. Petersburg. [This MS. 
might well be allowed to drop out of the list, as it is nothing 
more than a faulty copy of D.] 

F. Cod. Augiensis, saec. ix. Graeco-Latinus. Bought by Bentley 
in Germany, and probably written at Reichenau (Augza 
Major); now in the Library of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Rom. i. 1 Uadd\os . . . &v tH vd[pe] iii, 19 is missing, both 
in the Greek and Latin texts. 

G. Cod. Boernerianus, saec. ix ex. Graeco-Latinus. Written at 
St. Gall, now at Dresden. Rom. i. 1 dhopiopewos ... mlorews 
i. 5, and ii. 16 rad xpurrad. .. vdpov js ii, 25 are missing. 
Originally formed part of the same MS, with 4 (Cod. San- 
gallensis) of the Gospels. 


It has been suggested by Traube (Wattenbach, Amlettung sur Griech. 
Paliegraphie, ed. 3, 1895, p. 41) that this MS. was written by the same 
hand as a well-known Psalter in the library of the Arsenal at Paris which 
bears the signature S7duAcos Sxdrros éyw éypaya. The resemblance of the 
handwriting is close, as may be seen by comparing the facsimile of the Paris 
Psalter published by Omont in the A/é/anges Graux, p. 313, with that of the 
St. Gall Gospels in the Palacographical Society's series (i. pl. 179). This 
fact naturally raises the further question whether the writer of the MS. of 
St. Paul’s Epistles is not also to be identified with the compiler of the com- 
mentary entitled Collectanea im omnes B. Pauli Epistolas (Migne, Patrol. 
Lat. ciii. g-128), which is also ascribed to a ‘ Sedulius Scotus.’ The answer 
must be in the negative. The commentary presents nome of the charac- 
teristic readings of the MS., and appears to represent a higher grade of 
scholarship. It is more probable that the scribe belonged to the fratres 
hellenict who formed a sort of guild in the monastery of St. Gall (see the 
authorities quoted in Caspari, Quellen zum Taufsymbol, iii. 4750, and 
compare Berger, H7stoire de la Vulgate, p. 137). There are several instances 
of the name ‘ Sedulius Scotus’ (Migne, P. L. ut sup.). 


It should be noted that of these MSS. 8 A BC are parts of what 
were once complete Bibles, and are designated by the same letter 
throughout the LXX and Greek Testament; DEF G are all 
Graeco-Latin, and are different MSS. from those which bear the 
same notation on the Gospels and Acts. In Westcott and Hort’s 
Introduction they are distinguished as D, E, F,G,. An important 
MS., Cod. Coislinianus (H or H,), which, however, exists only in 
fragments, is unfortunately wanting for this Epistle : see below. 
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Secondary suncials. 


Cod. Mosquensis, saee. ix. Brought to Moscow from the monastery of 
St. Dionysius on Mount Athos. Contains Acts, Epp. Cath., Epp. Paul. 
Rom. x. 18 dAAd@ Aéyw to the end is missing. 

Cod. Angelicus, saec. ix. In the Angelican Library of the Augustinian 
te at Rome. Contains Acts, Epp. Cath., Epp. Paul. Romans com- 
plete. 

Cod. Porphyrianus, saec. ix in. A palimpsest brought from the East by 
Tischendorf and called after its present owner Bishop Porphyry. Contains 
Acts, Epp. Cath., Epp. Paul., Apoc. Rom. ii. 15 [dod oyou |pevary ae 
9 ddixia H[padv] iii. 5; viii. 35 Ocds 6 Bxadvy...iva 4 Kwalr éxdAoyjv] 
ix. 11; xi. 22 wal dworopiay ... Ovoiay xii. I are missing. 

Cod. Athous Laurae, saec. viii-ix. In the monastery Laura on Mount 
Athos. Contains Acts, Epp. Cath., Epp. Paul. Romans complete. This 
MS. has not yet been collated. 

Cod. Patiriensis, saec. v. Formerly belonging to the Basilian monks 
of the abbey of Sta. Maria de lo Patire near Rossano, now in the 
Vatican. There is some reason to think that the MS. may have come 
originally from Constantinople (cf. Batiffol, ZL’ Adsaye de Rossano, pp. 6, 
79 and 62, 71-74). Twenty-one palimpsest leaves, containing portions 
of Acts, Epp. Cath., Epp. Paul. These include Rom. xiii. 4-xv. 9. 
A study of readings from this MS. is published in the Revue Biblique 
for April, 1895. 


Minuscules. 


A few only of the leading minuscules can be given, 

(= Evv. 5, Act. 5), saec. xiv. At Paris; at one time fa Calabria. 

(= Evy. 33, Act. 13), saec. ix (Omont, ix-x Gregory). At Paris. 
Called by Eichhorn ‘the queen of cursives.’ 

(= Act. 25, Apoc. 7). Written 1087 A.D. Belonged to John Covell, 
English chaplain at Constantinople about 1675; new in the British 
Museum. 

(= Act. 26), saec. xii. Has a similar history to the last. 

(= Evv. 69, Act. 31, Apoc. 14), saec. xv. The well-known ‘ Leicester 
MS.’; one of the ‘ Ferrar group,’ the archetype of which was probably 
written in Calabria. 

Saec. xi, Now in the Bodleian, but at one time belonged to the monas- 
tery of the Holy Trinity on the island of Chalcis. 

(= Act. 66, Apoc. 34), saec. xi. Now at Vienna: at one time in the 
possession of Arsenius, archbishop of Monemvasia in Epidaurus. The 
marginal corrector (67**) drew from a MS. containing many peculiar 
and ancient readings akin to those of M Paul., which is not extant for 
Ep. to Romans, 

Saec. x-xi. At Vienna. Thonght to have been written in Calabria. 

(= Act. 73), saec. xi. In the Vatican. 

(= Act. 83, Apoc. 99), saec. xii (Gregory). At Naples. Said to have 
been compared with a MS. of Pamphilus, but as yet collated only in 
a few places. 
(= Evy. 263, Act. 117), saec. xiii-xiv. At Paris. 


ag2. (Gregory, 260 Scrivener = Evv 489. Greg., 507 Scriv.; Act. 195 Greg., 


324 Scriv.). In the library of Trin. Coll., Cambridge. Written on 
Monnt Sinai in the year 1316. 


These MSS. are partly those which have been noticed as giving con- 


spicuous readings in the commentary, partly those on which stress is laid 
by Hort (/strod. p. 166), and partly those which Bousset connects with bis 
* Codex Pamphili’ (see below), 
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(2) Versiors. 


The versions quoted are the following: 


The Latin (Latt.). 
The Vetus Latina (Lat. Vet.) 
The Vulgate (Vulg.). 
The Egyptian (Aegypt.). 
The Bohairic (Boh.). 
The Sahidic (Sah.). 
The Syriac (Syrr.). 
The Peshitto (Pesh.}. 
The Harclean (Harel). 
The Armenian (Arm.). 
The Gothic (Goth.). 
The Ethiopic (Aeth.). 


Of these the Vetus Latina is very imperfectly preserved to us. We 
possess only a small number of fragments of MSS. These are ; 
gue. Cod. Guelferbytanus, saec. vi, which contains fragments of Rom. ai. 
33-Xll. 5; xii. 17—xlii. 5; xiv. 9-20; xv. 3-13. 
r. Cod. Frisingensis, saec. v or vi, containing Rom. xiv. 10-xv. 1. 
r;. Cod. Gottvicensis, saec. vi or vii, containing Rom. v. 16-vi. @; 
vi. 6-19. 

The texts of these fragments are, however, neither early (relatively to the 
history of the Version) nor of much interest. To supplement them we have 
che Latin versions of the bilingual MSS. D E F G mentioned above, usually 
quoted as def g, and quotations in the Latin Fathers. The former do not 
strictly represent the underlying Greek of the Version, as they are too much 
conformed to their own Greek. d (as necessarily e) follows an Old-Latin text 
not in all cases altered to suit the Greek; g is based on the Old Latin 


ment of the Vetus Latina of St. Paul’s Epistles will be found in Ziegler, 
Die lateinischen Bibeliibersetzungen vor Hieromymus, Miinchen, 1879; 
but the subject has not as yet been sufficiently worked at for a general 
agreement to be reached. 
For the Vulgate the following MSS. are occasionally quoted: 
am. Cod. Amiatinus ¢, 700 A. D. 
fuld. Cod. Fuldensis c. 546 A. D. 
karl. British Museum Harl. 1775. Saec. vi or vii. 
tol. Cod. Toletanus. Saec. x, or rather perhaps wili (see Berger, His 
toire de la Vulgate, p. 14). 
The Vulgate of St. Paul’s Epistles is a revision of the Old Latin so slight 
and cursory as to be hardly am independent authority. It was however made 
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with the help of the Greek MSS., and we have the express statement of 
St. Jerome himself that in Rom, xii. 11 he substituted Domino servientes 
for tempori servientes of the older Version (Zp. xxvii. 3 ad Marcellam). 
we gather from this letter that Jerome’s edition had been issued in the year 
385 A.D. 

Of the Egyptian Versions, Bohairic is that usually known as Memphitic 
(= ‘me.’ WH.) and cited by Tisch. as ‘Coptic’ (‘cop.’), For the reasons 
which make it correct to describe it as Bohairic see Scrivener, /#/vod. ii. 106, 
ed. 4. It is usually cited according to Tischendorf (who appears in the 
Epistles to have followed Wilkins; see Tisch. 4.7. p. ccxxxiv, ed. 7), but 
in some few instances on referring to the original it has become clear that 
his quotations cannot always be trusted: see the notes on v. 6; viii. 28; 
x. 5; xvi. 37. This suggests that not only a fresh edition of the text, but 
also a fresh collation with the Greek, is much needed. 

In the Sahidic (Thebaic) Version (=‘sah.’ Tisch., ‘the.’ WH.) some 
few readings have been added from the fragments published by Amélineau 
in the Zestschrift fur Aegypt. Sprache, 1887. These fragments contain vi. 
80-23; vii. I-21 ; viii. 15-38 ; 1x. 7-23; xi. 31-36; xii. I-9. 

The reader may be reminded that the Peshitto Syriac was certainly current 
much in its present form early in the fourth century. How much earlier 
than this it was in use, and what amount of change it had previously under- 
gone, are questions still being debated. In any case, there is no other form 
of the Version extant for the Pauline Epistles. 

The Harclean Syriac (= ‘syr. p[osterior]” Tisch., ‘hl.’ WH.) is a re- 
cension made by the Monophysite Thomas of Harkhel or Heraclea in 616 
A.D., of the older Philoxenian Version of 508 A.D., which for this part 
of the N.T. is now lost. A special importance attaches to the readings, 
sometimes in the text but more often in the margin, which appear to be 
derived from ‘three (v. 1. two) approved and accurate Greek copies’ in the 
monastery of the Enaton near Alexandria (WH. Jz/rod. p. 156 f.). 

The Gothic Version is also definitely dated at about the middle of the 
fourth century, and the Armenian at about the middle of the fifth. The dates 
of the two Egyptian Versions and of the Ethiopic are still uncertain 
(Scrivener, Jztrod. ii. 105 f., 154, ed. 4). It is of more importance to know 
that the types of text which they represent are in any case early, the 
Egyptian somewhat the older. 

The abbreviations in references to the Patristic writings are such as it is 
hoped will cause no difficulty (but see p. cx). 


(2) Internal Grouping of Authorities. The most promising and 
successful of all the directions in which textual criticism is being 
pursued at this moment is that of isolating comparatively small 
groups of authorities, and investigating their mutual relations and 
origin. For the Pauline Epistles the groups most affected by 
recent researches are 8B; cH, Arm., Euthal., and in less degree 
a number of minuscules; D[E] FG. 


8 B. 

The proofs seem to be thickening which connect these two great MSS. 
with the library of Eusebius and Pamphilus at Caesarea. That is a view 
which has been held for some time past (e.g. by the late Canon Cook, 
Revised Version of the First Three Gospels, p. 159 ff.; and Dr. Scrivener, 
Collation of Cod. Sinatticus, p. xxxvii f.), but without resting upon any very 
solid arguments. And it must always be remembered that so excellent 
a palaeographer as Dr. Ceriani of Milan (ag. Scrivener, Jwtrod. i. 121, ed. 4) 
thought that B was written in Italy (Magna Graccia), and that Dr. Hort 
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also gives some reasons for ascribing an Italian origin to this MS. We are 
however confronted by the fact that there is a distinct probability that both 
MSS. if they were not written in the same place had at least in part the same 
scribes. It was first pointed out by Tischendorf (M. 7. Vat., Lipsiae, 1867, 
pp. xxi-xxiii), on grounds which seem to be sufficient, that the writer whom 
be calls the ‘ fourth scribe’ of N wrote also the N.T. portion of B. And, as 
it has been said, additional arguments are becoming available for connecting 
8 with the library at Caesarea (see Rendel Harris, Stichometry, p. 71 ff.; 
and the essay of Bousset referred to below). 
The provenance of ® would only carry with it approximately and not i 
exactly that of B. The conditions would be satisfied if it were possible, or 3 
not difficult, for the same scribe to have a hand in both. For instance, the 
view that & had its origin in Palestine would not be inconsistent with the 
older view, recently revived and defended by Bousset, that B was an Egyp- 
tian MS. There would be so much coming and going between Palestine 
and Egypt, especially among the followers of Origen, that they would belong 
virtually to the same region. But when Herr Bousset goes further and main- 
tains that the text of B represents the recension of Hesychius', that is another 
matter, and as it seems to us, at least prima facie, by no means probable. 
The text of B must needs be older than the end of the third century, which is 
the date assigned to Hesychius. If we admit that the MS. may be Egyptian, 
it is only as one amongst several possibilities. Nothing can as yet be 
regarded as proved. 
Apart from such external data as coincidences of handwriting which con- 
nect the two MSS. as they have come down to us there can be no doubt that 
they had also a common ancestor far back in the past. The weight which 
their agreement carries does not depend on the independence of their testi- 
mony so much as upon its early date. That the date of their common 
readings is in fact extremely early appears to be proved by the number of 
readings in which they differ, these divergent readings being shared not by 
any means always by the same but by a great variety of other authorities, 
From this variety it may be inferred that between the point of divergence 
of the ancestors of the two MSS. and the actual MSS. the fortunes of each 
had been quite distinct. Not only on a single oceasion, but on a number of 
successive occasions, new strains of text have been introduced on one or 
other of the lines. S especially has received several side streams in the 
course of its history, now of the colour which we call ‘ Western’ and now 
‘Alexandrian’; and B also (as we shall see) in the Pauline Epistles has 
a clear infusion of Western readings. It is possible that all these may have 
come in from a single copy; but it is less likely that all the ‘ Western’ or 
all the ‘Alexandrian’ readings which are found in & had a single origin. 
Indeed the history of & since it was written does but reflect the history of 
its ancestry. We have only to suppose the corrections of N*® embodied ia 
the text of one MS., then those of N° first inserted in the margin and then 
embodied in the text of a succeeding MS., then those of N° in a third and 
°° in a fourth, to form a mental picture of the process by which our present 
MS. became what it is. It remains for critical analysis to reconstruct this 
process, to pick to pieces the different elements of which the text of the 
MS. consists, to arrange them in their order and determine their affinities. 
This analysis will doubtless be carried further than it has been. 


NeH, Arm., Euthal. 
A number of scholars working on & have thrown out suggestions which 
would tend to group together these authorities, and possibly to bring them > 


1 A similar view is held by Corssen. He regards the modern text based on 
‘SB as nur ein Sptegelbild einer willkirlich fixierten Recension des vierten 
Jahrhunderts (Der Cyprianische Text d, Acta Apostolorum, Berlin, 1893, p. 24). 
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into some further connexion with NB. The MS. H Paul. (unfortunately, 
as we have said, not extant for Romans) bears upon its face the traces of 
its connexion with the library of Caesarea, as the subscription to Ep. to Titus 
states expressly that the MS. was corrected ‘with the copy at Caesarea in 
the library of the holy Pamphilus written with his own hand.’ Now in June, 
1893, Dr. Rendel Harris pointed out a connexion between this MS. H Paul. 
and Euthalius (.St/chometry, p. 88). This had also been noticed by Dr. P. 
Corssen in the second of the two programmes cited below (p.12). Early in 
1894 Herr W. Bousset brought out in Gebhardt and Harnack’s 7exte u, Un- 
tersuchungen a series of 7ext-kritische Studien zum N. 7.,in the course 
of which (without any concert with Dr. Rendel Harris, but perhaps with 
some knowledge of Corssen) he not enly adduced further evidence of this 
connexion, but also brought into the group the third corrector of N (N°). 
A note at the end of the Book of Esther said to be by his hand speaks 
in graphie terms of a MS. corrected by the Hexapla of Origen, com- 

ed by Antoninus a confessor, and corrected by Pamphilus ‘in prison’ 
Fire. just before his death in the persecution of Diocletian). Attention had 
often been drawn to this note, but Herr Bousset was the first to make the 
full use of it which it deserved. He found on examination that the presump- 
tion raised by it was verified and that there was a real and close connexion 
between the readings of N° and those of H and Euthalius which were inde- 
pendently associated with Pamphilus*’, Lastly, to complete the series of 
novel and striking observations, Mr. F. C. Conybeare comes forward in the 
current number of the Journal of Philology (no. 46, 1895) and maintains 
@ further connexion of the group with the Armenian Version. These 
researches are at present in full swing, and will doubtless lead by degrees 
to more or less definite results. The essays which have been mentioned 
all contain some more speculative matter in addition to what has been 
mentioned, but it is also probable that they have a certain amount of solid 
nucleus. It is only just what we should have expected. The library 
founded by Pamphilus at Caesarea was the greatest and most famous of 
all the book-collections in the early Christian centuries; it was also the 
greatest centre of literary and copying activity just at the moment when 
Christianity received its greatest expansion; the prestige not only of 
Eusebius and Pamphilus, but of the still more potent name (for some time 
yet to come) of Origen, attached to it. It would have been strange if it had 
not been consulted from far and wide and if the influence of it were not felt 
in many parts of Christendom. 


DFG, Goth. 

Not only is E a mere copy of D, but there is a very close relation between 
F and G, especially in the Greek. It is not as yet absolutely determined 
what that relation is. In an essay written in 1871 (reprinted in Lightfoot, 
Biblical Essays, p. 321 ff.) Dr. Hort states his opinion that F Greek is a direct 
copy of G, F Latin a Vulgate text partly assimilated to the Greek and with 
intrusive readings from the Latin of G. Later (/wtrod. p. 150) he writes 
that F is ‘as certainly in its Greek text a transcript of Gas E of D: if not 
it is an inferior copy of the same immediate exemplar.’ This second alterna- 
tive is the older view, adopted by Scrivener (/utrod. p. 181, ed. 3) and 
maintained with detailed arguments in two elaborate programmes by 
Dr. P. Corssen (ZZp. Paulin. Codd. Aug. Boern. Clarom., 1887 and 1889). 


1 Since the above was written all speculations on the subject of Euthalius 
have been superseded by Prof. Armitage Robinson’s admirable essay in Zexts 
and Studies, iii. 3. Both the text of Euthalius and that of the Codex Pam- 
phili are shewn to be as yet very uncertain quantities, Still it is probable that 
the authorities in question are really connected, and that there are elements in 
their text which may be traceable to Euthalius on the one hand and the Cae- 
sarean library on the other. 
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We are not sure that the question can still be regarded as settled im this 
sense, and that Dr. Hort’s original view is not to be preferred. Dr. Corssen 
admits that there are some phenomena which he cannot explain (1887, p. 13). 
These would fall naturally into their place if F Gk. is a copy of G; and the 
arguments oa the other side do not seem to be decisive. In any case it 
should be remembered that F Gk. and G Gk. are practically one witness and 
not two. 

Dr. Corssen reached a number of other interesting conclusions. Examining 
the common element in D F G he showed that they were ultimately derived 
from a single archetype (Z), and that this archetype was written per cola et 
commata, or in clauses corresponding to the sense (sometimes called 
orixo.), as may be seen in the Palaeographical Society's facsimile of D 
(ser. i. pl. 63, 64). Here again we have another coincidence of inde- 
pendent workers, for in 1891 Dr. Rendel Harris carrying further a suggestion 
of Rettig’s had thrown out the opinion, that not only did the same system of 
colometry lie behind Cod. A Evv. (the other half, as we remember, of 
G Paul.) and D Evv. Act. (Cod. Bezae, which holds a like place in the 
Gospel and Acts to D Paul.), but that it also extended to the other impor- 
tant Old-Latin MS. k (Cod. Bobiensis), and even to the Curetonian Syriac 
—to which we suppose may now be added the Sinai palimpsest. If that 
were so—and indeed without this additional evidence—Dr. Corssen probably 
puts the limit too late when he says that such a MS. is not likely to have 
been written before the time of St. Chrysostom, or 407 A.D. 

Thus Dr. Corssen thinks that there arose early in the fifth century 
a ‘Graeco-Latin edition,’ the Latin of which was more in agreement with 
Victorinus Ambrosiaster and the Spanish Specss/um. For the inter-connexion 
of this group he adduces a striking instance from 1 Cor. xiii. 1; and he 
argues that the locality in which it arose was more probably Italy than 
Africa. As to the place of origin we are more inclined to agree with him 
than as to the date, though the Speculem contains an African element. He 
then points out that this Graeco-Latin edition has affinities with the Gothic 
Version. The edition did not contain the Epistle to the Hebrews; and the 
Epistle to the Romans in it ended at Rom. xv. 14 (see § 9 below); it was 
entirely without the doxology (Rom. xvi. 25-27). 

Dr. Corssen thinks that this Graeco-Latin edition has undergone some 
correction in D by comparison with Greek MSS. and therefore that it is in 
part more correctly preserved in G, which however in its turn can only be 
used for reconstructing it with caution. 

Like all that Dr. Corssen writes this sketch is suggestive and likely to be 
fruitful, though we cannot express our entire agreement with it. We only 
regret that we cannot undertake here the systematic inquiry which certainly 
ought to be made into the history of this group. The lines which it should 
follow would be something of this kind. (i) It should reconstruct as far as 
possible the common archetype of D and G. (ii) It should isolate the 
peculiar element in both MSS. and distinguish between earlier and later 
readings. The instances ia which the Greek has been conformed to the Latin 
will probably be found to be late and of little real importance. (iii) The 
peculiar and ancient readings in Gg should be carefully collected and 
studied. An opportunity might be found of testing more closely the hypo- 
thesis propounded in § 9 of this Introduction. (iv) The relations of the 
Gothic Version to the group should be determined as accurately as possible. 
(v) The characteristics both of D and of the archetype of DG should be 
compared with those of Cod. Bezae and the Old-Latin MSS. of the Gospels 
and Acts. 


(3) The Textual Criticism of Epistle to Romans. The textual 
criticism of the Pauline Episiles generally is inferior in interest te 
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that of the Historical Books of the New Testament. When this ig 
said it is not meant that investigations such as those outlined above 
are not full of attraction, and in their way full of promise. Any- 
thing which throws new light on the history of the text will be found. 
in the end to throw new light on the history of Christianity. But 
what is meant is that the textual phenomena are less marked, and 
have a less distinctive and individual character. 

This may be due to two causes, both of which have really been 
at work. On the one hand, the latitude of variation was probably 
never from the first so great; and on the other hand the evidence 
which has come down to us is inferior both in quantity and quality, 
so that there are parts of the history—and those just the most 
interesting parts—which we cannot reconstruct simply for want of 
material. A conspicuous instance of both conditions is supplied 
by the state of what is called the ‘ Western Text.’ It is probable 
that this text never diverged from the other branches so widely as 
it does in the Gospels and Acts; and just for that section of it 
which diverged most we have but little evidence. For the oldest 
forms of this text we are reduced to the quotations in Tertullian 
and Cyprian. We have nothing like the best of the Old-Latin MSS. 
of the Gospels and Acts; nothing like forms of the Syriac Versions 
such as the Curetonian and Sinaitic; nothing like the Dia/essaron. 

And yet when we look broadly at the variants to the Pauline 
Epistles we observe the same main lines of distribution as in the 
rest of the N.T. A glance at the appara/us criticus of the Epistle 
to the Romans will show the tendency of the authorities to fall 
into the groups DEFG; 8B; SACLP. These really coire- 
spond to like groups in the other Books: DE FG correspond 
to the group which, in the nomenclature of Westcott and Hort, is 
called ‘ Western’; $B appear (with other leading MSS. added) to 
mark the line which they would call ‘ Neutral’; 8S AC LP would 
include, but would not be identical with, the group which they call 
‘Alexandrian.’ The later uncials generally (with accessions every 
now and then from the older ranks) would constitute the family 
which they designate as ‘Syrian,’ and which others have called 
‘Antiochene,’ ‘ Byzantine,’ ‘Constantinopolitan,’ or ‘ Ecclesiastical.’ 

Exception is taken to some of these titles, especially to the term 
‘ Western,’ which is only retained because of its long-established 
use, and no doubt gives but a very imperfect geographical descrip- 
tion of the facts. It might be proposed to substitute names 
suggested in most cases by the leading MS. of the group, but 
generalized so as to cover other authorities as well. For instance, 
we might speak of the 8-text (—‘ Western’), the B-text (=‘ Neutral’), 
the a-text (=‘ Alexandrian’), and the e-text or o-text (=‘ Ecclesi- 
astical’ or ‘Syrian’). Such terms would beg no questions; they 
would simply describe facts. It would be an advantage that the 
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same term ‘8-text’ would be equally suggested by the leading MS. 
in the Gospels and Acts, and in the Pauline Epistles; the term 
‘ B-text,’ while suggested by B, would carry with it no assumption 
of superiority; ‘a-text’ would recall equally ‘Alexandrian’ and 
‘Codex Alexandrinus’; and ‘e-text’ or ‘o-text’ would not imply 
any inherent inferiority, but would only describe the undoubted 
facts, either that the text in question was that generally accepted by 
the Church throughout the Middle Ages, or that in its oldest form 
it can be traced definitely to the region of Antioch and northern 
Syria. It is certain that this text (alike for Gospels, Acts, and 
Epistles) appears in the fourth century in this region, and spread 
from it; while as to the debated point of its previous history nothing 
would be either affirmed or denied. 


If some such nomenclature as this were adopted a further step might be 
taken by distinguishing the earlier and later stages of the same text as 5}, 
53, &c., o', e, &c. It would also have to be noted that although in the 
vast majority of cases the group would include the MS. from which it 
took its name, still in some instances it would not include it, and it might 
even be ranged on the opposite side. This would occur most often with 
the a-text and A, but it would occur also eccasionally with the B-text and 
B (as conspicuously in Rom. xi. 6). 

Such being the broad outlines of the distribution of authorities on the 
Epistle to the Romans, we ask, What are its distinctive and individual 
features? These are for the most part shared with the rest of the Pauline 
Epistlea, One of the advantages which most of the other Epistles possess. 
Romans is without: none of the extant fragments of Cod. H belong to it, 
This deprives us of one important criterion; but conclusions obtained for 
the other Epistles may be applied to this. For instance, the student will 
observe carefully the readings of N* and Arm. Sufficient note has unfor- 
tunately not been taken of them in the commentary, as the clue was not in 
the writer’s hands when it was written. In this respect the reader must be 
asked to supplement it. He should of course apply the new test with 
caution, and judge each case on its merits: only careful use can show to what 
extent it is valid. When we consider the mixed origin of nearly all ancient 
texts, sweeping propositions and absolute rules are seen to be out of 

lace. 
‘ The specific characteristics of the textual apparatus of Romans may be 
said to be these : (i) the general inferiority in boldness and originality of the 
8- (or Western) text; (ii) the fact that there is a distinct Western element in 
B, which therefore when it is combined with authorities of the 8- or Western 

e is diminished in value; (iii) the consequent rise in importance of the 
group NAC; (iv) the existence of a few scattered readings either of B alone 
or of Bin combination with one or two other authorities which have eoa- 
siderable intrinsic probability and may be right. 

We proceed to say a few words on each of these heads. 

(i) The first must be taken with the reservations noted above. The 
Western or 5-text has not it is true the bold and interesting variations which 
are found in the Gospels and Acts. It has none of the striking inter- 

olations which in those Books often bring in ancient and valuable matter. 
That may be due mainly to the fact that the interpolations in question are 
for the most part historical, and therefore would naturally be looked for in — 
the Historical Books. In Ep. to Romans the more important 8-variants 
are not interpolations but omissions (as e.g. in the Gospel of St. Luke). Still 
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these variants preserve some of the freedom of correction and paraphrase to 
which we are accustomed elsewhere. 

E. g. iii. 9 ri mpoxaréxopey wépioooy ; D* G, Chrys. Orig.-lat. af. : ri obv; 

wpoexdipucda ; rel. 

iv. 19 ov Katevdncoey DEFG, &e. Orig.-lat. Epiph. Ambrstr. @/.: 
satevénoey § A BC ail, 

v. 14 él rovs dyapricavras 62, 63, 67**, Orig.-lat, Codd. Lat. ap. 
Aug., Ambrstr.: éxt rods py) duaprnoaytas rel, 

wil. 6 rov Oavdrov DE F G, Codd. ap. Orig.-lat. al.: dwodavévres rel, 

aii, 11 79 KaipQ dovrevovtres D* F G, Codd. Lat. af. Hieron. af. 
Orig.-lat. Ambrstr. : 7@ Kupig SovAevavres rel. 
13 rais pyeias Tay dyiov D* FG, Codd. ap. Theod. Mops. af. 
Orig.-lat. Hil. Ambrstr. @/.: rats xpelais rav dylow rel, | These 
two readings were perhaps due in the first instance te accidental 
errors of transcription. | 

BV. 13 sAnpopophoa BF G: eAnpioa vel. 
32 woAAdcis BDE FG: ra odd reb 
31 Swpopopia B D* FG, Ambrstr.: d:axovta rel, 

The most interesting aspect of this branch of the text is the history of ks 
antecedents as represented by the common archetype of DG, and even more 
by the peculiar element inG. The most prominent of these readings are 

below in § 9, but a still further investigation of them im connexion 
with allied phenomena in other Epistles is desirable. 

ii) It will have been seen that in the last three readings just given B joins 
the unmistakably Western authorities. And this phenomenon is in 
point of fact frequently repeated. We have it also in the omission of 
taparor i. 16; om. ydp iii. 2; om. rp wlore v. 2; Sins. pév vi. 21; did 7d 
dvoixovy abrod Iveta viii. 11 (where however there is a great mass of other 
authorities); *om. Incots and *om. é« vexpay viii. 34; ) diad7Kn ix. 4; ins. 
oy ix. 19; *i7 after vépou and *+aird ins. after momoas x. 5; év [rots] x. 
80; *om. ydp xiv. §; om. ctv, droddca, tom. TO Ges xiv. 12; *add } oxay- 

Sarieras f} doGevei xiv. a1; judas xv. 7; Tv [Kavxnoww] xv. 17. 

It is perhaps significant that in all the instances marked with * the group 
is joined by N*. It may be through a copy related to the ‘Codex Pam- 
phili’ that these readings came into B. We also note that the latest and 
worst of all the readings found in B, the long addition in xi. 6 el 5% é pyar 
evaérs (om. éorl B) xapis* &red 1d Epyov obxérs ear? xdpis (sie B; Epyov al.) 
is shared by B with NeL. In the instances marked with +, and in xv. 13 
sAnpopophoa, B agrees not with D but with G; but on the other hand in 
viii. 34 (om. ‘Ingovs) and in xv. 7 it agrees with D against G; so that the 
resemblance to the peculiar element in the latter MS. does not stand out 
quite clearly. In the other instances both D and G are represented. 

(iii) When B thus goes over to the Western or 5-group the main support 
of the alternative reading is naturally thrown uponNAC. This is a group 
which outside the Gospels and Acts and especially in Past. Epp. Heb. and 
Apoc. (with or without other support) has not seldom preserved the right 
reading. It becomes in fact the main group wherever B is not extant. The 
principal difficulty—and it is one of the chief of the not very numerous 
textual difficulties in Romans—is to determine whether these MSS. really 
retain the original text or whether their reading is one of the finer Alexan- 
drian corrections. This ambiguity besets us (e.g.) in the very complex 
attestation of viii. rz. The combination is strengthened where NA are 
joined by the Westerns as in iii. 28. In this instance, as in a few others, 
they are opposed by BC, a pair which do not carry quite as much weight 
in the Epistles as they would in the Gospels. 

(iv) It may appear paradoxical, but the value of B seems to rise when 
& is Shiertia by all os nearly all other uncials, Appearances may be 
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deceptive, but there is not a little reason for thinking that the yap hy 
readings belong to the soundest innermost kernel ef the MS. 

iv. I om, evpnkevas, 

v. 6 el ye. 

vii. 25 xaprs Te Oe. 

viii. 24 8 ydp BAéwes, ris trwifes ; 

x.9 7d Anya... Sri Kvpios “Inooss. 

xiv. 13 OM. mpdonoppa... H. 

KV. 19 Hvevparos without addition. 

As all these readings have been discussed more or less fully in the com- 
mentary, they need only be referred to here. Two more readings present 
considerable attractions, 

ix. 23 om. «ai. 

xvi. 27 om. @. 

They are however open to some suspicion of being corrections to ease the 
construction. The question is whether or not they are valid exceptions to 
the rule that the more difficult reading is to be preferred. Such exceptions 
there undoubtedly are; and it is at least a tenable view that these are 
among them. 

Other singular, or subsingular, readings of B will be found in xv. 4, 13, 
3°, 32. But these are less attractive and less important. 


§ 8. LITERARY HISTORY. 


The literary history of the Epistle to the Romans begins earlier 
than that of any other book of the N.T. Not only is it clearly 
and distinctly quoted in the writings of the Apostolic Fathers, but 
even within the N.T. canon there are very close resemblances both 
in thought and language between it and at least three other books; 
these resemblances we must first consider. 

We shall begin with the first Epistle of St. Peter. In the 
following table the passages in which there is a similarity between 
the two Epistles are compared : 


Rom. ix. 2§ eakéow tov ob Aady 
pov Aady Hou, Kal Thy ove tyyawy- 
pevny ipyanrnpevny. 

Rom. ix. 32, 33 tpocéxopay 7® 
Aldy TOU TpogkéupaTos, Kabws 
y<ypanra, “Td0v, rlOnue bv Sidy 
Al@ov mpoowdpparos wal wér- 
pay owavddAov wal 6 migrevwv 
dw atrg@ 08 Kararcyur On 
@erai. 


Rom. xii. 1 wapaorijce: ra chara 
tyav Ovoiav (acayr, ayiav, evdpe- 
voy TH O€G, TH AoyiKIy AaTpelay 
bya. 

Rom. xii. 2 BH TvT\KyHRaTE 
(code rE alg rodTY. 


1 Peter ii. 10 of wore of Aaéds, od 
8t Aads Geod, ol ode HArAeHuCreL, FEY 
5g ben bevres. 

1 Peter ii. 6-8 "130d, rlOnme ay 
Ziay Aldor dxpoyamiator txrAcurér, 
évripov’ wal é wmiorevop én” pried 
ev pr saracexuvdg7 . . . 
éyevn6n els wepadiv yovias, “teal 
Aldos wpegeéppates wat wérpa 
ckavidrov, ot wpecwdrroves TG 
Adye dueSodtvres, els évé- 
Onaga, 

1 Peter ii. 5 dvevéyxcu ii at ra 
Cuolas ebapoodéerous Ce Bd 'L 
Kp. 


I Peter i 14 pd AE Sle bh beg 


pevo: Tals mporepoy iy rp dyvolq ipa 
éwiGuplass. 


a 
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The following passages seem to be modelled on St. Paul’s 


thoughts and words: 
Rom. xii. 3 dAAd dpovety als rd 


Guppoveiv... 

6 éxovres 58 xapicpuara sata 
Thy xapiv Thy Sodcioay jyty dd- 
gopa...eire Siasoviay, & rp 
Saxovia... 

3 éxdory ds & Ceds tyépice 
pétpov wiorews, 

Cf. also Rom, xiii. 11-14; 8-10; 
xii. 9, 13. 


Rom. xii. 9 § dydaan dvuwd- 
@pitos...10 TH ptdadeAgig 
es ZAAHAOVS PrdcoTopyos. 


Rom. xii. 16 1d atrd els dAAHAOvS 
Ppovovvres’ pi TA tyra ppo- 
vovvTes, GAAAa Tois TamEivots 
Suvamayopevos. pi yiveade ppdvipos 
wap’ éavTots. 

17 pndevt sandy dyti Kanod 
Grod:ddvres* mpovootpevar Kara 
dvomoy tavtav dvOpuyTov' 

18 ef duvardy, 7d ef tydv, pera 
wavrwy dvOpunwy elpnvevovres. 

Cf, also vv. 9, 14. 


Rom, xiii. 1 waoa poy? efovataus 
brepexovoas troraccéobar 
ov yap éorw éfougia el pr) ind Ge 08, 
al 8 otca imd @€od reTaypéva 
eioiv ... 

3 of ydp dpxovres otk elot pdBos 
7H dyad@ Epyy, GAAA TH kang... 

4 @eov yap Siaxovds éoriv, Ex- 
Bixos els dpyhv TH 70 Kaw apde- 
govTm... 

7 amddore wact ras dpeirdds TQ 
voy pdpov Tov pdpov, Te 7d TéAos 
70 TéAos, TH TOV PSBow rev PdHey, 
TO THY TiLAY THY Ti. 


1 Peter iv. 7-11 wévrow 3¢ 7d rédos 
Gyyice coppovhoare ovv xal rf- 
ware els mpocevyas’ mpd mavrov Tip 
eis gavtots Gyamny éxrevn ExovTes, 
Sri dydmn KadAvmTE BARS dpapriow 
Pirdfevon eis dAANAOvs, dvev yoyyu- 
opov' Exagros Kadas éAaBe yapia- 
pa, els davrods aird StaxovovrrTes, 
@s xadoi olxovduot molAns xdpiros 
Geo: ef Tis Aarci, ws Adyia Ocod’ ef 
mis Stawovel, ws & loxvos hs xopyye 
6 @eds. 


1 Peter i. a2 tds Yuyas dpa Hyn- 
wétres...els PiradeAglav dvuwé 
wpirov é« xapdias GAAHAOovUs dyanh- 
care éKTEVvas, 


1 Peter iii. 8, 9 1d 82 réAos, ndvres 
éudsppoves, cuptadeis, piddderdor, 
evordayxvoi, Tamervdgpoves, pH 
Gmodidovres waxdv dyrt kakod 
 Aodoplay dvti Aoidopias, rovvavTiov 
8 evrAoyotrres, Gt els TOUTO ExAH- 
Ore fva edDAOYLaY BANpovopNoNTE... 

Il éxxduwwdrw 8 dro Kakod, wat 
woingatw ayabdv (nrncdrw ei pnyny 
wai uofare ary. 


1 Peter li. 13-17 dbwordynre ndoy 
dvOpomivy xricea 51a rov Kuptor, 
efre Baciret, ws tmepéxovri, etre 
Hyéuoow, ws 8’ abrod mrepropéevas eis 
txilinow xakomomv Enavov 5a 
éyadonodyv: Srt otTws dati Td O€Anpa 
Tov @c€ov... navras Tiphoate’ TV 
Gdekpornra dyanadre dv @edy 
goBeteOa ray Bagiria Tipare, 


Although equal stress cannot be laid on all these passages the 
resemblance is too great and too constant to be merely acci- 


dental. 


In 1 Pet. ii. 6 we have a quotation from the O.T. with 


the same variations from the LXX that we find in Rom. ix. 32 


(see the note). 


Not only do we find the same thoughts, such as 


the metaphorical use of the idea of sacrifice (Rom. xii. 1; 1 Pet. 
ii. 5), and the same rare words, such as ovoynparif{erOa, dvumd- 
eperos, but in one passage (Rom. xiii. 1-7; 1 Pet. ii. 13-17) we 
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have what must be accepted as conclusive evidence, the same ideas 
occurring in the same order. Nor can there be any doubt that of 


the two the Epistle to the Romans is the earlier. St. Paul works 


out a thesis clearly and logically; St. Peter gives a series of 
maxims for which he is largely indebted to St. Paul. For example, 
in Rom. xiii. 7 we have a broad general principle laid down, 
St. Peter, clearly influenced by the phraseology of that passage, 
merely gives three rules of conduct. In St. Paul the language 
and ideas come out of the sequence of thought; in St. Peter 
they are adopted because they had already been used for the same 
purpose. 

This relation between the two Epistles is supported by other 
independent evidence. The same relation which prevails between 
the First Epistle of St. Peter and the Epistle to the Romans is also 
found to exist between it and the Epistle to the Ephesians, and 
the same hypothesis harmonizes best with the facts in that case 
also. The three Epistles are all connected with Rome: one of 
them being written to the city, the other two in all probability 
being written from it. We cannot perhaps be quite certain as 
to the date of 1 Peter, but it must be earlier than the Apostolic 
Fathers who quote it; while it in its turn quotes as we see at least 
two Epistles of St. Paul and these the most important. We may 
notice that these conclusions harmonize as far as they go with the 
view taken in § 3, that St. Peter was not the founder of the Roman 
Church and had not visited it when the Epistle to the Romans was 
written. In early church history arguments are rarely conclusive ; 
and the even partial coincidence of different lines of investigation 
adds greatly to the strength of each. 

The writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews again was probably 
indebted to the Romans, the resemblance between Rom. iv. 17 
and Heb. xi. 11 is very close and has been brought out in the 
notes, while in Rom. xii, 19, Heb. x. 30, we have the same 
passage of Deuteronomy quoted with the same marked diver- 
gences from the text of the LXX. This is not in itself conclusive 
evidence; there may have been an earlier form of the version 
current, in fact there are strong grounds for thinking so; but the 
hypothesis that the author of the Hebrews used the Romans is 
certainly the simplest. We again notice that the Hebrews is 
a book closely connected with the Roman Church, as is proved by 
its early use in that Church, and if it were, as is possible, written 
from Rome or Italy its indebtedness to this Epistle would be 
accounted for. The two passages referred to are quoted below; 
and, although no other passages resemble one another sufficiently 
to be quoted, yet it is quite conceivable that many other of the 
words and phrases in the Hebrews which are Pauline in character 
may have been derived from an acquaintance with this Epistle, 
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The passages referred to are the following : 


Rom. iv. 17-31 sarévayri ob énl- 
Crevoe CEOS Tov (woroiodvros rods 
vexpovs...xal pi) doderioas TH 

_wlore warevinoe 1d éaqvToU copa 
Gin vevexpwpévov (éxarovraérns 
wov Undpxov), Kal Tiy véxpagiy THs 
waTpas Sdppas els 52 hy émay- 
yerAiay Tov Ccod ob dsexpidn rH 
dmorig, GAN éveduvapnwdn tH 
wlore:, Sods 8ifay re Cg, wal 
wAnpopopndeis Sri 8 emhyyeATas 
Suvarés tors cat woijoa, 


Rom. xii. 19 dol txdienos, bye 
dvranoddow, Aé-yea Kv pios. 


Heb. xi. 11, 12 wlores eal abri) Zappa 
Sivapyiy cls xaraBodivy onépparos 
éAaBew nat napa xatpov HAtwias, éwed 
mordy Wyqcato tov émayyetrAd- 


-pevov’ 8:0 Kai add’ évos éyervnOnoay, 


wat ravra vevexpwpévov... 
19 Aoytodpevos Sr: wai de vexpav 
iyeipay duvards é Oeés, 


Heb. x. 30 dyot lsdlayans, bya 
azotwen®, 


When we pass to the Epistle of St. James we approach a much 
more difficult problem. ‘The relation between it and the Epistle 
to the Romans has been often and hotly debated; for it is 


a theological as well as a literary question. 


The passages which 


resemble one another in the two Epistles are given at length by 
Prof. Mayor in his edition of the Epistle of St. James, p. xciii, who 


argues strongly in favour of the later date of the Romans. 


The 


following are among the most important of these; we have not 
thought it necessary to repeat all his instances: 


Rom. fi. 1 8:0 dyaroAdynros ef, & 
GyOpune nas 5 uplvew by & ydp 
aplvess roy Erepoy, ceavroy xata- 
wpives’ ta yap abird spagoaus 6 


aplvow. 


Rom. fi. 13 0b ydp of dxpoarat 
wépou Sixaos wapa [TP] Oe GAD’ el 
wornrai vépou dicarwOjcovras, 


Rom. iv. 1 ri oy épotper eipnévas 
“ABpadu roy apowdropa Huay 
waTa gdpxa; el yap ‘ABpady éf 
Epyor tdceaihOn, exe eavxnua. 


Rom. iv. 20 els 82 ri éxayyeAlay 
TOU Geov od Biexpidn TH dmorig, 
OD’ iveduvapddn ri sige, 


Rom. v. 3-5 «avxdpeOa dy rais 
OriWeow, elddres Ste H OATS bwo- 
pony karepydferas, } dt bwoporh 
Soxiuny, } 5& Soucy dnida ¥ 
82 Anis ob KaracxWwa, Sr} dyany 
Tov Geo éxxéxvTas, 


James iv. 11 pr) waradadeire AAAG- 
Aa, ddeApol. 6 earadardy dderAgod, f 
aplvay roy ddedpdy aitod, xaradarei 
vopow, eal xpivesvdpov’ al 3% vdpor we pl- 
yess, obs ef woinThs ydpov, GAAG KpiT hs 


James i. 22 yiveobe 82 woinrai 
Aéyou, cal pr) pdvoy dxpoarai sapa- 
Aoy:(suevos dauTous. 


James ii, a1 ‘ABpadp 3 warip 
Hhuav ebw Uf Epywv é8ieaih6n, 
dvevéyxas "Icade« tov vldy abtos bai rd 
Ovavacrh prov ; 


James & 6 alveirw 82 by siera 
pmdey diaxpdpevos® b yap Sianpiyd- 
peeves Coxe KAvdam Oardoons dvapu- 
opdvy wal pm Copvy. 

James i. 3-4 rdoay xapay tpyhoacbe 
Srav seipacpois wepméonre woinirdoss, 
sywwonovres S71 76 Bowl prov buoy rhs 
wicrews xarepyaferas bTopovny. % 52 
bropord épyoy TréAcew ixéta, iva Fre 
réAces. 


® The LXX of Deut. xxxil. 38 reads dy jyépg ixdunpeces dvrawotiew, Sras 


Cpargy 6 wots abray. 
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Rom. vii. 23 BAéwe: 82 Ere por vd nop James iv. x wider wodepor wal wher 
ly trois pédreot pov, dvrorpa- padyxa ty bpiv; ob« lvrevber, tx ran 
Tevdpevoy TH vduq Tod vods pov,  H8ovav tyaw Tay orparevopévay iv 
walaixpadwrifovTd peev t@vépp tis ois péAeoty tpan; 
dpaprias TG overs év Trois pér€ok pov. 


Rom. xiii. 12 dwodaueda ob James i. a1 dwoOépevos wacap 
1a épya rot oxédrous, tvivowpeda 88) = funapiay Kal meproceiay xaxlas bv mpqd- 
va Sada Tov gerds, mrs défacbe tov Eupurov Adyow TOY 


Suvdpevoy chou rds Yuxas ipo. 


We may be expressing an excessive scepticism, but these resem- 
blances seem to us hardly close enough to be convincing, and the 
priority of St. James cannot be proved. The problem of literary 
indebtedness is always a delicate one; it is very difficult to find 
a definite objective standpoint; and writers of competence draw 
exactly opposite conclusions from the same facts. In order to 
justify our sceptical attitude we may point out that resemblances 
in phraseology between two Christian writers do not necessarily 
imply literary connexion. The contrast between dxpoarai and mouwrat 
was not made by either St. Paul or St. James for the first time ; 
metaphors like @joavpi€ets, expressions like év yuépa. 6pyns compared 
with é» nyépg opayys (both occur in the O.T.), the phrase vdpos 
éXevOepias might all have independent sources. Nor are there 
any passages where we find the same order of thought {as in 
1 Peter) or the same passage of the O.T. quoted with the same 
variations—either of which would form stronger evidence. The 
resemblance is closest in Rom. v. 3-5 = James i. 2-4 and in 
Rom. vii. 23 = James iv. 1, but these are not sufficient by them- 
selves to establish a case. 

Again, if we turn to the polemical passages, we may admit 
that ‘Paul betrays a consciousness that Abraham had been cited 
as an example of works and endeavours to show that the word 
Aoyi{ouae is inconsistent with this.’ But the controversy must have 
been carried on elsewhere than in these writings, and it is equally 
probable that both alike may be dealing with the problem as it 
came before them for discussion or as it was inherited from the 
schools of the Rabbis (see further the note on p. 102). There is, 
we may add, no marked resemblance in style in the controversia! 
passage further than would be the necessary result of dealing 
with the same subject-matter. There is nothing decisive to prove 
obligation on the part of either Epistle to the other or to prove 
the priority of either. The two Epistles were written in the same ~ 
small and growing community which had inherited or created 
a phraseology of its own, and in which certain questions early 
acquired prominence. It is quite possible that the Epistle of 
St. James deals with the same controversy as does that to the 
Romans; it may even possibly be directed against St. Paul’s 
teaching or the teaching of St. Paul’s followers; but there is no 
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proof that either Epistle was written with a knowledge of the 
other. There are no resemblances in style sufficient to prove literary 
connexion. 

One other book of the N.T. may just be mentioned. If the 
doxology at the end of Jude be compared with that at the end of 
Romans it is difficult to believe that they are quite independent. 
It may be that they follow a common form derived from Jewish 
doxologies, but it is more probable that the concluding verses of 
the Romans formed a model which was widely adopted in the 
Christian Church. We certainly seem to find doxologies of the 
same type as these two in 1 Clem.-Rom. lxiv, lxv. 2; JZart. Polyc. 
xx ; it is followed also in Eph. iii. 20. The resemblance in form 
of the doxologies may be seen by comparing them with one 
another. 

Rom. xvi. 2-37 7Q@ 82 8vva- Jude 24, 35 rQ@ 82 Bvvapive 
Bdve dyads ornpita... pérye gpuddta tyas dwraicrous, nal orioa 
gop GeO, Bid "Incod Xpiored, ...dpmpouvs...pdvy Bed curip 
[S]o 8dga ele rods aldvas, Huav, 3a Ingots Xpiorod rod Kupiov 

huev, Sdfa, peyadwovvn, xpdros al 
ifovola, mpd wayTds Tov aidvos xal viv 
salels mdvrasTovsalavas, dyn. 


When we enter the sub-apostolic age the testimony to the use 
the Epistle is full and ample. The references to it in Clement of 
stome are numerous. We can go further than this, the discus- 
sions on xlors and dixatcoovm (see p. 147) show clearly that Clement 
used this Epistle at any rate as a theological authority. Bishop 
Lightfoot has well pointed out how he appears as reconciling and 
combining four different types of Apostolic teaching. The Apostles 
belong to an older generation, their writings have become subjects 
oi discussion. Clement is already beginning to build up, however 
inadequately, a Christian theology combining the teaching of the 
Jiiferent writers of an earlier period. If we turn to Ignatius’ 
letters what will strike us is that the words and ideas of the Apostle 
have become incorporated with the mind of the writer. It is not 
so much that he quotes as that he can never break away from 
the circle of Apostolic ideas. The books of the N.T. have given 
nim his vocabulary and form the source of his thoughts. Polycarp 
quoies more freely and more definitely. His Epistle is almost 
acento of N.T. passages, and among them are undoubted quota- 
tions trom the Romans. As the quotations of Polycarp come from 
Rom., 1 Cor. 2 Cor., Gal., Eph., Phil, 4 Tim., 2 Tim., it is 
diffiurt not to believe that he possessed and made use of a collec- 
tion ot the Pauline Epistles, Corroborative evidence of this might 
be fuand in the desire he shows to make a collection of the letters 
of Iguatius, He would be more likely to do this if he already pos- 
sesseu collections of letters; and it is really impossible to maintain 
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that the Ignatian letters were formed into one collection before 
those of St. Paul had been. Assuming then, as we are entitled to 
do, that the Apostolic Fathers represent the first quarter of the 
second century we find the Epistle to the Romans at that time 
widely read, treated as a standard authority on Apostolic teaching, 
and taking its place in a collection of Pauline letters. 

The following are quotations and reminiscences of the Epistle 


in Clement of Rome: 


Rom. i. a1 éoxoria6n § ded- 
vetos ebTay wapiia. 


Rom. fi. 24 7d ydp Svopea rot 
cod 5’ Ouas BrAaohnpeiras ey 
Tois €Oveaty, Kabws yéypamrat, 

Rom. iv. 7 “‘Maxdpsot dy agé- 
Onoay al dvopear wal ov éme- 
eartvponoay ai duapriae 

8 pakwdpros dvip © ob pa 
Aoylonrat Kipsos duapriay.” 

9 56 paraptopds o otros 
éxt riv wepcropny; wok bat riy 
dspoBvaoriay; 

Rom. vi. 1 rl oty lpotpey; 
dwipéveper TH dpaprig, va } xdps 
wrEovacp ; pI) yéevosTe. 


Rom. i. 29 wewAnpwpdvovs wdc 
43.Kiq, wovnpiq, trA€oveslq, xaxigq, 
peorous p0dvou, pévov, ~prdos, 36- 
Aov, caxonGeclas,WiOuptoTas, Kae 
TraddAous, Oeogruyets, tBpioras, 
twepnpavous, ddaldvas, épevpe- 
Tas KaKwv, yovedow dmeets, dovrd- 
Tous, dovvOécrous, dordpyous, aveden- 
povas* ofrives, TO dixaiwpya Tov CEov 
émyvovres, Ott of rd rTovatra 
wpacaovres Gfior Oavarov eloiv, 
ov pdvow ai7Ta mootaw, GAdAd 
Guvevioxovacy ros mpacoovor. 

Rom. ix. 4, 5 dv...% Aarpela 
wai ai peony ay of nena 
dé dv 6 Xpiords 7d ward edpea. 


Rom. xiii. 1, 3 waca Yvy? bfov- 
Gias iwepexovous troraccécbw’ ob 
yap éstw efovoia ef ph tnd cod, al 
5¢ otcas dnd Ccod reraypéva: elciv. 
Gore & dyritavodpevos tH tfoveig 


Clem. 36 &d rovrow 4 dodveres 
wat toxorapéyy didvoa hyo dve- 
OGrAe els 7d Oavpacroy abrov pis. 

Clem. 51 &a td oedrnpuvOjvas 
airay rds dovvéveus capdias. 


Clem. 47 aore wat BrAacgnplas 
empepecOar TH dvdpare Kupiov dd 
ri Uperépay dppootyny. 

Clem. 50 Maxdpios Gy agé- 
@ncay al dvoptat wal dy éwena- 
AVPOnoay al duapriarc pandpios 
dvip @ ov ui) Aoylonra: Kuptos 
dpapriay. ovdé éorw &y 7 ordpart 
avrov dédAos, odros 6 paxapiopos 
dyévero Emi rovs éxheAeypévous bmd TOU 
@cov «.7.A, 


Clem. 33 ri ody weijowper, dded- 
gol; dapyjnowpery dwd ris aya0omotas 
wat éyxararcinoper rihv ayarnv; un- 
Gapas rotro tdoas b Seandrys éd’ Hyiv 
ye yerniva. 

Clem. 35 dwoppipayres dp’ éavray 
wacay ddiciay dvopiay, wA€o- 
vetlay, épecs, caxonOetas re eal 
SdAous, prOupsopous re wal Kare- 
Aadras, Oeooruylay,iwe pyngaviay 
re xa drAalovelay, xevodofiay re wal 
ddirofeviay, tatra yap ol spdo- 
covres orvyntol TS Ged indpxovaw 
ob povow 8¢ of spdcgorres aura, 
GAAG wai of evvevdonotvres abrois. 


Clem. 32 &¢ abrot ydp lepeis wal 
Aevira: wdvres of AEcrovpyovvres TO 
Ovovacrnpiy rod cov Uf abrov d 
Kipios "Incots 7d ward ocdpaea’ & 
avrod Bacikels wat dpxovres wal tyou- 
pevos kata Toy Tovday. 

Clem. 61 ov, Sécrora, E8axas Tip 
&fovciay tis BaciwWelas abrots da Tot 
peyadomperous wal dvexdin7ynrov Kpa- 
Tous gov, els TO ywvwoKovTas Hpas Ti 
ind cod abrois Sedopulvny Bdfey cal 
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Ay re8 GcoS Rarayy dvOlornxer’ ol 
dvOearnxdres davrois xpipa Ag- 


povras. 
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riphy bxordccccOas abrois, pydiy iva» 
riovpivous T@ GerAfpari cov. 


References in the letters of Ignatius are the following : 


Rom. i. 3 Tod yevopévov tx oép- 
pares AaBid xara odpka, Toe 
épodivros vlot Geos by Suvapes. 

Rom. ii. 24. 


Rom. iii. 27 wod ody § cadyyeis; 


Rom. vi. 4 otrw «cal fps 
g@aivétnri (ons repnarhooper. 


Rom. vi. § ; viii. 17, 29. 


Rom. vi. 17 es 8 wapedsOnre 
wémoy d:dayxns. 


Rom. vii. 6 dore SovrAedvay hyas 
dy xawvdérnrt wvedparos wat of wahaé- 
PHTs ypayparos. 

Rom. viii. 11 6 éyelpas X. 'L 
da vexpar, 


Rom. ix. 23 oxetn ddrAdéous & ape- 
groipacey els 3dfay. 

Rom, xiv. 17 od ydp lorw 
Bacirela ro} Geo’ Bpacis sa 
wéors. 

Rom, xv. § 1d abrd gpoveiy by 
@AhAas ware X, *1. 


Smyr. 1 dAnOas bvta te yévows 
AacBis ward edpea, vidy @e0t 
ward 0éAnpa xol Bbva pir. 


Cf. Trall. 8 (both quote O. T.). 


Eph. 18 wot wcadxnois Tov rEye- 
pévow euverov; 
(Close to a quotation of 1 Cor. i. 20.) 

Eph. 19 @cot dvO@pwaives pavepov- 
pévov els wasyéryra didiov (wis. 

Mag. 5 &° oF ed» yi) abOapérers 
Sxyopey 1d droOaveiy cis 7d abrod 
wd0os, 7d (hv avo ob« Eon by jyiv. 

Trall. 9 xara 73 dpolwpa ds Kai pds 
vovs morevovras aiTS obrws éyepel 5 
warip airov by X, '1., o} xwpls 1d 
drnbivdv Civ ode Exoper. 

Mag. 6 els réwey wal 8s3ayxay 

fas. 


Mag. 9 of é» wadaiois wpdypacw 
dvactpapdyres els xavdryra éAsnidos 
§ASoy. 

Trall. 9 8s wat dAnbids iyép0n awd 
vexpayv, tyelpavreos airiy ret 
war pos abrov, 

Eph. 9 sponropacpives els eluo- 
Sepuy Beod warpés. 

Trall. 2 ob yap Bpepdray sal 
wordy dow dideover, 


Eph. 1 8» eSyopa xara “I. X. ipas 
ayangy, cai wdytas byas air®> ty dyed 
rats dyai. 


The following resemblances occur in the Epistle of Polycarp: 


Rom. vi. 13 «at rd pédy paw 
SwAa dixacoovyns. 

Rom. xiii, 12 ty3vedpe0a 32 
va Sara Tov parés. 


Rom. xii. 10 r9 PtdAadseaAgle 
els GAAhAOUs Piddoropyot, TH 
ripp GAAHAOUS pon you pero. 


Rom, xiii. 8 5 ydp dyanaw rév 
Erepoy yépov wewANpweeY &.7.A. 


Pol. 4 dwArcompeda veis StAcis 
v§s Sieaiogvrys. 


Pol. 10 fraternitatis amatores 
dilizentes invicem, in veritate sociati, 
mansuetudinem Domini alterutré 
praestolentes, nullum despicientes. 


Pol. 3 édv ydp mis rovTow évrds § 


weTAHpwwey évrodArny dixaocvvyns’ 6 


yap éxov dyaany paxpay dorw aaons 


, 


dyaprias. 
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Rom. xiv. 10 rdvres yap wapa- Pol. 6 eal wdvvae 8 wapa 
otnodpeOa Td Bhparitov! cod erijvar TH Bhyare Tov 
Aa wat txacroy baip tavrot Adyou 
12 dpa [oty] Exacros hyav meh B8o0tvac. 
davrod Adyor Bhoes* [rp OCP] *. 


It is hardly worth while to give evidence in detail from later 
authors. We find distinct reminiscences of the Romans in Aristides 
and in Justin Martyr‘. Very interesting also is the evidence of the 
heretical writers quoted by Hippolytus in the Refufatio omnium 
haerestum ; it would of course be of greater value if we could fix 
with certainty the date of the documents he makes use of. We. 
find quotations from the Epistle in writings ascribed to the Naas- 
senes °, the Valentinians of the Italian school *, and to Basileides’. 
In the last writer the use made of Rom. v. 13, 14 and Viii. 19, 22 
is exceedingly curious and interesting. 

If we turn to another direction we find interesting evidence of 
a kind which has not as yet been fully considered or estimated. 
The series of quotations appended from the Testament of the 
Twelve Patriarchs can hardly be explained on any other hypo- 
thesis than that the writer was closely acquainted with the Epistle 
to the Romans. This is not the place to enter into the various 
critical questions which have been or ought to be raised concern- 
ing that work, but it may be noticed here— 

(1) That the writer makes use of a considerable number of 
books of the N. T. The resemblances are not confined to the 
writings of St. Paul. : 

(2) That the quotations occur over a very considerable portion 
of the book, both in passages omitted in some MSS. and in 
passages which might be supposed to belong to older works. 

(3) The book is probably older than the time of Tertullian, 
while the crude character of the Christology would suggest a con- 
siderably earlier date. 


Rom. i. 4 rot épiabévros viod @e08 Test. Levi. 18 wal wretipa dyia 
dy Suvdpe ward wvevpa dyie- evvns éora én’ adrois.... 
GUyns... 


Rom. ii. 13 ob ydp of dxpoarat Test. Aser. 4 of ydp dyabol dvBpes 
vdpov Sixaro: mapa T@ Beg, .o.. Sleasol elos mapa TO Oeg, 


* rot Xpiorod Western and Syrian. 

® dnoddcee BD FG. 

5 ty OcG om. BF G, }! 

* Rom. ii. 4 = Dial. 47; Rom. iii. 11-17 = Dial. 27; Rom. iv. 3 = Dial. 93; 
Rom. ix. 7 = Dial. 44; Rom. ix. 27-29 = Dial. 32, 55, 64; Rom. x. 18 = 
Apol. i. 40; Rom. xi. 2, 3 = Dial. 39. 

5 Hipp. Ref. v. 7, pp. 138. 64-140. 76 = Rom. i. 20-26 
_ © Ibid. vi. 36, p. 286. g-10 = Rom, viii. 11. 

’ Ibid. vii. 25, p. 370. 80 = Rom. v. 13, 14; ibid. p. 368. 75 = Rom. viii, 
19, 22. 
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Rom. v, 6 én yap Xpiords dvraw 
huav dolevdv én xard xapdy bwdp 
doeBov amédave. 

Rom. vi. 1 éwipévmpery rp 
dpaprig. 

Rom. vi. 7 6 ydp dmobavayr 
Bedixaiwrar dvd rhs duaprias. 

Rom. vii. 8 dpopphy 82 AaBodoa 
h duapria 5d rHs évroAs Ka- 
Teipyaoaro éy éuol macay émOuplay. 

Rom. viii. 28 ofSayev 3 Sr rots 
dyan@ot tov Gedy mavTa ovr- 
epyet els dyabdy. 

Rom, ix. a1 4 ov# éxa: éfovotay 
6 eepapeds Tov mnAod, &« Tov av- 
Tov pupaparos rojo 8 pey els Tipit 
owevos, 3 els dripiay; 


Rom. xii. 1 wapacrijoa ra obpara 
bpey Ovoiay (acay, aylay, eddpeorov 
T@ cd, THY Aoyiny dAarpelay 
bpor, 

Rom. xii, 21 pe) rix® twd rov xaxov, 
ddAd vina tyre dyadd rd eaxdy. 

Rom. xiii. 12 dro0dpeba oty ra 
¢pya Tov cxdrous, évivowpeba Be 
ra Sara Tov pars. 

Rom. xv. 33 4 8¢ Geds rijs 
elpqyns pera wavrov byay. 

Rom. xvi. 20 6 32 eds rijs elphyns 
curyrpive: rdv Zaravay tnd rots 

byew by raya. 
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Test. Benj. 3 dvapdpryves batp 


dotBav dwo0avetras, 


Test. Levi. 4 of dvO@pwiro. dmorotrres 
baipevodocy éy rais adiciaus, 

Test. Sym. 6 ows 5inarwO@ awd 
Tis duaprias Trav puxav bpoy. 

Test. Neph. 8 xat 300 évrodral 
elow’ wal el pr) yévovra év rdfe abran, 
dpaprlayv mapéxovoww. 

Test. Benj. 46 dyadomo:dy... 7 
dyanavri rov Gedy cuvepyel. 


Test. Neph. 2 xadas yap é eepapeds 
olde rd axedOS, Téd0v yepel, Kal TP 
aitov pépa mnAdy, obra kal 6 Kuptos 
mpos duoiwow Tov mvevparos woet Td 
oopa, 

Test. Levi 3 spoopépover 82 Kupl 
bophv eiwdias Aoyiehy wal dyal- 
paxroy spoopopay, 


Test. Benj. 4 ofrws 5 dyadonre: Ov 
ying 70 Kakdy, 

Test. Neph. 2 obras ob3t ty oxdbres 
8urfoecbe rorjom ~Epya pords. 


Test. Dan. § dyovres roy Oedy vGs 
elpyvns. 

Test. Aser. 7 wai dv Hovylg ovp- 
vpiBwv riv wepadriy rod Spdxovres 
&’ Gdaros. 


So tar we have had no direct citation from the Epistle by name. 


Although Clement refers expressly to the First Epistle to the 
Corinthians, and Ignatius may refer to an Epistle to the Ephesians, 
neither they nor Polycarp, nor in fact any other writer, expressly 
mentions Romans. It is with Marcion (¢. 146) that we obtain 
our first direct evidence. Romans was one of the ten Epistles 
he included in his Aposfolicon, ascribing it directly to St. Paul. 
Nor have we any reason to think that he originated the idea of 
making a collection of the Pauline Epistles. The very fact, as 
Zahn points out, that he gives the same short titles to the Epistles 
that we find in our oldest MSS. (mpés popaiovs) implies that these 
had formed part of a collection. Such a title would not be 
sufficient unless the books were included in a collection which had 
a distinguishing title of its own. In the Afostolicon of Marcion the 
Epistles were arranged in the following order: (1) Gal., (2) 1 Cor, 
(3) 2 Cor, (4) Rom., (5) 1 Thess., (6) 2 Thess., (7) Laodic. = 
Ephes., (8) Col., (g) Phil., (10) Philem. The origin of this 
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arrangement we cannot conjecture with any certainty; but it may 
be noted that the Epistle placed first—the Galatians—is the one on 
which Marcion primarily rested his case and in which the anti- 
judaism of St. Paul is most prominent, while the four Epistles of the 
Captivity are grouped together at the conclusion. Another interest- 
ing point is the text of the Epistles used by Marcion. We need 
not stop to discuss the question whether the charge against Marcion 
of excising large portions of the Epistles is correct. That he did 
so is undoubted. In the Romans particularly he omitted chaps. 
i, 1g-ii. 15; iii. 31-iv. 25; ix. 1-33; x. 5-xi. 32; xv.-xvi. Nor 
again can we doubt that he omitted and altered short passages in 
order to harmonize the teaching with his own. For instance, in 
x. 2, 3 he seems to have read dyvooivres ydp rév Gedy. Both these 
statements must be admitted. But two further questions remain : 
Can we in.any case arrive at the text of the Epistles used by 
Marcion, and has Marcion’s text influenced the variations of our 
MSS.? An interesting reading from this point of view is the omis- 
sion of mpéroy in i. 16 (see the notes, p. 24). Is this a case where 
his reading has influenced our MSS., or does he preserve an early 
variation or even the original text? 

We need not pursue the history of the Epistle further. From the 
time of Irenaeus onwards we have full and complete citations in 
all the Church writers. The Epistle is recognized as being by 
St. Paul, is looked upon as canonical’, and is a groundwork of 
Christian theology. 

One more question remains to be discussed—its place in the 
collection of St. Paul’s Epistles. According to the Muratorian 
fragment on the Canon the Epistles of St. Paul were early divided 
into two groups, those to churches and those to individuals ; and 
this division permanently influenced the arrangement in the Canon, 
accounting of course incidentally for the varying place occupied by 
the Epistle to the Hebrews. It is with the former group only that 
we are concerned, and here we find that there is a very marked 
variation in the order. Speaking roughly the earlier lists all place 
the Epistle to the Romans at the end of the collection, whilst later 
lists, as for example the Canon of the received text, place it 
at the beginning. 

For the earlier list our principal evidence is the Muratorian 
fragment on the Canon: cum ipse beatus apostolus Paulus, sequens 
prodecessoris sut Iohannts ordinem, nonntist nominatim septem ecclesiis 
scribat ordine tal’: ad Corinthios (prima), ad Ephesios (secunda), ad 
Philippenses (tertia), ad Colossenses (quarta), ad Galatas (guinia), ad 
Thessalonicenses (sexia), ad Romanos (septima). Nor does this 


' On Harnack’s theory that the Pauline Epistles had at the close of the 
second century less canonical authority than the Gospels, see Sanday, Bampton 
Lectures, pp. 20, 66, 
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stand alone. The same place apparently was occupied by Romans 
in the collection used by Tertullian, probably in that of Cyprian. 
It is suggested that it influenced the order of Marcion, who per- 
haps found in his copy of the Epistles Corinthians standing first, 
while the position of Romans at the end may be implied in 
a passage of Origen. 

The later order (Rom., Cor., Gal., Eph., Phil., Col., Thess.) is 
that of all writers from the fourth century onwards, and, with the 
exception of changes caused by the insertion of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, and of certain small variations which do not affect the 

int under discussion, of all Greek MSS., and of all MSS. of 

ersions. This widespread testimony implies an early date. But 
the arrangement is clearly not traditional. It is roughly based on 
a length of the Epistles, the Romans coming first as being the 
onger. 

The origin of the early order is by no means clear. Zahn’s 
conjecture, that it arose from the fact that the collection of Pauline 
Epistles was first made at Corinth, is ingenious but not conclusive, 
while Clem. Rom. 47, which he cites in support of his theory, will 
hardly prove as much as he wishes’. 

To sum up briefly. During the first century the Epistle to the 
Romans was known and used in Rome and perhaps elsewhere. 
During the first quarter of the second century we find it forming 
part of a collection of Pauline Epistles used by the principal Church 
writers of that time in Antioch, in Rome, in Smyrna, probably also 
in Corinth. By the middle of that century it had been included in 
an abbreviated form in Marcion’s Apostolicon; by the end it appears 
to be definitely accepted as canonical, 
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The survey which has been given of the literary history of the Epistle to 
the Romans makes it perfectly clear that the external evidence in favour of its 
early date is not only relatively but absolutely very strong. Setting aside 
doubtful quotations, almost every Christian writer of the early part of the 
second century makes use of it; it was contained in Marcion’s canon; and 
when Christian literature becomes extensive, the quotations are almost 
numerous enough to enable us to reconstruct the whole Epistle. So strong 
is this evidence and so clear are the internal marks of authenticity that the 
Epistle (with the exception of the last two chapters of which we shall speak 

resently) has been almost universally admitted to be a genuine work of 

t.Paul. It was accepted as such by Baur, and in consequence by all members 
of the Tiibingen school; it is accepted at the present day by critics of every 
variety of opinion, by Hilgenfeld, Holtzmann, Weizsacker, Lipsius, Harnack, 
as definitely as by those who are usually classed as conservative. 


' On this subject see Zahn, Geschichte, &c., ti. p. 344. 
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To this general acceptance there have been few exceptions. The earliest writer 
who denied the genuineness of the Epistle appears to have been the English- 
man Evanson (1792). The arguments on which he relied are mainly historical. 
The Epistle implies the existence of a Church in Rome, but we know from the 
Acts that no such Church existed. Equally impossible is it that St. Paul 
should have known such a number of persons in Rome, or that Aquila 
and Priscilla should have been there at this time. He interprets xvi. 13 
literally, and asks why the aged mother of the Apostle should have wandered 
to Rome. He thinks that xi. 12, 15,21, 22 must have been written after the 
fall of Jerusalem'. The same thesis was maintained by Bruno Bauer’, and 
has been revived at the present day by certain Dutch and Swiss theologians, 
notably Loman and Steck. 

Loman (1882) denied the historical reality of Christ, and considered that all 
the Pauline Epistles dated from the second century. Christianity itself was the 
embodiment of certain Jewish ideas. St. Paul was a real person who lived at 
the time usually ascribed to him, but he did not write the Epistles which bear 
his name. That he should have done so at such an early period in the history 
of Christianity would demand a miracle to account for its history ; a statement 
which we need not trouble ourselves to refute. Loman’s arguments appear to 
be the silence of the Acts, and in the case of the Romans the inconsistency of 
the various sections with one another ; the differences of opinion which had arisen 
with regard to the composition of the Roman Church prove (he argues) that 
there is no clear historical situation implied *. Steck (1888) has devoted himself 
primarily to the Epistle to the Galatians which he condemns as inconsistent 
with the Acts of the Apostles, and as dependent upon the other leading Epistles, 
but he incidentally examines these also. All alike he puts in the second 
century, arranging them in the following order:—Romans, 1 Corinthians, 
2 Corinthians, Galatians. All alike are he says built up under the influence of 
Jewish and Heathen writers, and he finds passages in the Romans borrowed 
from Philo, Seneca, and Jewish Apocryphal works to which he assigns a late 
date—such as the Assumptio Mosis and 4 Ezra‘. Akin to these theories 
which deny completely the genuineness of the Epistle, are similar ones also 
having their origin for the most part in Holland, which find large interpolations 
in our present text and profess to distinguish different recensions. Earliest of 
these was Weisse (1867), who in addition to certain more reasonable theories 
with regard to the concluding chapters, professed to be able to distinguish by 
the evidence of style the genuine from the interpolated portions of the Epistle°. © 
His example has been followed with greater indiscreetness by Pierson and 
Naber (1886), Michelsen (1886), Voelter (1889, 90), Van Manen (1891). 

Pierson and Naber® basing their theory on some slight allusions in Josephus, 
consider that there existed about the beginning of the Christian era a school 
of elevated Jewish thinkers, who produced a large number of apparently 
fragmentary works distinguished by their Jofty religious tone. These were 
made use of by a certain Paulus Episcopus, a Christian who incorporated them 


1 Evanson (Edward), The Dissomance of the four generally recesved Evan- 
gelists examined, Ed. 1, 1792, pp. 257-261; Ed. 2, 1805, pp. 306-312. 
* Bruno Bauer, Aritik der paul. Briefe, 1852. Christus und adie Casares, 


P- 372. 
HE pec (A. D.), Qusasstiones Paulinae, Theolagisch Tijdschrift, 1882, 1883, 
1886. 
ny Steck (Rudolf), Der Galaterbricf wach seiner Echtheit untersucht. Berlin, 
1888. 
5 Weisse (C. H.), Beitrage zur Kritik der Paulinischen Briefe an dit 
Gelater, Rimer, Philipper und Kolosser. Leipzig, 1867. 


* Verisimilia, Laceram conditionem Novi Testamenti exhibentia. A. Pierson, 
et S. A. Naber, Amstelodami, 1886. 
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in letters which he wrote in order to make up for his own poverty of religious 
and philosophical ideas. An examination of their treatment of a single chapter 
may be appended. The basis of ch. vi is a Jewish fragment (admodum 
mecmorabile) which extends from ver. 3 to ver. 11. This fragment Paulus 
Episcopus treated in his usual manner. He begins with the foolish question 
of ver. 2 which shows that he does not understand the argument that follows. 
He added interpolations in ver. 4. J/tidem odoramur manum etus ver. 5. 
If we omit r¢ dvoiwpars in ver. 6 the difficulty in it vanishes. Ver. 8 again is 
feeble and therefore was the work of Paulus Episcopus: som entm credimus 
wos esse Vicluros, std movimus nos Vivere (ver. 11). Vv. 11-23 with the ex- 
ception apparently of ver. 14, 15 which have been misplaced, are the work 
of this interpolator who spoiled the Jewish fragment, and in these verses 
adapts what has preceded to the uses of the Church’, It will probably not 
be thought necessary to pursue this subject further. 

Michelsen* basing his theory to a certain extent on the phenomena of the 
last two chapters considered that towards the end of the second century 
three recensions of the Epistle were in existence. The Eastern containing 
eh. i-xvi. 24; the Western ch. i-xiv and xvi. 25-27; the Marcionite ch. 
i-xiv. The redactor who put together these recensions was however also 
responsible for a considerable number of interpolations which Michelsen 
undertakes to distinguish. Volter’s* theory is more elaborate. The original 
Epistle according to him contained the following portions of the Epistle. 
i. 1a, 73 5,6; 8-17; v. and vi. (except v. 13, 14, 20; vi. 14, 15); xii, xiii; 
XV. 14-32; xvi. 21-23. This bears all the marks of originality; its Christology 
is primitive, free from any theory of pre-existence or of two natures. To the 
first interpolator we owe i. 18; iii. 20 (except ii. 14, 15); viii. 1, 3-39; 
i, rb-4. Here the Christology is different; Christ is the pre-existent Son of 
God. To the second interpolator we owe iii. 21I—iv. 25; v. 13, 14, 203 Vi. 
14, 1§; vii. 1-6; ix. x; xiv. 1—xv.6. This writer who worked about the year 
rf was a determined Antinomian, who could not see anything but evil in the 

A third interpolator is responsible for vii, 7~25; viii. 2; a fourth for 
xi; ii. 14,15; xv. 7-13; a fifth for xvi. 1-20; a sixth for xvi. 24; a seventh 
for xvi. 25-27. 

Van Manen ‘ is distinguished for his vigorous attacks on his predecessors ; and 
for basing his own theory of interpolations on a reconstruction of the Marcionite 
text which he holds to be Sissats 

It has been somewhat tedious work enumerating these theories, which will 
seem probably to most readers hardly worth while repeating; so subjective 
and arbitrary is the whole criticism. The only conclusion that we can arrive 
at is that if early Christian documents have been systematically tampered with 
in a manner which would justify any one of these theories, then the study of 
Christian history would be futile. There is no criterion of style or of language 
which enables us to distinguish a document from the interpolations, and we 
should be compelled to make use of a number of writings which we could not 
either trust or criticize. If the documents are not trustworthy, neither is our 
criticism. 

But such a feeling of distrust is not necessary, and it may be worth while to 
conclude this subject by pointing out certain reasons which enable us to feel 
confident in most at any rate of the documents of early Christianity. 


1 OP. cit., pp. 139-143. 

. ea (J. H. A.), Theologisch Tijdschrift, 1886, pp. 372 ff., 473 ff.; 
1887, p. 163 ff. 

< oe (Daniel), 7heologisch Tijdschrift, 1889, p. 265 ff.; and Die Com- 
position der pawl. Hauptbricfe, 1. Der Rimer- und Galaterbrief, 1890. 

* Van Manen (W.C.), Zheologtisch Tijdschrift, 1887. Marcion’s Brief van 
Paulus aan de Galatizs, pp. 382-404, 451-533; and Pasles li, De brid 

I, 


aan de Romeinen, Leiden, 189 
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It has been pointed out that interpolation theories are not as absurd as they 
might prima facie be held to be, for we have instances of the process actually 
taking place. The obvious examples are the Ignatian letters. But these are 
not solitary, almost the whole of the Apocryphal literature has undergone the 
same process; so have the Acts of the Saints; so has the Didache for example 
when included in the Apostolic Constitutions. Nor are we without evidence of 
interpolations in the N.T.; the phenomenon of the Western text presents 
exactly the same characteristics. May we not then expect the same to have 
happened in other cases where we have little or no information? Now in 
dealing with a document which has come down to us in a single MS. or 
version, or on any slight traditional evidence this possibility must always be 
considered, and it is necessary to be cautious in arguing from a single passage 
ina text which may have been interpolated. Those who doubted the genuineness 
of the Armenian fragment of Aristides for example, on the grounds that it 
contained the word Theotokos, have been proved to be wrong, for that word as 
was suspected by many has now been shown to have been interpolated. 
But in the case of the N. T. we have so many authorities going back in- 
dependently to such an early period, that it is most improbable that any 
important variation in the text could escape our knowledge. The different 
lines of text in St. Paul’s Epistles must have separated as early as the 
beginning of the second century ; and we shall see shortly that one displacement 
in the text, which must have been early, and may have been very early, has 
influenced almost all subsequent documents. The number, the variety, and 
the early character of the texts preserved to us in MSS., Versions, and Fathers, 
is a guarantee that a text formed on critical methods represents within very 
narrow limits the work as it left its author’s hands. 

A second line of argument which is used in favour of interpolation theories 
is the difficulty and obscurity of some passages. No doubt there are passages 
which are difficult; but it is surely very gratuitous to imagine that everything 
which is genuine is easy. The whole tendency of textual criticism is to prove 
that it is the custom of ‘redactors’ or ‘correctors’ or ‘ interpolators’ to produce 
a text which is always superficially at any rate more easy than the genuine 
text. But on the other side, although the style of St. Paul is certainly not 
always perfectly smooth; although he certainly is liable to be carried away by 
a side issue, to change the order of his thoughts, to leap over intermediate 
steps in his argument, yet no serious commentators of whatever school would 
doubt that there is a strong sustained argument running through the whole 
Epistle. The possibility of the commentaries which have been written proves 
conclusively the improbability of theories implying a wide element of in- 
terpolation. But in the case of St. Paul we may go further. Even where there 
is a break in the argument, there is almost always a verbal connexion. When 
St. Paul passes for a time to a side issue there is a subtle connexion in thought 
as in words which would certainly escape an interpolator’s observation. This 
has been pointed out in the notes on xi. 10; xv. 20, where the question of 
interpolation has been carefully examined; and if any one will take the 
trouble to go carefully through the end of ch. v and the beginning of ch. vi, 
he will see how each sentence leads on to the next. For instance, the first 
part of v. 20, which is omitted by some of these critics, leads on immediately 
to the second (wAeovdon ... éwredvacer), that suggests imepemepiocevcer, then 
comes mAcovaog in vi. 1; but the connexion of sin and death clearly suggests 
the words of ver. 2 and the argument that follows. The same process may 
be worked out through the whole Epistle. For the most part there is a clear 
and definite argument, and even where the logical continuity is broken there 
is always a connexion either in thought or words. The Epistles of St. Paul 
present for the most part a definite and compact literary unit. 

If to these arguments we add the external evidence which is given in detail 
above, we may feel reasonably confident that the historical conditions under 
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which the Epistle has come down to us make the theories of this new sehool 
of critics untenable '. 

We have laid great stress on the complete absence of any textual justifica- 
tions for any of the theories which have been so far noticed. This absence 
is made all the more striking by the existence of certain variations in the text 
and certain facts reported on tradition with regard to the last two chapters of 
the Epistle. These facts are somewhat complex and to a certain extent con- 
flicting, and a careful examination of them and of the theories suggested to 
explain them is necessary *. 

It will be convenient first of all to enumerate these facts: 

(1) The words é ‘Pwyp in i. 7 and i5 are omitted by the bilingual MS. G 
both in the Greek and Latin text (F is here defective). Moreover the cursive 
47 adds in the margin of ver. 7 7d év “Pwyup, ovre &y rij etnyjoe ovTe bv TY 
énT@ pynyovevda. Bp. Lightfoot attempted to find corroborative evidence for 
this reading in Origen, in the writer cited as Ambrosiaster, and in the reading 
of D év dyary for dyamnrois. That he is wrong in doing so seems to be shown 
by Dr. Hort; but it may be doubtful if the latter is correct in his attempt te 
explain away the variation. The evidence is slight, but it is hardly likely that 
it arose simply through transcriptional error. If it occurred only in one place 
this might be sufficient ; if it occurred only in one MS. we might ascribe it to 
the delinquencies of a single scribe; as it is, we must accept it as an existing 
variation supported by slight evidence, but evidence sufficiently good to 
demand an explanation. 

(2) There is considerable variation in existing MSS. concerning the place of 
the final doxology (xvi. 25-27). 

a. In NBCDE minusc. pauc. codd. ap. Orig.-lat., def Vulg. Pesh. Boh. 
eRe Orig.-lat. Ambrstr. Pelagius it occurs at the end of chap. xvi. and there 
only. 

b In L minusc. plus quam 200, codd. ap. Orig.-lat., Harcl., Chrys. Theodrt. 
Jo.-Damasc. it occurs at the end of chap. xiv and there only, 

c In AP 5. 17 Arm. codd. it is inserted in both places, 

d. In Fst, G codd. ap. Hieron. (#% Eph. iii. 5), g, Marcion (wide infra) it is 
entirely omitted. It may be noted that G leaves a blank space at the end of 
chap. xiv, and that fis taken direct from the Vulgate, a space being left in F 
in the Greek corresponding to these verses. Indirectly D and Sedulius also 
attest the omission by placing the Benediction after ver. 24, a transposition 
which would be made (see below) owing to that verse being in these copies 
at the end of the Epistle. 

In reviewing this evidence it becomes clear (i) that the weight of good 
authority is in favour of placing this doxology at the end of the Epistle, and 
there only. (ii) That the variation in position—a variation which must be 
explained—is early, probably earlier than the time of Origen, although we 
can never have complete confidence in Rufinus’ translation. (iii) That the 
evidence for complete omission goes back to Marcion, and that very probably 
his excision of the words may have influenced the omission in Westem 
authorities. 


4 The English reader will find a very full account of this Dutch school of 
critics in Knowling, Zhe Witness of the Epistles, pp. 133-243. A very 
careful compilation of the results arrived at is given by Dr. Carl Clemen, Dee 
Einhettlichkett der Paulinischen Briefe. To both these works we must 
express our obligations, and to them we must refer any who wish for further 
information. 

2 The leading discussion on the last two chapters of the Romans is con- 
tained in three papers, two by Bp. Lightfoot, and one by Dr. Hort first 

blished in the Journal of Philology, vols. ii, iii, and since reprinted fa 

htfoot, Biblical Hssays, pp. 287-374. 
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(3) There is very considerable evidence that Marcion omitted the whole of 
the last two chapters. 

a. Origen (27. Ruf.) x. 43, vol. vii, p. 453, ed. Lomm. writes: Capa hos 
Marcton, a quo Scripturae Evangelicae atqgue Apostolicae tnterpolatae sent, dt 
hac epistola penttus abstulit ; et non solum hoc, sed et ab co loco, ubi scriptum 
est: omne autem quod non est ex fide, peccatum est: usgue ad finem cuncta 
Gissecutt. In alits vero exemplaribus, td est, tn his quae non sunt a Marctone 
temerata, hoc ipsum caput diverse positum invenimus, in monnullis etenim 
codictbus post eum locum, quem supra diximus hoc est: omne autem quod nom 
est ex fide, peccatum est: statim coherens habetur: ei autem, qui potens est 
vos confirmare. Alii vero codices in fine id, ut nunc est positum, continent, 
This extract is quite precise, nor is the attempt made by Hort to emend it at 
all successful. He reads é# for ad, having for this the support of a Paris MS., 
and then emends oe into Ate; reading e¢ nom solum hic sed et iss ¢0 lece, &c., 
and translating ‘and not only here but also,’ at xiv. 23 ‘he cut out everything 
quite to the end.’ He applies the words to the Doxology alone. The changes 
in the text are slight and might be justified, but with this change the words 
that follow become quite meaningless: sssgue ad finem cencta déssecssit can 
only apply to the whole of the two chapters. If Origen meant the doxology 
alone they would be quite pointless. 

b. But we have other evidence for Marcion’s text. Tertullian, Adv. Mare. v. 
14, quoting the words tribunal Christi (xiv. 10), states that they occur és 
classula of the Epistle. The argument is not conclusive but the words 
probably imply that in Marcion’s copy of the Epistle, if not in all those known 
to Tertullian, the last two chapters were omitted. 

These two witnesses make it almost certain that Marcion omitted not only 
the doxology but the whole of the last two chapters. 

(4) Some further evidence has been brought forward suggesting that an 
edition of the Epistle was in circulation which omitted the last two chapters. 

a. It is pointed out that Tertullian, Marcion, Irenaeus, and probably Cyprian 
never quote from these last two chapters. The argument however is of little 
value, because the same may be said of 1 Cor. xvi. The chapters were no 
quoted because there was little or nothing in them to quote. 

b. An argument of greater weight is found in certain systems of capitula- 
tions in MSS. of the Vulgate. In Codex Amiatinus the table of contents gives 
fifty-one sections, and the fiftieth section is described thus: De pertculo conm- 
tristante fratrem suum esca sua, et quod non sit regnum Dei esca et potus sed 
tustitia et pax et gaudium in Spiritu Sancto ; this is followed by the fifty-first 
and last section, which is described as De mysterio Domint ante passionem tn 
silentio habito, post passionem vero ipsius revelato. The obvious deduction is 
that this system was drawn up for a copy which omitted the greater part at any 
rate of chaps. xv and xvi. This system appears to have prevailed very widely, 
In the Codex Fuldensis there are given in the table of contents fifty-one 
sections: of these the first twenty-three include the whole Epistle up to the 
end of chap. xiv, the last sentence being headed Quod fideles Det non debeant — 
invicem tudicare cum unusquisque secundum regulas mandatorum ipse se 
debeat divino tudicio praeparare ut ante tribunal Dei sine confusione posstt 
operum suorum praestare rationem. Then follow the last twenty-eight sections 
of the Amiatine system, beginning with the twenty-fourth at ix. 1. Hence 
chaps, ix-xiv are described twice. The scribe seems to have had before him 
an otherwise unrecorded system which only embraced fourteen chapters, and 
then added the remainder from where he could get them in order to make up 
what he felt to be the right number of fifty-one. 

Both these systems seem to exclude the last two chapters, whatever reason 
we may give for the phenomenon. 

(5) Lastly, some critics have discovered a certain amount of significance 
in two other points. 
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a. The prayer at the end of chap. xv is supposed to represent, either with 
or without the dunvy (which is omitted in some MSS., probably incorrectly), a 
conclusion of the Epistle. As a matter of fact the formula does not represent 
any known form of ending, and may be paralleled from places in the body of 
the Epistle. 

b. The two conclusions xvi. 20 and 24 of the T R are supposed to represent 
endings to two different recensions of the Epistle. But as will be seen by 
referring to the note on the passage, this is based upon a misreading. ‘The 
reading of the T RK is a late conflation of the two older forms of the text. The 
benediction stood originally at ver. 20 and only there, the verses that followed 
being a sort of postscript. Certain MSS. which were without the doxology (see 
above) moved it to their end of the Epistle after ver. 23, while certain others 
placed it after ver. 27. The double benediction of the TR arose by the | 
ordinary process of conflation, The significance of this in corroborating the 
existence of an early text which omitted the doxology has been pointed out; 
otherwise these verses will not support the deductions made from them by 
Renan, Gifford, and others. 

The above, stated as shortly as possible, are the diplomatic facts which 
demand explanation. Already in the seventeenth century some at any rate had 
attracted notice, and Semler (1769), Griesbach (1777) and others developed 
elaborate theories to account for them. To attempt to enumerate all the 
different views would be beside our purpose: it will be more convenient to 
confine ourselves to certain typical illustrations. 

1. An hypothesis which would account for most (although not all) of the 
facts stated would be to suppose that the last two chapters were not genuine. 
This opinion was held by Baur}, although, as was usual with him, on purely 
a aig grounds, and with an only incidental reference to the MS. evidence 
which might have been the strongest support of his theory. The main motive 
which induced him to excise them was the expression in xv. 8 that Christ was 
made ‘a minister of circumcision,’ which is inconsistent with his view of 
St. Paul’s doctrine; and he supported his contention by a vigorous examina- 
tion of the style and contents of these two chapters. His arguments have been 
noticed (so far as seemed necessary) in the commentary. But the consensus of 
a large number of critics in condemning the result may excuse our pursuing 
them in further detail. Doctrinally his views were only consistent with a one- 
sided theory of the Pauline position and teaching, and if that theory is given 
up then his arguments become untenable. As regards his literary criticism the 
opinion of Renan may be accepted: ‘On est surpris qu’un critique aussi 
habile que Baur se soit contenté d’une solution aussi grossi¢re. Pourquoi un 
faussaire aurait-il inventé de si insignificants détails? Pourquoi aurait-il ajoutd 
& l’ouvrage sacré une liste de noms propres??’, 

But we are not without strong positive arguments in favour of the genuine 
ness of at any rate the fifteenth chapter. In the first place a careful 
examination of the first thirteen verses shows conclusively that they are closely 
connected with the previous chapter. The break after xiv. 23 is purely arbi- 
trary, and the passage that follows to the end of ver. 6 is merely a conclusion 
of the previous argument, without which the former chapter is incomplete, and 
which it is inconceivable that an interpolator could have either been able o1 
desired to insert; while in vv. 7-13 the Apostle connects the special subject 
of which he has been treating with the general condition of the Church, and 
supports his main contention by a series of texts drawn from the O.T. Both 
in the appeal to Scripture and in the introduction of broad and general prin- 
ciples this conclusion may be exactly paralleled by the custom of St. Paul 
elsewhere in the Epistle. No theory therefore can be accepted which does not 


1 Theologische Zeitung, 1836, pp. 97,144. Paulus, 1866, pp. 393 & 
* St. Paul, p. \xxi, quoted by Lightfoot, Biblical Essays, p. 290. 
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recognize that xiv and xv. 13 form a single paragraph which must not bs 
split up. 

Bat Garther than this the remainder of chap. xv shows every sign of being 
a genuine work of the Apostle. The argument of Paley based upon the collec- 
tion for the poor Christians at Jerusalem is in this case almost demonstrative 
(see p.xxxvi). The reference to the Apostle’s intention of visiting Spain, to the 
circumstances in which he is placed, the dangers he is expecting, his hope of 
visiting Rome fulfilled in such a very different manner, are all inconsistent with 
spuriousness; while most readers will feel in the personal touches, in the 
combination of boldness in asserting his mission with consideration for the 
feelings of his readers, in the strong and deep emotions which are occasionally 
allowed to come to the surface, all the most characteristic marks of the 
Apostle’s writing. 

Baur’s views were followed by von Schwegler, Holsten, Zeller, and others, 
but have been rejected by Mangold, Hilgenfeld, Pfleiderer, Weizsaécker, and 
Lipsius. A modified form is put forward by Lucht?, who considers that parts 
are genuine and part spurious: in fact he applies the interpolation theory to 
these two chapters (being followed to a slight extent by Lipsius). Against 
any such theory the arguments are conclusive. It has all the disadvantages of 
the broader theory and does not either solve the problem suggested by the manu- 
script evidence or receive support from it. For the rejection of the last two 
chapters as a whole there is some support, as we have seen; for believing that 
they contain interpolations (except in a form to be considered immediately) there 
is no external evidence. There isno greater need for suspecting interpolations 
in chap. xv than in chap. xiv. 

2. We may dismiss then all such theories as imply the spuriousness of the last 
two chapters and may pass on to a second group which explains the pheno- 
mena of the MSS. by supposing that our Epistle has grown up through the 
combination of different letters or parts of letters either all addressed to the 
Roman Church, or addressed partly to the Roman Church, partly elsewhere. 
An elaborate and typical theory of this sort, and one which has the merit of 
explaining all the facts, is that of Renan*. He supposes that the so-called 
Epistle to the Romans was a circular letter and that it existed in four different 
forms : 

(i) A letter to the Romans. This contained chap. i-xi and chap. xv. 
(ii) A letter to the Ephesians. Chap. i-xiv and xvi. 1-20, 

(iii) A letter to the Thessalonians, Chap. i-xiv and xvi. 21-24. 
(iv) A letter to an unknown church. Chap. i-xiv and xvi. 25-27. 

In the last three letters there would of course be some modifications im 
chap. i, of which we have a reminiscence in the variations of the MS. G, 

This theory is supported by the following amongst other arguments : 

(i) We know, as in the case of the Epistle to the Ephesians, that St. Paul 
wrote circular letters. (ii) The Epistle as we have it has four endings, xv. 33, 
xvi. 20, 24, 25-27. Each of these really represented the ending of a separate 
Epistle. (iii) There are strong internal grounds for believing that xvi. 1-20 
was addressed to the Ephesian Church. (iv) The Macedonian names occurring 
in xvi. 21-24 suggest that these verses were addressed to a Macedonian 
church. (v) This explains how it came to be that such an elaborate letter 
was sent to a church of which St. Paul had such little knowledge as that . 
of Rome. 

This theory has one advantage, that it accounts for all the facts; but there 
are two arguments against it which are absolutely conclusive. One is that 
there are not four endings in the Epistle at all; xv. 33 is not like any of the 


1 Lucht, Ober die beiden letstem Capitel des Rowerbriefs, 1871. 
* Renan, S¢. Paul, pp. Ixiii ff. This theory is examined at great length by 
Bp. Lightfoot, of. cé#. pp. 293 ff. 
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endings of St. Paul’s Epistles; while, as is shown above, the origin of the 
duplicate benediction, xvi. 20 and 24, must be explained on purely textual 
grounds. If Renan’s theory had been correct then we should not have both 
benedictions in the late MSS. but in the earlier. As it is, it is clear that the 
duplication simply arose from conflation. A second argument, in our opinion 
equally conclusive against this theory, is that it separates chap. xiv from the 
first thirteen verses of chap. xv. The arguments on this subject need not be 
repeated, but it may be pointed ont that they are as conclusive against Renan’s 
hypothesis as against that of Baur. 

3. Renan’s theory has not received acceptance, but there is one portion of it 
which has been more generally held than any other with regard to these final 
chapters; that namely which considers that the list of names in chap. xvi 
belongs to a letter addressed to Ephesus and not to one addressed to Rome. This 
view, first put forward by Schulz (1829), has been adopted by Ewald, Mangold, 
Laurent, Hitzig, Reuss, Ritschl, Lucht, Holsten, Lipsius, Krenkel, Kneucker, 
Weiss, Weizsaicker, Farrar. It has two forms; some hold ver. 1, 2 to belong 
to the Romans, others consider them also part of the Ephesian letter. Nor is 
it quite certain where the Ephesian fragment ends. Some consider that it 
includes vv. 17-21, others make it stop at ver. 16. 

The azguments in favour of this view are as follows: 1. It is pointed out 
that it is hardly likely that St. Paul should have been acquainted with such 
a large number of persons in a church like that of Rome which he had never 
visited, and that this feeling is corroborated by the number of personal details 
that he adds; references to companions in captivity, to relations, to fellow- 
labourers, All these allusions are easily explicable on the theory that the 
Epistle is addressed to the Ephesian Church, but not if it be addressed to the 
Roman. 2. This opinion is corroborated, it is said, by an examination of the 
list itself. Aquila and Priscilla and the church that is in their house are men- 
tioned shortly before this date as being at Ephesus, and shortly afterwards they 
are again mentioned as being in the same city (1 Cor. xvi. 19; 2 Tim. iv. 19). 
The very next name Epaenetus is clearly described as a native of the province 
of Asia. Of the others many are Jewish, many Greek, and it is more likely 
that they should be natives of Ephesus than natives of Rome. 3. That the 
warning against false teachers is quite inconsistent with the whole tenor of 
the letter, which elsewhere never refers to false teachers as being at work in 
Rome. 

In examining this hypothesis we must notice at once that it does not in 
any way help us to solve the textual difficulties, and receives no assistance 
from them. The problems of the concluding doxology and of the omission of 
the last two chapters remain as they were. It is only if we insert a bene- 
diction both at ver. 20 and at ver. 24 that we get any assistance. In that case 
we might explain the duplicate benediction by supposing that the first was 
the conclusion of the Ephesian letter, the second the conclusion of the Roman. 
As we have seen, the textual phenomena do not support this view. The theory 
therefore must be examined on its own merits, and the burden of proof is 
thrown on the opponents of the Roman destination of the Epistle, for as has 
been shown the only critical basis we can start from, in discussing St. Paul’s 
Epistles, is that they have come down to us substantially in the form in 
which they were written unless very strong evidence is brought forward to the 
contrary. 

But “this evidence cannot be called very strong. It is admitted by Weiss 
and Mangold, for instance, that the @ prior# arguments against St. Paul’s 
acquaintance with some twenty-four persons in the Roman community are of 
slight weight. Christianity was preached amongst just that portion of the 
population of the Empire which would be most nomadic in character. It is 
admitted again that it would be natural that, in writing to a strange church, 
St. Paul should lay special stress on all those with whom he was acquainted or 
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of whom he had heard, in order that he might thus commend himself to them. 
Again, when we come to examine the names, we find that those actually con- 
nected with Ephesus are only three, and of these persons two are known ta 
have originally come from Rome, while the third alone can hardly be con- 
sidered sufficient support for this theory. When again we come to examine 
the warning against heretics, we find that after all it is perfectly consistent 
with the body of the Epistle. If we conceive it to be a warning against false 
teachers whom St. Paul fears may come but who have not yet done so, it 
exactly suits the situation, and helps to explain the motives he had in writing 
the Epistle. He definitely states that he is only warning them that they may 
be wise if occasion arise. ; 

The arguments against these verses are not strong. What is the value of 
the definite evidence in their favour? This is of two classes. (i) The 
archaeological evidence for connecting the names in the Epistle with Rome. 
(ii) The archaeological and literary evidence for connecting any of the persons 
mentioned here with the Roman Church. 

(i) In his commentary on the Philippians, starting from the text Phil. iv. 22 
dond(ovrat buds... padrtota of é« Tov Kaicapos oixias, Bp. Lightfoot proceeds 
to examine the list of names in Rom. xvi in the light of Roman inscriptions. 
We happen to have preserved to us almost completely the funereal inscriptions 
of certain columbaria in which were deposited the ashes of members of the 
imperial household. Some of these date a little earlier than the Epistle to the 
Romans, some of them are almost contemporary. Besides these we have 
a large number of inscriptions containing names of freedmen and others belong- 
ing to the imperial household. Now examples of almost every name in Rom. 
xvi. 3-16 may be found amongst these, and the publication of the sixth 
volume of the Corpus of Latin Inscriptions has enabled us to add to the 
instances quoted. Practically every name may be illustrated in Rome, and 
almost every name in the Inscriptions of the household, although some of them 
are uncommon. 

Now what does this prove? It does not prove of course that these are 
the persons to whom the Epistle was written; nor does it give overwhelming 
evidence that the names are Roman. It shows that such a combination of 
names was possible in Rome: but it shows something more than this. Man- 
gold asks what is the value of this investigation as the same names are found 
outside Rome? The answer is that for the most part they are very rare. 
Lipsius makes various attempts to illustrate the names from Asiatic inscrip- 
tions, but not very successfully; nor does Mangold help by showing that the 
two common names Narcissus and Hermas may be paralleled elsewhere. We 
have attempted to institute some comparison, but it is not very easy and will . 
not be until we have more satisfactory collections of Greek inscriptions. If 
we take the Greek Corfus we shall find that in the inscriptions of Ephesus 
only three names out of the twenty-four in this list occur; if we extend our 
survey to the province of Asia we shall find only twelve. Now what this 
comparison suggests is that such a combination of names—Greek, Jewish, and © 
Latin—could as a matter of fact only be found in the mixed population which 
forrued the lower and middle classes of Rome. This evidence is not con- 
clusive, but it shows that there is no @ friort improbability in the names being 
Roman, and that it would be difficult anywhere else to illustrate such an 
heterogeneous collection. 

To this we may add the further evidence afforded by the explanation given 
hy Bishop Lightfoot and repeated in the notes, of the households of Narcissus 
and Aristobulus: evidence again only corroborative but yet of some weight. 

ii) The more direct archaeological evidence is that for connecting the names 
of Prisca, Amplias, Nereus, and Apelles definitely with the early history of 
Roman Christianity. These points have been discussed sufficiently in the 
notes, and it is only necessary to say here that it would be an excess of 
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scepticism to look upon such evidence as worthless, although it might not 
weigh much if there were strong evidence on the other side. 

To sum upthen. There is no external evidence against this section, nor 
does the exclusion of it from the Roman letter help in any way to solve the 
problems presented by the text. The arguments against the Roman des- 
tination are purely a priori. They can therefore have little value. On being 
examined they were found not to be valid; while evidence not conclusive but 
considerable has been brought forward in favour of the Roman destination. 
For these reasons we have used the sixteenth chapter without hesitation in 
writing an account of the Roman Church, and any success we have had in the 
drawing of the picture which we have been able to present must be allowed to 
weigh in the evidence. 

4. Reiche (in 1833) suggested that the doxology was not genuine, and his 
opinion has been largely followed, combined in some cases with theories as to 
the omission of other parts, in some cases not. It is well known that passages 
which did not originally form part of the text are inserted in different places in 
different texts; for instance, the perscofe adulterae is found in more than one 
place. It would still be difficult to find a reason for the insertion of the 
doxology in the particular place at the end of chap. xiv, but at the same time 
the theory that it is not genuine will account for its omission altogether in 
some MSS. and its insertion in different places in others. We ask then what 
farther evidence there is for this omission, and are confronted with a large 
number of arguments which inform us that it is clearly unpauline because it 
harmonizes in style, in phraseology, and in subject-matter with non-pauline 
Epistles—that to the Ephesians and the Pastoral Epistles. This argument 
must tell in different ways to different critics. It will be very strong, if not 
conclusive, to those who consider that these Epistles are not Pauline. To 
those however who accept them as genuine these arguments will rather con- 
firm their belief in the Pauline authorship. 

5. But there is an alternative hypothesis which may demand more careful 
consideration from us, that although it comes from St. Paul it belongs to rather 
a later period in his life. It is this consideration amongst others which forms 
the basis of the theory put forward by Dr. Lightfoot. He considers that the 
original Epistle to the Romans written by St. Paul contained all our present 
Epistle except xvi. 25-27; that at a somewhat later period—the period per- 
haps of his Roman imprisonment, St. Paul turned this into a circular letter; 
he cut off the last two chapters which contained for the most part purely 
personal matter, he omitted the words év “Pwyp ini. 7 and 15; and then added 
the doxology at the end because he felt the need of some more fitting con- 
clusion. Then, at a later date, in order to make the original Epistle complete 
the doxology was added from the later recension to the earlier. 

Dr. Lightfoot points out that this hypothesis solves all the problems. It 
explains the existence of a shorter recension, it explains the presence of the 
doxology in both places, it explains the peculiar style of the doxology. We 
may admit this, but there is one point it does not explain; it does not explain 
how or why St. Paul made the division at the end of chap. xiv. There is 
nothing in the next thirteen verses which unfits them for general circulation. 
They are in fact more suitable for an encyclical letter than is chap. xiv. It is 
to us inconceivable that St. Paul should have himself mutilated his own argu- 
ment by cutting off the conclusion of it. This consideration therefore seems 
to us decisive against Dr. Lightfoot’s theory 

6. Dr. Hort has subjected the arguments of Dr. Lightfoot to a very close 
examination. He begins by a careful study of the doxology and has shown 
clearly first of all that the parallels between it and passages in the four acknow- 
ledged Epistles are much commoner and nearer than was thought to be the case; 
and secondly that it exactly reproduces and sums up the whole argument of 
the Epistle. On his investigation we have based our commentary, and we 
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must refer to that and to Dr. Hort’s own essay for the reasons which make us 
accept the doxology as not only a genuine work of St. Paul, but also as an 
integral portion of the Epistle. That at the end he should feel compelled 
once more to sum up the great ideas of which the Epistle is full and put them 
clearly and strongly before his readers is quite in accordance with the whole 
mind of the Apostle. He does so in fact at the conclusion of the Galatian 
fetter, although not in the form of a doxology. 

Dr. Hort then proceeds to criticize and explain away the textual phenomena. 
We have quoted his emendation of the passage in Origen and pointed out that 
it is to us most unconvincing. No single argument in favour of the existence 
of the shorter recension may be strong, but the combination of reasons is 
in our opinion too weighty to be explained away. 

Dr. Hort’s own conclusions are: (1) He suggests that as the last two 
chapters were considered unsuitable for public reading, they might be omitted in 
systems of lectionaries while the doxology—which was felt to be edifying—was 
appended to chap. xiv, that it might be read. (2) Some such theory as this 
might explain the capitulations, ‘The analogy of the common Greek capitu- 
lations shows how easily the personal or local and as it were temporary portions 
of an epistle might be excluded from a schedule of chapters or paragraphs.’ 
(3) The omission of the allusions to Rome is due to a simple transcriptional 
accident. (4) ‘ When all is said, two facts have to be explained, the insertion 
of the Doxology after xiv and its omission.’ This latter is due to Marcion, 
which must be explained to mean an omission agreeing with the reading in 
Marcion’s copy. ‘On the whole it is morally certain that the omission is 
his only as having been transmitted by him, in other words that it is a genuine 
ancient reading.’ Dr. Hort finally concludes that though a genuine reading it 
is incorrect and perhaps arises through some accident such as the tearing off 
of the end ofa papyrus roll or the last sheet in a book. 

While admitting the force of some of Hort’s criticisms on Lightfoot, and 
especially his defence of the genuineness of the doxology, we must express 
our belief that his manner of dealing with the evidence is somewhat arbitrary, 
and that his theory does not satisfactorily explain all the facts. 

7. We ourselves incline to an opinion suggested first we believe by 
Dr. Gifford. 

As will have already become apparent, no solution among those offered has 
attempted to explain what is really the most difficult part of the problem, 
the place at which the division was made. We know that the doxology 
was in many copies inserted at the end of chap. xiv; we have strong grounds 
for believing that in some editions chaps. xv and xvi were omitted; why is it 
at this place, certainly not a suitable one, that the break occurs? As we have 
seen, a careful examination of the text shows that the first thirteen verses of 
chap. xv are linked closely with chap. xiv—so closely that it is impossible te 
believe that they are not genuine, or that the Apostle himself could have cut 
them off from the context in publishing a shorter edition of his Epistle in- 
tended for a wide circulation. Nor again is it probable that any one arranging 
the Epistle for church services would have made the division at this place. 
The difficulty of the question is of course obscured for us by the division 
into chapters. To us if we wished to cut off the more personal part of the 
Epistle, a rough and ready method might suggest itself in the excision of the 
last two chapters, but we are dealing with a time before the present or 
probably any division into chapters existed. 

Now if there were no solution possible, we might possibly ascribe this 
division to accident; but as a matte: of fact internal evidence and externa! 
testimony alike point to the same cause. We have seen that there is con- 
siderable testimony for the fact that Marcion excised the last two chapters, and 
if we examine the beginning of chap. xv we shall find that as far as regards 
the first thirteen verses hardly any other course was possible for him, if he held 
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the opinions which are ascribed to him. To begin with, five of these verses 
contain quotations from the O.T.; but further ver. 8 contains an expression 
Aéyo yap Xprordv Sidxovov yeyevjba weprrouis imep dAnOeias @eov, which he 
most certainly could not have used. Still more is this the case with regard to 
ver. 4, which directly contradicts the whole of his special teaching. The 
words at the end of chap. xiv might seem to make a more suitable ending 
than either of the next two verses, and at this place the division was drawn. 
The remainder of these two chapters could be omitted simply because they 
were useless for the definite dogmatic purpose Marcion had in view, and the 
Doxology which he could not quite like would go with them. 

If we once assume this excision by Marcion it may perhaps explain the 
phenomena. Dr. Hort has pointed out against Dr. Lightfoot’s theory of 
a shorter recension with the doxology that all the direct evidence for omitting 
the last two chapters is also in favour of omitting the Doxology. ‘For the 
omission of xy, xvi, the one direct testimony, if such it be, is that of Marcion: 
and yet the one incontrovertible fact about him is that he omitted the Doxology. 
If G is to be added on the strength of the blank space after xiv, yet again it 
leaves out the Doxology.” We may add also the capitulations of Codex 
Fuldensis which again, as Dr. Hort points out, have no trace of the Doxology. 
Our evidence therefore points to the existence of a recension simply leaving 
out the last two chapters. 

Now it is becoming more generally admitted that Marcion’s Afostolicon had 
some—if not great—influence on variations in the text of the N.T. His 
edition had considerable circulation, especially at Rome, and therefore 
presumably in the West, and it is from the West that our evidence mostly 
comes. When in adapting the text for the purposes of church use it was 
thought advisable to omit the last portions as too personal and not sufficiently 
edifying, it was natural to make the division at a place where in a current 
edition the break had already been made. The subsequent steps would then 
be similar to those suggested by Dr. Hort. It was natural to add the 
Doxology in order to give a more suitable conclusion, or to preserve it for 
public reading at this place, and subsequently it dropped out at the later 
place. That is the order suggested by the manuscript evidence. All our best 
authorities place it at the end; AP Arm.—representing a later but still 
respectable text—have it in both places; later authorities for the most part 
place it only at xiv. 23. 

It remains to account for the omission of any reference to Rome in the first 
chapter of G. This may of course be a mere idiosyncracy of that MS., arising 
either from carelessness of transcription (a cause which we can hardly accept) or 
from a desire to make the Epistle more general in its character. But it does not 
seem to us at all improbable that this omission may also be due to Marcion. 
His edition was made with a strongly dogmatic purpose. Local and personal 
allusions would have little interest to him. The words év ‘Pwyy could easily be 
omitted without injuring the context. The opinion is perhaps corroborated 
by the character of the MS. in which the omission occurs. Allusion has been 
made (p. lxix) to two dissertations by Dr. Corssen on the allied MSS. DFG. 
In the second of these, he suggests that the archetype from which these MSS. 
are derived (Z) ended at xv. 13. Even if his argument were correct, it would 
not take away from the force of the other facts which have been mentioned. 
We should still have to explain how it was that the Doxology was inserted 
at the end of chap. xiv, and the previous discussion would stand as it is: only 
a new fact would have to be accounted for. When, however, we come to 
examine Dr. Corssen’s arguments they hardly seem to support his con- 
tention. It may be admitted indeed, that the capitulations of the Codex 
Amiatinus might have been made for a copy which ended at xv. 13, but they 
present no solid argument for the existence of such a copy. Dr. Corssen 
points out that in the section xv. 14—xvi. 23, there are a considerable number 
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of variations in the text, and suggests that that implies a different source fot 
the text of that portion of the epistle. The number of variations in the 
fe cate adulterae are, it is well known, considerable; and in the same way 

e would argue that this portion which has all these variations must come from 
a separate source. But the facts do not support his contention. It is true 
that in forty-three verses he is able to enumerate twenty-four variations; but if 
we examine the twenty-three verses of chap. xiv we shall find fourteen 
variations, a still larger proportion. Moreover, in xiv. 13 there are as numerous 
and as important variations as in any of the following verses. Dr. Corssen’e 
arguments do not bear out his conclusion. Asa matter of fact, as Dr. Hort 
pointed out against Dr. Lightfoot, the text of DF G presents exactly the same 
phenomena throughout the Epistle, and that suggests, although it does not 
perhaps prove, that the archetype contained the last two chapters. The scribe 
however was probably acquainted with a copy which omitted them. This 
archetype is alone or almost alone amongst our sources for the text in 
omitting the Doxology. It also omits as we have seen év ‘Puy in both places. 
We would hazard the suggestion that all these variations were due directly or 
indirectly to the same cause, the text of Marcion. 

In our opinion then the text as we have it represents substantially the Epistle 
that St. Paul wrote to the Romans, and it remains only to explain briefly the 
somewhat complicated ending. At xv. 13 the didactic portion of it is con- 
cluded, and the remainder of the chapter is devoted to the Apostle’s personal 
relations with the Roman Church, and a sketch of his plans. This paragraph 
ends with a short prayer called forth by the mingled hopes and fears which these 
plans for the future suggest. Then comes the commendation of Phoebe, the 
bearer of the letter (xvi. 1, 2); then salutations (3-16). The Apostle might 
now close the Epistle, but his sense of the danger to which the Roman Church 
may be exposed, if it is visited by false teachers, such as he is acquainted with 
in the East, leads him to give a final and direct warning against them. We 
find a not dissimilar phenomenon in the Epistle to the Philippians. There in 
iii. 1 he appears to be concluding, but before he concludes he breaks out into 
a strong, even indignant warning against false teachers (iii. 2-21), and even 
after that dwells long and feelingly over his salutations. The same difficulty 
of ending need not therefore surprise us when we meet it in the Romans. 
Then comes (xvi. 20) the concluding benediction. After this a postscript with 
salutations from the companions of St. Paul. Then finally the Apostle, wish- 
ing perhaps, as Dr. Hort suggests, to raise the Epistle once more to the serene 
tone which has characterized it throughout, adds the concluding Doxology, 
summing up the whole argument of the Epistle. There is surely nothing 
unreasonable in supposing that there would be an absence of complete same- 
ness in the construction of the different letters. It is not likely that all would 
exactly correspond to the same model. The form in each case would be 
altered and changed in accordance with the feelings of the Apostle, and there 
is abundant proof througheut the Epistle that the Apostle felt earnestly the 
need of preserving the Roman Church from the evils of disunion and false 
teaching 
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A very complete and careful bibliography of the Epistle to the 
Romans was added by the editor, Dr. W. P. Dickson, to the 
English translation of Meyer’s Commentary. This need not be 
repeated here. But a few leading works may be mentioned, 
especially such as have been most largely used in the preparation 
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of this edition. One or two which have not been used are added 
as links in the historical chain. Some conception may be formed 
of the general characteristics of the older commentators from the 
sketch which is given of their treatment of particular subjects; e.g. 
of the doctrine of dixaiwors at p. 147 ff., and of the interpretation of 
ch. ix. 6-29 on p. 269 ff. The arrangement is, roughly speaking, 
chronological, but modern writers are grouped rather according to 
their real affinities than according to dates of publication which 
would be sometimes misleading. 


1. Greek Writers. 


Ornicen (Orig.); ob. 253: Comment. in Epist. S. Paulé ad 
Romanos in Origents Opera ed. C. H. E. Lommatzsch, vols. vi, vii: 
Berolini, 1836, 1837. The standard edition, on which that of 
Lommatzsch is based, is that begun by Charles Delarue, Bene- 
dictine of the congregation of St. Maur in 1733, and completed after 
his death by his nephew Charles Vincent Delarue in 1759. The 
Commentary on Romans comes in Tom, iv, which appeared in 
the latter year. A new edition—for which the beginnings have 
been made, in Germany by Dr. P. Koetschau, and in England by 
Prof. Armitage Robinson and others—is however much needed. 

The Commentary on our Epistle belongs to the latter part of 
Origen’s life when he was settled at Caesarea. A few fragments of 
the original Greek have come down to us in the Phélocahia (ed. 
Robinson, Cambridge, 1893), and in Cramer’s Ca/ena, Tom. iv. 
(Oxon. 1844); but for the greater part we are dependent upon the 
condensed translation of Rufinus (hence ‘ Orig.-lat.’). There is no 
doubt that Rufinus treated the work before him with great freedom. 
Ita text in particular is frequently adapted to that of the Old-Latin 
copy of the Epistles which he was in the habit of using; so that 
‘Orig.-lat.’ more often represents Rufinus than Origen. An ad- 
mirable account of the Commentary, so far as can be ascertained, 
in both its forms is given in Dr. Westcott’s article OrIGENES in 
Dict. Chr. Biog. iv. 115-118. 

This work of Origen’s is unique among commentaries. The 
reader is astonished not only at the command of Scripture but at 
the range and subtlety of thought which it displays. The questions 
raised are often remarkably modern. If he had been as successful 
in answering as he is in propounding them Origen would have left 
little for those who followed him. As it is he is hampered by 
defects of method and especially by the fatal facility of allegory ; 
the discursiveness and prolixity of treatment are also deterrent to 
the average reader. 

Curysostom (Chrys.); ob. 407: Homutl. in Epist. ad Romanos, 
ed. Field: Oxon. 1849; a complete criticaledition. A translation 
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(not of this but of Savile’s text which is superior to Montfaucon’s), 
by the Rev. J. B. Morris, was given in the Lvbrary of the Fathers, 
vol. vii: Oxford, 1841. The Homilies were delivered at Antioch 
probably between 387-397 a.p. ‘They show the preacher at his 
best and are full of moral enthusiasm and of sympathetic human 
insight into the personality of the Apostle; they are also the work 
of an accomplished scholar and orator, but do not always sound the 
depths of the great problems with which the Apostle is wrestling. 
They have at once the merits and the limitations of Antiochene 
exegesis. 

Tueoporet (Theodrt., Thdrt.) played a well-known moderating 
part in the controversies of the fifth century. He died in 458 a.p. 
As a commentator he is a pedtseguus—but one of the best of the 
many fedisegui—of St. Chrysostom. His Commentary on the Ep. 
to the Romans is contained in his Works, ed. Sirmond: Paris, 
1642, Tom. iii, 1-119; also ed. Schulze and Noesselt, Halle, 
1769-1774. 

Joannes Damascenus (Jo.-Damasc.); died before 754 a.p. His 
commentary is almost entirely an epitome of Chrysostom; it is 
printed among his works (ed. Lequien: Paris, 1712, tom. ii, 
pp. 1-60). The so-called Sacra Parallela published under his 
name are now known to be some two centuries earlier and 
probably in great part the work of Leontius of Byzantium (see the 
brilliant researches of Dr. F. Loofs: Studien tiber die dem Johannes 
von Damascus gugeschriebenen Parallelen, Halle, 1892). 

OxcumeEntus (Oecum.); bishop of Tricca in Thessaly in the 
tenth century. The Commentary on Romans occupies pp. 195- 
413 of his Works (ed. Joan. Hentenius: Paris, 1631). It is prac- 
tically a Catena with some contributions by Oecumenius himself; 
it includes copious extracts from Photius (Phot.), the eminent 
patriarch of Constantinople (¢. 820-c. 891) ; these are occasionally 
noted. 3 

THEoPHYLACT (Theoph.); archbishop of Bulgaria under Michael 
VII Ducas (1071-1078), and still living in 1118. His Commentary 
is one of the best specimens of its kind (Opp. ed. Venet., 175 4= 
1763, tom. il. 1-118). 

Eutuymius ZicaBenvs (Euthym.-Zig.) ; living after 1118; monk 
in a monastery near Constantinople and in high favour with the 
emperor Alexius Comnenus. His Commentaries on St. Paul’s 
Epistles were not published until 1887 (ed. Calogeras: Athens) ; 
and as for that reason they have not been utilized in previous 
editions we have drawn upon them rather largely. They deserve 
citation by their terseness, point, and general precision of thought, 
but like all the writers of this date they follow closely in the foote 
steps of Chrysostom. 
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2. Latin Writers. 


Amarosiaster (Ambrstr.). The Epistle to the Romans heads 
a series of Commentaries on thirteen Epistles of St. Paul, which in 
some (though not the oldest) MSS. bear the name of St. Ambrose, 
and from that circumstance came to be included in the printed 
editions of his works. The Benedictines, Du Frische and Le 
Nourry in 1690, argued against their genuineness, which has been 
defended with more courage than success by the latest editor, 
P. A. Ballerini (S. Amédrosi# Opera, tom. iii, p. 350 ff. ; Mediolani, 
1877). The real authorship of this work is one of the still open 
problems of literary criticism. The date and place of composition 
are fairly fixed. It was probably written at Rome, and (unless 
the text is corrupt) during the Episcopate of Damasus about the 
year 380 a.p. The author was for some time supposed to be 
a certain Hilary the Deacon, as a passage which appears in the 
commentary is referred by St. Augustine to sanctus Hilarius 
(Contra duas Epp. Pelag. iv. 7). The commentary cannot really 
proceed from the great Hilary (of Poitiers), but however the fact is 
to be explained it is probably he who is meant. More recently an 
elaborate attempt has been made by the Old-Catholic scholar, 
Dr. Langen, to vindicate the work for Faustinus, a Roman pres- 
byter of the required date. [Dr. Langen first propounded his 
views in an address delivered at Bonn in 1880, but has since given 
the substance of them in his Geschichte d. rim. Kirche, pp. 599- 
610.] A case of some strength seemed to be made out, but it 
was replied to with arguments which appear to preponderate by 
Marold in Hilgenfeld’s Zettschriff for 1883, pp. 415-470. Unfor- 
tunately the result is purely negative, and the commentary is stili 
without an owner. It has come out in the course of discussion 
that it presents a considerable resemblance, though not so much 
as to imply identity of authorship, with the Quaestiones ex ulrogue 
Testamento, printed among the works of St. Augustine. The com- 
mentator was a man of intelligence who gives the best account we 
have from antiquity of the origin of the Roman Church (see above, 
p. xxv), but it has been used in this edition more for its interesting 
text than for the permanent value of its exegesis. 

Pevaetus (Pelag.). In the Appendix to the works of St. Jerome 
(ed. Migne xi. [P. Z. xxx.], col. 659 ff.) there is a series of Com- 
mentaries on St. Paul’s Epistles which is now known to proceed 
really from the author of Pelagianism. The Commentary was 
probably written before 480. It consists of brief but well written 
scholia rather dexterously turned so as not to clash with his 
peculiar views. But it has not come down to us as Pelagius left it. 
«assiodorius, and perhaps others, made excisions in the interests 
ef -“bodoxy. 
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Huew or St. Victor (Hugo a S. Victore, Hugh of Paris); 
¢. 1097-1141. Amongst the works of the great mystic of the 
twelfth century are published Allegoriae in Novum Testamenium, 
Lib. VI. Allegoriae tn Epistolam Pauli ad Romanos (Migne, 
P. L. clxxv, col. 879), and Quaestiones e¢ Dectstones in Epistolas 
D. Pauli. 1. In Epistolam ad Romanos (Migne, clxxv, col. 431). 
The authenticity of both these is disputed. St. Hugh was a typical 
representative of the mystical as opposed to the rationalizing 
tendency of the Middle Ages. 

PETER ABELARD, 1079-1142. Petri Abaelardt commentariorum 
super S. Pauli Epistolam ad Romanos libri quingque (Migne, P. L. 
clxxvili. col. 783). The commentary is described as being ‘literal, 
theological, and moral. The author follows the text exactly, 
explains each phrase, often each part of a phrase separately, and 
attempts (not always very successfully) to show the connexion of 
thought. Occasionally he discusses theological or moral questions, 
often with great originality, often showing indications of the opinions 
for which he was condemned’ (Migne, op. ci#. col. 30). So far as 
we have consulted it, we have found it based partly on Origen partly 
on Augustine, and rather weak and indecisive in its character. 

Tuomas AQuInas, ¢. 1225-1274, called Doctor Angelicus. His 
Exposttio in Epistolas omnes Divi Pauli Apostoli (Opp. Tom. xvi. 
Venetiis, 1593) formed part of the preparation which he made for 
his great work the Summa Theologiae—a preparation which consisted 
in the careful study of the sentences of Peter Lombard,.the Scriptures 
with the comments of the Fathers, and the works of Aristotle. His 
commentary works out in great detail the method of exegesis started 
by St. Augustine. No modern reader who turns to it can fail to 
be struck by the immense intellectual power displayed, and by the 
precision and completeness of the logical analysis. Its value is 
chiefly as a complete and methodical exposition from a definite 
point of view. That in attempting to fit every argument of 
St. Paul into the form of a scholastic syllogism, and in making 
every thought harmonize with the Augustinian doctrine of grace, 
there should be a tendency to make St. Paul’s words fit a precon- 
ceived system is not unnatural. 


3. Reformation and Post-Reformation Periods. 


Coret, John (c. 1467-1519); Dean of St. Paul’s. Colet, the 
friend of Erasmus, delivered a series of lectures on the Epistle to 
the Romans about the year 1497 in the University of Oxford. 
These were published in 1873 with a translation by J. H. Lupton, 
M.A., Sur-Master of St. Paul’s School. They are full of interest 
as an historical memorial of the earlier English Reformation. 

Erasmus, Desiderius, 1466-1536. Erasmus’ Greek Testament 
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with a new translation and annotations was published in 1516; 
his Paraphrasis Novi Testament, a popular work, in 1522. He 
was greater always in what he conceived and planned than in the 
manner in which he accomplished it. He published the first 
edition of the Greek New Testament, and the first commentary on 
it which made use of the learning of the Renaissance, and edited 
for the first time many of the early fathers. But in all that he did 
there are great defects of execution, defects even for his own time. 
He was more successful in raising questions than in solving them ; 
and his commentaries suffer as much from timidity as did those of 
Luther from excessive boldness. His aim was to reform the Church 
by publishing and interpreting the records of early Christianity—an 
aim which harmonized ill with the times in which he lived. His 
work was rather to prepare the way for future developments. 

Lutuer, Martin, 1483-1546. Luther’s contribution to the 
literature of the Romans was confined to a short Preface, published 
in 1523. But as marking an epoch in the study of St. Paul’s 
writings, the most important place is occupied by his Commentary 
on the Galatians. This was published in a shorter form, J efit. 
P. ad Galatas Mart. Luthert comment. in 1519; ina longer form, 
In epist. P. ad Gal. commentarius ex praelectiontbus Mart. Lutheri 
collectus, 1535. Exegesis was not Luther’s strong point, and his 
commentaries bristle with faults. They are defective, and prolix; 
full of bitter controversy and one-sided. The value of his contribu- 
tion to the study of St. Paul’s writings was of a different character. 
By grasping, if in a one-sided way, some of St. Paul’s leading 
ideas, and by insisting upon them with unwearied boldness and 
persistence, he produced conditions of religious life which made 
the comprehension of part of the Apostle’s teaching possible. His 
exegetical notes could seldom be quoted, but he paved the way for 
a correct exegesis. 

Metancutuon, Philip (1497-1560), was the most scholarly of 
the Reformers. His Adnotatrones tn ep. P. ad Rom. with a preface 
by Luther was published in 1522, his Commentarit in Ep. ad Rom. 
in 1540. 

Carvin, John (1509-1564). His Commentarss in omnes epistolas 
Pauli Apost. was first published at Strassburgin 1539. Calvin was 
by far the greatest of the commentators of the Reformation. He 
is clear, lucid, honest, and straightforward. 


As the question is an interesting one, how far Calvin brought his peculiar 
views ready-made to the study of the Epistle and how far he derived them 
from it by an uncompromising exegesis, we are glad to place before the 
reader a statement by one who is familiar with Calvin’s writings (Dr. A. M. 
Fairbairn, Principal of Mansfield College). ‘The first edition of the 
Jnstitutes was published in 1536. It has hardly any detailed exposition of 
the higher Calvinistic doctrine, but is made up of six parts: Expositions 
(i) of the Decalogue ; (ii) of the Apostolic Creed; (iii) of the Lord’s Prayer; 
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(iv) of the Sacraments; (v) of the Roman or false doctrine of Sacraments; 
and (vi) of Christian Liberty or Church Polity. There is just a single para- 
graph on Election. In 1539 he published two things, the Commentary on 
Romans and the 2nd edition of the Jwstitutes. And the latter are greatly 
expanded with all his distinctive doctrines fully developed. Two things are, 

I think, certain: this development was due to his study (1) of Augustine, 

especially the Anti-Pelagian writings, and (3) of St. Paul. But it was St. 

Paul read through Augustine. The exegetical stamp is peculiarly distinct 

in the doctrinal parts of the stitutes; and so I should say that his ideas 

were not so much philosophical as theological and exegetical in their basis. 

I ought to add however as indicating his philosophical bent that his earliest 

studies—before he became a divine—were on Seneca, De Clementia.’ 

Brza, Theodore (1519-1605). His edition of the Greek Testa- 
ment with translation and annotations was first published by 
H. Stephanus in 1565, his Adno/asiones majores in N. TZ. at Paris 
in 1594. 

Arminius (Jakob Harmensen), 1560-1609, Professor at Leyden, 
1603. Asa typical example of the opposite school of interpretation 
to that of Calvin may be taken Arminius. His works were com- 
paratively few, and he produced few commentaries. Two tracts of 
his however were devoted to explaining Romans vii and ix. He 
admirably illustrates the statement of Hallam that ‘every one who 
had to defend a cause, found no course so ready as to explain the © 
Scriptures consistently with his own tenets.’ 

The two principal Roman Catholic commentators of the seven- 
teenth century were Estius and Cornelius a Lapide. 

Cornetius A Lapipr (van Stein), ob. 1637, a Jesuit, published 
his Commentaria in omnes d. Pauli epistolas at Antwerp in 1614. 

Estius (W. van Est), ob. 1613, was Provost and Chancellor of 
Douay. His Jn omnes Pauli et aliorum apostolor. epistolas com- 
mentar. was published after his death at Douay in 1614-1616. 

Grotius (Huig van Groot), 1583-1645. His Amnotationes 
in NV. T. were published at Paris in 1644. This distinguished 
publicist and statesman had been in his younger days a pupil of 
J. J. Scaliger at Leyden, and his Commentary on the Bible was 
the first attempt to apply to its elucidation the more exact philo- 
logical methods which he had learnt from his master. He had 
hardly the philological ability for the task he had undertaken, and 
although of great personal piety was too much destitute of dogmatic 
interest. 

The work of the philologists and scholars of the sixteenth and the 
first half of the seventeenth century on the Old and New Testament 
was summed up in Cretict’ Sacri, first published in 1660. I 
contains extracts from the leading scholars from Valla and Erasmus 
to Grotius, and represents the point which philological study in the 
N. T. had up to that time attained. | 

Two English commentators belonging to the seventeenth century 
deserve notice. 
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Hammonn, Henry (1605-1660), Fellow of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, and Canon of Christ Church. Hammond was well known 
as a royalist. He assisted in the production of Walton’s Polygloit. 
His Paraphrase and Annotations of the New Testament appeared in 
1653, a few years before his death, at a time when the disturbances 
of the Civil War compelled him to live in retirement. He has 
been styled the father of English commentators, and certainly no 
considerable exegetical work before his time had appeared in this 
country. But he has a further title to fame. His commentary 
undoubtedly deserves the title of ‘ historical.’ In his interpretation 
he has detached himself from the dogmatic struggles of the seven- 
teenth century, and throughout he attempts to expound the Apostle 
in accordance with his own ideas and those of the times when he 
lived. 

Locxg, John (1662-1704), the well-known philosopher, devoted 
his last years to the study of St. Paul’s Epistles, and in 1705-1707 
were published A Paraphrase and Notes to the Epistle of St. Paul 
bo the Galatians, the first and second Epistles to the Corinthians, and 
the Epistles to the Romans and Ephesians. Appended is an Lssay 
Jor the understanding of St. Paul’s Epistles by consulting St. Paul 
himself. A study of this essay is of great interest. It is full of 
acute ideas and thoughts, and would amply vindicate the claim of 
the author to be classed as an ‘historical’ interpreter. The com- 
mentaries were translated into German, and must have had some 
influence on the future development of Biblical Exegesis. 

Brncet, J. A. (Beng.), 1687-1752; a Lutheran prelate in 

‘Wiirtemberg. His Gnomon Novi Testamenti (1742) stands out 
among the exegetical literature not only of the eighteenth century 
but of all centuries for its masterly terseness and precision and 
for its combination of spiritual insight with the best scholarship of 
his time. 

WertstEin (or Weittstein), J. J.. 1693-1754; after being deposed 
from office at Basel on a charge of heterodoxy he became Pro- 
fessor in the Remonstrants’ College at Amsterdam. His Greek 
Testament appeared 1751, 1752. Wetstein was one of those inde- 
fatigable students whose first-hand researches form the base of 
other men’s labours. In the history of textual criticism he deserves 
to be named by the side of John Mill and Richard Bentley; and 
besides his collation of MSS. he collected a mass of illustrative 
matter on the N. T. from classical, patristic, and rabbinical sources 
which is still of great value. 


4. Modern Period, 


Tuoruck, F. A. G., 1799-1877; Professor at Halle. Tholuck 
was a man of large sympathies and strong religious character, and 
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both personally and through his commentary (which came out first 
in 1824 and has been more than once translated) exercised a wide 
influence outside Germany ; this is specially marked in the American 
exegetes. 

Fritzscue, C. F. A. (Fri.), 1801-1846, Professor at Giessen. 
Fritzsche on Romans (3 vols. 1836-1843), like Litcke on St. John 
and Bleek on Hebrews, is a vast quarry of materials to which all 
subsequent editors have been greatly indebted. Fritzsche was one 
of those philologists whose researches did most to fix the laws of 
N.T. Greek, but his exegesis is hard and rationalizing. He 
engaged in a controversy with Tholuck the asperity of which he 
regretted before his death. He was however no doubt the better 
scholar and stimulated Tholuck to self-improvement in this respect. 

Meyer, H. A. W. (Mey.), 1800-1873; Consistorialrath: in the — 
kingdom of Hanover. Meyer’s famous commentaries first began 
to appear in 1832, and were carried on with unresting energy in a 
succession of new and constantly enlarged editions until his death. 
There is an excellent English translation of the Commentary on 
Romans published by Messrs. T. and T. Clark under the editor- 
ship of Dr. W. P. Dickson in 1873, 1874. Meyer and De Wette 
may be said to have been the founders of the modern style of 
commenting, at once scientific and popular: scientific, through its 
rigorous—at times too rigorous—application of grammatical and 
philological laws, and popular by reason of its terseness and power 
of presenting the sifted results of learning and research. Since 
Meyer’s death the Commentary on Romans has been edited with 
equal conscientiousness and thoroughness by Dr. Bernhard Weiss, 
Professor at Berlin (hence ‘ Mey.-W.’). Dr. Weiss has not all his 
predecessor’s vigour of style and is rather difficult to follow, but 
especially in textual criticism marks a real advance. 

Dz Wertz, W. M. L. (De W.), 1780-1849; Professor for a short 
time at Berlin, whence he was dismissed, afterwards at Basel. His 
Kuregefassies exegetisches Handbuch sum Neuen Testament first 
appeared in 1836-1848. De Wette was an ardent lover of freedom 
and rationalistically inclined, but his commentaries are models of 
brevity and precision. 

STuaRT, Moses, 1780-1852; Professor at Andover, Mass. Comm. 
on Romans first published in 1832 (British edition with preface by 
Dr. Pye-Smith in 1833). At a time when Biblical exegesis was 
not being very actively prosecuted in Great Britain two works of 
solid merit were produced in America. One of these was by 
Moses Stuart, who did much to naturalize German methods. He 
expresses large obligations to Tholuck, but is independent as 
a commentator and modified considerably the Calvinism of his 
surroundings. 

Hopes, Dr. C., 1797-1878; Professor at Princeton, New Jersey. 
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His Comm. on Romans first published in 1835, rewritten in 1864, 
is a weighty and learned doctrinal exposition based on the principles 
of the Westminster Confession. Like Moses Stuart, Dr. Hodge 
also owed much of his philological equipment to Germany where 
he had studied. 

Atrorp, Dr. H. (Alf.), 1810-1871; Dean of Canterbury. His 
Greek Testament (1849-1861, and subsequently) was the first to 
import the results of German exegesis into many circles in England. 
Nonconformists (headed by the learned Dr. J. Pye-Smith) had been 
in advance of the Established Church in this respect. Dean Alford’s 
laborious work is characterized by vigour, good sense, and scholar- 
ship, sound as far as it goes; it is probably still the best complete 
Greek Testament by a single hand. 

WorpsworTH, Dr. Christopher, 1809-1885; Bishop of Lincoln. 
Bishop Wordsworth’s Greek Testament (1856-1860, and subse- 
quently) is of an older type than Dean Alford’s, and chiefly valuable 
for its patristic learning. The author was not only a distinguished 
prelate but a literary scholar of a high order (as may be seen by 
his Athens and Attica, Conjectural Emendattons of Anctent Authors, 
and many other publications) but he wrote at a time when the 
reading public was less exigent in matters of higher criticism and 
interpretation. 

Jowett, B., 1817-1893; widely known as Master of Balliol 
College and Regius Professor of Greek in the University of Oxford. 
His edition of S#. Paul’s Lpistles to the Thessalonians, Galatians, 
and Romans first appeared in 1855; second edition 1859; recently 
re-edited by Prof. L. Campbell. Professor Jowett’s may be said to 
have been the first attempt in England at an entirely modern view 
of the Epistle. The essays contain much beautiful and suggestive 
writing, but the exegesis is loose and disappointing. 

Vaucuan, Dr. C. J. (Va.); Dean of Llandaff. Dr. Vaughan’s 
edition first came out in 1859, and was afterwards enlarged; the 
edition used for this commentary has been the 4th (1874). It is 
a close study of the Epistle by a finished scholar with little further 
help than the Concordance to the Septuagint and Greek Testament: 
its greatest value lies in the careful selection of illustrative passages 
from these sources. 

Kertiy, W.; associated at one time with the textual critic 
Tregelles. His (Voses on the Epistle to the Romans (London, 1873), 
are written irom a detached and peculiar standpoint; but they are 
the fruit of sound scholarship and of prolonged and devout study, 
and they deserve more attention than they have received. 

Beet, Dr. J. Agar; Tutor in the Wesleyan College, Richmond. 
Dr. Beet’s may be described as the leading Wesleyan commentary: 
it starts from a very careful exposition of the text, but is intended 
throughout as a contribution to systematic theology. The first 
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edition appeared in 1877, the second in 1881, and there have been 
several others since. 

Gonkt, Dr. F. (Go.), Professor at Neuchatel. Commentaire sus 
VE pttre aux Romains, Paris, &c., 1879, English translation in 
T. and T. Clark’s series, 1881. Godet and Oltramare are both 
Franco-Swiss theologians with a German training ; and their com- 
mentaries are somewhat similar in character. They are extremely 
full, giving and discussing divergent interpretations under the names 
of their supporters. Both are learned and thoughtful works, 
strongest in exegesis proper and weakest in textual criticism. 

OLTRAMARE, Hugues (Oltr.), 1813-1894; Professor at Geneva. 
Commentaire sur [ Epitre aux Romains, published in 1881, 1882 
(a volume on chaps. i-v. 11 had appeared in 1843). Resembling 
Godet in many particulars, Oltramare seems to us to have the 
stronger grip and greater individuality in exegesis, though the 
original views of which he is fond do not always commend them- 
selves as right. 

Mouts, Rev. H. C. G. (Mou.); Principal of Ridley Hall, 
Cambridge. Mr. Moule’s edition (in the Cambridge Bible for 
Schools) appeared in 1879. It reminds us of Dr. Vaughan’s in 
its elegant scholarship and seeming independence of other com- © 
mentaries, but it is fuller in exegesis. The point of view approaches 
as nearly as an English Churchman is likely to approach to Cal- 
vinism. Mr. Moule has also commented on the Epistle in Zhe 
Exposttor’s Bible. 

GirrorpD, Dr. E. H. (Gif.); sometime Archdeacon of London. 
The Epistle to the Romans in Zhe Speaker's Commentary (1881) 
was contributed by Dr. Gifford, but is also published separately. 
We believe that this is on the whole the best as it is the most 
judicious of all English commentaries on the Epistle. There are 
few difficulties of exegesis which it does not fully face, and the 
solution which it offers is certain to be: at once scholarly and well 
considered: it takes account of previous work both ancient and 
modern, though the pages are not crowded with names and 
references. Our obligations to this commentary are probably 
higher than to any other. 

Lippon, Dr. H. P. (Lid.); Explanatory Analysis of St. Paul's 
Epistle to the Romans, published posthumously in 1893, after being 
in an earlier form circulated privately among Dr. Liddon’s pupils 
during his tenure of the Ireland Chair (1870-1882). The Analyses 
was first printed in 1876, but after that date much enlarged. It is 
what its name implies, an analysis of the argument with very full 
notes, but not a complete edition. It is perhaps true that the 
analysis is somewhat excessively divided and subdivided; in 
exegesis it is largely based on Meyer, but it shows everywhere the 
hand of a most lucid writer and accomplished theologian, 
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Barmsy, Dr. James; formerly Principal of Bishop Hatfield’s 
Hall, Durham. Dr. Barmby contributed Romans to the Pulpit 
Commentary (London, 1890); a sound, independent and vigorous 
exposition. 

Lirstus, Dr. R. A. (Lips.), 1830-1892; Professor at Jena. This 
most unwearied worker won and maintained his fame in other 
fields than exegesis. He had however written a popular com- 
mentary on Romans for the Profestantendibel (English translation, 
published by Messrs. Williams & Norgate in 1883), and he edited 
the same Epistle along with Galatians and Philippians in the 
Handcommentar zum Neuen Testament (Freiburg i. B., 1891). 
This is a great improvement on the earlier work, and is perhaps 
in many respects the best, as it is the latest, of German commen- 
taries; especially on the side of historical criticism and Biblical 
theology it is unsurpassed. No other commentary is so different 
from those of our own countrymen, or would serve so well to 
supplement their deficiencies. 

ScuaEFer, Dr. A.; Professor at Miinster. Dr. Schaefer’s Er- 
klérung d. Briefes an die Romer (Minster i. W., 1891) may be 
taken as a specimen of Roman Catholic commentaries. It is 
pleasantly and clearly written, with fair knowledge of exegetical 
literature, but seems to us often just to miss the point of the 
Apostle’s thought. Dr. Schanz, the ablest of Roman Catholic 
commentators, has not treated St. Paul’s Epistles. 

We are glad to have been able to refer, through the kindness of 
a friend, to a Russian commentary. 

THEOPHANES, Ob. 1893; was Professor and Inspector in the 
St. Petersburgh Ecclesiastical Academy and afterwards Bishop of 
Vladimir and Suzdal. He early gave up his see and retired to 
a life of learning and devotion. His commentary on the Romans 
was published in 1890. He is described as belonging to an 
old and to a certain extent antiquated school of exegesis. His 
commentary is based mainly on that of Chrysostom. ‘Theophanes 
has both the strength and weakness of his master, Like him he is 
often historical in his treatment, like him he sometimes fails to 
grasp the more profound points in the Apostle’s teaching. 


ABBREVIATIONS 


Ecclesiastical Writers (see p. xcviii ff.). 


Amb. . ° 
Ambrstr. 
Ath. . & 
Aug. e é 
Bas. . * 
Chrys. ° 
Clem.-Alex. 
Clem.-Rom. 
Cypr. . ° 
Cyr.-Alex. 
Cyr.-Jerus. . 
Epiph. ° 
Fous..3 : 
Euthym.-Zig. 
Hippol. 
Ign. . ‘ 


Jer. (Hieron.) 
Jos. . . 


Method. . 
Novat : 
Oecum ; 
Orig. . : 
Orig.-lat.. 
Pelag. : 
Phot. e e 
Ruf. r ° 
Sedul. e r 
Tert. . ° 
Theod.-Mop 
Theodrt. . 
Theoph. e 


od Gees 


Ambrose. 
Ambrosiaste#,. 
Athanasius, 
Augustine. 

Basil. 

Chrysostom. 

Clement of Alexandria 
Clement of Rome. 
Cyprian. 

Cyril of Alexandria. 
Cyril of Jerusalem. 
Epiphanius. 

Eusebius. 

Euthymius Zigabenus. 
Hippolytus, 

Ignatius. 

Jerome. 

Josephus, 

Methodius, 

Novatian. 
Oecumenius. 

Origen. 

Latin Version of Origen 
Pelagius. 


’ Photius. 


Rufinus. 
Sedulius. 
Tertullian. 


_ Theodore of Mopsuessia 


Theodoret. 
Theophylact. 


Versions (see p. lxvi f.). 


Aegyptt. 


Editors (see p. cv ff.). 
2 
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se (© .et oy 0@ ote, *© 


Egyptian, 

Bohairic. 

Sahidic, 

Ethiopie. 
Armenian, 

Gothic. 

Latin. 

Vetus Latina. 
Vulgate. 

Syriac. 

Peshitto, 

Harclean, 
Coverdale. 

Geneva. 

Rheims (or Douay). 
Tyndale. 

Wiclif. 

Authorized Version. 
Revised Version. 


Textus Receptus. 
Tischendorf. 
Tregelles. 
Westcott and Hort. 
Alford. 

Bengel. 

Delitzsch. 

De Wette. 

Ellicott. 

Fritzsche (C. F. A.} 
Gifford. 

Godet. 

Lightfoot. 

Liddon. 

Lipsius. 

Meyer. 
Meyer-Weisa, 
Oltramare. 
Vaughan. 
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cxii ABBREVIATIONS 


CI.G. € ° e e » Cor, ‘pus qs nscriptionum 


Graecarum, ! 
CIL. > «© « e « Corpus  ILnscriplionum 
Latinarum. 
Grm.-Thay, © oe «+ Grimm-Thayer’s Lext- 
con. 
Trench, Sy#. : « « Trench on Synonyms. 
Win. . . ° . « e« Winer’s Grammar. 


Exp. . ° . . . « Lxpositor. 

[BLRE. Crees « « Journal of the Society of 
Biblical Literature 
and Exegesis. 

Zwth . +. « « « édeihschrifi fiir wissen- 
schaftliche Theologte. 

add. . ° ° ; ° » addit, addunt, &e. 


ee Poe are i re 

cal. (caten.). .« «© « « catena. 

codd. . ° ‘ . ° - codices. 

edd. . ° ° . ° . editores. 

edd. pr. « «6 « «  « editores priores (older 
editors). 

Om. ° ° . ° « oOmittit, omittunt, &e. 

pauc. « ° . ° ° « pauci. 


pler. . . ° ° « plerique. 

plur. .« . . . ° - plures. 

pracm. © «© 6  «  « praemittit, praemittunt, 
&e. 

yell . . . . . reliqui. 

9/3, °4/6; See wus ° ° e twice out of three times, 
four out of five times, 

. &. 

In text-critical notes adverbs (51s, semel, &c.), statistics (7/,, 4/,) and 
cod. codd., ed. edd., &c., always qualify the word which precedes, not 
that which follows: ‘Vulg. codd.’ = some MSS. of the Vulgate, 
Epiph. cod. or Epiph. ed.=a MS. or some printed edition of 
Epiphanius. 

N.B.—The text commented upon is that commonly known as the 
Revisers’ Greek Text (i.e. the Greek Text presupposed in the Revised 


Version of 1881) published by the Clarendon Press. The few instances 
ia which the editors dissent from this text are noted as they ocour. 


THE 
EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS 


THE APOSTOLIC SALUTATION. 


1.1,7. * Paul, a divinely chosen and accredited Apostle, 
gives Christian greeting to the Roman Church, ttself also 
divinely called. 


‘Paul, a devoted servant of Jesus Christ, an Apostle called 
by divine summons as much as any member of the original 
Twelve, solemnly set apart for the work of delivering God’s 
message of salvation; "Paul, so authorized and commissioned, 
gives greeting to the whole body of Roman Christians (whether 
Jewish or Gentile), who as Christians are special objects of the 
Divine love, called out of the mass of mankind into the inner 
society of the Church, consecrated to God, like Israel of old, as 
His own peculiar people. May the free unmerited favour of 
God and the peace which comes from reconciliation with Him be 
yours! May God Himself, the heavenly Father, and the Lord 
Jesus Messiah, grant them to you! 


I. 2-6. J preach, in accordance with our Fewish Scrip- 
tures, Fesus the Son of David and Son of God, whose 
commission I bear. 


*The message which I am commissioned to proclaim is no 
startling novelty, launched upon the world without preparation, 
but rather the direct fulfilment of promises which God had 
inspired the prophets of Israel to set down in Holy Writ. ‘It 
relates to none other than His Son, whom it presents in a twofold 
aspect ; on the one hand by physical descent tracing His lineage 

* In this one instance we have ventured to break up the long and heavily- 
weighted sentence in the Greek, and to treat its two main divisions separately. 


But the second of these is not in the strict sense a parenthesis : the construction 
of the whole paragraph is continuous. 
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to David, as the Messiah was to do, ‘and on the other hand, in 
virtue of the Holiness inherent in His spirit, visibly designated or 
declared to be Son of God by the miracle of the Resurrection. He, 
I say, is the sum and substance of my message, Jesus, the Jew’s 
Messiah, and the Christian’s Lord. ®And it was through Him that 
I, like the rest of the Apostles, received both the general tokens.of 
God's favour in that I was called to be a Christian and also the 
special gifts of an Apostle. *My duty as an Apostle is among 
all Gentile peoples, and therefore among you too at Rome, to win 
men over to the willing service of loyalty to Him; and the end 
to which all my labours are directed is the honour of His Holy 
Name. 


1-7. In writing to the Church of the imperial city, which he 
had not yet visited, St. Paul delivers his credentials with some 
solemnity, and with a full sense of the magnitude of the issues in 
which they and he alike are concerned. He takes occasion at 
once to define (i) his own position, (ii) the position of his readers, 
(iii) the central truth in that common Christianity which unites 
them. 

The leading points in the section may be summarized thus: 
(i) I, Paul, am an Apostle by no act of my own, but by the 
deliberate call and in pursuance of the long-foreseen plan of God 
(vv. 1, 7). (ii) You, Roman Christians, are also special objects of 
the Divine care. You inherit under the New Dispensation the 
same position which Israel occupied under the Old (wv. 6, 7). 
(iii) The Gospel which I am commissioned to preach, though new 
in the sense that it puts forward a new name, the Name of Jesus 
Christ, is yet indissolubly linked to the older dispensation which 
it fulfils and supersedes (vv. 2, 7; see note on k\nrois dyiots). (iv) 
Its subject is Jesus, Who is at once the Jewish Messiah and the 
Son of God (vv. 3, 4). (v) From Him, the Son, and from the Father, 
may the blessedness of Christians descend upon you (ver. 7). 

This opening section of the Epistie affords a good opportunity 
to watch the growth of a Christian Theology, in the sense of 
reflection upon the significance of the Life and Death of Christ 
and the relation of the newly inaugurated order of things to the 
old. We have to remember (1) that the Epistle was written about 
the year 58 a.p., or within thirty years of the Ascension; (2) that 
in the interval the doctrinal language of Christianity has had to 
be built up from the foundations. We shall do well to note which 
of the terms used are old and which new, and how far old terms 
have had a new face put upon them. We will return to this point 
at the end of the paragraph. 
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1. S00Xos “Iycod Xpiotod : dovA0s Gcov or Kupiov is an Old Testa- 
ment phrase, applied to the prophets in a body from Amos onwards 
(Am. iii. 7; Jer. vii. 25 and repeatedly; Dan. ix. 6; Ezra ix. 11); 
also with slight variations to Moses (6epdrev Josh. i. 2), Joshua 
(Josh. xxiv. 29; Jud. ii. 8), David (title of Ps. xxxvi. feeds Pss. 
Ixxviii. [Ixxvii.] 70; Ixxxix. [Ixxxviii.] 4, 21; also mais kvpiou, title 
of Ps. xviii. [xvii.]), Isaiah (mais Is. xx. 3); but applied also to 
worshippers generally (Pss. xxxiv. [xxxiii.] 23; cxiii, [cxii] 1 
maides ; CXXXvi. [cxxxv.] 22 of Israel, &c.). 

This is the first instance of a similar use in the New Testament ; 
it is found also in the greetings of Phil. Tit., Jas., Jude, 2 Pet., show- 
ing that as the Apostolic age progressed the assumption of the title 
became established on a broad basis. But it is noticeable how 
quietly St. Paul steps into the place of the prophets and leaders of 
the Old Covenant, and how quietly he substitutes the name of His 
own Master in a connexion hitherto reserved for that of Jehovah. 


"Inv00 Xpiorod. A small question of reading arises here, which is per- 
haps of somewhat more importance than may appear at first sight. In the 
opening verses of most of St. Paul’s Epistles the MSS. vary between ‘Inaod 
Xpictovd and Xpiorov "Incod. There is also evidently a certain method in the 
variation. The evidence stands thus (where that on one side only is given 
it may be assumed that all remaining authorities are on the other) :— 


1 Thess. i. 1 “Inoov Xpior@ unquestioned. 

a Thess. i. 1 Ijcot Xpior@ Edd.; Xpior@ "Inoot DE F&*G, Ambrstr. 
(ste ed. Ballerini). 

Gal. i, 1 "Incod Xporod unquestioned. 

1 Cor. i. 1 Xporod "Inood BDEFG 17 al. pauc., Vulg. codd., Chrys. 
Ambrstr. Aug. semel, Tisch., WH. marg. 

a Cor. i. 1 Xpiorod "Inood SBM P 17 marg., Harcl., Euthal. cod. Theodrt. 
Tisch. WH. RV. 

Rom. i. 1 Xpiorod “Inood B, Vulg. codd., Orig. bis (contra Orig.-lat. dis) 
Aug. semel Amb. Ambrstr. a/. Zat., Tisch. WH. marg. 

Phil. i. 1 Xpecr0d "Incod NBDE, Boh., Tisch. WH. RV. 

Eph. i. 1 Xporod “Incod BDEP 17, Vulg. codd. Boh. Goth. Harel, 
Orig. (ex Caten.) Jo.-Damasc. Ambrstr., Tisch. WH. RV. 

Col.i. 1 Xpicrod Inootb NA BF GLP 17, Vulg. codd. Boh. Harcl., Euthal, 
cod. Jo.-Damasc. Ambrstr. Hieron. a/., Tisch. WH. RV. 

Philem. i. 1 Xpiotod "Incod NAD*F GKP (def. B), &c., Boh., Hieron, 
(wt vid.) Ambrstr. a/., Tisch. WH. RV. 

1 Tim. i. 1 Xpiorod "Incod NDF GP (def. B), Vulg. codd. Boh. Harcl., 
Jo.-Damasc. Ambrstr., Tisch. WH. RV. 

aTim. i. 1 Xpicrod "Incood) NDEFGKP (def. B) 17 al., Vulg. codd. 
Boh, Sah. Harcl., Euthal. cod. Jo.-Damasc, Ambrstr. a/., Tisch. WH. 
RV. 

Tit. i. 1 Incod XpiorodD ND°EFG &c., Vulg. codd. Goth. Pesh. Arm, 
Aeth., Chrys. Euthal. cod. Ambrstr. (ed. Ballerin.) @/, Tisch, WH. 
(sed Xprorod ["Inood] marg.) RV.; Xpiorod ‘Inood A minusc. tres, Vulg. 
codd. Boh. Harcl., Cassiod.; Xpiorod tantum D®*, 

It will be observed that the Epistles being placed in a roughly chrono- 
logical order, those at the head of the list read indubitably “Incov Xporod 
(or Xpior@), while those in the latter part (with the single exception of Tit., 
which is judiciously treated by WH.) as indubitably read Xpiorod “Inaob, 
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Just avout the group 1 and 2 Cor. Rom. there is a certain amount of 
doubt. 

Remembering the Western element which enters into B in Epp. Paul., it 
looks as if the evidence for xv iv in Cor. Rom. might be entirely Western ; 
but that is not quite clear, and the reading may possibly be right. In any 
case it would seem that just about this time St. Paul fell into the habit of 
writing Xpiords "Ingovs. The interest of this would lie in the fact that in 
Xpiords *Inaods the first word would secm to be rather more distinctly a 
proper name than in "Incovs Xpiords. No doubt the latter phrase is rapidly 
passing into a proper name, but Xpio7rds would seem to have a little of its 
sense as a title still clinging to it; the phrase would be in fact transitional 
between Xpiorés or 6 Xpiords of the Gospels and the later Xprords “Inaois or 
Xpicrés simply as a proper name (see Sanday, Bampton Lectures, p. 289 f.5 
and an article by the Rev. F. Herbert Stead in Zxfos. 1888, i. 386 ff.). The 
subject would repay working out on a wider scale of induction. 


KAnTSs Gidctohos, «KArjors is another idea which has its roots in 
the Old Testament. Eminent servants of God become so by an 
express Divine summons. The typical examples would be 
Abraham (Gen. xii. 1-3), Moses (Ex. iii. 10), the prophets (Isa. vi. 
8,9; Jer. i. 4, 5, &c.). The verb xadeiy occurs in a highly typical 
passage, Hos. xi. 1 €& Aly’mrov perexddeca ra téxva pov. For the 
particular forra «Anrés we cannot come nearer than the ‘guests’ 
(kAnrot) of Adonijah (1 Kings i. 41, 49). By his use of the term 
St. Paul places himself on a level at once with the great Old 
Testament saints and with the Twelve who had been ‘called’ 
expressly by Christ (Mark i. 17; ii. 14 I). The same combina- 
tion «Ayrés andor. occurs in 1 Cor. i. 1, but is not used elsewhere 
by St. Paul or any of the other Apostles. In these two Epistles 
St. Paul has to vindicate the parity of his own call (on the way 
to Damascus, cf. also Acts xxvi. 17) with that of the elder 
Apostles. ped, 


On the relation of «yrds to éxAextdés see Lft. on Col. iii. 1a. There is 
a difference between the usage of the Gospels and Epistles. In the Gospels 
«Antoi are all who are invited to enter Christ’s kingdom, whether or not they 
accept the invitation ; the é«Aexroi are a smaller group, selected to special 
honour (Matt. xxii. 14). In St. Paul both words are applied to the 
en persons; «Anrés implies that the call has been not only given but 
obeyed. 


dadéotohos. It is well known that this word is used in two 
senses ; a narrower sense in which it was applied by our Lord 
Himself to the Twelve (Luke vi. 13; Mark iii. 14 v.1.), and a wider 
in which it includes certainly Barnabas (Acts xiv. 4, 14) and 
probably James, the Lord’s brother (Gal. i. 19), Andronicus and 
Junias (Rom. xvi 7), and many others (cf. 1 Cor, xii. 28; Eph, 
iv. 11; Didaché xi, xii, &c.; also esp. Lightfoot, Gal. p. g2 ff.; 
Harnack in Zexte u. Untiersuch. ii. 111 ff.). Strictly speaking 
St. Paul could only claim to be an Apostle in the wider accepta- 
tion of the term; he lays stress, however, justly on the fact that he is 
yds drdarodos, i.e. not merely an Apostle by virtue of possessing 
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such qualifications as are described in Acts i. 21, 22, but through 
a direct intervention of Christ. At the same time it should be 
remembered that St. Paul lays stress on this fact not with a view 
to personal aggrandizement, but only with a view to commend his 
Gospel with the weight which he knows that it deserves. 

d&pwptopévos: in a double sense, by God (as in Gal. i. 15) and 
by man (Acts xiii. 2). The first sense is most prominent here ; or 
rather it includes the second, which marks the historic fulfilment of 
the Divine purpose. The free acceptance of the human commis- 
sion may enable us to understand how there is room for free will 
even in the working out of that which has been pre-ordained by 
God (see below on ch. xi). And yet the three terms, doddos, 
KAnrés, apwpicpévos, all serve to emphasize the essentially Scriptural 
doctrine that human ministers, even Apostles, are but instruments 
in the hand of God, with no initiative or merit of their own. 


This conception is not confined to the Canonical Books: it is found also 
in Assump. Moys. i. 14 ttaque excogitavit et invenit me, qui ab initio orbis 
terrarum pracparatus sum, ut sim arbiter testaments illius. 


eis ebayyé\tov Gcod. The particular function for which St. Paul 
is ‘set apart’ is to preach the Gospel of God. The Gospel is 
sometimes described as ‘ of God’ and sometimes ‘ of Christ’ (e. g. 
Mark i. 1). Here, where the thought is of the gradual unfolding 
in time of a plan conceived in eternity, ‘ of God’ is the more appro- 
priate. It is probably a mistake in these cases to restrict the force 
of the gen. to one particular aspect (‘the Gospel of which God 
is the author,’ or ‘of which Christ is the subject’): all aspects are 
included in which the Gospel is in any way related to God and 
Christ. 

edayyé\vov. The fundamental passage for the use of this word 
appears to be Marki. 14, 15 (cf. Matt. iv. 23). We cannot doubt 
that our Lord Himself described by this term (or its Aramaic 
equivalent) His announcement of the arrival of the Messianic 
Time. It does not appear to be borrowed directly from the LXX 
(where the word occurs in all only two [or three] times, and once for 
‘the reward of good tidings’; the more common form is «dayyeXia). 
It would seem, however, that there was some influence from the 
rather frequent use (twenty times) of evayyedifew, edayyedier Oa, 
especially in Second Isaiah and the Psalms in connexion with the 
news of the Great Deliverance or Restoration from the Captivity. 
A conspicuous passage is Isa. Ixi. 1, which is quoted or taken as 
a text in Luke iv. 18. The group of words is well established in 
Synoptic usage (edayyéAvov, Matthew four times, Mark eight, Acts 
two; evayyediferOa, Matthew one, Luke ten, Acts fifteen). It 
evidently took a strong hold on the imagination of St. Paul in 
connexion with his own call to missionary labours (edayyéAcov sixty 
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times in Epp. Paul, besides in Epp. and Apoc. only twice; evay. 
yeri{ecOa twenty times in Epp. Paul., besides once mid. seven times 
pass.). The disparity between St. Paul and the other N. T. writers 
outside Evv. Synopt. Acts is striking. The use of edvayyé\voy for 
a Book lies beyond our limits (Sanday, Bamp. Lect. p. 317 2.) ; 
the way is prepared for it by places like Mark i. 1; Apoc. xiv. 6. 

2. mpoemnyyetkato. The words eémayyedia, enayyeAAcoOa occur 
several times in LXX, but not in the technical sense of the great 
‘promises’ made by God to His people. The first instance of 
this use is Ps. Sol. xii. 8 kai doroe eupiov KAnpovoynoaey émayyedias 
kupiov: Cf. vii. g Tov eAejoat Tay otkov “lackaB els Hucpay ev 9 emnyyeih@ 
avrois, and xvii. 6 ols ovx émnyyeiha, pera Bias ddeidovro: a group of 
passages which is characteristic of the attitude of wistful expecta- 
tion in the Jewish people during the century before the Birth of 
Christ. No wonder that the idea was eagerly seized upon by the 
primitive Church as it began to turn the pages of the O. T. and to 
find one feature after another of the history of its Founder and of 
its own history foretold there. 


We notice that in strict accordance with what we may believe to have been 
the historical sequence, neither émayyeAla nor émayyéAAcoOar (in the technical 
sense) occur in the Gospels until we come to Luke xxiv. 49, where énay- 
veXia is used of the promised gift of the Holy Spirit; but we no sooner cross 
over to the Acts than the use becomes frequent. The words cover (i) the 
promises made by Christ, in particular the promise of the Holy Spirit (which 
is referred to the Father in Acts i. 4); so éwayyeAia three times in the Acts, 
Gal. iii. 14, and Eph. i. 13; (ii) the promises of the O. T. fulfilled in Chrise 
tianity ; so. érayyyeAia four times in Acts (note esp. Acts xili. 32, xxvi. 6), 
some eight times each in Rom. and Gal., both érayyeAia and énayyéAAeaBas 
repeatedly in Heb., &c. ; (iii) in a yet wider sense of promises, whether as yet 
fulfilled or unfulfilled, e.g. 2 Cor. i. 20 daa ydp énayyediat cod (cf. vii. 1) § 
1 Tim. iv. 8; 2 Tim.i. 1; 2 Pet. iii. 4 4 énayyedla ris wapovoias avrov. 


év ypadats dyiais: perhaps the earliest extant instance of the use 
of this phrase (Philo prefers iepat ypagal, iepai BiBror, 6 iepds Adyos ; 
cf. Sanday, Bamp. Lect. p. 72); but the use is evidently well estab- 
lished, and the idea of a collection of authoritative books goes 
back to the prologue to Ecclus. In ypadais dyias the absence of 
the art. throws the stress on dyias; the books are ‘holy’ as con- 
taining the promises of God Himself, written down by inspired 
men (da rev mpopntav airod). 

8. yevouévouv. This is contrasted with dpiodévros, yevouevov denote 
ing, as usually, ‘transition from one state or mode of subsistence 
to another’ (Sp. Comm. on 1 Cor. i. 30); it is rightly paraphrased 
‘{ Who] was born, and is practically equivalent to the Johannean 
€Odvros eis Tov KécpOV. 

éx oméppartos AaBid. For proof that the belief in the descent of 
the Messiah from David was a living belief see Mark xii, 35 fff. 
w&s éyovow of ypappareis bre 6 Xpioros vids eos AaBid; (cf Mark 
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xi. ro and x. 47f.): also Ps. Sol. xvii. 23 ff. ic, xipre, kai dvdornuos 
avrois rov Baowéa attay vidy Aavid eis rdv Kaipdv dv oidas av, 6 Geds, Tow 
Baciretoa emi lopand maida cov x.7.d.; 4 Ezra xii. 32 (in three of the 
extant versions, Syr. Arab. Armen.); and the Talmud and Targums 
(passages in Weber, Alssyn. Theol. p. 341). Our Lord Himself 
appears to have made little use of this title: he raises a difficulty 
about it (Mark xii. 35-37 1|). But this verse of Ep. to Romans 
shows that Christians early pointed to His descent as fulfilling one 
of the conditions of Messiahship ; similarly 2 Tim. ii. 8 (where the 
assertion is made a part of St. Paul’s ‘ Gospel’); Acts ii. 30; Heb. 
vii. 14 ‘it is evident that our Lord hath sprung out of Judah’ (see 
also Eus. H. £. I. vii. 17, Joseph and Mary from the same tribe). 
Neither St. Paul nor the Acts nor Epistle to Hebrews defines more 
nearly how the descent is traced. For this we have to go to 
the First and Third Gospels, the early chapters of which embody 
wholly distinct traditions, but both converging on this point. There 
is good reason to think that St. Luke i, ii had assumed substan- 
tially its present shape before a.p. 70 (cf. Swete, Apost. Creed, 
Pp. 49). 
In Zest. XJJ. Patriarch. we find the theory of a double descent from Levi 
and from Judah (Sym. 7 dvaornce: yap Kupios é« Tod Aevel ws dpxiepéa Kal &x 
Tov 'lovda ws BaciAéa, Gedy Kal dvOpwmov: Gad. 8 Sas Tipijowaow "lovday xal 
Acvel’ Sr: éf atta@y dvaredre? Kupios, owrip T@ “Iopand, &c. ; cf. Harnack’s 
note, Patr. Apost.i.52). This is no doubt an inference from the relationship 
of the Mother of our Lord to Elizabeth (Luke i. 36). 


kata odpxa . . . xaTd mvedpa are opposed to each other, not as 
‘human’ to ‘divine,’ but as ‘body’ to ‘spirit,’ both of which in 
Christ are human, though the Holiness which is the abiding pro- 
perty of His Spirit is something more than human. See on kara 
mvevp. dyiwo. below. 

4. dpiobévros: ‘designated.’ It is usual to propose for this 
word an alternative between (i) ‘proved to be,’ ‘marked out as 
being ’ (dexOévros, amopavOévros Chrys.), and (ii) ‘appointed,’ ‘ in- 
stituted,’ ‘ installed,’ in fact and not merely in idea. For this latter 
sense (which is that adopted by most modern commentators) the 
parallels are quoted, Acts x. 42 otrds éorw 6 apiopévos ind Tov Ceo 
pits (ovrwy cal vexpov, and xvii. 33 péAdes xpivew .. . ev avdpi o 
épice. The word itself does not determine the meaning either 
way: it must be determined by the context. But here the particular 
context is also neutral; so that we must look to the wider context 
of St. Paul’s teaching generally. Now it is certain that St. Paul 
did not hold that the Son of God decame Son by the Resurrection. 
The undoubted Epistles are clear on this point (esp. 2 Cor. iv. 4; 
viii. 9; cf. Col. i. 15-19). At the same time he dd regard the 
Resurrection as making a diffeyence—if not in the transcendental 
relations of the Father to the Son (which lie beyond our cogni- 
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sance), yet in the visible manifestation of Sonship as addressed to 
the understanding of men (cf. esp. Phil. ii. g 8: nal 6 Geds abrdy 
imeptipooe, kai éxapioato ait@ rd dvopa rd imép map dvopa), This is 
sufficiently expressed by our word ‘designated, which might 
perhaps with advantage also be used in the two places in the Acts. 
It is true that Christ decomes Judge in a sense in which He does 
not become Son; but He is Judge too not wholly by an external 
creation but by an inherent right. The Divine declaration, as it 
were, endorses and proclaims that right. 

The Latin versions are not very helpful. The common rendering was 
praedestinatus (so expressly Rufinus [Orig.-lat.] ad Joc.; cf. Introd. § 7). 
Hilary of Poitiers has destinvatus, which Rufinus also prefers. Tertullian 
reads definitus. 
uiod Ocod. ‘Son of God,’ like ‘Son of Man,’ was a recognized 

title of the Messiah (cf. Loch cv. 2; 4 Ezra vii. 28, 29; xiii. 32, 
37, 52; xiv. 9, in all which places the Almighty speaks of the 
Messiah as ‘ My Son,’ though the exact phrase ‘Son of God’ does 
not occur). It is remarkable that in the Gospels we very rarely ~ 
find it used by our Lord Himself, though in face of Matt. xxvii. 43, 
John x. 36, cf. Matt. xxi. 37 f. a/. it cannot be said that He did 
not use it. It is more often used to describe the impression made 
upon others (e.g. the demonized, Mark iii. 11, v. 71; the cen- 
turion, Mark xv. 39 {1), and it is implied by the words of the 
Tempter (Matt. iv. 3, 6) and the voice from heaven (Mark 
i. rr fy ix. 7). The crowning instance is the confession of 
St. Peter in the version which is probably derived from the Zogza, 
‘ Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God,’ Matt. xvi. 16. It 
is consistent with the whole of our Lord’s method that He should 
have been thus reticent in putting forward his own claims, and that 
He should have left them to be inferred by the free and spon- 
taneous working of the minds of His disciples. Nor is it sur- 
prising that the title should have been chosen by the Early Church 
to express its sense of that which was transcendent in the Person of 
Christ: see esp.the common text of the Gospel of St. Mark, i.1 (where _ 
the words, if not certainly genuine, in any case are an extremely 

early addition), and this passage, the teaching of which is very 
direct and explicit. The further history of the term, with its 
strengthening addition povoyerys, may be followed in Swete, Apos?. 
Creed, p. 24 ff., where recent attempts to restrict the Sonship of 
Christ to His earthly manifestation are duly weighed and discussed, 
In this passage we have seen that the declaration of Sonship dates 
from the Resurrection: but we have also seen that St. Paul re- 
garded the Incarnate Christ as existing before His Incarnation ; 
and it is as certain that when he speaks of Him as 6 (kos vids 
(Rom. viii. 32), 6 éavrod vids (viii. 3), he intends to cover the period 
of pre-existence, as that St. John identifies the povoyerns with the 
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pre-existent Logos. There is no sufficient reason to think that 
the Early Church, so far as it reflected upon these terms, under- 
stood them differently. 


There are three moments to each of which are applied with variations the 
words of Ps. ii. 7 ‘Thou art my Son; this day have I begotten thee.’ They 
are (i) the Baptism (Mark i. 11 f]); (ii) the Transfiguration (Mark ix. 7 ||); 
(iii) the Resurrection (Acts xiii. 33). We can sec here the origin of the Ebio- 
nite idea of progressive exaltation, which is however held in check by the 
doctrin: of the Logos in both its forms, Pauline (2 Cor. iv. 4, &c., ut sup.) 
and Johannean (John i. 1 ff.). The moments in question are so many steps 
in the passage through an earthly life of One who came forth from God and 
returned to God, not stages in the gradual deification of one who began his 
career as yudds dvOpwzos. 


dv Buvdper: not with viod Oeov, as Weiss, Lips. and others, ‘Son 
of God i power,’ opposed to the present state of humiliation, but 
rather adverbially, qualifying épsa@évros, ‘declared with might to be 
Son of God.’ The Resurrection is regarded as a ‘miracle’ or 
‘signal manifestation of Divine Power.’ Comp. esp. 2 Cor. xiii. 4 
éatavpobn e& doOeveias, dddAa Cy éx Svvdpews Geod. This parallel de- 
termines the connexion of é» dur. 

kata wvedpa dywwodvys: not (i) = Uvedpa”Aytoy, the Third Person 
in the Trinity (as the Patristic writers generally and some moderns), 
because the antithesis of cdp£ and mvedya requires that they shall 
be in the same person; nor (ii), with Beng. and other moderns 
(even Lid.) = the Divine Nature in Christ as if the Human Nature 
were coextensive with the oapé and the Divine Nature were co- 
extensive with the mvedua, which would be very like the error of 
Apollinaris; but (iii) the human mvedya, like the human odpé, 
distinguished however from that of ordinary humanity by an 
exceptional and transcendent Holiness (cf. Heb. ii. 17; iv. 15 ‘it 
behoved Him in all things to be made like unto His brethren.. 
yet without sin’). 


&y.wotvy, not found in profane literature, occurs three times in LXX of 
the Psalms, not always in agreement with Heb. (Pss. xcv. 6 [xcvi. 6 
‘strength’]; xcvi. 12 [xcvii. 12 ‘holy name,’ lit. ‘memorial’]; cxiiv. 5 
{exlv. 5 ‘honour’]}). In all three places it is used of the Divine attribute; 
but in 2 Macc, iii. 12 we have 4 Tov Témov dyiwovvn. In Test. XII. Pair. 
Levi 18 the identical phrase mvety. dyiwo. occurs of the saints in Paradise. 
The passage is Christian in its character, but may belong to the original 
work and is in any case probably early. If so, the use of the phrase is so 
different from that in the text, that the presumption would be that it was not 
coined for the first time by St. Paul. The same instance would show that 
the phrase does not of itself and alone necessarily imply divinity. The 
mvevya dy.wavrvns, though not the Divine nature, is that in which the Divinity 
or Divine Personality resided. The clear definition of this point was one of 
the last results of the Christological controversies of the fifth and sixth 
centuries (Loofs, Dogmengesch. § 39,3). For dyiwo. see on ayiot ver. 7. 


@ dvacrdcews vexpov: a remarkable phrase as applied to Christ. 
His was not a ‘resurrection of dead persons’ (‘ agenrisynge of dead 
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men’ Wic.) but of a single dead person. We might expect rather 
vexpov OF ek vexpav (as in ¥ Pet. i. 3); and it is probable that this 
form is only avoided because of ¢& dvucrdcews coming just before, 
But vexpay coalesces closely in meaning with dvacr., so as to give it 
very much the force of a compound word, ‘by a dead-rising’ 
( Zodtenauferstehung), ‘a resurrection such as that when dead per- 
sons rise.’ Christ is ‘the first-born from the dead’ (Col. i. 18). 

tod Kupiou pov, Although in O. T. regularly applied to God 
as equivalent of Adonat, Jahveh, this word does not in itself 
necessarily involve Divinity. ‘The Jews applied it to their Messiah 
(Mark xii. 36, 3711; Ps. Sol. xvii. 36 Bacideds adrdv xpiords kipsos) 
without thereby pronouncing Him to be ‘God’; they expressly 
distinguished between the Messiah and the AZemra or ‘Word’ of 
Jehovah (Weber, AJ/éssyn. Theol. p. 178). On the lips of Christians 
Kvpwos denotes the idea of ‘Sovereignty,’ primarily over themselves 
as the society of believers (Col. i. 18, &c.), but also over all creation 
(Phil. ii. 10, 11; Col. i. 16, 17). The title was given to our Lord 
even in His lifetime (John xiii. 13 ‘Ye call me, Master (6 ddd- 
ukados), and, Lord (6 Kips): and ye say well; for so I am’), but 
without a full consciousness of its significance: it was only after 
the Resurrection that the Apostles took it to express their central 
belief (Phil. ii. g ff., &c.). 

5. €\dBouwev. The best explanation of the plur. seems to be that 
St. Paul associates himself with the other Apostles. 

xdpts is an important word with a distinctively theological use 
and great variety of meaning: (1) objectively, ‘sweetness, ‘at- 
tractiveness,’ a sense going back to Homer (Od. viii. 175); Ps. xlv. 
(xliv.) 3 éexvOn xadpis év xeideoi cou: Eccl. x. 12 Adyou ordparos 
copod yapts: Luke iv. 22 Adyot xaperos: (2) subjectively ‘ favour,’ 
‘kindly feeling,’ ‘good will,’ especially as shown by a superior 
towards an inferior, In Eastern despotisms this personal feeling 
on the part of the king or chieftain is most important: hence 
etpeiv xdpw ig the commonest form of phrase in the O. T. (Gen. 
vi. 8; xviii. 3, &c.); in many of these passages (esp. in anthropo- 
morphic scenes where God is represented as holding colloquy 
with man) it is used of ‘ finding favour’ in the sight of God. Thus 
the word comes to be used (3) of the ‘favour’ or ‘good will’ 
of God; and that (a) generally, as in Zech. xii. 10 exye@ . . mvedpa 
Xaptros Kal oikripyod, but far more commonly in N, T. (Luke ii. 40, 
John i. 14, 16, &c.); (8) by a usage which is specially characteristic 
of St. Paul (though not confined to him), with opposition to 
dpeirnua, ‘debt’ (Rom. iv. 4), and to épya, ‘ works’ (implying merit, 
Rom. xi. 6), ‘unearned favour’—with stress upon the fact that 
it is unearned, and therefore as bestowed not upon the righteous 
but on sinners (cf. esp. Rom. v. 6 with v. 2). In this sense the 
word takes a prominent place in the vocabulary of Justification. 
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(4) The cause being put for the effect xdpis denotes (a) ‘the state 
of grace or favour’ which the Christian enjoys (Rom. v. 2), or 
(8), like xdpiopa, any particular gift or gifts of grace (Anpys xdprros 
Acts vi. 8). We note however that the later technical use, esp. 
of the Latin grata, for the Divine prompting and help which 
precedes and accompanies right action does not correspond exactly 
to the usage of N. T. (5) As xapis or ‘kindly feeling’ in the 
donor evokes a corresponding yapis or ‘ gratitude’ in the recipient, 
it comes to mean simply ‘thanks’ (1 Cor. x. 30). 

xdépwv here = that general favour which the Ap. shares with all 
Christians and by virtue of which he is one; déwootokyv = the more 
peculiar gifts of an Apostle. 

We observe that St. Paul regards this spiritual endowment as 
conferred upon him by Christ (8’ o6)—we may add, acting through 
His Spirit, as the like gifts are described elsewhere as proceeding 
from the Spirit (1 Cor. xii, &c.). 

eis braKxohy miotews: may be rendered with Vulg. ad obediendum 
fide provided that mor. is not hardened too much into the sense 
which it afterwards acquired of a ‘body of doctrine’ (with art. 
rj) wiores Jude 3). At this early date a body of formulated doctrine, 
though it is rapidly coming to exist, does not still exist: mores 
is still, what it is predominantly to St. Paul, the lively act or impulse 
of adhesion to Christ. In confessing Christ the lips ‘obey’ this 
impulse of the heart (Rom. x. 10). From another point of view, 
going a step further back, we may speak of ‘obeying the Gospel’ 
(Rom, x. 16). Faith is the act of assent by which the Gospel is 
appropriated. See below on ver. 17. 

év maou tots €Oveoww. Gif. argues for the rendering ‘among all 
nations’ on the ground that a comprehensive address is best suited 
to the opening of the Epistle, and to the proper meaning of the 
phrase mavra ra evn (cf. Gen. xviii. 18, &c.). But St. Paul’s com- 
mission as an Apostle was specially to the Ge/zles (Gal. ii. 8), and it 
is more pointed to tell the Roman Christians that they thus belong 
to his special province (ver. 6), than to regard them merely as one 
among the mass of nations, This is also clearly the sense in which 
the word is used in ver. 13. Cf. Hort, Rom. and Eph. p. 21 f. 

bwép tod éyépatos adtod. This is rather more than simply ‘for 
His glory.’ The idea goes back to the O. T. (Ps. evi. [cv.] 8; 
Ezek. xx. 14; Mal. i. 11). The Name of God is intimately 
connected with the revelation of God. Israel is the instrument or 
minister of that revelation; so that by the fidelity of Israel the 
revelation itself is made more impressive and commended in the 
eyes of other nations, But the Christian Church is the new Israel: 
and hence the gaining of fresh converts and their fidelity when 
gained serves in like manner to commend the further revelation 
made of God in Christ (airod, cf. Acts v. 413 Phil. ii. g). 
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6. dv ofs: not merely in a geographical sense of a Jewish com: 
munity among Gentiles, but clearly numbering the Roman Church 
among Gentile communities. 

KAynTol "Inood Xpiotod: ‘called ones of Jesus Christ’: gen. of 
possession. 

7. év‘Payun: om. Gg, schol. cod. 47 (rd év ‘Popn obre év rp eEnynoe 
obre év TH pyTS prnpovevet, i. e. Some commentator whom the Scholiast 
had before him). G reads mac rois odow év dydy Ocod (similarly 
d* Vulg. codd. and the commentary of Ambrstr. seem to imply 
mae rois ovaw dv ‘Poun év aydty Geov). The same MS. omits trois 
év ‘Poeun in ver. 15. These facts, taken together with the fluc- 
tuating position of the final doxology, xvi. 25-27, would seem 
to give some ground for the inference that there were in circulation 
in ancient times a few copies of the Epistle from which all local 
references had been removed. It is however important to notice 
that the authorities which place the doxology at the end of ch. xiv 
are quite different from those which omit é» ‘Pouy here and in 
ver. 15. Fora full discussion of the question see the Introduction, 
§ 6. 

KAynTols dylots. KAnr) dyla represents consistently in LXX the 
phrase which is translated in AV. and RV, ‘an holy convocation’ 
(so eleven times in Lev. xxiii and Ex. xii. 16). The rendering ap- 
pears to be due to a misunderstanding, the Heb. word used being one 
with which the LXX translators were not familiar. Whereas in 
Heb. the phrase usually runs, ‘om such a day there shall be a holy 
convocation,’ the LXX treat the word translated convocation as an 
adj. and make ‘day’ the subject of the sentence, ‘such a day 
(or feast) shall be «Anry dyia, i.e. specially appointed, chosen, 
distinguished, holy (day).’ This is a striking instance of the way 
in which St. Paul takes a phrase which was clearly in the first 
instance a creation of the LXX and current wholly through 
it, appropriating it to Christian use, and recasts its mean- 
ing, substituting a theological sense for a liturgical. Obviously 
xAnrois has the same sense as «Anrds in ver, 1: as he himself was 
‘called’ to be an Apostle, so all Christians were ‘called’ to be 
Christians; and they personally receive the consecration which 
under the Old Covenant was attached to ‘times and seasons,’ 


For the following detailed statement of the evidence respecting sAynr? dyla 
we are indebted to Dr. Driver :— 

«AnTh corresponds to NP, from SP fo ca//, a technical term almost 
wholly confined to the Priests’ Code, denoting apparently a special religious 
meeting, or ‘convocation,’ held on certain sacred days. 

It is represented by «An77, Ex. xii. 16b; Lev. xxiii. 7, 8, 27, 35, 36; 
Num. xxviii. 25. Now in all these passages, where the Heb. has ‘o~ such 
a day there shall be a holy convocation,’ the LXX have ‘such a day shall 
be «Ant? dyia,’ i.e. they alter the form of the sentence, make day subject, 
and use «Anr) with its proper force as an adj. ‘shall be a called (i.e. 
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a specially appointed, chosen, distinguished *), holy (day)’; ef. «A. in Z/. ix. 
165 and Rom. i.1. They read analogously with N1P0 in Lev. xxiii. a af 
doprat kupiov, as xadéoere abtdas KAnTds dias (cf. v. 37), 21 wat wxartdoere 
TavTny tiv ipuépay KrAynThv’ dyla ~ora tyiv. In Lev. xxiii. 3 (cf. v. 24), 
wAnr? dia seems to be in apposition with dvdnavais. The usage of xAnrh 
in Levy. xxiii is, however, such as to suggest that it was probably felt to 
have the form of a subst. (sc. #uépa) ; cf. éaleAnros. 

This view of «\. is supported by their rendering of NUP elsewhere. In 
Ex. xii. 16a, Lev. xxiii. 4 they also alter the form of the sentence, and 
render it by a verb, xAnOnoerau dyia, and dylas wadécere respectively. 

In Num. xxviii. 18, 26 (kat 7H juépa Tav véwy .... énixdnros dyia Erra 
dyiv: similarly xxix. 1, 7, 12), they express it by éal*Anros (the same word 
used (4 juépa h mpwrn émlxArnros ayia éorat byuiv) #3. i. 16; xxvi. 9, for the 
ordinary partic. called, summoned), i.e. I suppose in the same sense of 
specially appointed (cf. Josh. xx. 9 af méAeis al ériAnrot Tois vlots "Iopana). 

Is. i. 13 ‘the calling of a convocation’ is represented in LXX by #yépar 
peydany, and iv. 5 ‘all her convocations’ by ta mepixvedAy adrijs. 

From all this, it occurs to me that the LXX were not familiar with the term 
Np, and did not know what it meant. I think it probable that they pro- 


nounced it not as a subst. NPI), but asa participle Sal) (‘ called’). 


dylos. The history of this word would seem to be very parallel 
to that of xAnrois. It is more probable that its meaning developed 
by a process of deepening from without inwards than by extension 
from within outwards. Its connotation would seem to have been 
at first physical and ceremonial, and to have become gradually 
more and more ethical and spiritual. (1) The fundamental idea 
appears to be that of ‘separation.’ So the word ‘holy’ came 
to be applied in all the Semitic languages, (2) to that which was 
‘set apart’ for the service of God, whether things (e.g. 1 Kings vii. 
51 [37]) or persons (e. g. Ex. xxii. 31 [29]). But (3) inasmuch as 
that which was so ‘set apart’ or ‘consecrated’ to God was required 
to be free from blemish, the word would come to denote ‘ freedom 
from blemish, spot, or stain’—in the first instance physical, but 
by degrees, as moral ideas ripened, also moral. (4) At first the 
idea of ‘holiness,’ whether physical or moral, would be directly 
associated with the service of God, but it would gradually become 
detached from this connexion and denote ‘ freedom from blemish, 
spot, or stain,’ in itself and apart from any particular destination. 
In this sense it might be applied even to God Himself, and we 
find it so applied even in the earliest Hebrew literature (e. g. 
1 Sam. vi. 20). And in proportion as the conception of God itself 
became elevated and purified, the word which expressed this 
central attribute of His Being would contract a meaning of more 
severe and awful purity, till at last it becomes the culminating 
and supreme expression for the very essence of the Divine Nature. 
When once this height had been reached the sense so acquired 


* Biel (Lex. in LXX.) cites from Phavorinns the gloss, «A., } sadeord xal § 
tgoxwrarn. 
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would be reflected back over all the lower uses, and the tendency 
would be more and more to assimilate the idea of holiness in 
the creature to that of holiness in the Creator. This tendency 
is formulated in the exhortation, ‘Ye shall be holy; for I, the 
Lord your God, am holy’ (Lev. xix. 2, &c.). 

Such would appear to have been the history of the word up to 
the time when St, Paul made use of it. He would find a series of 
meanings ready to his hand, some lower and some higher; and he 
chooses on this occasion not that which is highest but one rather 
midway in the scale. When he describes the Roman Christians as 
dywt, he does not mean that they reflect in their persons the attri- 
butes of the All-Holy, but only that they are ‘ set apart” or ‘ conse- 
crated’ to His service. At the same time he is not content to rest 
in this lower sense, but after his manner he takes it as a basis or 
starting-point for the higher. Because Christians are ‘holy’ in the 
sense of ‘consecrated,’ they are to become daily more fit for the 
service to which they are committed (Rom. vi. 17, 18, 22), they are 
to be ‘transformed by the renewing’ of their mind (Rom. xii. a). 
He teaches in fact implicitly if not explicitly the same lesson as 
St. Peter, ‘As He which called you is holy, be ye yourselves also 
holy in all manner of living (AV. conversation); because it is 
written, Ye shall be holy, for Jam holy’ (1 Pet. i. 15, 16). 

We note that Ps. Sol. had already described the Messianic 
people as Anos dyios (xat cuvdéer Nady Ayov, ob apyynoerar év dexaoovvy 
xvii. 28; cf. Dan. vii. 18-27; vili. 24). Similarly Enoch ciii. 2; 
eviii. 3, where ‘books of the holy ones = the roll of the members 
of the Kingdom’ (Charles). The same phrase had been a designa- 
tion for Israel in O. T., but only in Deut. (vii. 6; xiv. 2, 21; xxvi. 
Ig; xxviii. 9, varied from Ex. xix. 6 vos dywov). We have thus 
another instance in which St. Paul transfers to Christians a title 
hitherto appropriated to the Chosen People. But in this case the 
Jewish Messianic expectation had been beforehand with him. 


There is a certain element of conjecture in the above sketch, which is 
inevitable from the fact that the earlier stages in the history of the word had 
been already gone through when the Hebrew literature begins. The instances 
above given will show this. The main problem is how to account for the 
application of the same word at once to the Creator and to His creatures, 
both things and persons. The common view (accepted also by Delitzsch) is 
that in the latter case it means ‘separated’ or ‘set apart’ for God, and in 
the former case that it means ‘separate from evil’ (sejunctus ab omni vitio, 
labis expers). ut the link between these two meanings is little more than 
verbal; and it seems more probable that the idea of holiness in God, whether 
in the sense of exaltedness (Baudissin) or of purity (Delitzsch), is derivative 
rather than primary, There are a number of monographs on the subject, of 
which perhaps the best and the most accessible is that by Fr. Delitzsch 
in Herzog’s Real-Encyklopadie, ed. 2, s. v. ‘ Ueiligkeit Gottes.’ Instrue- 
tive discussions will be found in Davidson, Ezekze/, p. xxxix. f.; Robertson 
Smith, Relicion of the Semites, pp. 132 ff., 140 (140 ff., 150 ed. 2); Schultz, 
Theology of the Old Testament, ii. 131, 167 ff. A treatise by Dr. J. Agar 
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Beet is on a good method, but is somewhat affected by critical questions as 
to the sequence of the documents. 


There is an interesting progression in the addresses of St. Paul’s 
Epp.: 1, 2 Thess. Gal. 19 éxwAnoiqa (rais éxxAnoias); 1, 2 Cor. tp 
exkr. + roig dyios; 1 Cor. Rom. xAnrois dyios ; Rom. Phil. maou rois 
dyios ; Eph. Col. rois dyiou cai morois. 

The idea of the local Church, as a unit in itself, is more promi- 
nent in the earlier Epp.; that of individual Christians forming part of 
the great body of believers (the Church Catholic) is more prominent 
in the later. And it would be natural that there should be some 
such progression of thought, as the number of local churches multi- 
plied, and as the Apostle himself came to see them in a larger 
perspective. It would however be a mistake to argue at once 
from this that the use of éxxAnoia for the local Church necessarily 
came first in order of time. On the other side may be urged the 
usage of the O. T., and more particularly of the Pentateuch, where 
éxxAnoia constantly stands for the religious assembly of the whole 
people, as well as the saying of our Lord Himself in Matt. xvi. 18. 
But the question is too large to be argued as a side issue. 


Rudolf Sohm’s elaborate Kirchenrecht (Leipzig, 1892) starts from the 
assumption that the prior idea is that of the Church asa whole. But just 
this part of his learned work has by no means met with general acceptance. 


xapis Kat eipyyn. Observe the combination and deepened re- 
ligious significance of the common Greek salutation yaipew, and 
the common Heb. salutation Shalom, ‘Peace.’ xdpis and eipnvn are 
both used in the full theological sense : xdpis = the favour of God, 
cipnvn = the cessation of hostility to him and the peace of mind 
which follows upon it. 

There are four formulae of greeting in N. T.: the simple 
xaipev in St. James; xdpis cat eipyvy in Epp. Paul. (except 1 and 
2 Yim.) and in 1, 2 St. Peter; xapus, eAeos, efpyv7n in the Epistles 
of Timothy and 2St. John; €Aeos kat eipyvy Kat ayary in St. Jude. 

eipjyvn. We have seen how ydpis had acquired a deeper sense in 
N. T. as compared with O. T.; with eipym this process had taken 
place earlier. It too begins as a phrase of social intercourse, 
marking that stage in the advance of civilization at which the 
assumption that every stranger encountered was an enemy gave 
place to overtures of friendship (Eipyyn oo Jud. xix. 20, &c.). But 
the word soon began to be used in a religious sense of the cessation 
of the Divine anger and the restoration of harmony between God 
and man (Ps. xxix. [xxvili.] 11 Kvpios ebdoynoes tov Aady avrov ev 
eipnvy : Ixxxv. [Ixxxiv.] 8 AaAnoe eipnynv emi rov Aadv avrov : tbid. 10 
Sixatoovvn Kai elpyn xatepiAnoav: Cxix. [cxvili.] 165 elpnyn wodAn Tots 
dyanéor rév vopov: Is. lili. 5 madeia eipnyns quay én’ airdv: Jer. xiv, 
13 GAndeay Kai eipjyny do emi ras yis: Ezek. xxxiv. 25 diadqoopas 
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rp Aavid b:abjnny eipnrns [cf. xxxvii. 26]. Nor is this use confined 
to the Canonical Scriptures: cf. Hnoch v. 4 (other reff. in Charles, 
ad loc.); Jubtlees i. 15, 29; xxii. 9; xxxiii. 12, 30, &c.; it was one 
of the functions of the Messiah to bring ‘peace’ (Weber, Alésyn. 
Theol. p. 362 f.). 


The nearest parallel for the use of the word in a salutation as here is 
Dan. iii. 98 [31]; iv. 34 (LXX); iii. 98 [31]; vi. 25 (Theedot.) elpqyn piv 
wdnOuv Gein. 
dnd @cod watpds yay nat Kupiou "Incod Xpiorod’. The juxta- 
position of God as Father and Christ as Lord may be added to the 
proofs already supplied by wv. 1, 4, that St. Paul, if not formally 
enunciating a doctrine of the Divinity of Christ, held a view which 
cannot really be distinguished from it. The assignment of the 
respective titles of ‘Father’ and ‘ Lord’ represents the first begin- 
ning of Christological speculation. It is stated in precise terms 
and with a corresponding assignment of appropriate prepositions 
in 1 Cor. vili. 6 GAN’ nyiy es Gcds 6 marnp, €& od Ta mayra, Kai jets eis 
avtéy, Kal els Kupios "Incois Xpiords, ¢ of ra mavra, Kal mets 80 adrod. 
The opposition in that passage between the gods of the heathen 
and the Christians’ God seems to show that juov = at least primarily, 
‘us Christians’ rather than ‘us men.’ 

Not only does the juxtaposition of ‘ Father’ and ‘ Lord’ mark 
a stage in the doctrine of the Person of Christ; it also marks an 
important stage in the history of the doctrine of the Trinity. It is 
found already some six years before the composition of Ep. to 
Romans at the time when St. Paul wrote his earliest extant Epistle 
(1 Thess. i. 1; cf. 2 Thess. i. 2). This shows that even at that 
date (A.D. 52) the definition of the doctrine had begun. It 
is well also to remember that although in this particular verse of 
Ep. to Romans the form in which it appears is incomplete, the 
triple formula concludes an Epistle written a few months earlier 
(2 Cor. xiii. 14). There is nothing more wonderful in the history 
of human thought than the silent and imperceptible way in which 
this doctrine, to us so difficult, took its place without struggle and 
without controversy among accepted Christian truths. 

matpés hpoav. The singling out of this title must be an echo of 
its constant and distinctive use by our Lord Himself. The doctrine 
of the Fatherhood of God was taught in the Old Testament (Ps. 
Ixviii. 5; Ixxxix. 26; Deut. xxxii. 6; Is. lxiii. 16; Ixiv. 8; Jer. 
xxxi. 9; Mal. i. 6; ii. 10); but there is usually some restriction or 
qualification—God is the Father of Israel, of the Messianic King, of 
a particular class such as the weak and friendless. It may also be 
said that the doctrine of Divine Fatherhood is implicitly contained 
in the stress which is laid on the ‘ loving-kindness’ of God (e. g. in 
such fundamental passages as Ex. xxxiv. 6, 7 compared with Ps. 
ciii, 13). But this idea which lies as a partially developed germ in 
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the Old Testament breaks into full bloom in the New. It is 
placed by our Lord Himself in the fore-front of the conception of 
God. It takes however a two-fold ramification : 6 marjp tpar [jpdr, 
gov, avray| (e. g. twenty times in St. Matt.), and 6 marnp pov [6 TwaTnp 
(e.g. twenty-three times in St. Matt.). In particular this second 
phrase marks the distinction between the Son and the Father; so 
that when the two are placed in juxtaposition, as in the greeting of 
this and other Epistles, 6 Marnp is the natural term to use. The 
mere fact of juxtaposition sufficiently suggests the marjp rod Kupiov 
jpav "Incod Xprorod (which is expressed in full in 2 Cor. i. 3; Eph. i. 
3; Col. i. 3; cf. Rom. xv. 6; 2 Cor. xi. 31, but not Eph. iii. 14; Col. 
ii. 2); so that the Apostle widens the reference by throwing in 
npav, to bring out the connexion between the source of ‘ grace and 
peace’ and its recipients. 

It is no doubt true that marnp is occasionally used in N. T. in the 
more general sense of ‘ Creator’ (James i. 17 ‘Father of lights,’ 
i.e. in the first instance, Creator of the heavenly bodies; Heb. xii. 9 
‘Father of spirits’; cf. Acts xvii. 28, but perhaps not Eph. iv. 6 
matip mdvtav, Where ravrey may be masc.). It is true also that 6 
matip tev ddwv in this sense is common in Philo, and that similai 
phrases occur in the early post-apostolic writers (e. g. Clem. Rom. 
ad Cor. xix. 2; Justin, Aol. i. 36, 61; Tatian, Or. ¢. Graec. 4). 
But when Harnack prefers to give this interpretation to Pa/er in 
the earliest creeds (Das Apost. Glaubensbekenniniss, p. 20), the 
immense preponderance of N. T. usage, and the certainty that the 
Creed is based upon that usage (e. g. in 1 Cor. viii. 6) seem to be 
decisive against him. On the early history of the term see esp 
Swete, Apost. Creed, p. 20 ff. 


The Theological Terminology of Rom. i. 1-7. 


In looking back over these opening verses it is impossible not to 
be struck by the definiteness and maturity of the theological teach- 
ing contained in them. It is remarkable enough, and characteristic 
of this primitive Christian literature, especially of the Epistles of 
St. Paul, that a mere salutation should contain so much weighty 
teaching of any kind ; but it is still more remarkable when we think 
what that teaching is and the early date at which it was penned. 
There are no less than five distinct groups of ideas all expressed 
with deliberate emphasis and precision: (1) A complete set of 
ideas as to the commission and authority of an Apostle; (2\ A 
complete set of ideas as to the status in the sight of God ofa Chris- 
tian community ; (3) A clear apprehension of the relation of the 
new order of things to the old; (4) A clear assertion of what we 
should call summarily the Divinity of Christ, which St. Paul re- 
garded both in the light of its relation to the expectations of his 

c 
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countrymen, and also in its transcendental reality, as revealed by or 
inferred from the words and acts of Christ Himself; (5) A some- 
what advanced stage in the discrimination of distinct Persons in 
the Godhead. We observe too how St. Paul connects together 
these groups of ideas, and sees in them so many parts of a vast 
Divine plan which covers the whole of human history, and indeed 
stretches back beyond its beginning., The Apostle has to the full 
that sense which is so impressive in the Hebrew prophets that he 
himself is only an instrument, the place and function of which are 
clearly foreseen, for the accomplishment of God’s gracious pur- 
poses (compare e. g. Jer. i. 5 and Gal. i. 15). These purposes are 
working themselves out, and the Roman Christians come within 
their range. 

When we come to examine particular expressions we find that 
a large proportion of them are drawn from the O.T. In some 
cases an idea which has been hitherto fluid is sharply formulated 
(kAnrés, apwpicuévos); in other cases an old phrase has been 
adopted with comparatively little modification (imép rot dvdéparos 
avrov, and perhaps eipym); in others the transference involves 
a larger modification (d0dA0s "Invod Xpiorod, ydpis, KAnrol aytos, 
Kupios, Geds marnp); in others again we have a term which has ac- 
quired a significance since the close of the O. T. which Christianity 
appropriates (emayyeAla [ mpoernyyeidaro |, ypahal dyuat, dvdoracts vexpay, 
dysot); in yet others we have a new coinage (drdcrohos, evayyéhiov), 
which however in these instances is due, not to St. Paul or the 
other Apostles, but to Christ Himself. 


8T. PAUL AND THE ROMAN CHURCH. 


I. 8-15. God knows how long I have desired to see yow 
—a hope which I trust may at last be accomplished—and 


to deliver to you, as to the vest of the Gentile world, my 
message of salvation. 


*In writing to you I must first offer my humble thanks to 
God, through Him Who as High Priest presents all our prayers 
and praises, for the world-wide fame which as a united Church you 
bear for your earnest Christianity. °If witness were needed to 
show how deep is my interest in you, I might appeal to God Himself 
Who hears that constant ritual of prayer which my spirit addresses" 
to Him in my work of preaching the glad tidings of His Son. 
© He knows how unceasingly your Church is upon my lips, and how 
every time I kneel in prayer it is my petition, that at some near day 
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I may at last, in the course which God’s Will marks out for me, 
really have my way made clear to visit you. "For I have a great 
desire to see you and to impart to you some of those many gifts 
(of instruction, comfort, edification and the like) which the Holy 
Spirit has been pleased to bestow upon me, and so to strengthen 
your Christian character. ™I do not mean that I am above 
receiving or that you have nothing to bestow,—far from it,—but 
that I myself may be cheered by my intercourse with you (ev tpiv), 
or that we may be mutually cheered by each other’s faith, I by 
yours and you by mine. ‘I should be sorry for you to suppose 
that this is a new resolve on my part. The fact is that I often 
intended to visit you—an intention until now as often frustrated 
—in the hope of reaping some spiritual harvest from my labours 
among you, as in the rest of the Gentile world. ‘There is no 
limit to this duty of mine to preach the Gospel. To all without 
distinction whether of language or of culture, I must discharge 
the debt which Christ has laid upon me. ** Hence, so far as the 
decision rests with me, I am bent on delivering the message of 
salvation to you too at Rome. 


8. Sid. Agere autem Deo gratias, hoc est sacrificium laudis 
offerre: et ideo addit per Jesum Christum; velut per Pontificem 
magnum Orig. 

4 wiotts Gpov. For a further discussion of this word see below 
on ver. 17. Here it is practically equivalent to ‘ your Christianity,’ 
the distinctive act which makes a man a Christian carrying with it 
the direct consequences of that act upon the character, Much 
confusion of thought would be saved if wherever ‘faith’ was 
mentioned the question were always consciously asked, Who or 
what is its object? It is extremely rare for faith to be used in 
the N. T. as a mere abstraction without a determinate object. In 
this Epistle ‘faith’ is nearly always ‘faith zw Christ.’ The object 
is expressed in ili, 22, 26 but is left to be understood elsewhere. 
In the case of Abraham ‘faith’ is not so much ‘faith in God’ as 
‘faith in the promises of God,’ which promises are precisely those 
which are fulfilled in Christianity. Or it would perhaps be more 
strictly true to say that the zmmediafe object of faith is in most 
cases Christ or the promises which pointed to Christ. At the same 
time there is always in the background the Supreme Author of 
that whole ‘economy’ of which the Incarnation of Christ formed 
apart. Thus it is God Who justifies though the moving cause of 
justification is usually defined as ‘faith in Christ.’ And inasmuch 
as it is He Who both promised that Christ should come and also 
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Himself brought about the fulfilment of the promise, even justifying 
faith may be described as ‘faith in God.’ The most conspicuous 
example of this is ch, iv. 5 r@ 8¢ py epyalouévm, meorevovrs Be emi rdv 
Bixatotvra rév dgeBn, Aoyilerai ) mlatis avTod eis Sixacocvvny. 

©. A\atpedw connected with Adrpis, ‘hired servant,’ and Adrpo», ‘hire’: 
i) already in classical Gk. applied to the service of a higher power 
8:4 rH rod Oeod darpeiav Plato, Apol. 23 B); (ii) in LXX always of 
the service either of the true God or of heathen divinities. Hence 
Augustine: Aarpeia ... aut semper aut tam frequenter ul fere 
semper, ea dicttur servitus quae pertinet ad colendum Deum (Trench, 
Syn. p. 120 f.). 

Aarpevew is at once somewhat wider and somewhat narrower in meaning 
than Ae:rovpyeiv: (i) it is used only (or almost wholly) of the service of God 
where Aecroupyeiv (Aecroupydés) is used also of the service of men (Josh. i. I 
v.1.; 1 Kings i. 4, xix. 21; 2 Kings iv. 43, vi. 15, &c.); (ii) but on the other 

_ hand it is used of the service both of priest and people, esp. of the service 
rendered to Jahveh by the whole race of Israel (Acts xxvi. 7 70 Swdenagpudor 
&y dxreveia Aatpedov, cf. Rom. ix. 4); Ae:rovpyetv is appropriated to the 
ministrations of priests and Levites (Heb. x. 11, &c.). Where Aecroupyeiv 
(Aetroupyés) is not strictly in this sense, there is yet more or less conscious 
reference to it (e. g. in Rom. xiii. 6 and esp. xv. 16). 


dy tH wvedpotl pov. The svedua is the organ of service; the 
evayyedtoy (= 1d knpvypa tod evayyeAlov) the sphere in which the 
service is rendered. 

éxi tiv mpoceuydy pou: ‘a/ my prayers,’ at all my times of prayer 
(cf. x Thess. i. 2; Eph. i. 16; Philem. 4). 


10. efmws. On the construction see Burton, Moods and Tenses, § 276. 


45y woré: a difficult expression to render in English; ‘now at 
length’ (AV. and RV.) omits woré, just as ‘in ony maner sumtyme’ 
(Wic.) omits 73n; ‘sometime at the length’ (Rhem.) is more accu- 
rate, ‘some near day at last.’ In contrast with viv (which denotes 
present time simply) #3) denotes the present or near future in 
relation to the process by which it has been reached, and with 
a certain suggestion of surprise or relief that it has been reached so 
soon as it has. So here #7 = ‘now, after all this waiting’: moré 
makes the moment more indefinite. On #8 see Baumlein, Greech. 
Parittkeln, p. 138 ff. 

edodwOjcopor. The word has usually dropped the idea of 63¢s 
and means ‘to be prospered’ in any way (e.g. 1 Cor. xvi. 2 6 re 
dv evodarat, where it is used of profits gained in trade; similarly in 
LXX and Zest. XJJ. Pair. Jud. 1, Gad 7); and so here Mey. Gif. 
RV., &c. It does not, however, follow that because a metaphor is 
often dropped, it may not be recalled where it is directly suggested 
by the context. We are thus tempted to render with the earlier 
English Versions and Vulg. prosperum iter habeam (‘1 have 
a spedi wey’ Wic.). 
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év t@ Oedyjpare tod Meov. St. Paul has a special reason for 
laying stress on the fact that all his movements are in the hands 
of God. He has a strong sense of the risks which he incurs in 
going up to Jerusalem (Rom. xv. 30 f.), and he is very doubtfu’ 
whether anything that he intends will be accomplished (Hort, 
Rom. and Eph. p. 42 ff.). 


éAGety : probably for éore éAGety (Burton, § 371 ¢). 


ll. émimo06: ém- marks the direction of the desire, ‘to you- 
ward’; thus by laying stress on the personal object of the verb it 
rather strengthens its emotional character. 

Xdptopa wveuparixéy. St. Paul has in his mind the kind of gifts 
—partly what we should call natural and partly transcending the 
ordinary workings of nature—described in 1 Cor. xii-xiv; Rom. 
xii. 6 ff. Some, probably most, of these gifts he possessed in an 
eminent degree himself (1 Cor. xiv. 18), and he was assured that 
when he came to Rome he would be able to give the Christians 
there the fullest benefit of them (Rom. xv. 29 otSa 8€ drt épydpevos 
mpos tpas év mAnpopuare eddoyias Xpiotod é¢Aevooua), His was con- 
spicuously a case which came under the description of John vii. 38 
‘He that believeth on Me, as the scripture hath said, out of his 
belly shall flow rivers of living water,’ i.e. the believer in Christ 
should himself become a centre and abounding source of spiritual 
influence and blessing to others. 


els 46 ornprxOfjvar: els rd with Infin. expressing purpose ‘is employed 
with special frequency by Paul, but occurs also in Heb. 1 Pet. and Jas.’ 

(Burton, § 409). 

12. cupmapaxdyPivac: the subject is ¢ué, which, from the ov» in 
ovpmapakny, and év tyiv, is treated in the latter part of the sentence as 
equivalent to nueis. We note of course the delicacy with which the 
Apostle suddenly checks himself in the expression of his desire to 
impart from his own fulness to the Roman Christians: he will not 
assume any airs of superiority, but meets them frankly upon their 
pwn level: if he has anything to confer upon them they in turn 
will confer an equivalent upon him. 


18. ob GéAw: od« ofopat (D*) G, son arbitror de g Ambrstr.; an instance 
of Western paraphrase. 


ox, ‘I may get,’ 

14. “E\Anot re kat BapBdpots: a resolution into its parts of wdvra 
ra €6m, according to (i) divisions of language, (ii) degrees of culture. 

15. td kar éué. It is perhaps best, with Gif. Va. Mou., to take 
rd kar’ eve as Subject, mpdOupoy as predicate: so g Vulg. guod in me 
promtum est. In that case rd kar’ évé will = ‘I, so far as it rests 
with me,’ i.e. ‘under God’—L’ homme propose, Dieu dispose; cf. é» 
tp OeAnpars tov Geov above. Differently Orig.-lat. (Rufinus) who 
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makes ré xar’ éué adverbial, guod in me est promius sum: so too 
deAmbrstr. The objection to this is that St. Paul would have 
written mpdOvuyds cit. Mey. Lips. and others take ré car’ eye mpdOv- 
pov together as subject of [éorw] evayyeAicacOa, ‘hence the eager- 
ness on my part (is) to preach.’ In Eph. vi. a1; Phil. i. 12; Col. 
iv. 7 ra car’ éué = ‘ my affairs.’ 


THESIS OF THE EPISTLE: THE RIGHTEOUSNESS 
OF GOD BY FAITH. 


I. 16,19. That message, humble as tt may seem, casts 
a new light on the righteousness of God: for it tells how 
His righteousness flows forth and embraces man, when tt ts 
met by Faith, or loyal adhesion to Christ. 


‘6 Even there, in the imperial city itself, I am not ashamed of my 
message, repellent and humiliating as some of its features may 
seem. For it is a mighty agency, set in motion by God Himself, 
and sweeping on with it towards the haven of Messianic security 
every believer—first in order of precedence the Jew, and after him 
the Gentile. *’ Do you ask how this agency works and in what it 
consists? It is a revelation of the righteousness of God, manifested 
in a new method by which righteousness is acquired by man,— 
a method, the secret of which is\Faith, or ardent loyalty to Jesus 
as Messiah and Lord; which Faith is every day both widening its 
circles and deepening its hold. It was such an attitude as this 
which the prophet Habakkuk meant when, in view of the desolating 
Chaldaean invasion, he wrote: ‘The righteous man shall save his 
life by his faith, or loyalty to Jehovah, while his proud oppressors 
perish.’ 

16. émotoxdvonat. St. Paul was well aware that his Gospel was 
‘unto Jews a stumbling-block and unto Gentiles foolishness’ 
(x Cor. i. 23). How could it be otherwise, as Chrysostom says, he 
was about to preach of One who ‘ passéd for the son of a carpenter, 
brought up in Judaea, in the house of a poor woman... and who 
died like a criminal in the company of robbers?’ It hardly needed 
the contrast of imperial Rome to emphasize this. On the attraction 
which Rome had for St. Paul see the Introduction, § 1; also Hicks 
in Studia Biblica, iv. 11. 


We have an instance here of a corruption coming into the Greek text 
through the Latin; ésawy. éni ebayyéNuov G, erssbesco super evangelium g, 
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confundor de evangelio Aug. The Latin renderings need not imply any 

various reading. The barbarism in G, which it will be remembered has an 

interlinear version, arose from the attempt to find a Greek equivalent for 

every word in the Latin. This is only mentioned as a clear case of a kind of 

corruption which doubtless operated elsewhere, as notably in Cod. Bezae. 

i is to be observed, however, that readings of this kind are necessarily quite 
te. 


Suvapis is the word properly used of the manifestations of Divine 
power. Strictly indeed dvvayis is the inherent attribute or faculty, 
évepyeva is the attribute or faculty in operation. But the two words 
are closely allied to each other and dtvays is so often used for 
exerted power, especially Divine superhuman power, that it practi- 
cally covers ¢vépyea, St. Paul might quite well have written 
évépyeca here, but the choice of divayss throws the stress rather more 
on the source than on the process. The word dvvayts in a context 
like this is one of those to which modern associations seem to give 
a greater fulness and vividness of meaning. We shall not do wrong 
if we think of the Gospel as a ‘force’ in the same kind of sense as 
that in which science has revealed to us the great ‘ forces’ of nature. 
_ It is a principle operating on a vast and continually enlarging scale, 
and taking effect in a countless number of individuals. This con- 
ception only differs from the scientific conception of a force like 
‘heat’ or ‘electricity’ in that whereas the man of science is too apt 
to abstract his conception of force from its origin, St. Paul con- 
ceives of it as essentially a mode of personal activity ; the Gospel 
has all God’s Omnipotence behind it. As such it is before all 
things a real force, not a sham force like so many which the 
Apostle saw around him; its true nature might be misunderstood, 
but that did not make it any less powerful: 6 Adyos yap 6 rod cravpot 
Tois ev Umo\Aupevois propia eoti, Tois 5€ cwlonevors Hui Svvapus Geod €ori 
1 Cor. i. 18; cf. 1 Cor. ii. 4, iv. 20; 1 Thess. i. 5. 

eis owrnpiav. The fundamental idea contained in cwrnpia is the 
removal of dangers menacing to life and the consequent placing 
of life in conditions favourable to free and healthy expansion. 
Hence, as we might expect, there is a natural progression corre- 
sponding to the growth in the conception of life and of the dangers 
by which it is threatened. (i) In the earlier books of the O. T. 
owt. is simply deliverance from physical peril (Jud. xv. 18; 1 Sam. 
xi. 9, 13. &c.). (ii) But the word has more and more a tendency 
to be appropriated to the great deliverances of the nation (e. g. Ex. 
xiv. 13, xv. 2, the Passage of the Red Sea; Is. xlv. 17, xlvi. 13, lii. 
10, &c., the Return from Exile). (iii) Thus by a natural transition 
it is associated with the Messianic deliverance ; and that both (a) in 
the lower forms of the Jewish Messianic expectation (Ps, Sod. x. 
g; xii. 7; cf. Zest. XII. Pair. Sym. 7; Jud.22; Benj.g, 10 be form 
used in all these passages is cwrnpiov|; Luke i. 69, 71, 77), and (8) 
in the higher form of the Christian hope (Acts iv. 22; xiii. 26, &c.). 
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In this latter sense owrnpia covers the whole range ot the Messianic 
deliverance, both in its negative aspect as a rescuing from the 
Wrath under which the whole world is lying (ver. 18 ff.) and in its 
positive aspect as the imparting of ‘eternal life’ (Mark x. 301]; 
John iii. 15, 16, &c.). Both these sides are already combined in 
the earliest extant Epistle (rt ovx ero nuas 6 Geds eis opyny, GAN’ eis 
nepimoinaw carpus dia Tov Kupiov nay 'Incod Xptorov, rod amobavdvtos 
imep nud, va etre ypnyopopew eire xalevSwper dua ovv avr@ (nowper 
1 Thess. v. 9, 10). 

mpatov: om. BGg, Tert. adv. Afarc. Lachmann Treg. WMH. 
bracket, because of the combination of B with Western authorities : 
but they do no more than bracket because in Epp. Paul. B has a 
slight Western element, to which this particular reading may be- 
long. In that case it would rest entirely upon Western authority- 
Marcion appears to have omitted zpatov as well as the quotation 
from Habakkuk, and it is possible that the omission in this small 
group of Western MSS. may be due to his influence. 

For the precedence assigned to the Jew comp. Rom. iii. 1, ix. 1 ff., 
xi. 16 ff., xv. g; also Matt. xv. 24; Jo. iv. 22; Acts xiii. 46. The 
point is important in view of Baur and his followers who exaggerate 
the opposition of St. Paul to the Jews. He defends himself and 
his converts from their attacks; but he fully concedes the priority of 
their claim and he is most anxious to conciliate them (Rom. xv. 31 3 
cf. ix. 1 ff., x. 1 ff.; xv. 8, &c.: see also Introduction § 4). 

17. Stkatoodvy Oeod. For some time past it has seemed to 
be almost an accepted exegetical tradition that the ‘ righteous- 
ness of God’ means here ‘a righteousness of which God is the 
author and man the recipient,’ a righteousness not so much ‘of 
God’ as ‘from God, i.e. a state or condition of righteousness 
bestowed by God upon man. But quite recently two protests 
have been raised against this view, both English and both, as 
it happens, associated with the University of Durham, one by 
Dr. Barmby in the Pudt:t Commentary on Romans, and the other 
by Dr. A. Robertson in Zhe Thinker for Nov. 1893 *; comp. also a 
concise note by Dr. T. K. Abbott ad/oc. There can be little doubt 
that the protest is justified; not so much that the current view is 
wrong as that it is partial and incomplete. 

The ‘ righteousness of God’ is a great and comprehensive idea 
which embraces in its range both God and man; and in this 
fundamental passage of the Epistle neither side must be lost sight 
of.. (1) In proof that the righteousness intended here is primarily 
‘the righteousness of God Himself’ it may be urged: (i) that this 
ig consistently the sense of the righteousness of God in the Old 
Testament and more particularly in passages closely resembling the 
present, such as Ps. xcviii. Fowl a, ‘The Lord hath made 


* The point is, however, beginning to attract some attention in Germany. 
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known His salvation: His righteousness hath He revzaled (dmexd- 
Avwev) in the sight of the nations,’ which contains the three key- 
words of the verse before us; (ii) that elsewhere in the Epistle 
&x, Geod = ‘the righteousness of God Himself’ (several of the 
passages, ©. g. iii. 21, 22, x. 3, have the same ambiguity as the 
text, but iii. 5, 25, 26 are quite clear); (iii) that the marked 
antithesis dmoxadvmrerat yap dpyy Ocod in ver. 18 compared with 
Sixatcoovyvn yap Oecd dmoxad’mrera in ver. 17 requires that the gen. 
@cov shall be taken in the same sense in both places. These are 
arguments too strong to be resisted. 

(2) But at the same time those which go to prove that die. cod is 
a gift of righteousness bestowed upon man are hardly less con- 
vincing. (i) The righteousness in question is described as being 
revealed éx micrews eis riotrw ; and in the parallel passage iil. 22 it is 
qualified as dix. Gcod Sia Tictews "Incod Xpiorod eis mavras rods moTevor- 
ras, where its relation to the human recipient is quite unmistak- 
able. (ii) This relation is further confirmed by the quotation from 
Habakkuk where the epithet 8ixavos is applied not to God but to 
man, Observe the logical connexion of the two clauses, dxcacooivy 
yap Gcovd dmoxadv’nrerat... kadas yéypa mrat, ‘O dé dixaos ek mictews 
(nocra, (iii) Lastly, in the parallel Phil. iii. g the thought of the 
Apastle is made quite explicit: py éxav uny Sicatcoodyny tiv éx vduov, 
Gd) a thy du migrews Xpiorov, THY ex Geod Sixatoovyny emi tH miote. The 
insertion of the preposition ee transfers the righteousness from 
God to man, or we may say traces the process of extension by 
which it passes from its source to its object. 

For (3) the very cogency of the arguments on both sides is 
enough to show that the two views which we have set over against 
each other are not mutually exclusive but rather inclusive. ‘The 
righteousness of which the Apostle is speaking not only proceeds 
from God but zs the righteousness of God Himself: it is this, how- 
ever, not as inherent in the Divine Essence but as going forth and 
embracing the personalities of men. It is righteousness active and 
energizing; the righteousness of the Divine Will as it were pro- 
jected and enclosing and gathering into itself human wills. St. Paul 
fixes this sense upon it in another of the great key-verses of the 
Epistle, ch. iii. 26 eis 1d efvac adrov Sixatov kal Stxaodyra tov ek Tmiotews 
‘Incov. The second half of this clause is in no way opposed to the 
first, but follows from it by natural and inevitable sequence: God 
attributes righteousness to the believer because He is Himself 
righteous. The whole scheme of things by which He gathers to 
Himself a righteous people is the direct and spontaneous expression 
of His own inherent righteousness: a necessity of His own Nature 
impels Him to make them like Himself. The story how He has 
done so is the burden of the ‘Gospel.’ For a fuller development 
of the idea contained in ‘ the righteousness of God’ see below. 
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& wiorews, This root-conception with St. Paul means in the 
first instance simply the acceptance of Jesus of Nazareth as Messiah 
and Son of God ; the affirmation of that primitive Christian Creed 
which we have already had sketched in wv. 3, 4. It is the ‘ Yes’ of 
the soul when the central proposition of Christianity is presented to 
it. We hardly need more than this one fact, thus barely stated, to 
explain why it was that St. Paul attached such immense importance 
to it. It is so characteristic of his habits of mind to go to the root 
of things, that we cannot be surprised at his taking for the centre of 
his system a principle which is only less prominent in other writers 
because they are content, if we may say so, to take their section of 
doctrine lower down the line and to rest in secondary causes instead 
of tracing them up to primary. Two influences in particular seem 
to have impelled the eager mind of St. Paul to his more penetrative 
view. One was his own experience. He dated all his own spiri- 
tual triumphs from the single moment of his vision on the road to 
Damascus. Not that they were all actually won there, but they 
were all potentially won. That was the moment at which he was 
as a brand plucked from the burning: anything else that came to 
him later followed in due sequence as the direct and inevitable out- 
come of the change that was then wrought in him. It was then 
that there flashed upon him the conviction that Jesus of Nazareth, 
whom he had persecuted as a pretender and blasphemer, was really 
exalted to the right hand of God, and really charged with infinite 
gifts and blessings for men. The conviction then decisively won 
sank into his soul, and became the master-key which he applied to 
the solution of all problems and all struggles ever afterwards. 

But St. Paul was a Jew, an ardent Jew, a Pharisee, who had 
spent his whole life before his conversion in the study of the Old 
Testament. And it was therefore natural to him, as soon as he 
began to reflect on this experience of his that he should go back to 
his Bible, and seek there for the interpretation of it. When he 
did so two passages seemed to him to stand out above all others. 
The words sions, murredo are not very common in the LXX, but 
they occurred in connexion with two events which were as much 
turning-points in the history of Israel as the embracing of Chris- 
tianity had been a turning-point for himself. The Jews were in 
the habit of speculating about Abraham’s faith, which was his 
response to the promise made to him. The leading text which 
dealt with this was Gen. xv. 6: and there it was distinctly laid 
down that this faith of Abraham’s had consequences beyond itself : 
another primary term was connected with it: ‘Abraham believed 
God and it (his belief) was reckoned unto him for righteousness.’ 
Again just before the beginning of the great Chaldaean or Baby- 
lonian invasion, which was to take away their ‘ place and nation’ 
from the Jews but which was at the same time to purify them in 
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the furnace of affliction, the Prophet Habakkuk had announced that 
one class of persons should be exempted on the ground of this 
very quality, ‘faith. ‘The just or righteous man shall live by 
faith. Here once more faith was brought into direct connexion 
with righteousness, When therefore St. Paul began to interrogate 
his own experience and to ask why it was that since his conversion, 
i.e. since his acceptance of Jesus as Messiah and Lord, it had 
become so much easier for him to do right than it had been before ; 
and when he also brought into the account the conclusion, to which 
the same conversion had led him, as to the significance of the Life 
and Death of Jesus for the whole Church or body of believers ; what 
could lie nearer at hand than that he should associate faith and 
righteousness together, and associate them in the way of referring 
all that made the condition of righteousness so much more possible 
under Christianity than it had been uncer Judaism, objectively to 
the work of the Messiah, and subjectively to the appropriation of 
that work by the believer in the assent which he gave to the one 
proposition which expressed its value? 

It will be seen that there is more than one element in this con- 
ception which has to be kept distinct. As we advance further in 
the Epistle, and more. particularly when we come to the great 
passage ili. 21-26, we shall become aware. that St. Paul attached to 
the Death of Christ what we may call a sacrificial efficacy. He 
regarded it as summing up under the New Covenant all the func- 
tions that the Mosaic Sacrifices had discharged under the Old. As 
they had the effect, as far as anything outward could have the 
effect, of placing the worshipper in a position of fitness for ap- 
proach to God ; so once for all the sacrifice of Christ had placed 
the Christian worshipper in this position. That was a fact objec- 
tive and external to himself of which the Christian had the benefit 
simply by being a Christian; in other words by the sole act of 
faith. If besides this he also found by experience that in following 
with his eye in loyal obedience (Jike the author of Ps. cxxiii) his 
Master Christ the restraint of selfishness and passion became far 
easier for him than it had been, that was indeed a different matter ; 
but that too was ultimately referable to the same cause; it too 
dated from the same moment, the moment of the acceptance of 
Christ. And although in this case more might be said to be done 
by the man himself, yet even there Christ was the true source of 
strength and inspirati¢n; and the more reliance was placed on this 
strength and inspiration the more effective it became; so much so 
that St. Paul glories in his infirmities because they threw him back 
upon Christ, so that when he was weak, then he became strong. 

On this side the influence of Christ upon the Christian life was 
a continuous influence extending as long as life itself. But even 
here the critical moment was the first, because it established the 
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relation. It was like magnetism which begins to act as soon as 
the connexion is complete. Accordingly we find that stress is 
constantly laid upon this first moment—the moment of being 
‘baptized into Christ’ or ‘ putting on Christ,’ although it is by no 
means implied that the relation ceases where it began, and on the 
contrary it is rather a relation which should go on strengthening. 
Here too the beginning is an act of faith, but the kind of faith 
which proceeds ék zicrews ds mictrw. We shall have the process 
described more fully when we come to chapters vi-—viii. 

éx wiotews eis miotw. The analogy of Ps, Ixxxiii. 8 (Ixxxiv. 7) 
€x Suvdpews eis Ovvapey, and of 2 Cor. ii. 16 é« Oavdrov eis Odvarov... 
ex Cans ets Conv, seems to show that this phrase should be taken as 
widely as possible. It is a mistake to limit it either to the deepen- 
ing of faith in the individual or to its spread in the world at large 
(ex fide predicantium in fidem credenttum Sedulius): both are 
included: the phrase means ‘starting from a smaller quantity of 
faith to produce a larger quantity,’ at once intensively and ex- 
tensively, in the individual and in society. 

6 Sixatos éx miotews. Some take the whole of this phrase 
together. ‘The man whose righteousness is based on faith,’ as if 
the contrast (not expressed but implied) were between the man 
whose righteousness is based on faith and one whose righteousness 
is based on works. It is true that this is quite in harmony with 
St. Paul’s teaching as expressed more fully in Rom. iii. 22, 25; 
Gal. ii. 16: but it was certainly not the meaning of Habakkuk, 
and if St. Paul had intended to emphasize the point here it lay 
very near at hand to write 6 dé ée miorews dixatos, and so remove all 
ambiguity. It is merely a question of emphasis, because in the 
ordinary way of taking the verse it is implied that the ruling 
motive of the man, the motive which gives value to his righteous- 
‘ness and gains for him the Divine protection, is his faith. 


A few authorities (C*, Vulg. codd. non opt. Harcl., Orig.-lat. Hieron.) 
insert pou (6 dé dix. pou é« mioTrews, or 6 5é Sik. és tigrews pov Cjoerat) from 
the LXX. Marcion, as we should expect, seems to have omitted not only 
mpa@rov but the quotation from Habakkuk; this would naturally follow 
from his antipathy to everything Jewish, though he was not quite consistent 
in cutting out all quotations from the O. T. He retains the same quotation 
(not, however, as a quotation) in Gal. iii. 4, the context of which he is able 
to turn against the Jews. For the best examination of Marcion’s text see 
Zahn, Gesch. d. Neutest. Kanons, ii. 515 ff. 


The word dixavos and tts cognates. 


Slxatos, Sucatooivyn. In considering the meaning and application of these 
terms it is important to place ourselves at the right point of view—at the 
point of view, that is, of St. Paul himself, a Jew of the Jews, and not either 
Greek or mediaeval or modern. Two main facts have to be borne in mind 
in regard to the history of the words dixacos and diaaoovvn. The first is that 
although there was a sense in which the Greek words covered the whole 
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range of right action (Ath. Nic. V. i. 15 Sinasocdvn = Trercla dperh with the 
single qualification that it is mpds érepov, the duty to one’s neighbour *), yet 
in practice it was far more commonly used in the narrower sense of Justice 
(distributive or corrective tbéd. 2 ff.), The Platonic designation of d:xacoovvn 
as one of the four cardinal virtues (Wisdom, Temperance, and Courage or 
Fortitude, being the others) had a decisive and lasting influence on the whole 
subsequent history of the word in the usage of Greek philosophy, and of all 
those moral systems which have their roots in that fertile soil. In giving 
a more limited scope to the word Plato was only following the genius of his 
people. The real standard of Greek morals was rather ro xaAdv—that which 
was morally noble, impressive, admirable—than 7d Sixa:ov. And if there 
was this tendency to throw the larger sense of 5:caoovvn into the background 
in Greek morals, that tendency was still more intensified when the scene was 
changed from Greece to Rome. The Latin language had no equivalent at 
all for the wider meaning of dikatocivn. It had to fall back upon justztia, 
which in Christian circles indeed could not help being affected by the domi- 
nant use in the Bible, but which could never wholly throw off the limiting 
conditions of its origin. This is the second fact of great and outstanding 
significance. We have to remember that the Middle Ages derived one half of 
its list of virtues through Cicero, from the Stoics and Plato, and that the four 
Pagan virtues were still further thrown into the shade by the Christian triad. 

Happily for ourselves we have in English two distinct words for the two 
distinct conceptions, ‘justice’ and ‘righteousness.’ And so especially from 
the time of the translation of the Bible into the vernacular, the conception 
‘righteousness’ has gone far to recover its central importance. The same 
may perhaps be said of the Teutonic nations generally, through the strength 
of the Biblical influence, though the German branch has but the single word 
Gerechtigheitt to express the two ideas. With them it is probably true 
that the wider sense takes precedence of the narrower. But at the time 
when St, Paul wrote the Jew stood alone in maintaining the larger sense of 
the word full and undiminished, 

- It is a subordinate question what was the origin of the fundamental idea. 
A recent writer (Smend, Alttest. Religionsgesch. p. 410 ff.) puts forward the 
view that this was the ‘ being in the right,’ as a party to a suit in a court of 
law. It may well be true that as dic meant in the first instance ‘usage,’ 
and then came to mean ‘right’ because usage was the earliest standard of 
right, in like manner the larger idea of ‘righteousness’ may have grown 
up out of the practice of primitive justice. It may have been first applied 
to the litigant who was adjudged to be ‘in the right,’ and to the judge, who 
awarded ‘the right’ carefully and impartially. 

This is matter, more or less, of speculation. In any case the Jew of 
St. Paul’s day, whatever his faults, assigned no inadequate place to 
Righteousness. It was with him really the highest moral ideal, the principle 
of all action, the goal of all effort. 

If the Jew had a fault it was not that righteousness occupied an inadequate 
place in his thonghts; it was rather that he went a wrong way fo attain to 
it. “IopanA 82 Si@xov vdpow Sixaocvrns els vdpov ove EpOace, is St. Paul’s 
mournful verdict (Rom. ix. 31). For a Jew the whole sphere of righteousness 
was taken up by the Mosaic Law. His one idea of righteousness was that 
of conformity to this Law. Righteousness was for him essentially obedience 
to the law. No doubt it was this in the first instance out of regard to the 
law as the expressed Will of God. But the danger lay in resting too much 
in the code as a code and losing sight of the personal Will of a holy and 
good God behind it. The Jew made this mistake; and the consequence was 
that his view of obedience to the law became formal and mechanical. It is 
impossible for an impartial mind not to be deeply touched by the spectacle 


* Aristotle quotes the proverb év 52 dieacoovvy avAAHBSyv mao’ dperi én. 
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of the religious leaders of a nation devoting themselves with so much earnest: 
ness and zeal to the study of a law which they believed to come, and which 
in a certain sense and measure really did come, from God, and yet failing so 
disastrously as their best friends allow that they did fail in grasping the 
law’s true spirit. No one felt more keenly than St. Paul himself the full 
pathos of the situation. His heart bleeds for them (Rom. ix. 2); he cannot 
withhold his testimony to their zeal, though unhappily it is not a zeal 
according to knowledge (Rom. x. 2). 

Hence it was that all this mass—we must allow of honest though ill- 
directed effort—needed reforming. The more radical the reformation the 
better. There came One Who laid His finger upon the weak place and 
pointed out the remedy—at first as it would seem only in words in which the 
Scripture-loving Rabbis had been before Him: ‘Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart and with all thy soul and with all thy mind... 
and... Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself’ (Matt. xxii. 37, 39 Il), 
and then more searchingly and with greater fulness of illustration and 
application, ‘There is nothing from without the man that going into him. 
can defile him: but the things which proceed out of the man are those that 
defile the man’ (Mark vii. 15 ||); and then yet again more searchingly still, 
‘Come unto me all ye that labour and are heavy laden... Take My yoke 
upon you and learn of Me... For My yoke is easy, and My burden is light’ 
(Matt. xi. 28-30). 

So the Master; and then came the disciple. And he too seized the heart 
of the secret. He too saw what the Master had refrained from putting with 
a degree of emphasis which might have been misunderstood (at least the 
majority of His reporters might leave the impression that this had been the 
case, though one, the Fourth Evangelist, makes Him speak more plainly). 
The later disciple saw that, if there was to be a real reformation, the first 
thing to be done was to give it a personal ground, to base it on a personal 
relationship. And therefore he lays down that the righteousness of the 
Christian is to be a ‘righteousness of faith.’ Enough will have been said in 
the next note and in those on é« nicrews and dixatocvvy @cov as to the 
nature of this righteousness. It is sharply contrasted with the Jewish con- 
ception of righteousness as obedience to law, and of course goes far deeper 
than any Pagan conception as to the motive of righteousness. The specially 
Pauline feature in the conception expressed in this passage is that. the 
‘declaration of righteousness’ on the part of God, the Divine verdict of 
acquittal, runs 2” advance of the actual practice of righteousness, and comes 
forth at once on the sincere embracing of Christianity. 

Suxatodv, Stxarvotacar, The verb dieasovv means properly ‘to pronounce 
righteous.’ It has relation to a verdict pronounced by a judge. In so far as 
the person ‘ pronounced righteous’ is not really righteous it has the sense of 
‘amnesty’ or ‘forgiveness.’ But it cannot mean to ‘make righteous.’ 
There may be other influences which go to make a person righteous, but 
they are not contained, or even hinted at, in the word ditacoty. That word 
means ‘to declare righteous,’ ‘to treat as righteous’; it may even mean ‘ to 
prove righteous’; but whether the person so declared, treated as, or proved 
to be righteous is really so, the word itself neither affirms nor denies. 

This rather sweeping proposition is made good by the following con- 
siderations :— 

(i) By the nature of verbs in -dw: comp. Sf. Comm. on 1 Cor. vi. 11 
‘How can @:xaovv possibly signify ‘‘to make righteous?” Verbs indeed of 
this ending from adjectives of physical meaning may have this use. e.g. 
TupAoidv, ‘to make blind.” But when such words are derived from adjectives 
of moral meaning, as df.otv, dorovv, Sixccody, they do by usage and must 
from the nature of things signify to deem, to account, to prove, or to treads 
@s worthy, holy, righteous.’ 
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(ii) By the regular use of the word. Godet (p. 199) makes a bold 
assertion, which he is hardly likely to have verified, but yet which is probably 
right, that there is no example in the whole of classical literature where the 
word =‘ to make righteous.’ The word however is not of frequent occurrence. 

(iii) From the constant usage of the LXX (O. T. and Apocr.), where the 
word occurs some forty-five times, always or almost always with the forensic 
or judicial sense. 

In the great majority of cases this sense is unmistakable. The nearest 
approach to an exception is Ps. lxxiii [1xxii] 13 dpa paraiws édi:caiwoa rijv 
wapdiav pov, where, however, the word seems to = ‘ pronounced righteous,’ in 
other words, ‘I called my conscience clear.’ In Jer. iii. 11; Ezek. xvi. 51, 
52 die, = ‘prove righteous.’ 

(iv) From a like usage in the Pseudepigraphic Books: e.g. Ps. Sol. ii. 16; 
iti. 5; iv. 9; viii. 7, 27, 31; ix. 3 (in these passages the word is used con- 
sistently of ‘vindicating’ the character of God); justifico 4 Ezr. iv. 18; 
mu. 16; xii. 7; 5 Ezr. ii. 20 (Lidd. Apocr. ed. O. F. Fritzsche, p. 643)—all 
these passages are forensic; Afoc. Baruch. (in Ceriani’s translation from 
the Syriac) xxi. 9, 11; xxiv. 1—where the word is applied to those who are 
‘declared innocent’ as opposed to ‘ sinners.’ 

(v) From the no less predominant and unmistakable usage of the N. T.: 
Matt. xi. 19; xii. 37; Luke vii. 29, 35;.x. 29; xvi. 15; xvili. 14; Rom. ii. 
13; ill. 4; 1 Cor. iv. 4; 1 Tim. iii, 16—to quote only passages which are 
absolutely unambiguous. 

(vi) The meaning is brought out in full in ch. iv. 5 r@ 52 ph epyalopérvy, 
miorevovTi St émi roy Sikaotwyra Tor doeBH, AoyieTat mioTts avToU els Sixaio- 
ouvnv. Here it is expressly stated that the person justified has nothing 
to show in the way of meritorious acts; his one asset (so to speak) is faith, 
and this faith is taken as an ‘ equivalent for righteousness.’ 

We content ourselves for the present with stating this result as a philo- 
logical fact. What further consequences it has, and how it fits into the 
teaching of St, Paul, will appear later: see the notes on d«kaocvvn Oeod 
above and below. 

Sicatwua. For the force of the termination -ya reference should be made 
to a note by the late T. S. Evans in Sp. Comm. on 1 Cor. v. 6, part of which 
is quoted in this commentary on Rom. iv. 2. Sdiaiwua is the definite con- 
crete expression of the act of d:ca'wors:; we might define it as ‘a declaration 
that a thing is dixasov, or that a person is d/xaos.” From the first use we get 
the common sense of ‘ ordinance,’ ‘statute,’ as in Luke i. 6; Rom. i. 32, il 
a6, and practically viii. 4; from the second we get the more characteristically 
Pauline use in Rom. v. 16, 18. For the special shades of meaning in these 
passages see the notes upon them. 

Sixaiwors, This word occurs only twice in this Epistle (iv. 25, v. 18), 
and not at all besides inthe N. T. Its place is taken by the verb Sc«acovr, 
just as in the Gospel of St. John the verb morevey occurs no less than 
ninety-eight times, while the substantive mioris is entirely absent. In 
meaning di«viwois preserves the proper force of the termination -ois: it 
denotes the ‘ process or act of pronouncing righteous,’ in the case of sinners, 
‘the act of acquittal,’ 


The Meaning of Faith in the New Testament and in 
some Fewish Writings. 


The word miorts has two leading senses, (1) fidelity and (2) belief. The 
second sense, as we have said, has its more exact significance determined by 
its object: it may mean, (i) belief in God; (ii) belief in the promises of 
God ; (iii) belief in Christ ; (iv) belief in some particular utterance, claim, o1 
promise of God or Christ. 
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The last of these senses is the one most common in the Synoptic Gospels: 
‘Faith’ is there usually ‘belief in the miracle-working power of Christ or of 
God through Christ.’ It is (a) the response of the applicant for relief— 
whether for himself or another—to the offer expressed or implied of that 
relief by means of miracles (Mark v. 34]|; x. 52 ||). The effect of the 
miracle is usually proportioned to the strength of this response (Matt. ix. 29 
Kata THY TidTLY bud yernOnTw buiv: for degrees of faith see Matt. viii. 10, 
26; Luke xvii. 5, &c.). In Acts iii. 16 the faith which has just before been 
described as ‘faith in the Name’ (of Christ) is spoken of as ‘faith brought 
into being by Christ’ (4 mioris 4 5¢ aitod), Faith is also (8) the confidence 
of the disciple that he can exercise the like miracle-working power when ex- 
pressly conferred upon him (Mark xi. 22-24 |). This kind of faith our Lord 
in one place calls ‘faith in God’ (Mark xi. 22). There is one instance of 
‘faith’ used in a more general sense. When the Son of Man asks whether 
when He comes He shall find faith on the earth (Luke xviii. 8) He means 
‘faith in Himself.’ 

Faith in the performance of miracles is a sense which naturally passes 
over into the Acts (Actsiii. 16; xiv.9). We find in that book also ‘ the faith’ 
(% miores Acts vi. 7; xiii. 8; xiv. 22; xvi. 5; xxiv. 24), i.e. ‘the faith distinctive 
of Christians,’ belief that Jesus is the Son of God. ‘A door of faith’ (Acts 
xiv. 27) means ‘an opening for the spread of this belief.’ When mioms is 
used as an attribute of individuals (aAnpns miorews Acts vi. 5 of Stephen; xi. 
24 of Barnabas) it has the Pauline sense of the enthusiasm and force of 
character which come from this belief in Jesus. 

In the Epistle of St. James miovis is twice applied to prayer (Jas. i. 6; v. 
15), where it means the faith that God will grant what is prayed for. Twice 
it means ‘Christian faith’ (Jas. i. 3; ii. 1). In the controversial passage, 
Jas. ii. 14-26, where Faith is contrasted with Works, the faith intended is 
‘faith in God.’ One example of it is the ‘belief that God is One’ (Jas. ii. 
19); another is the trust in God which led Abraham to sacrifice Isaac (Jas. ii. 
21), and to believe in the promise of his birth (Jas. ii. 23). Faith with 
St. James is more often the faith which is common to Jew and Christian ; 
even where it is Christian faith, it stops short of the Christian enthusiasm. 

In St. Jude, whose Epistle must on that account be placed late in the 
Apostolic age, faith has got the concrete sense of a ‘body of belief’—not 
necessarily a large or complete body, but, as we should say, ‘the essentials 
of Christianity.’ As the particular point against which the saints are to 
contend is the denial of Christ, so the faith for which they are to contend 
would be the (full) confession of Christ (Jude 3 f., 20). 

In the two Epistles of St. Peter faith is always Christian faith (1 Pet. i. 5, 
¥-9; ii.6; 2 Pet. i. 1, 5), and usually faith as the foundation of character, 
When St. Peter speaks of Christians as ‘guarded through faith unto salva- 
tion’ (1 Pet. i. 5) his use approaches that of St. Paul; faith is treated as the 
“one thing needful.’ 

St. John, as we have seen, very rarely uses the word iors (1 Jo. v. 4), 
though he makes up by his fondness for morevdw. With him too faith is 
a very fundamental thing; it is the ‘victory which overcometh the world.’ 
It is defined to be the belief ‘that Jesus is the Son of God’ (1 Jo. v. §) 
Compared with St. Paul’s conception we may say that faith with St. John is 
rather contemplative and philosophic, where with St. Paul it is active and 
enthusiastic. In the Apocalypse faith comes nearer to fidelity; it is belief 
steadfastly held (Rev. ii. 13, 19; xiii. 10; xiv. 12; cf. also morés i. 53 ii. 
10, &c.). 

The distinctive use of ‘faith’ in the Epistle to the Hebrews is for faith in 
the fulfilment of God’s promises, a firm belief of that which is still future and 
unseen (éAmCopévav trdaracis, mpayparow éXeyxos ov BAetopevwv Heb. xi. 1). 
This use not only runs through ch. xi, but is predominant in all the places 
where the word occurs (Heb. iv, a; vi. 1: x. 22f.; xii. a; xiii. 7): it is not 
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found in St. Paul of promises the fulfilment of which is still future (for this 
he prefers éAmis : cf. Rom. viii. 25 ef 52 5 ob BA€mopev EATiCoper, 5 bnopovis 
dmexdexdpe0a). St. Paul does however use ‘ faith’ for the confidence of O.T. 
saints in the fulfilment of particular promises made to them (so of Abrahain 
in Rom. iv). 

Going outside the N. T. it is natural that the use of ‘faith’ should be 
neither so high nor so definite. Still the word is found, and frequently 
enough to show that the idea ‘ was in the air’ and waiting only for an object 
worthy of it. ‘Faith’ enters rather largely into the eschatological teaching 
respecting the Messianic time. Here it appears to have the sense of ‘ fidelity 
to the O. T. religion.’ In the Psalms of Solomon it is characteristic of the 
Messiah Himself: Ps. Sol. xvii. 45 motpalvay 1d toipmov Kupiov év nigret kat 
Sixarocvvy. In the other Books it is characteristic of His subjects. Thus 
4 Ezr. vi. 28 florebit autem fides et vincetur corruptela; vii. 34 veritas stabtt 
et fides convalescet ; 44 (114) soluta est intemperantia, abscissa est incredu- 
litas (=amoria). In Apoc. Baruch, and Assump. Moys, the word has this 
sense, but not quite in the same connexion: Ajoc. Bar. liv. 5 revelas ab- 
scondita immaculatis gui in fide subiecerunt se tibt et legit tuae; 21 glori- 
ficabis fideles iuxta fidem eorum ; lix. 2 incredulis tormentum ignis reser- 
vatum ; Ass. Moys, iv. 8 duae autem tribus permanebunt in praepostta fide, 
In Afpoc. Bar \wii. 2 we have it in the sense of faith in the prophecy of com- 
ing judgement: fides tudicit futuri tunc gignebatur., Several times, in oppo- 
sition to the use in St. Paul, we find opera et fides combined, still in con- 
nexion with the ‘last things’ but retrospectively with reference to the life on 
earth. So 4 Ezraix. 7, 8 et ertt, omnis gui salvus factus fuerit et qui po- 
terit effugere per opera sua vel per fidem in qua credidit, ts relinguetur de 
praedictis periculis et videbit salutare meum in terra mea et in finibus 
mets ; xiii. 23 tpse custodibit qui in periculo inciderint, hi sunt qui habent 
opera et fidem ad Kortissimum, We might well believe that both these pas- 
sages were suggested, though perhaps somewhat remotely, by the verse of 
Habakkuk which St. Paul quotes, The same may be said of 5 Ezr. xv. 3, 
4 nec turbent te incredulitates dicentium, quoniam omnis incredulus in in- 
credulttate sua morietur (Libs, Apocr. p. 645, ed. O. F. Fritzsche). 

Among all these various usages, in bascticht Books as well as Extra- 
canonical, the usage o: <t. Paul stands out markedly. It forms a climax to 
them all with the single exception of St. John. There is hardly one of the 
ordinary uses which is not represented in the Pauline Epistles. To confine 
vurselves to Ep. to Romans; we have the word (i) clearly used in the sense 
of ‘fidelity’ or ‘faithfulness’ (the faithfulness of God in performing His 
promises), Rom. iii. 3; also (ii) in the sense of a faith which is practically 
that of the miracle-worker, faith as the foundation for the exercise of spiritual 
gifts, Rom. xii. 3,6. We have it (iii) for a faith like that of Abraham in 
the fulfilment of the promises of which he was the chosen recipient, Rom. iv. 
passim. The faith of Abraham however becomes something more than 
a particular attitude in regard to particular promises; it is (iv) a standing 
attitude, deliberate faith in God, the key-note of his character; in ch, iv. the 
last sense is constantly gliding into this. A faith like Abraham’s is typical of 
the Chrigtian’s faith, which has however both a lower sense and a higher: 
sometimes (v) it is in a general sense the acceptance of Christianity, Rom. i. 
5; x. 8,17; xvi. 26; but itis also (vi) that specially strong and confident 
acceptance, that firm planting of the character upon the service of Christ, 
which enables a man to disregard small scruples, Rom. xiv. I, 22 f.; cf. i. 
17. The centre and mainspring of this higher form of faith is (vii) defined 
more exactly as ‘faith in Jesus Christ,’ Rom. iii. 22 q.v., 26. This is the 
crowning and characteristic sense with St. Paul; and it is really this which 
he has in view wherever he ascribes to faith the decisive significance which 
he does ascribe to it, even though the object is not expressed (as in i. 17 ; iil, 
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a7 ff.; v. 1,2). We have seen that it is not merely assent or adhesion but 
enthusiastic adhesion, personal adhesion; the highest and most effective 
motive-power of which human character is capable. It is well to remember 
that St. Paul has all these meanings before him; and he glances from one to 
another as the hand of a violin-player runs over the strings of his violin, 


The Righteousness of God. 


The idea of the righteousness of God, imposing as it is in the 
development given to it in this Epistle, is by no means essentially 
a new one. It is one of those fundamental Biblical ideas which 
run through both Testaments alike and appear in a great variety of 
application. The Hebrew prophets were as far as possible from 
conceiving of the Godhead as a metaphysical abstraction. The 
I AM THAT I AM of the Book of Exodus is very different from 
the évrws dv, the Pure Being, without attributes because removed 
from all contact with matter, of the Platonizing philosophers. The 
essential properties of Righteousness and Holiness which charac- 
terized the Lord of all spirits contained within themselves the 
springs of aninfinite expansiveness. Having brought into existence 
a Being endowed with the faculty of choice and capable of right 
and wrong action they could not rest until they had imparted to 
that Being something of themselves. The Prophets and Psalmists — 
of the Old Testament seized on this idea and gave it grand and 
far-reaching expression. We are apt not to realize until we come 
to look to what an extent the leading terms in this main pro- 
position of the Epistle had been already combined in the Old 
Testament. Reference has been made to the triple combination of 
‘righteousness,’ ‘salvation’ and ‘revelation’ in Ps. xcviii. [xcvii.] 2: 
similarly Is. lvi. x ‘My salvation is near to come, and My righieous- 
ness to be revealed.’ The double combination of ‘righteousness’ 
and ‘salvation’ is more common. In Ps. xxiv. [xxiii] 5 it is 
slightly obscured in the LXX: ‘He shall receive a blessing from 
the Lord and righteousness (éAenuoatyny) from the God of his 
salvation (mapa Gcot awrjpos avrod). In the Second Part of Isaiah 
it occurs frequently: Is. xlv. 2s-25 ‘There is no God beside Me ; 
a just God and a Saviour (Sikaws cai cwrnp). Look unto Me and 
be ye saved... .the word is gone forth from My mouth in righteous- 
ness and shall not return (or righteousness is gone forth from My 
mouth, a word which shall not return R. V. marg.)... Only in 
the Lord shall one say unto Me is righteousness and strength.... 
In the Lord shall all the seed of Israel be justified (dro Kupiov 
dixarwOnoorra), and shall glory’: Is, xlvi. 13 ‘I bring near My 
righteousness; it shall not be far off, and My salvation shall not 
tarry: and I will place salvation in Zion for Israel My glory’: Is, 
li, §, 6 ‘My righteousness is near, My salvation is gone forth... 
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My salvation shall be for ever, and My righteousness shall not be 
abolished.’ 

In all these passages the righteousness of God is conceived as 
‘going forth,’ as projected from the Divine essence and realizing 
itself among men. In Is. liv. 17 it is expressly said, ‘Their 
righteousness [which] is of Me’; and in Is. xlv. 25 the process is 
described as one of justification (‘in the Lord shall all the seed of 
Israel be justified’: see above). In close attendance on the 
righteousness of God is His salvation; where the one is the other 
immediately follows. 

These passages seem to have made a deep impression upon 
St. Paul. To him too it seems a necessity that the righteousness 
of God should be not only inherent but energizing, that it should 
impress and diffuse itself as an active force in the world. 

According to St. Paul the manifestation of the Divine righteous- 
ness takes a number of different forms. Four of these may be 
specified. (1) It is seen in the fidelity with which God fulfils His 
promises (Rom. iii. 3, 4). (2) It is seen in the punishment 
which God metes out upon sin, especially the great final punish- 
ment, the npépa dpyns cai droxadiyews Sixacoxpicias tov Geo (Rom. 
ii. 5). Wrath is only the reaction of the Divine righteousness 
when it comes into collision with sin. (3) There is one signal mani- 
festation of righteousness, the nature of which it is difficult for us 
wholly to grasp, in the Death of Christ. We are going further 
than we have warrant for if we set the Love of God in opposition 
to His Justice; but we have the express warrant of Rom. iii. 25, 26 
for regarding the Death on Calvary as a culminating exhibition of 
the Divine righteousness, an exhibition which in some mysterious 
way explains and justifies the apparent slumbering of Divine re- 
sentment against sin. The inadequate punishment hitherto in- 
flicted upon sin, the long reprieve which had been allowed man- 
kind to induce them to repent, all looked forward as it were to that 
culminating event. Without it they could not have been; but the 
shadow of it was cast before, and the prospect of it made them 
possible. (4) There is a further link of connexion between what is 
said as to the Death of Christ on Calvary and the leading pro- 
position laid down in these verses (i. 16, 17) as to a righteousness 
of God apprehended by faith, The Death of Christ is of the 
nature of a sacrifice (¢y r@ avrod atyart) and acts as an iAaornpioy 
(iii. 25 q. v.) by virtue of which the Righteousness of God which 
reaches its culminating expression in it becomes capable of wide 
diffusion amongst men. This is the great ‘going forth’ of the 
Divine Righteousness, and it embraces in its scope all believers. 
The essence of it, however, is—at least at first, whatever it may be 
ultimately—that it consists not in making men actually righteous 
but in ‘ justifying’ or treating them as if they were righteous, 
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Here we reach a fundamental conception with St. Paul, and one 
which dominates all this part of the Epistle to the Romans, so that — 
it may be well to dwell upon it in some detail. 

We have seen that a process of transference or conversion 
takes place; that the righteousness of which St. Paul speaks, though 
it issues forth from God, ends in a state or condition of man. How 
could this be? The name which St. Paul gives to the process 
is diKaiwors (iv. 25, v. 18). More often he uses in respect to 
it the verb dixaodcba (iii. 24, 28, v. 1, 9, viii. 30, 33). The full 
phrase is d:xatotoOa éx micrews: which means that the believer, by 
virtue of his faith, is ‘accounted or treated as if he were righteous’ 
in the sight of God. More even than this: the person so ‘ac- 
counted righteous’ may be, and indeed is assumed to be, not 
actually righteous, but doe8js (Rom. iv. §), an offender against 
God. 

There is something sufficiently startling in this. The Christian 
life is made to have its beginning in a fiction. No wonder that 
the fact is questioned, and that another sense is given to the words 
—that d:xaoicOu is taken to imply not the attribution of righteous- 
ness in idea but an imparting of actual righteousness. The facts 
of language, however, are inexorable: we have seen that 8:xaody, 
dicatotoGas have the first sense and not the second; that they are 
rightly said to be ‘forensic’; that they have reference to a judicial 
verdict, and to nothing beyond. To this conclusion we feel bound 
to adhere, even though it should follow that the state described 
is (if we are pressed) a fiction, that God is regarded as dealing 
with men rather by the ideal standard of what they may be than by 
the actual standard of what they are. What this means is that 
when a man makes a great change such as that which the first 
Christians made when they embraced Christianity, he is allowed 
to start on his career with a clean record; his sin-stained past 
is not reckoned against him. The change is the great thing; it 
is that at which God looks. As with the Prodigal Son in the 
parable the breakdown of his pride and rebellion in the one cry, 
‘Father, I have sinned’ is enough. The father does not wait 
to be gracious. He does not put him upon a long term of 
probation, but reinstates him at omce in the full privilege of 
sonship, The justifying verdict is nothing more than the ‘best 
robe’ and the ‘ring’ and the ‘fatted calf’ of the parable (Luke 
xv. 22 f.). 

When the process of Justification is thus reduced to its simplest 
elements we see that there is after all nothing so very strange 
about it. It is simply Forgiveness, Free Forgiveness, The Parable 
of the Prodigal Son is a picture of it which is complete on two 
of its sides, as an expression of the attitude of mind required in 
the sinner, and of the reception accorded to him by God. To 
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insist that it must also be complete in a negative sense, and that 
it excludes any further conditions of acceptance, because no such 
conditions are mentioned, is to forget the nature of a parable. 
It would be as reasonable to argue that the father would be 
indifferent to the future conduct of the son whom he has recovered 
because the curtain falls upon the scene of his recovery and is 
not again lifted. By pressing the argument from silence in this 
way we should only make the Gospels inconsistent with them- 
selves, because elsewhere they too (as we shall see) speak of 
further conditions besides the attitude and temper of the sinner. 

We see then that at bottom and when we come to the essence of 
things the teaching of the Gospels is not really different from the 
teaching of St. Paul. It may be said that the one is tenderly and 
pathetically human where the other is a system of Jewish Scho- 
lasticism. But even if we allow the name it is an encouragement 
to us to seek for the simpler meaning of much that we may be 
inclined to call ‘scholastic.’ And we may also by a little inspection 
discover that in following out lines of thought which might come 
under this description St. Paul is really taking up the threads of 
grand and far-reaching ideas which had fallen from the Prophets 
of Israel and had never yet been carried forwards to their legitimate 
issues. The Son of Man goes straight, as none other, to the 
heart of our common humanity; but that does not exclude the 
right of philosophizing or theologizing on the facts of religion, and 
that is surely not a valueless theology which has such facts as its 
foundation. 

What has been thus far urged may serve to mitigate the apparent 
strangeness of St. Paul’s doctrine of Justification. But there is 
much more to be said when we come to take that doctrine with 
its context and to put it in its proper place in relation to the whole 
system. 

In the first place it must be remembered that the doctrir.e belongs 
strictly speaking only to the beginning of the Christian’s career. 
It marks the initial stage, the entrance upon the way of life. It 
was pointed out a moment ago that in the Parable of the Prodigal 
Son the curtain drops at the readmission of the prodigal to his 
home. We have no further glimpse of his home life. To isolate 
the doctrine of Justification is to drop the curtain at the same 
place, as if the justified believer had no after-career to be re- 
corded, 

But St. Paul does not so isolate it, He takes it up and follows 
every step in that after-career till it ends in the final glory (ots 8¢ 
édtxaiwoe, tovrovs Kal édd£ace viii. 30). We may say roughly that 
the first five chapters of the Epistle are concerned with the doctrine 
of Justification, in itself (i. 16— iii. 30), in its relation to leading 
features of the Old Covenant (iii. g31—iv. 2§) and in the conse- 
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quences which flowed from it (v. 1-21). But with ch. vi another 
factor is introduced, the Mystical Union of the Christian with the 
Risen Christ. This subject is prosecuted through three chapters, 
_vi-viii, which really cover (except perhaps the one section vii. 
4-25)—and that with great fulness of detail—the whole career 
of the Christian subsequent to Justification. We shall speak of 
the teaching of those chapters when we come to them. 

It is no doubt an arguable question how far these later chapters 
can rightly be included under the same category as the earlier, 
Dr. Liddon for instance summarizee their contents as ‘ Justification 
considered subjectively and in its effects upon life and conduct. 
Moral consequences of Justification. (A) The Life of Justification 
and sin (vi. 1-14). (B) The Life of Justification and the Mosaic 
Law (vi. 15—vii. 25). (C) The Life. of Justification and the work 
of the Holy Spirit (viii.)” « The question as to the legitimacy of 
this description hangs together with the question as to the meaning 
of the term Justification. If Justification=/ustitia infusa as well 
as imputa/a, then we need not dispute the bringing of chaps. vi—vili 
under that category. But we have given the reasons which compel 
us to dissent from this view. The older Protestant theologians dis- 
tinguished between Justification and Sanctification; and we think 
that they were right both in drawing this distinction and in 
referring chaps. vi-viii to the second head rather than to the first. 
On the whole St. Paul does keep the two subjects separate from 
each other; and it seems to us to conduce to clearness of thought 
to keep them separate. 

At the same time we quite admit that the point at issue is rather 
one of clearness of thought and convenience of thinking than 
anything more material. Although separate the two subjects run 
up into each other and are connected by real links. There is an 
organic unity in the Christian life, Its different parts and functions 
are no more really separable than the different parts and functions 
of the human body. And in this respect there is a true analogy 
between body and soul. When Dr. Liddon concludes his note 
(p. 18) by saying, ‘Justification and sanctification may be dis- 
tinguished by the student, as are the arterial and nervous systems 
in the human body; but in the living soul they are coincident and 
inseparable, we may cordially agree. The distinction between 
Justification and Sanctification or between the subjects of chaps. 
i. 16—v, and chaps. vi-vili is analogous to that between the arterial 
and nervous systems; it holds good as much and no more—no 
more, but as much. 

A further question may be raised which the advocates of the 
view we have just been discussing would certainly answer in the 
affirmative, viz. whether we might not regard the whole working 
out of the influences brought to bear upon the Christian in chaps, 
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vi-vili, as yet a fifth great expression of the Righteousness of God 
as energizing amongst men. We too think that it might be so 
regarded. It stands quite on a like footing with other manifes- 
tations of that Righteousness. All that can be said to the con- 
trary is that St. Paul himself does not explicitly give it this 
name. 


THE UNIVERSAL NEED: FAILURE OF 
THE GENTILBES. 


I.18-82. This revelation of Righteousness, tssuing forth 
from God and embracing man, has a dark background tn 
that other revelation of Divine Wrath at the gross wickeda- 
ness of men (ver. 18). 

There are three stages: (1) the knowledge of God which 
all might have from the character imprinted upon Creation 
(vv. 19-20) ; (2) the deliberate ignoring of this knowledge 
and idle speculation ending in idolatry (vv. 21-23); (3) the 
judicial surrender of those who provoke God by idolatry to 
every kind of moral degradation (vv. 24-32). 


1% This message of mine is the one ray of hope for a doomed 
world. The only other revelation, which we can see all around 
us, is a revelation not of the Righteousness but of the Wrath 
of God breaking forth—or on the point of breaking forth—from 
heaven, like the lightning from a thundercloud, upon all the 
countless offences at once against morals and religion of which 
mankind are guilty. They stifle and suppress the Truth within 
them, while they go on still in their wrong-doing (ev ddu«.). “It is 
not merely ignorance. All that may be known of God He has 
revealed in their hearts and consciences. * For since the world 
has been created His attributes, though invisible in themselves, 
are traced upon the fabric of the visible creation. I mean, His 
Power to which there is no beginning and those other attributes 
which we sum up under the common name of Divinity. 

So plain is all this as to make it impossible to escape the 
responsibility of ignoring it. “The guilt of men lay not in their 
ignorance; for they had a knowledge of God. But in spite of 
that knowledge, they did not pay the homage due to Him as 
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God; they gave Him no thanks; but they gave the rein to futile 
speculations; they lost all intelligence of truth, and their moral 
sense was obscured. ™ While they boasted of their wisdom, they 
were turned to folly. ®In place of the majesty of the Eternal 
God, they worshipped some fictitious representation of weak and 
perishable man, of bird, of quadruped or reptile. 

* Such were the beginnings of idolatry. And as a punishment 
for it God gave them up to moral corruption, leaving them to 
follow their own depraved desires wherever they might lead, even 
to the polluting of their bodies by shameful intercourse. * Repro- 
bates, who could abandon the living and true God for a sham 
divinity, and render divine honours and ritual observance to the 
creature, neglecting the Creator (Blessed be His name for ever!). 

* Because of this idolatry, I repeat, God gave them up to the 
vilest passions. Women behaved like monsters who had forgotten 
their sex. *’ And men, forsaking the natural use, wrought shame 
with their own kind, and received in their physical degradation 
a punishment such as they deserved. 

28 They refused to make God their study: and as they rejected 
Him, so He rejected them, giving them over to that abandoned 
mind which led them into acts disgraceful to them as men: 
*replete as they were with every species of wrong-doing; with 
active wickedness, with selfish greed, with thorough inward de- 
pravity: their hearts brimming over with envy, murderous thoughts, 
quarrelsomeness, treacherous deceit, rank ill-nature; backbiters, 
slanderers; in open defiance of God, insolent in act, arrogant in 
thought, braggarts in word towards man; skilful plotters of evil, 
bad sons, *dull of moral apprehension, untrue to their word, 
void of natural duty and of humanity: *? Reprobates, who, knowing 
full well the righteous sentence by which God denounces death 
upon all who act thus, are not content with doing the things which 
He condemns themselves but abet and applaud those who practise 
them. 

18. There is general agreement as to the structure of this 
part of the Epistle. St. Paul has just stated what the Gospel 
is; he now goes on to show the necessity for such a Gospel. 
The world is lost without it. Following what was for a Jew 


the obvious division, proof is given of a complete break-down in 
regard to righteousness (i) en the part of the Gentiles, (ii) on the 
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part of the Jews. The summary conclusion of the whole section 
i. 18—ili. 20 is given in the two verses ili. 19, 20: it is that the 
whole world, Gentile and Jew alike, stands guilty before God. 
Thus the way is prepared for a further statement of the means of 
removing that state of guilt offered in the Gospel. 


Marcion retained ver. 18, omitting @e00, perhaps through some accident 
on his own part or in the MS. which he copied (Zahn, uw? sup. p. 516; the 
rather important cursive 47 has the same omission). Therest of the chapter 
with ii. 1 he seems to have excised. He may have been jealous of this 
trenchant attack upon the Gentiles. 


*Amoxahtnrerat, How is this revelation made? Is the reference 
to the Final Judgement, or to the actual condition, as St. Paul 
saw it, of the heathen world? Probably not to either exclusively, 
but to both in close combination. The condition of the world 
seems to the Apostle ripe for judgement; he sees around him 
on all hands signs of the approaching end. In the latter half 
of this chapter St. Paul lays stress on these signs: he develops 
the amoxadvmrerat, present. In the first half of the next chapter 
he brings out the final doom to which the signs are pointing. 
Observe the links which connect the two sections: dmoxadtmrera 
i. 18 = droxddvyis ii. §; Cpyn iL 18, ii, 5,85; dvatoddynros i. 20, 
ii, I. 

Spy} Geo’. (1) In the O. T. the conception of the Wrath of 
God has special reference to the Covenant-relation. It is inflicted 
either (a) upon Israelites for gross breach of the Covenant (Lev. 
x. 1, 2 Nadab and Abihu; Num. xvi. 33, 46 ff. Korah; xxv. 3 
Baal-peor), or (8) upon non-Israelites for oppression of the Chosen 
People (Jer. l. r1-173; Ezek. xxxvi. 5). (2) In the prophetic 
writings this infliction of ‘wrath’ is gradually concentrated upon 
a great Day of Judgement, the Day of the Lord (Is. ii. ro-22, &c.; 
Jer. xxx. 7,8; Joeliii. 12 ff. ; Obad. 8 ff. ; Zeph. iii. 8 ff.). (3) Hence 
the N. T. use seems to be mainly, if not altogether, eschatological : 
cf, Matt. iii. 7; 1 Thess. 1. 10; Rom. ii. 5, v.g; Rev. vi. 16, 17. 
Even 1 Thess. ii. 16 does not seem to be an exception: the state 
of the Jews seems to St. Paul to be only a foretaste of the final 
woes. See on this subject esp. Ritschl, Rechifertigung u. Versoh- 
nung, ii. 124 ff, ed. 2. 


Similarly Euthym.-Zig. "AwoxnaAddwret ai a.t.r. by hudpg SnArovdti Kpicews. 
We must remember however that St. Paul regarded the Day of Judgement as 
near at hand, 


dv dd:xia, ‘living in unrighteousness “he while’ Moule. 

Katexévtwv. karexew = (i) ‘to hold fast’ Lk. viii.15; 1 Cor. xi. 2, 
xv. 2, &c.; (ii) ‘to hold down,’ ‘hold in check’ 2 Thess. ii. 6, 7, 
where 1d xaréxor, 6 karéxov=the force of [Roman] Law and Order 
by which Antichrist is restrained; similarly here but in a bad 
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sense; it is the truth whice is ‘held down,’ hindered, thwarted, 
checked in its free and expansive operation. 

19. 8d6re: a/ways in Gk. Test. =‘ because.’ There are three uses: 
(i) for 8¢ 6 re = propler quod, guamobrem, ‘ wherefore,’ introducing 
a consequence; (ii) for Sia rovro drt = propterea quod, or quia, 
‘because,’ giving a reason for what has gone before; (ii) from 
Herod. downwards, but esp. in later Gk. = éri, ‘ that.’ 

70 ywwotdy. This is a similar case to that of evodwénooua above : 
yvwords in Scripture generally (both LXX and N. T.) means as 
arule ‘known’ (e.g. Acts i. 19, ii. 14, xv. 18, &c.); but it does 
not follow that it may not be used in the stricter sense of 
‘knowable,’ ‘what may be known’ (‘the intelligible nature’ 
T. H. Green, Zhe Witness of God, p. 4) where the context favours 
that sense: so Orig. Theoph. Weiss. Gif., against Chrys. Mey. 
De W. Va. There is the more room for this stricter use here 
as the word does not occur elsewhere in St. Paul and the induction 
does not cover his writings. 

év adrots, ‘within them.’ St. Paul repeatedly uses this preposi- 
tion where we might expect a different one (cf. Gal. i. 16; Rom. 
ii, #§): any revelation must pass through the human conscious- 
ness: so Mey. Go. Oltr. Lips., not exactly as Gif. (‘in their very 
nature and constitution as men’) or Moule (‘ among them).’ 


Compare also Luther, Zad/e Talk, Aph. dxlix: ‘ Melanchthon discoursing 
with Luther touching the prophets, who continually boast thus: “‘ Thus saith 
the Lord,” asked whether God in person spoke with them or no. Luther 
replied: ‘‘ They were very holy, spiritual people, who seriously contemplated 
upon holy and divine things: therefore God spake with them in their 
consciences, which the prophets held as sure and certain revelations.”’ 

It is however possible that allowance should be made for the wider 
Hebraistic use of év, as in the phrase Aadciv éy run (Habak. ii..1 drooxo- 
wevow Tov ldciv ri AaAnoe bv éuol: cf. Zech. i. 9, 13, 14, 193 ii. 3; iv. 4. 53 
v. 5,10; vi. 4; also 4 Ezr. v. 15 angelus gut loquebatur in me. In that 
case too much stress must not be laid on the preposition as describing an 
internal process. At the same time the analogy of AaActy éy does not cover 
the very explicit gavepdv éorw év airois: and we must remember that 
St. Paul is writing as one who had himself an ‘abundance of revelations’ 
(2 Cor. xii. 7), and uses the language which corresponded to his own 
experience. 


20. dnd xricews adopov. Gif. is inclined to translate this ‘from 
the created universe,’ ‘creation’ (in the sense of ‘things created’) © 
being regarded as the source of knowledge: he alleges Vulg. 
a creatura mundt. But it is not clear that Vulg. was intended 
to have this sense; and the parallel phrases dm’ apyjs xéopou 
(Matt. xxiv. 21), dd xaraBodjs xécpou (Matt. xxv. 34; Luke xi. 50; 
Rey. xiii. 8; xvii. 8), dx’ dpyjs cricews (Mark x. 6; xiii. 19; 2 Pet. 
iii, 4), seem to show that the force of the prep. is rather /emporal, 
‘since the creation of the universe’ (dd? of ypovov 6 dparis éxrtaOn 
«éopos Euthym.-Zig.). The idea of knowledge being derived from 
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the fabric of the created world is in any case contained in the 
context. 

xrigews: see Lft. Col. p. 214. «riois has three senses: (i) the 
act of creating (as here); (ii) the result of that act, whether (a) the 
aggregate of created things (Wisd. v. 18; xvi. 24; Col. i. 15 and 
probably Rom. viii. 19 ff.); or (8) a creature, a single created thing 
‘(Heb. iv. 13, and perhaps Rom. viii. 39, q. v.). 

xafoparar: commonly explained to mean ‘are clearly seen’ 
(xara with intensive force, as in xarapavOdvew, xatavoeiv); 80 Fri. 
Grm.-Thay. Gif. &c. It may however relate rather to the direction 
of sight, ‘are surveyed,’ ‘contemplated’ (‘are under observation’ 
Moule). Both senses are represented in the two places in which 
the word occurs in LXX: (i) in Job x. 4 4) Samep Bpords 6pG Kabopas ; 
(ii) in Num, xxiv. 2 Badadp ,.. xaOopg@ tov “Iopaid éotparonedevkdra 
cara dvAds. 

GiSiog: dididrns is a Divine attribute in Wisd. ii. 23 (v. 1, see 
below); cf. also Wisd. vii. 26 dards diSiov, Jude 6. 

The argument from the nature of the created world to the 
character of its Author is as old as the Psalter, Job and Isaiah: 
Pssexix. il; XCiv) 93 ‘cxliii}es Isp xhi. gg); xlv.. 18; Job: xii. 9; 
XXVi. 14; xxxvi. 24 ff.; Wisd. ii. 23; xiii. 1,5, &c. It is common 
to Greek thought as well as Jewish: Arist. De AM/undo 6 adeapnros 
an’ avrav tov épyav Oewpcira [6 Ocds| (Lid.), This argument is very 
fully set forth by Philo, De Praem. et Poen. 7 (Mang. ii. 415). 
After describing the order and beauty of Nature he goes on: 
‘ Admiring and being struck with amazement at these things, they 
arrived at a conception consistent with what they had seen, that 
all these beauties so admirable in their arrangement have not come 
into being spontaneously (ov« dmavrouaticbevra yeyovev), but are the 
work of some Maker, the Creator of the world, and that there must 
needs be a Providence (mpdvoiav); because it is a law of nature 
that the Creative Power (ré memounxdés) must take care of that which 
has come into being. But these admirable men superior as they 
are to all others, as I said, advanced from below upwards as if 
by a kind of celestial ladder guessing at the Creator from His 
works by probable inference (oia did revos ovpaviov kipakos and Tey 
Epyov elkdrt Aoyioue oToxaadpevor Tov Snp.ovpydv). 

Oevdtys: Gedrns = Divine Personality, 6eérns = Divine nature and 
properties: dvvauts is a single attribute, @ewdrns is a summary term 
for those other attributes which constitute Divinity: the word 
appears in Biblical Gk. first in Wisd, xviii. g rov rhs Oeudrntos vdpor 
€v dpovoia dtébevto, 

Didymus (77. ii. 11; Migne, P. G. xxxix. 664) accuses the heretics of 

reading 0¢d7ns here, and it is found in one Ms,, P. 

It is certainly somewhat strange that so general a term as @erdrns should 


be combined with a term denoting a particular attribute like dvvamis. To 
meet this difficulty the attempt has been made to narrow down @edérns to 
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the signification of 3dfa, the divine glory or splendour. It is suggested 
that this word was not used because it seemed inadequate to describe the 
uniqueness of the Divine Nature (Rogge, Die Anschauungen d. Ap. Paulus 
von a. religios-stttl. Charakt. da. Heidentums, Leipzig, 1888, p. 10 f.) 


eis Td elvar: eis 6 denotes here not direct and primary purpose 
but indirect, secondary or conditional purpose. God did not 
design that man should sin; but He did design that if they sinned 
they should be without excuse: on His part all was done to 
give them a sufficient knowledge of Himself. Burton however 
(Moods and Tenses, § 411) takes eis ré here as expressing not 
purpose but result, because of the causal clause which follows. 
‘This clause could be forced to an expression of purpose only by 
supposing an ellipsis of some such expression as kal ovras ciciy, 
and seems therefore to require that «is rd eivas be interpreted as 
‘expressing result.’ There is force in this reasoning, though the use 
of eis ré for mere result is not we believe generally recognized. 

21. édfacav. dofd¢w is one of the words which show a deepened 
significance in their religious and Biblical use. In classical Greek 
‘n accordance with the slighter sense of ddéa it merely = ‘to form 
an opinion about’ (doga{opevos adixos, ‘ held to be unrighteous,’ 
Plato, Rep. 588 B); then later with a gradual rise of signification 
‘to do honour to’ or ‘ praise’ (em dpery dedoEacpévor dvdpes Polyb. 
VI. liii. 10). And so in LXX and N.T. with a varying sense accord- 
ing to the subject to whom it is applied: (i) Of the honour done by 
man to man (Esth. iii. 1 ¢ddfacev 6 Bacideds *Apragépgns *Apay); 
(ii) Of that which is done by man to God (Lev. x. 3 & mdop rp 
ouvaywyn Sofacdncopat) ; (iii) Of the glory bestowed on man by God 
(Rom. viii. 30 obs 8€ edicatwoe, rovrous kai éddgace) ; (iv) In a sense 
specially characteristic of the Gospel of St. John, of the visible 
manifestation of the glory, whether of the Father by His own act 
(Jo. xii. 28), or of the Son by His own act (Jo. xi. 4), or of the Son 
by the act of the Father (Jo. vii. 39; xii. 16, 23, &c.), or of the 
Father by the Incarnate Son (Jo. xiii. 31; xiv. 13; xvii. 1, 4, &c.). 

énaraidOnoay, ‘were frustrated,’ ‘rendered futile.’ In LXX ra 
patraa = ‘idols’ as ‘things of nought.’ The two words occur 
together in 2 Kings xvii. 15 xat émopevOncav oricw trav paraiwy Kal 
euatawOnoay. 

Stadoyiopots: as usually in LXX and N. T. in a bad sense of 
‘ perverse, self-willed, reasonings or speculations’ (cf. Hatch, Zs. 
in Bibl. Gk. p. 8). 


Comp. Enoch xcix. 8, 9 ‘ And they will become godless by reason of the 
foolishness of their hearts, and their eyes will be blinded through the fear of 
their hearts and through visions in their dreams. Through these they will 
become godless and fearful, because they work all their works in a lie and 
they worship a stone.’ 


xapdia : the most comprehensive term for the human faculties, 
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the seat of feeling (Rom. ix. 2; x. 1); will (1 Cor. iv. 5; vii. 37; 
cf. Rom. xvi. 18); thoughts (Rom. x. 6, 8). Physically xapdia 
belongs to the om\dyxva (2 Cor. vi. 11, 12); the conception of its 
functions being connected with the Jewish idea that life resided in 
the blood: morally it is neutral in its character, so that it may be 
either the home of lustful desires (Rom. i. 24), or of the Spirit 
(Rom. v. 5). 

23. j\Aagaw év: an imitation of a Heb. construction: cf. Ps. 
evi. (cv.) 20 ; also for the expression Jer. ii. 11 (Del. ad loc.) &c. 

$6§av = ‘manifested perfection.’ See on iii. 23. 


Comp. with this verse Philo, Vé. Jos. iii. 20 (Mang. ii. 161) of vdy 
dAnO7 Gedy Karadindytes Tovs Wevdwvtpous Snpovpynoay, POaptais Kal yevnrais 
ovoias Tiv Tod dyevnrov Kal dp9dprov mpdopyow émpnpioartes; also Ds Lobrtet. 
28 (Mang. i. 374) wap’ 8 wal GcomAaoTeiy dpfdpevos dyadpatow Kat fodvav kal 
GdrAwy pupioy dpidpypatov brdais Siapdpois rerexviTevpevew KatémAnoe THY 
oixoupévny . . . kaTeipydoaro 70 évavtiov ob mpoceddunoer, dyti cotitnt0s 
doéBerav—rd yap moAvbeov év rais THY dppivev Yuyais dOedrns, Kal Oeod Tips 
droyovaw of rd OvnTd PemoavTes—ois ovK EfHpKkeceEV HArLou Kal GeAnVYS . . . 
elxévas d:atAdoacba, Grd’ H5n nal dAdyos (wos wal puTois THs TAY dpOaprow 
Tips perédocay, 


24. wapédwxev: three times repeated, here, in ver. 26 and in 
ver. 28. ‘These however do not mark so many distinct stages in 
the punishment of the heathen; it is all one stage. Idolatry leads 
to moral corruption which may take different forms, but in all is 
a proof of God’s displeasure. Gif. has proved that the force of 
rapédoxev is not merely permissive (Chrys. Theodrt. Euthym.-Zig.” ), 
through God permitting men to have their way; or privaie, 
through His withdrawing His gracious aid; but sudzcral, the appro- 
priate punishment of their defection: it works automatically, one 
evil leading to another by natural sequence. | 


This is a Jewish doctrine: Pirgé Aboth, iv. 2 ‘ Every fulfilment of duty is 
rewarded by another, and every transgression is punished by another’; Shad- 
bath 104" ‘ Whosoever strives to keep himself pure receives the power to do 
so, and whosoever will be impure to him is it [the door of vice] thrown 
open’; Jerus. Talmud, ‘He who erects a fence round himself is fenced, and 
he who gives himself over is given over’ (from Delitzsch, Notes on Heb. 
Version of Ep. to Rom.). The Jews held that the heathen because of their 
rejection of the Law were wholly abandoned by God: the Holy Spirit was 
withdrawn from them (Weber, Adsy#. Theol. p. 66). 


dv adtots N A BC D*, several cursives; ¢v éavrors DOEFGKLP, 
&c., printed editions of Fathers, Orig. Chrys. Theodrt., Vulg. (a 
contumelits adfictan/ corpora sua in ipsis). ‘The balance is strongly 


* Similarly Adrian, an Antiochene writer (c. 440 A.D.) in his Eloayory7 els 
rds @eias ypadds, a classified collection of figures and modes of speech em- 
ployed in Holy Scripture, refers this verse to the head Thy ért rav dvOpwrivaw 
KAKGVY OvyXwpnaw Tow OEov ws mpafiw avrov Aéyes éweld?) KwAVGA duvapevos, 
%oUTO Ov TOLL. 
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in favour of atrois, With this reading drpdfecOa is pass., and é& 
avrois = ‘among them’: with ev éavrois, drys, is mid. (as Vulg.). 

On the forms, airod, airod and éavrod see Buttmann, Gr. of NV. 7. Ga. (tt. 
Thayer) p. 111; Hort, /#trod., Notes on Orthography. p. 144. 

In N. T. Greek there is a tendency to the disuse of strong reflexive forms, 
Simple possession is most commonly expressed by attov, airfs, &c.: only 
where the reflexive character is emphasized (not merely suum, but ssm 
tpstus) is éavrov used (hence the importance of such phrases as Tov éavrow 
vidy méwpas Rom. viii. 3). Some critics have denied the existence in the 
N. T. of the aspirated airod : and it is true that there is no certain, proof of 
aspiration (such as the occurrence before it of ovyx or an elided preposition; 
in early MSS. breathings are rare), but in a few strong cases, where the 
omission of the aspirate would be against all Greek usage, it is retained by 
WH. (e.g. in Jo. ii. 24; Lk. xxiii. 12). 


25. otrwes: dors, often called ‘rel. of quality,’ (i) denotes 
a single object with reference to its kind, its nature, its capacities, 
its character (‘one who,’ ‘being of such a kind as that’); and thus 
(ii) it frequently makes the adjectival sentence assign a cause for 
the main sentence: it is used like gu, or guippe guz, with subj. 

tiv Ghyleray... tH Pedder: abstr. for concrete, for rév adnOwor 
Ocdv... Tois evdecs Ocois, cf. 1 Thess. i. 9. 

éoeBdoOyaav. This use of ceBafecOa is an drat Acydpuevor ; the 
common form is o¢BceaGa (see Va.). 

wap tov Kticavta = not merely ‘ more than the Creator’ (a force 
which the preposition might bear), but ‘passing dy the Creator 
altogether,’ ‘to the neglect of the Creator,’ 


Cf. Philo, De Mund. Opif. 2 (Mangey, i. 3) ruvés yop rdv xbopey paAdAov F 
Tov KoopoTody Gavpacayres (Loesner), 


8s dot edhoyntés. Doxologies like this are of constant occurrence 
in the Talmud, and are a spontaneous expression of devout feeling 
called forth either by the thought of God’s adorable perfections or 
sometimes (as here) by the forced mention of that which reverence 
would rather hide. 

27. dwohapBdvortes : drod.= (i) ‘to receive back’ (as in Luke vi. 
34); (ii) ‘to receive one’s due’ (as in Luke xxiii. 41); and so here. 

ZS. oxipacav: dSoxydto = (i) ‘to test’ (1 Cor. iii, 13, &c.); 
(ii) ‘to approve after testing’ (so here; and ii. 18; xiv. 22, &c.); 
similarly addxov == ‘rejected after testing,’ ‘ reprobates.’ | 

é émyvecet: émiyyoots = ‘ after knowledge’: hence (i) recogni- 
tion (vb. = ‘to recognize,’ Matt. vii. 16; xvii. 12, &c.); (ii) ‘ad- 
vanced’ or ‘further knowledge,’ ‘full knowledge.’ See esp. Sp. 
Comm. on 1 Cor. xiii. 12; Lft. on Phil. i, g. 

voiiv = the reasoning faculty, esp. as concerned with moral 
action, the intellectual part of conscience: voids and ovveidyois are 
combined in Tit. i. 15: vods may be either bad or good ; for the 
good sense see Rom. xii. 2; Eph. iv. 23. 
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va xa8ijxovra: a technical term with the Stoics, ‘what is morally 
fitting’; cf. also 2 Mace. vi. 4. 

29. We must beware of attempting to force the catalogue 
which follows into a logical order, though here and there a certain 
amount of grouping is noticeable. The first four are general 
terms for wickedness ; then follows a group headed by the allitera- 
tive $@dvou, ddvouv, with other kindred vices; then two forms of 
backbiting; then a group in descending climax of sins of arro- 
gance; then a somewhat miscellaneous assortment, in which again 
alliteration plays a part. 

dSixia ; a comprehensive term, including all that follows. 

mwopveiag: om. NABCK; probably suggested by similarity in 
sound to sovnpia. 

movypia ; contains the idea of ‘ ac#ve mischief’ (Hatch, B82. Gk. 
p. 77f.; Trench, Syz. p. 303). Dr. T. K. Abbott (Zssays, p. 97) 
rather contests the assignment of this specific meaning to wovnpia ; 
and no doubt the use of the word is extremely wide: but where 
definition is needed it is in this direction that it must be sought. 

kakla: as compared with woynpia denotes rather inward vicious 
ness of disposition (Trench, Sy#. p. 36 f.). 

The MSS. vary as to the order of the three words wovnpia, rAcovetig, xaxiq, 
WH. text RV. retain this order with BL, &c., Harcl. Arm., Bas, Greg. 
Nyss. a/.: Tisch. WH. marg. read movnp. kak. tAcov. with NA, Pesh. @/. : 
WH. marg. also recognizes xax. wovnp. mAcov. with C, Boh. al. 

mAeovetia. On the attempt which is sometimes made to give to this word 
the sense of ‘impurity’ see Lft. on Col. iii. 5. The word itself means only 
‘selfish greed,’ which may however be exhibited under circumstances where 


impurity lies near at hand: e.g. in 1 Thess. iv. 6 mAcovexreiv is used of 
adultery, but rather as a wrong done to another than as a vice. 


xaxonfetas: the tendency to put the worst construction upon 
everything (Arist. Rhe/. ii. 13; cf. Trench, Sy. p. 38). The word 
occurs several times in 3 and 4 Maccabees. 

30. Wi8uptctds, katahddous. The idea of secresy is contained in 
the first of these words, not in the second: Wd. susurratores 
Cypr. Lucif. Ambrstr. susurrones Aug. Vulg.; xarad. defraciores 
Cypr. Aug. Vulg., de/rectatores (detract-) Lucif. Ambrstr, ad. 

Qcootuyeis : may be either (i) passive, Deo odibiles Vulg.: so 
Mey. Weiss Fri. Oltr. Lips. Lid. ; on the ground that this is the 
constant meaning in class. Gk., where the word is not uncommon ; 
or (ii) active, Dez osores = abhorrentes Deo Cypr.: so Euthym.-Zig. 
(rods rév Gedy pucodvras), Tyn. and other English versions not derived 
from Vulg., also Gif. Go. Va., with some support from Clem. Rom. 
ad Cor. xxxv. 5, who in paraphrasing this passage uses Geoorvyia 
clearly with an active signification, though he follows it by orvynrol 
ro Ge@. AS one among a catalogue of vices this would give the 
more pointed sense, unless we might suppose that @soorvyeis had 
come to have a meaning like our ‘desperadoes.’ The three terms 
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which follow remind us of the bullies and braggarts ef the Eliza- 
bethan stage. For the distinction between them see Trench, Sya. 
Pp. 95 ft. 


It is well preserved in the Cyprianic Latin, imiurtos?, superbi, tactantes sest. 
For the last phrase Lucif. has g/ortantes ; either would be better than the 
common rendering é/atos (Cod. Clarom. Cod. Boern. Ambrstr. Aug. Vulg.). 

trepydavos. Mayor (on Jas. iv. 6) derives this word from the adjectival 
form dmepos (rather than trép Trench) and gaivw, comparing éAagnBddos from 
éAagpos and BdAdw: he explains it as meaning ‘ conspicuous beyond others,’ 
‘outshining them,’ and so ‘ proud,’ ‘haughty’: see his note, and the exx. 
there quoted from Ecclus. and Pss, Sod. 

31. dovvérous; dovvedirovs (‘ without conscience ’) Euthym.-Zig. How 
closely the two words avveois and ovveidnors are related will appear from 
Polyb. XVIII. xxvi. 13 ov5els ofrws obre paprus éorl poBepds ovTE Kar yopos 
Sevds ws h avveots  eyxaToKovca Tais Exactaw Yvyxais. [But is not this 


a gloss. on the text of Polyb.? It is found in the margin of Cod. Urbin.]} 


douvOérous, ‘false to their engagements’ (cuvéjxat) 5 cf. Jer. iii. 7, 
LXX. 

dondvSous after dorépyous (Trench, Syn. p. 965 ff.) is added 
from 2 Tim. iii. 3 [CK L P]. 

82. oitwes : see on ver. 25 above. 

7d Sixaiwpa: prob. in the first instance (i) a declaration that 
a thing 1s dicacoy [ro Sixaiwua Tov vénov = ‘that which the Law lays 
down as right,’ Rom. viii. 4]; hence, ‘an ordinance’ (Luke i. 6; 
Rom. ii. 26; Heb. ix. 1, 10); or (ii) ‘a declaration that a person 
is Sikawos, ‘a verdict of not guilty,’ ‘an acquittal’: so esp. in 
St. Paul (e.g. Rom. v. 16). But see also note on p. 31. 


dmyvovres ; ém-yiwwowoyres (B) 80, WH. marg. 


motovow .. . wuveudoxodot, There has been some disturbance of 
the text here: B, and apparently Clem. Rom., have mocoupres .. . 
avvevdoxovvtes ; and so too DE Vulg. (am. fuld.) Orig.-lat. Lucif. 
and other Latin Fathers, but inserting, non intellexerunt (ovx 
évinoay D). WH. obelize the common text as prob. corrupt: they 
think that it involves an anticlimax, because to applaud an action 
in others is not so bad as to do it oneself; but from another point 
of view to set up a public opinion in favour of vice is worse than 
to yield for the moment to temptation (see the quotation from 
Apollinaris below). If the participles are wrong they have probably 
been assimilated mechanically to mpdocovres. Note that movi = 
facere, to produce a certain result ; mpdccew = agere, to act as 
moral agent: there may be also some idea of repeated action. 

guveudoxodor denotes ‘hearty approval’ (Rendall on Acts xxii. 
20, in Expos. 1888, ii. 209); cf. 1 Macc. i. 57 cvvevdorei ro voyug : 
‘the word occurs four times besides in N. T. (Luke, Epp. Paul.), 


dupdrepo: 88 wornpol, nal 6 xardpfas, wai d ovydpaydy. gov 82 roueid 
vd auvevdoxciv yeipov riOnos ward Td Acyopevor, el COedpers eAdRTHD, 
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ouvérpexes atr@. 5 piv ydp wrod, peOvay ro wide, Hrrdra rhs wpdfeas' 
6 82 ovvevdoxdy, txrds dv rot mdBous, wornpig ypupevos, ovyrplya TO Kaxg 
(Apollinaris in Cramer’s Catena), 


5%. Paul's Description of the Condition of the 
Heathen World. 


It would be wrong to expect from St. Paul an investigation of 
the origin of different forms of idolatry or a comparison of the 
morality of heathen religions, such as is now being instituted in the 
Comparative Science of Religion. For this it was necessary to 
wait for a large and comprehensive collection of data which has 
only become possible within the present century and is still far from 
complete. St. Paul looks at things with the insight of a religious 
teacher ; he describes facts which he sees around him; and he con- 
nects these facts with permanent tendencies of human nature and 
with principles which are apparent in the Providential government 
of the world. 

The Jew of the Dispersion, with the Law of Moses in his hand, 
could not but revolt at the vices which he found prevailing among 
the heathen. He turned with disgust from the circus and the 
theatre (Weber, Al/syn. Theol. pp. 58, 68). He looked upon the 
heathen as given over especially to sins of the flesh, such as those 
which St. Paul recounts in this chapter. So far have they gone as 
to lose their humanity altogether and become like brute beasts 
(*d:d. p. 67 f.). The Jews were like a patient who was sick but 
with hope of recovery. Therefore they had a law given to them to 
be a check upon their actions. The Heathen were like a patient 
who was sick unto death and beyond all hope, on whom therefore 
the physician put no restrictions (rd:d. p. 69). 

The Christian teacher brought with him no lower standard, and 
his verdict was not less sweeping. ‘The whole world,’ said St. 
John, ‘lieth in wickedness,’ rather perhaps, ‘in [the power of] the 
Wicked One’ (1 Jo. v. 19). And St. Paul on his travels must 
have come across much to justify the denunciations of this chapter. 
He saw that idolatry and licence went together. He knew that 
the heathen myths about their gods ascribed to them all manner 
of immoralities. The lax and easy-going anthropomorphism of 
Hellenic religion and the still more degraded representations, with 
at times still more degraded worship, of the gods of Egypt and the 
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East, were thrown into dark relief by his own severe conception of 
the Divine Holiness. It was natural that he should give the 
account he does of this degeneracy. The lawless fancies of men 
invented their own divinities. Such gods as these left them free to 
follow their own unbridled passions. And the Majesty on High, 
angered at their wilful disloyalty, did not interfere to check their 
downward career. 

It is all literally true. The human imagination, following its 
own devices, projects even into the Pantheon the streak of evil by 
which it is itself disfigured. And so the mischief is made worse, 
because the worshipper is not likely to rise above the objects of 
his worship. It was in the strict sense due to supernatural influ- 
ence that the religion of the Jew and of the Christian was kept 
clear of these corrupt and corrupting features. The state of the 
Pagan world betokened the absence, the suspension or with- 
holding, of such supernatural influence; and there was reason 
enough for the belief that it was judicially inflicted. 

At the same time, though in this passage, where St. Paul is 
measuring the religious forces in the world, he speaks without 
limitation or qualification, it is clear from other contexts that con- 
demnation of the insufficiency of Pagan creeds did not make him 
shut his eyes to the good that there might be in Pagan characters. 
In the next chapter he distinctly contemplates the case of Gentiles 
who being without law are a law unto themselves, and who find in 
their consciences a substitute for external law (ii, 14, 15). He 
frankly allows that the ‘ uncircumcision which is by nature’ put to 
shame the Jew with all his greater advantages (ii. 26-29). We 
therefore cannot say that @ prior’ reasoning or prejudice makes 
him untrue to facts. The Pagan world was not wholly bad. It 
had its scattered and broken lights, which the Apostle recognizes 
with the warmth of genuine sympathy. But there can be equally 
little doubt that the moral condition of Pagan civilization was such 
as abundantly to prove his main proposition, that Paganism was 
unequal to the task of reforming and regenerating mankind, 

There is a monograph on the subject, which however does not 
add much beyond what lies fairly upon the surface: Rogge, Du 
Anschauungen d. Ap. Paulus von @, veligtds-sitilichen Charakter d 
Hetdentums, Leipzig, 1888. 
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Ifthe statements of St. Paul cannot be taken at once as supplying the place 
of scientific inquiry from the side of the Comparative History of Religion, so 
neither can they be held to furnish data which can be utilized just as they 


stand by the historian. 
the historian but of the preacher. 


The standard which St. Paul applies is not that of 
He does not judge by the average level of 


moral attainment at different epochs but by the ideal standard of that which 


onght to be attained. 


A calm and dispassionate weighing of the facts, with 


due allowance for the nature of the authorities, will be found in Friedlander, 
Stttengeschichie Roms, Leipzig, 1869-1871. 


Ose of the Book of Wisdom in Chapter I. 


i, 18-32. In two places in Epist. to Romans, ch. i and ch. ix, there are 
¢lear indications of the use th the Apostle of the Book of Wisdom. Such 
S 


indications are not wanting e 


ewhere, but we have thought it best to call 


attention to them especially at the points where they are most continuous and 
most striking. We begin by placing side by side the language of St. Paul 
and that of the earlier work by which it is illustrated. 


Romans, 
i. 80. rAd ydp dépara abrot dnd xzi- 
@ews xdcpov Tols wopags yoovpeva 
wadoparas, 


§ ve dimes abred Sévayis wal Oadryr 


es 73 elva: abrods dvarodoyhrove’ 


31. tuaradOnoay by rois dadroyo- 
pois aitdv, wat éoxoria6n 4} dovveros 
avrayv xapdia. 

22. pagwoyres slvas gopol tyapdy- 
eycer" 


23. wal fidafay rip Bdfay rot de- 
Oaprov Oeod év spowpari cixdvos pbap- 
rou dvOpwwov wal wereway wal reTpa- 
wider wai iprerae. 


* The more recent editors as a rule 
read ii:érnros with the uncials and 
Gen. i. 26f.; but it is byno means clear 
that they are right: Cod. 248 em- 
bodies very ancient elements and the 
context generally favours didiérn7TOos. 
It still would not be certain that St. 


Wisdom. 


xiii, 1. nal é« Tv épwopévew dyabaw 
obs icxvoay eldéva: Tov Ovra ovTE Tots 
épyos mpogéxovTes énéyywoay Tov 
TEXViTHY. 

xiii. 5. de yap peyéOous kal Kaddovijs 
aricpdrov dvaddyws 6 ‘yeveo.oupyos 
abraiv Oewpeira. 

ii, 23. [6 @eds Exrice . . . Tov GvOpw- 
wov ... elxdva tis ldias didiornTos * 
(Cod. 248 a/., Method. Athan. Epiph. ; 
liiédrnros MAB, Clem.-Alex. &c.’ 
troingey, | 

XViii. 9. Tov THs OeidrHTOS Vdpoy. 

xiii. 8. wdduv 52 0d5° adrot ouvyve- 
ero. 

xiii. 1. pdrato: yap mavres GvOpwran 
voce, ols maphy e0d ayvacia t. 


xii, 24. kal ydp r&v mAdyns ddav 
uaxpitepov énravnOnoay Ocods bToAap- 
Bavovtes 7d wat év (pos TaY éxOpav 
dria, vnniov dixny appdvav Wevaber- 
rés, 

xii. 1. 7d dpOaprdv cov mvedpa, 

xiv. 8. rd 5é PpOaprdv Ocds wvopd- 
@6n. 

xili. 10. radaimwpor 5% nad év vexpois 
al édnides aitav, oirwes éxidecav 
Seods Epya xeipOv avOpwnayv. 


Paul had this passage in his mind. 

+ The parallel here is not quite 
exact. St. Paul says, ‘ They did know 
but relinquished their knowledge,’ 
Wisd. ‘They ought to have known 
but did not.’ 


52 


25. olrwes perhAdafay rij dAnbecaw 
Tov @eod vy TH Weve, wal EveBacOn- 


sav kal éhdrpevoay ry wrices wapa TOP 
evigayta, 


2% bd wapddwaev a. 7. A, 
26. 8a rovro wapidweer &. ¥. A. 


a9. wewAnpwpévous wdon a8inlq, o- 
wnpia, wAcoveftia, xaxia, peorovs POdvov, 
povov, Epidos, SéAo0v, KaxonGelas, WiOv- 
proras, katadddous, Seoorvycis, vBpt- 
ods, trepnpdvous, ddra(dvas, epevperas 
waKnDVv, yovevow dredels, dovvérous, 


dow@érous, dordipyous, dveA chpovas. 
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xiii. 13, 14. dwefxacer abrd eleon 
dvOpwnov, Fy bin rit ebreAct dyolwoes 
QUTO. 

xiii. 17 8qq. ob aloxiveras 7 
dyixy mporraray’ nal wepi piv deltas 
7d doGeves émaretrar, mept 88 (aijs rd 
vexpoy dfiot «.%. A. 

xiv. 11. &d todro wal é eldmAous 
i6vav émaxon) état, Sr by «riopars 
Beod els BSéAvypa e-yevnOnoay, 

xiv. 21, TO dxowdrvynrov dvopa Boss 
wal fvAos wepieGeoay, 

xiv. 12. dpy7) ydp mopveas t esivo 
eliwrwy, etpecers 5% adrav POopa Cars. 

xiv. 16. elra év xpdvm KpatuvOew 13 
daeBes E00s ds vopos EpvdAaxOn, 

xiv. 22. ef7 ob fjpxece 1d wave: 
eOai wept Thy TOW Oeod ywaaw, ddAa Kal 
dy peydrm (avres dyvolas woddum Ta 
Tocaita Kaxd elphyny mpoaaryopevovo, 
23. h ydp rexvopdvous redreras H xpvgra 
prompia  éupaveis tfdrddrAaw Becpav 
wwpous Ayovres, 24. ovTEe Biovs obre 
yapous Kaapots En puddocovow, tre- 
pos 8 Erepov h Aoyay dvaipel ff vobctow 
dduvG. 

25. wavra 8 dmiplt Exer alpa nai 
povos whom? Kal 56A0s, POopd, amaria, 
Tdpaxos, émopkia, OdpuvBos dyabay, 
26. xdpiros dyuvnoia, yuxdy pacpds, 
yevécews (sex) évadAayn, yapow arafia, 
poxela nat dcérA, yea. 


37. ) yap rav dvovipow eldwrow 
Opnoxela wayrds dp? xaxod wal alrla 
wai wépas toriv, 


It will be seen that while on the one hand there can be no question of 


direct quotation, on the other hand the résemblance is so strong both as to 
the main lines of the argument (i. Natural religion discarded, ii. idolatry, 
iii. catalogue of immorality) and in the details of thought and to some 
extent of expression as to make it clear that at some time in his life St. Paul 
must have bestowed upon the Book of Wisdom a considerable amount of 
study. 

{Compare the note on ix. 19-29 below, also an essay by E. Grafe in 
Theol. Abhandlungen C. von Weissicher gewidmet, Freiburg i. B. 1892, 
p. 251 ff. In this essay will be found a summary of previous discussions of 
the question and an estimate of the extent of St. Paul’s indebtedness which 
agrees substantially with that expressed above. It did not extend to any of 
the leading ideas of Christianity, and affected the form rather than the 
matter of the arguments to which it did extend. Rom. i, 18-32, ix. 19-33 
are the most conspicuous examples. } 


¢t A.V. expands this as ‘ [spiritual] 
fornication’; and so most moderns. 
Bat even so the phrese might have 


had something to do ia suggesting the 
thought of St. Paul. 
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TRANSITION FROM GENTILE TO JEW. BOTH 
ALIKE GUILTY. 


II. 1-16. This state of things puts out of court the [ Fewish| 
critic who ts himself no better than the Gentile. He can 
claim no exemption, but only aggravates his sin by im- 
penitence (vv.1-5). Strict justice will be meted out to all— 
the Few coming first then the Gentile (vv. 6-11). The Few, 
will be judged by the Law of Moses, the Gentile by the Law 
of Conscience, at the Great Assize which Christ will hold 
(vv. 12-16). 


*The Gentile sinner is without excuse; and his critic—who- 
ever he may be—is equally without excuse, even though [like 
the Jew] he imagines himself to be on a platform of lofty superiority. 
No such platform really exists. In fact the critic only passes 
sentence upon himself, for by the fact of his criticism he shows that 
he can distinguish accurately between right and wrong, and his 
own conduct is identical with that which he condemns. ? And we 
are aware that it is at his conduct that God will look. The 
standard of His judgement is reality, and not a man’s birth or 
status as either Jew or Gentile. *Do you suppose—you Jc wish 
critic, who are so ready to sit in judgement on those who copy your 
own example—do you suppose that a special exemption will be 
made in your favour, and that you personally (ov emphatic) will 
escape? ‘Or are you presuming upon all that abundant goodness, 
forbearance, and patience with which God delays His punishment 
ofsin? If so, you make a great mistake. The object of that long- 
suffering is not that you may evade punishment but only to induce 
you to repent. * While you with that callous impenitent heart of 
yours are heaping up arrears of Wrath, which will burst upon you 
in the Day of Wrath, when God will stand revealed in His character 
as the Righteous Judge. * The principle of His judgement is clear 
and simple. He will render to every man his due, by no fictitious 
standard (such as birth or status) but strictly according to what 
he has done. *To those who by steady persistence in a life-work 
of good strive for the deathless glories of the Messianic Kingdom, 
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He will give that for which they strive, viz. eternal life. ° But 
to those mutinous spirits who are disloyal to the right and loyal 
only to unrighteousness, for such there is in store anger and 
fury, *galling, nay crushing, pain: for every human being they 
are in store, who carries out to the end his course of evil, whether 
he be Jew or whether he be Gentile—the Jew again having prece- 
dence. ‘On the other hand the communicated glory of the Divine 
Presence, the approval of God and the bliss of reconciliation with 
Him await the man who labours on at that which is good—be he 
Jew or Gentile; here too the Jew having precedence, but only 
precedence : ™ for God regards no distinctions of race. 

%Do not object that the Jew has a position of privilege which 
will exempt him from this judgement, while the Gentile has no law 
by which he can be judged. The Gentiles, it is true, have no law; 
but as they have sinned, so also will they be punished without one 
[see vv. 14,15]. The Jews live under a law, and by that law they 
will be judged. “For it is not enough to hear it read in the 
synagogues. That does not make a man righteous before God. 
His verdict will pronounce righteous only those who have dome 
what the Law commands. ‘I say that Gentiles too, although 
they have no written law, will be judged. For whenever any of 
them instinctively put in practice the precepts of the Law, their 
own moral sense supplies them with the law they need. * Be- 
cause their actions give visible proof of commandments written not 
on stone but on the tables of the heart. These actions themselves 
bear witness to them; and an approving conscience also bears 
them witness; while in their dealings with one another their inward 
thoughts take sometimes the side of the prosecution and some- 
times (but more rarely) of the defence. ** These hidden workings 
of the conscience God can see; and therefore He will judge 
Gentile as well as Jew, at that Great Assize which I teach that He 
will hold through His Deputy, Jesus Messiah. 

1. The transition from Gentile to Jew is conducted with much 
rhetorical skill, somewhat after the manner of Nathan’s parable 
to David. Under cover of 2 general statement St. Paul sets be- 
fore himself a typical Jew. Such an one would assent cordially 
to all that had been said hitherto (p. 49, suf.). It is now turned 


against himself, though for the moment the Apostle holds in 
suspense the direct affirmation, ‘Thou art the man.’ 
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There is evidence that Marcion rid vv. 3, 12-14, 16, 20 (from éxovra)—29 ; 
for the rest evidence fails. We might suppose that Marcion would omit vv. 
17-20, which record (however ironically) the privileges of the Jew; but the 
retention of the last clause of ver. 30 is against this. 


8:6 links this section closely to the last; it is well led up to by 
i. 32, but dvarod. pointing back to i. 20 shows that the Apostle had 
more than this in his mind. 


2. ofSaney 8€ ABD &c., Harcl., Orig.-lat. Tert. Ambrstr. Theodrt. af 
WH. text RV. text : of8auev y4p SC 17 al. pauc. Latt. (exc. g) Boh. Arm., 
Chrys., Tisch. WH. marg. RV. marg. An even balance of authorities, 
both sides drawing their evidence from varied quarters. A: more positive 
decision than that of WH. RV. would hardly be justified. 


oidapey: ofda =to know for a fact, by external testimony ; 
ytyyeonw = to know by inner personal experience and appro- 
priation: see Sp. Comm. iii. 299; Additional note on 1 Cor. viii. 1. 

8. oJ emphatic; ‘thou, of all men.’ There is abundant illus- 
tration of the view current among the Jews that the Israelite was 
secure simply as such by virtue of his descent from Abraham and 
of his possession of the Law: cf. Matt. iii. 8, 9 ‘Think not to say 
within yourselves, We have Abraham to our father’; Jo. viii. 33 ; 
Gal. ii. 15; the passages quoted by Gif.; Weber, Alssyn. Theol. 
p. 69 f. 

There may be an element of popular misunderstanding, there is 
certainly an element of inconsistency, in some of these passages. 
The story of Abraham sitting at the gate of Paradise and refusing 
to turn away even the wicked Israelite can hardly be a fair 
specimen of the teaching of the Rabbis, for we know that they in- 
sisted strenuously on the performance of the precepts of the Law, 
moral as well as ceremonial. But in any case there must have 
been a strong tendency to rest on supposed religious privileges 
apart from the attempt to make practice conform to them. 

4. xpyorérntos: dontfatis Vulg., in Tit. ili. 4 denignifas: se- 
Lft. on Gal. v. 22. xpyordérns = ‘kindly disposition’; paxpobupia 
= ‘patience,’ opp. to dévéuuia a ‘short’ or ‘quick temper,’ ‘ irasci- 
bility’ (cf. Bpadis eis spyny Jas. i. 19); avoyn = ‘forbearance,’ 
‘delay of punishment,’ cf. dvéyoua: to hold one’s hand. 


Comp. Philo, Zeg. Allegor. i. 13 (Mang. i. 50) "Oray ydp fp pey Kwara 
Cararrns, mnyds 5 év rois Epnuordrots ErouBph ... th Erepov napiarnow F 
Thy iwepBodyv Tod TE wAOUTOU Kal Tis ayabdTNTOS abTOD; 

With paxpodvpias comp. a graphic image in Apoc. Baruch. xii. 4 Evigi- 
labit contra te furor qui nunc in longanimitate tanquam in frenis reté- 
netsur. 

The following is also an impressive statement of this side of the Divine 
attributes: 4 Ezr. vii. 62-68 (132-138) Scio, Domine, guoniam (=6rt ‘ that’) 
nunc vocatus est Altissimus misericors, in eo quod misereatur his quit non- 
dum in saeculo advenerunt ; et miserator in eo quod miseratur illis gut 
conversionem faciunt in lege eius ; et longanimis, guoniam longanimitatem 
praestat his gui peccaverunt quasi suis operibus ; et munificus, guoniam 
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quidem donare vult pro exigere ; et multae misericordiae, guoniam mud- 
tiplicat magts misericordias his qui praesentes sunt et qui praeterierunt et 
qui futuri sunt: si enim non multiplicaverit, non vivificabitur saeculux 
cum his qui inhabitant in eo, et donator, quoniam st non donaverit de 
bonitate sua ut alleventur hi gui iniguitatem fecerunt de suis iniguitati- 
bus, non poterit decies millesima pars vivificart hominum. 

Katragpovets: cf. 4poc. Baruch. xxi. 20 Jnnotescat potentia tua sllis gad 
putant longanimitatem tuam esse imfirmttatem. 


eis petdvoidy oe dyer: its purpose or tendency is to induce you 
to repent. 


‘The Conative Present is merely a species of the Progressive Present. A 
verb which of itself suggests effort when used in a tense which implies action 
in progress, and hence incomplete, naturally suggests the idea of attempt’ 
(Burton, § I1). 

‘According to R. Levi the words [Joel fi. 13] mean: God removes to 
a distance His Wrath. Like a king who had two fierce legions. If these, 
thought he, encamp near me in the country they will rise against my subjects 
when they provoke me to anger. Therefore [ will send them far away. 
Then if my subjects provoke me to anger before I send for them (the legions) 
they may appease me and I shall be willing to be appeased. So also said 
God; Anger and Wrath are the messengers of destruction. I will send them 
far away to a distance, so that when the Israelites provoke Me to anger, they 
may come, before I send for them, and repent, and I may accept their 
repentance (cf. Is. xiii. 5). And not only that, said R. Jizchak, but he 
locks them up (Anger and Wrath) out of their way; see Jer. 1. a5, which 
means: Until He opens His treasure-chamber and shuts it again, man 
returns to God and He accepts him’ (7ract. (haantth ii. 1 af. Winter uw 
Wiinsche, /éd. Litt. i. 207). 


6. ward: ‘in accordance with,’ seeundum durttiam tuam Vulg. 

dpyyv : see on i. 18 above. 

épyiv év tyépa dpyjs: to be taken closely together, ‘ wrath (to 
be inflicted) in a day of wrath.’ 


The doctrine of a ‘day of the Lord’ as a day of judgement is tanght by 
the Prophets from Amos onwards (Amos v. 18 ; Is. ii. 12 ff.; xiii. 6 ff.; xxiv. 
a1; Jer.xlvi. 10; Joel ii. 1 ff.; Zeph.i. 7 ff.; Ezek. vii. 7 ff.; xxx. 3 ff.; Zech. 
xiv. 1; Mal. iii. 2; iv. 1, It also enters largely into the pseudepigraphic 
literature: Amoch xlv. 2 ff. (and the passages collected in Charles’ Note) ; 
Ps. Sol. xv. 13 ff.; 4 Ear. vi. 18 ff., 77 ff. [vii. 102 ff. ed. Bensly}; xii. 34; 
Apoc. Baruch. li. 1; lv. 6, &e. 


Sixacoxptotas: not quite the same as dieaias xpicews 2 Thess. i. § 
(cf. justt judict? Vulg.), denoting not so much the character of the 
judgement as the character of the Judge (S«xasoxpirns 2 Mace. xii. 
41; Cf. 6 dikacos xpirns 2 Tim. iv. 8). 

The word occurs in the Quinta (the fifth version included in Origen’s 

Hexapla) of Hos. vi. § ; it is also found twice in Zest. X// Patriarch. Levi 3 

6 devrepos Exes wUp, xidva, wpvoTadrAov Eroipua els Hucpay mpoorayparos Kupiow 


by rh Sixaoxpioiq rov cod. bid. 15 AfecOe dvadoudr nal aloxivyy alanos 
wapa THs Sixaoxpicias Tov Oeov, 


6. &¢ dwoddoa: Prov. xxiv. 12 (LXX). The principle here laid 
down, though in full accord with the teaching of the N. T. 
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generally (Matt. xvi. 27; 2 Cor. v. 10; Gal. vi. 7; Eph. vi. 8; 
Col. iii. 24, 25; Rev. ii. 23; xx. 12; xxii. 12), may seem at first 
sight to conflict with St. Paul’s doctrine of Justification by Faith. 
But Justification is a past act, resulting in a present state: it 
belongs properly to the beginning, not to the end, of the Christian’s 
career (see on d:xatwOnoovra in ver. 13). Observe too that there is 
no real antithesis between Faith and Works in themselves. Works 
are the evidence of Faith, and Faitl. has its necessary outcome in 
Works. The true antithesis is between earning salvation and 
receiving it as a gift of God’s bounty. St. Paul himself would 
have allowed that there might have been a question of earning 
salvation if the Law were really kept (Rom. x. 5; Gal. iii. 12). 
But as a matter of fact the Law was not kept, the works were not 
done. 

7. xa’ Swopovhy epyou dyafod: collective use of gpyoy, as in 
ver. 15, ‘a lifework,’ the sum of a man’s actions. 

8. rots S¢ é& épfefas: ‘those whose motive is factiousness,’ opp. 
to the spirit of single-minded unquestioning obedience, those who 
use all the arts of unscrupulous faction to contest or evade com- 
mands which they ought to obey. From épidos ‘a hired labourer’ 
we get épidevw ‘to act as a hireling,’ ¢pevouat a political term 
for ‘hiring paid canvassers and promoting party spirit:’ hence 
¢p.6cia = the spirit of faction, the spirit which substitutes factious 
opposition for the willing obedience of loyal subjects of the king- 
dom of heaven. See Lft. and Ell. on Gal. v. 20, but esp. Fri. 
ad loc. 


The ancients were strangely at sea about this word. Hesychius (cent. 5) 
derived ép.:0os from épa ‘earth’; the Ztymologicum Magnum (a compilation 
perhaps of the eleventh century) goes a step further, and derives it from épa 
Ons agricola mercede conductus; Greg. Nyssen. connects it with épiov ‘ wool’ 
(€p:60s was used specially of woolworkers) ; but most common of all is the 
connexion with és (so Theodrt. on Phil. ii. 3; cf. Vulg. Acs quit ex com- 
tentione [per contentionem Phil. ii. 3; rixae Gal. v. 30]). There can be 
little doubt that the use of épideia was affected by association with épis, 
though there is no real connexion between the two words (see notes on 
éwapwOnoay xi. 7, eararvfews xi. 8). 


Spy} ... Oupds : see Lft. and Ell. on Gal. v. 20; Trench, Syn. 
Pp. 125: épyy is the settled feeling, 6vydés the outward manifestation, 
‘outbursts’ or ‘ ebullitions of wrath.’ 


dpy)) 8é torw 5 éadpevos rois duaprdvovow dat ripepla névos. Ouudy dé 
Splfovra: dpyiv dvabupwpérny «al d:ocdalyoveay Orig. (in Cramer’s Catena). 


O. OdiWis nal crevoxwpia: “ibulatio ( pressura in the African form 
of the Old Latin) e¢ angusta Vulg., whence our word ‘ anguish’: 
erevoxwpiais the stronger word=‘ torturing confinement ’ (cf. 2 Cor. 
iv. 8). But the etymological sense is probably lost in usage: 
calamitas ef angustiae h.e. summa calamitas Fri. p. 106. 
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For similar combinations (‘day of tribulation and pain,’ ‘of tribulation 
and great shame,’ ‘of suffering and tribulation,’ ‘of anguish and affliction,’ &c.) 
see Charles’ note on Zmoch xlv. a. 


katepyaLopévou = ‘carry to the end’; «ard either strengthening 
the force of the simple vb., as fer in perjicere, or giving ‘t a bad 
sense, as in perpeirare Fri. p. 104. 

1l. rpogwrodknWla: peculiar to Biblical and Ecclesiastical Greek 
(Eph. vi. 9; Col. iii. 25; Jas. ii. 1; cf. mpoo@modnmrys Acts x. 34; 
mpoowmodnnreiv Jas. ii. 93 dmporwmoAnmras 1 Pet. i. 17): mpédc@moy 
AapBdvew = (i) to give a gracious reception to a suppliant or suitor 
(Lev. xix. 15); and hence (ii) to show partiality, give corrupt judge- 
ment. In N. T. always with a bad sense. 


The idea goes back to Deut. x. 17 6 @eds... ob Oavpafer apdowmoy ob3' 
od pt) AGBy Spor, which is adopted in Ps. Sol. ii. 19 6 @eds Kpirhs Sinacos wat 
ov Oavpdoe mpdcwwov, and explained in Juds/ess v. 15 ‘And He is not one 
who will regard the person (of any) nor receive gifts; when He says that He 
will execute judgement on each: if one gave him everything that is on the 
earth, He will not regard the gifts or the person (of any), nor accept any- 
thing at his hands, for he is a Righteous Judge’; cf. Apoc. Barech. xiii. 7, 
Pirgé Aboth iv. 31 ‘He is about to judge with whom there is no iniquity, 
nor forgetfulness, nor respect of persons, nor taking of a bribe.’ 


12,13. vépos and 6 vopos. The distinction between these two forms did 
not escape the scholarship of Origen, whose comment on Rom. iii. 21 reads 
thus in Rufinus’ translation (ed. Lommatzsch, vi. 201): Joris est apud 
Graecos wominibus GpOpa pracponi, quae apud nos possunt articuli neminars. 
Si quando igitur Mosis legem nominat, solitum nomini praemittit articulum: 
sé guando vero naturalem vult intelligi, sine articulo nominat legem. This 
distinction however, though it holds good generally, does not cover all the 
cases. There are really three main uses: (1) 6 véuos = the Law of Moses; 
the art. denotes something with which the readers are familiar, ‘thetr own 
law,’ which Christians in some sense inherited from the Jews through the O. T. 
(2) vdpuos =law in general (e.g. ii. 12,14; tii. 20f.; iv. 15; v.13, &c.). (3) But 
there is yet a third usage where vémos without art. really means the Law of 
Moses, but the absence of the art. calls attention to it not as proceeding from 
Moses, but in its quality as Jaw; son guia Mosts sed guia lex as Gif. expresses 
it in his comment on Gal. ii. 19 (p. 46). St. Paul regards the Pre-Messianic 
period as essentially a period of Law, both for Jew and for Gentile. Hence 
when he wishes to bring out this he uses véuos without art. even where he is 
referring to the Jews; because his main point is that they were under 
‘a legal system '—who gave it and what name it bore was a secondary con- 
sideration, The Law of the Jews was only a typical example of a state of 
things that was universal. This will explain passages like Rom. v. 20, x. 4 

There will remain a few places, which do not come under any of these 
heads, where the absence of the art. is accounted for by the influence of the 
context, usually acting through the law of grammatical sympathy by which 
when one word in a phrase drops the article another also drops it; some of 
these passages involve rather nice points of scholarship (see the notes on 
ii. 25; iii. 31; xiii. 8). On the whole subject compare esp. Gif. p. 47 ff. ; 
also a monograph by Grate, Dze paulinische Lehre von Gesetz, Freiburg 1, 
B. 1884, ed. 2, 1893. Dr. Grafe goes rather too far in denying the dis- 
tinction between vouos and 6 vépuos, but his paper contains many just re- 
marks and criticisms. 


42. juaprov. Burton (§ 54) calls this a ‘collective Aorist,’ represented 
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in English by the Perfect. ‘From the point of view from which the Apostle 
is speaking, the sin of each offender is simply a past fact, and the sin of 
all a series or aggregate of facts together, constituting a past fact. But 
inasmuch as this series is not separated from the time of speaking we must 
as in iii. 23 employ an English Perfect in translation.’ Prof. Burton 
suggests an alternative possibility that the aor. may be proleptic, as if it 
were spoken looking backwards from the Last Judgement of the sins which 
will then be past; but the parallels of iii. 23, v. 12 are against this. 


avouws, The heathen are represented as deliberately reject- 
ing not only the Law of Moses but even the Noachic ordinances. 
Thus they have become enemies of God and as such are doomed 
to destruction (Weber, Altsyx. Theol. p. 65). 


13. of dxpoaral vépou: ef. carnxodpevos éx Tod vépuou ver. 18; also Pereg 
R. Meir 6 (Sayings of the Jewish Fathers, ed. Taylor, p. 115) ‘Thorah is 
acquired ... by learning, by a listening ear, &c. It is interesting to note 
that among the sayings ascribed to Simeon, very possibly St. Paul’s own 
class-mate and son of Gamaliel his teacher, is this: ‘not learning but doing 
is the groundwork; and whoso multiplies words occasions sin’ (Pirgé Aboth. 
i. 18, ed. Taylor; reff. from Delitzsch), 

vopou sine arttc. bis SABDG. The absence of the art. again (as in the 
last verse) generalizes the form of statement, ‘the hearers and the doers of 
law’ (whatever that law may be); cf. vii. 1. 


SixatwOijcovra:. The word is used here in its universal sense of 
‘a judicial verdict,’ but the fut. tense throws forward that verdict 
to the Final Judgement. This use must be distinguished from 
that which has been explained above (p. 30 f.), the special or, so to 
speak, technical use of the term Justification which is characteristic 
of St. Paul. It is not that the word has any different sense but 
that it is referred to the past rather than to the future (S:cawdevres 
aor. cf. v. 1, 9); the acquittal there dates from the moment at 
which the man becomes a Christian; it marks the initial step in 
his career, his right to approach the presence of God as if he were 
righteous. See on ver. 6 above. 

14, €6vy: ra €6vn would mean all or most Gentiles, vy means 
only some Gentiles ; the number is quite indefinite, the prominent 
point being their character as Gentiles. 


Cf. 4 Ezr. iii. 36 homines quidem per nomina imvenies servasse mandata 
tua, gentes autem non inventies. 


Ta ps) vopov €xovta, the force of py is ‘ who ex Aypothest have not 
a law, whom we conceive of as not having a law; cf. rd wa dvra 
1 Cor. i. 28 (guae pro nthilo habentur Grimm). 

€autois eiot vépos: ubé legis impletio, tbt lex P. Ewald. 


The doctrine of this verse was liberal doctrine for a Jew. The Talmnd 
recognizes no merit in the good deeds of heathen unless they are accompanied 
by a definite wish for admission to the privileges of Judaism. Even if 
a heathen were to keep the whole law it would avail him nothing without 
circumcision (Debarim Rabba 1). If he prays to Jehovah his prayer is not 
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heard (é5¢d.), If he commits sin and repents, that too does not help him 
(Pesikta 156"). Even for his alms he gets no credit (Pesskta 12”). ‘In 
their books’ (i.e. in those in which God sets down the actions of the. 
heathen) ‘there is no desert’ (Shir Rabba 86°). See Weber, Altsyn. Theol. 
p.66f. Christian theologians have expressed themselves much to the same 
effect. Their opinions are summed up concisely by Mark Pattison, Assays, 
ii. 61. ‘In accordance with this view they interpreted the passages in 
St. Paul which speak of the religion of the heathen; e.g. Rom. ii. 14. 
Since the time of Augustine (De Spir. ef Lit. § 27) the orthodox interpreta- 
tion had applied this verse, either to the Gentile converts, or to the favoured 
few among the heathen who had extraordinary divine assistance. The 
Protestant expositors, to whom the words ‘‘ do by nature the things contained 
in the law” could never bear their literal force, sedulously preserved the 
Augustinian explanation, Even the Pelagian Jeremy Taylor is obliged to 
gloss the phrase ‘‘ by nature,” thus: “ By fears and secret opinions which the 
Spirit of God, who is never wanting to men in things necessary, was pleased 
to put into the hearts of men” (Dect. Dudbit. Book II. ch. 1, § 3). The 
rationalists, however, find the expression “ by nature,” in its literal sense, 
exactly conformable to their own views (John Wilkins [1614-1672], Of Nat. 
Rel. II. c. 9), and have no difficulty in supposing the acceptableness of those 
works, and the salvation of those who do them. Burnet, on Art. XVIIL., 
in his usual confused style of eclecticism, suggests both opinions without 
seeming to see that they are incompatible relics of divergent schools of 
doctrine.’ 


15. otrives: see on i. 25. 

évdelkvuvtar: évde&is implies an appeal to facts; demonstratio 
rebus gestis facta (P. Ewald, De Vocts Suvednoews, &c., p. 16 N.). 

Td Epyov tod vopou: ‘the work, course of conduct belonging to’ 
(i.e. in this context ‘required by’ or ‘in accordance with ’) ‘the 
Law’: collective use of épyov as in ver. 7 above. 


[Probably not as Ewald of. cit. p. 17 after Grotius, opus legis est dd, guoa 
lex in Judaeis efficit, mempe cogrettio lictti et tllicsts. | 


CuLpaptupovens altav THs suverSicews. This phrase is almost 
exactly repeated in ch. ix. £ cuppapr. pot rns ovverd. pov. In both 
cases the conscience is separated from the self and personified as 
a further witness standing over against it. Here the quality of the 
acts themselves is one witness, and the approving judgement passed 
upon them by the conscience is another concurrent witness. 


ovvedjoews. Some such distinction as this is suggested by the original — 
meaning and use of the word ovveidnois, which = ‘ co-knowledge,’ the know- 
ledge or reflective judgement which a man has dy the side of or i conjunction 
with the original consciousness of the act. This second consciousness is easily 
projected and personified as confronting the first. 

The word is quoted twice from Menander (342-291 B.C.), Monost. 597 
(cf. 654) dwadow nuty } ovveldnots beds (ed. Didot, pp. 101,103). It is sig- 
nificant that both the word and the idea are completely absent from Aristotle. 
They rise into philosophical importance in the more introspective mora] 
teaching of the Stoics. The two forms, rd cuvedds and 4 ouveidnas appear 
to be practically convertible. Epictetus (7ragm. 97) compares the con- 
science to a ma:Sayoryés in a passage which is closely parallel to the comment 
of Origen on this verse of Ep. Rom. (ed. Lommatzsch, wi. 107) spiritess . -. 
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wslut pacdapogus ef (sc. animae| guidam sociatus et vector ut eam de melioribus 
moneat vel de culpis castiget et arguat. 

In Biblical Greek the word occurs first with its full sense in Wisd. xvii. 10. 
[x u dei 52 mpoceiAnpe ra yadrena [wovnpia] cuvexopévn TH avvecdnoe. In 
Philo rd cvveddés is the form used. In N. T. the word is mainly Pauline 
occurring in the speeches of Acts xxiii. 1, xxiv. 16; Rom. 1 and 2 Cor., 
Past. Epp., also in Heb.) ; elsewhere only in 1 Pet. and the perte. adult. 
‘ek vill. 9. It is one of the few technical terms in St. Paul which seem to 

ave Greek rather than Jewish affinities. 

The ‘Conscience’ of St. Paul is a natural faculty which belongs to all 
men alike (Rom. ii. 15), and pronounces upon the character of actions, both 
their own (2 Cor. i. 12) and those of others (a Cor. iv. 2, v. 11). It can be 
over-scrupulous (1 Cor. x. 38), but is blunted or ‘seared’ by neglect of its 
warnings (1 Tim, iv. 2). 

The usage of St. Paul corresponds accurately to that of his Stoic con- 
temporaries, but is somewhat more restricted than that which obtains in 
modern times. Conscience, with the ancients, was the faculty which passed 
judgment upon actions after they were done (in technical language the con- 
Scientia comseqguens moralis), not so much the general source of moral 
obligation. In the passage before us St. Paul speaks of such a source 
(éavrois eloi wdpos); but the law in question is rather generalized from the 
dictates of conscience than antecedent to them. See on the whole subject 
a treatise by Dr. P. Ewald, De Vocis Yuvesdhoews apud script. N. T. v8 ac 
potestate (Lipsiae, 1883). 


peratd GAX\ndov. This clause is taken in two ways: (i) of the 
‘thoughts,’ as it were, personified, Conscience being in debate 
with itself, and arguments arising now on the one side, and now on 
the other (cf. Shakspeare’s ‘When to the sessions of sweet silent 
thought, I summon up remembrance of things past’); in this case 
peraév adAnwv almost = ‘alternately,’ ‘in mutual debate’; (ii) 
taking the previous part of the verse as referring to the decisions 
of Conscience when in private it passes in review a man’s own 
acts, and this latter clause as dealing rather with its judgements on 
the acts of the others; then peratd aAAnAvwy will = ‘between one 
another, ‘between man and man,’ ‘in the intercourse of man 
with man’; and dAocyicpuav will be the ‘arguments’ which now 
take one side and now the other. The principal argument in 
favour of this view (which is that of Mey. Gif. Lips.) is the em- 
phatic position of pera£d ddAndwv, which suggests a contrast between 
the two clauses, as if they described two different processes and 
not merely different parts or aspects of the same process. 


There is a curious parallel to this description in Assump. Moys. i. 13 
Creavit enim orbem terrarum propter plebem suam, et non cocpit eam 
inceptionem creaturae... palam faceve, ut in ea gentes arguantur et humils- 
ter inter se disputationibus arguant 56. 


tev Noytopav: the Acyiwpoi are properly ‘thoughts’ conceived in 
the mind, not ‘arguments’ used in external debate. This appears 
from the usage of the word, which is frequently combined with 
napdia (modXoi Aoyiepol ey kapdia avdpds Prov. xix. 21; cf. Ps, xxxil. 11 ; 
Prov. vi. 18): it is used of secret ‘plots’ (Jer. xviii. 19 devre 
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Aoyiodpueba emi “lepeplay Aoyioudy, ‘devise devices’), and of the Divine 
intentions (Jer. xxix [xxxvi] 11 Aoywodpa ef’ buds Aoyropdy eiphrys). 
In the present passage St. Paul is describing an internal process, 
though one which is destined to find external expression ; it is the 
process by which are formed the moral judgements of men upon 
their fellows. : : 


‘The conscience’ and ‘the thoughts’ both belong to the same persons. 
This is rightly seen by Kl6pper, who has written at length on the passage 
before us (Pauinische Studien, Konigsberg, 1887, p. 10); but it does not 
follow that both the conscience and the thoughts are exercised upon the same 
objects, or that peragd dAAjAwv must be referred to the thoughts in the 
sense that influences from without are excluded. The parallel quoted in 
support of this (Matt. xviii. 15 weragd cod nat abrod pdvov) derives that part 
of its meaning from pévov, not from peragd. 


4 wai: ‘or even,’ ‘or it may be,’ implying that dod, is the ex- 
ception, carny. the rule. 

16. The best way to punctuate is probably to put (in English) 
a colon after ver. 13, and a semi-colon at the end of ver. 15: ver. 
16 goes back to dixcatcodnoorvra in ver. 13, Or rather forms a conclu- 
sion to the whole paragraph, taking up again the év nuépa of ver. §. 
The object of vv. 13-15 is to explain how it comes about that 
Gentiles who have no law may yet be judged as if they had one: 
they have a second inferior kind of law, if not any written precepts 
yet the law of conscience; by this law they will be judged when 
quick and dead are put upon their trial. | 


Orig., with his usual acuteness, sees the difficulty of connecting ver. 16 with 
ver. 15, and gives an answer which is substantially right. The ‘thoughts 
accusing and condemning’ are not conceived as rising up at the last day but 
now. ‘They leave however marks behind, velut in certs, tta im corde nostro. 
These marks God can see (ed. Lomm. p. 109). 

év jpepa Ste (e¢ WH. marg.): & ri nvepa B, WH. text: dy hudpa g A, 
Pesh. Boh. a/., WH. marg. 

Sua "Invod Xpicrod (6¢ WH. marg.): 8a Xporot 'Ingot NB, Orig., Tisch, 
WH. éext. 
xptvet: might be xpiver, a8 RV. marg., fut. regarded as certain. 
kata to edayyéduév poy. The point to which St. Paul’s Gospel, 

or habitual teaching, bears witness is, not that God will judge the 
world (which was an old doctrine), but that He will judge it shrough 
Jesus Christ as His Deputy (which was at least new in its applica- 
tion, though the Jews expected the Messiah to act as Judge, Enoch 
xlv, xlvi, with Charles’ notes). 

The phrase ward rd ebaryy. pow occurs Rom. xvi. 25, of the specially 
Pauline doctrine of ‘free grace’; 2 Tim. ii. 8, (i) of the resurrection of 
Christ from the dead, (ii) of His descent from the seed of David. 

We note in passing the not very intelligent tradition (introduced by gaol 


8é, Eus. H. Z. III. iv. 8), that wherever St. Paul spoke of ‘his Gospel’ he 
meant the Gospel of St. Luke. 
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FAILURE OF THE JEWS. 


I¥. 17-29. The Few may boast of his possession of a special 
Revelation and a written Law, but all the time his practice 
shows that he ts really no better than the Gentile (vv. 17-24). 
And tf he takes his stand on Circumeision, that too ts of 
value only so far as it is moral and spiritual. In this moral 
and spiritual circumcision the Geniile also may share (vv. 


25-29). 


Do you tell me that you bear the prond name of Jew, that 
you repose on a written law as the charter of your salvation? Do 
you boast that Jehovah is your God, “that you are fully ac- 
quainted with His revealed Will, that you adopt for yourself a high 
standard and listen to the reading of the Law every Sabbath-day? 
*Do you give yourself out with so much assurance as a guide to 
the poor blind Gentile, a luminary to enlighten his darkness? * Do 
you call your pupils dullards and yourself their schoolmaster? Are 
they mere infants and you their teacher? You, who have all 
knowledge and all truth visibly embodied for you in the Law? 
* Boastful Jew! How does your practice comport with your 
theory? So ready to teach others, do you need no teaching your- 
self? The eighth **and seventh commandments which you hold 
up to others—do you yourself keep them? You profess to loathe 
and abhor idols; but do you keep your hands from robbing their 
temples? *You vaunt the possession of a law; and by the 
violation of that law you affront and dishonour God Who gave it. 
*4As Isaiah wrote that the Gentiles held the Name of God in 
contempt because they saw His people oppressed and enslaved, so 
do they now for a different reason—because of the gross incon- 
sistency in practice of those who claim to be His people. 

* True it is that behind the Law you have also the privilege of 
Circumcision, which marks the people of Promise. And Circum- 
cision has its value if you are a law-performer. But if you are 
a law-breaker you might as well be uncircumcised. ™ Does it not 
follow that if the uncircumcised Gentile keeps the weightier statutes 
of the Moral Law, he will be treated as if he were circumcised? 
* And uncircumcised as he is, owing to his Gentile birth, yet if he 
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fulfils the Law, his example will (by contrast) condemn you who 
with the formal advantages of a written law and circumcision, only 
break the law of which you boast. ™ For it is not he who has the 
outward and visible marks of a Jew who is the true Jew; neither 
is an outward and bodily circumcision the true circumcision. 
° But he who is inwardly and secretly a Jew is the true Jew; and 
the moral and spiritual circumcision is- that which really deserves 
the name. The very word ‘ Jew’—descendant of Judah—means 
‘praise’ (Gen. xxix. 35). And such a Jew has his ‘praise,’ not 
from man but from God. 


17. Et 8€ NAB D* al, Latt. Pesh. Boh. Arm. Aeth., &c.: “Ide 
De L al, Harcl., Chrys. al, The authorities for ei 8é include all the 
oldest MSS., all the leading versions, and the oldest Fathers: ie is 
an itacism favoured by the fact that it makes the construction 
slightly easier. Reading ei 8¢ the apodosis of the sentence begins 
at ver. 21. 

"louSatos: here approaches in meaning (as in the mouth of a Jew 
it would have a tendency to do) to ‘Iopan\irns, a member of the 
Chosen People, opposed to the heathen, 


Strictly speaking, ‘ESpaios, opp. ‘EAAnnorfs, calls attention to language, 
Jovdatos, opp. “EAAnyr, calls attention to nationality ; "IopanAirns = a member 
of the theocracy, in possession of full theocratic privileges (Trench, Sy 
§ xxxix, p. 132 ff.). The word "Iovéatos does not occur in LXX (though 
‘Tovdaic yes is found four times in 2 Macc.), but at this date it is the common 
word ; ‘ESpaios and 'IopanAirns are terms reserved by the Jews themselves, 
the one to distinguish between the two main divisions of their race (the 
Palestinian and Greek-speaking), the other to describe their esoteric status. 

For the Jew’s pride in his privileges comp. 4 Ezra vi. 55f. haec autem 
omnia dixt coram te, Domine, quoniam dixisti eas (sc. gentes) nil esse, et 
guoniam salivae assimilatas sunt, et guast stillictdium de vase similasti 
habundantiam eorum. 


érrovon.dty : ‘ bearest the name’: ¢rovopdfeww=‘to impose a name, 
pass. ‘to have a name imposed.’ 

éravaravy vou@: ‘have a law to lean upon’: so (without art.) 
NA BD*; but it is not surprising that the later MSS. should 
make the statement more definite, ‘lean upon “he Law.’ For éray. 
(reguzescis Vulg.) cf. Mic. iii. 11; Ezek. xxix. 7: the word implies 
at once the sense of support and the saving of ill-directed labour 
which resulted to the Jew from the possession of a law. 

kauxdoat év ©eo: suggested by Jer. ix. 24 ‘let him that glorieth 
glory in this, that he understandeth and Bist Me, that I am 
the Lord.’ 


kavxdoa: for xavxq, stopping at the first step in the process of con- 
traction (kavydeoat, PKG E wavx9g). This is one of the forms which used 
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to be called ‘ Alexandrine,’ but which simply belong to the popular Greek 

current at the time (Hort, /strod. p. 304). «avyaoa occurs also in 1 Cor. 

iv. 7, xavaxavyaoa Rom. xi. 18; comp. ddvv@ou Luke xvi. 25, and from an- 

contracted verbs, ¢dayeoa . . . mieoa: Luke xvii. 8, 5¥vaca: Matt. v. 36 (but 

dévp Mark ix. 22); see Win. Gr. xiii. 28 (p. go). 

18. 16 @€\ynpa. Bp. Lightfoot has shown that this phrase was 
so constantly used for ‘the Divine Will’ that even without the art. 
it might have that signification, as in 1 Cor. xvi. 12 (On Revision, 
p- 106 ed. 1, p. 118 ed. 2). 

Soxipdlers Ta Stapepovta: probas uttliora Cod. Clarom. Rufin. 
Vulg.; non modo prae malts bona sed in bonis optima Beng. on 
Phil. i. 10, where the phrase recurs exactly. Both words are 
ambiguous: éoxyudfew = (i) ‘to test, assay, discern’; (ii) ‘to 
approve after testing’ (see on i. 28); and ra dcapepovra may be 
either ‘things which differ,’ or ‘things which stand out, or excel.’ 
Thus arise the two interpretations represented in RV. and RV. 
marg., with a like division of commentators. The rendering of 
RV. marg. (‘provest the things that differ,’ ‘hast experience of 
good and bad’ Tyn.) has the support of Euthym.-Zig. (Scaxpivers ra 
diaépovra dddnhor* olov kaddv Kal Kaxdy, aperhy cat xaxiav), Fri. De W. 
Oltr. Go. Lips. Mou. The rendering of RV. (‘approvest the 
things that are excellent’) is adopted by Latt. Orig. (/a ut non 
solum quae sint bona sctas, verum etiam quae sint meliora et utiliora 
discernas), most English Versions, Mey. Lft. Gif. Lid. (Chrys. does 
not distinguish; Va is undecided). The second rendering is the 
more pointed. 

katnxoupevos éx rod vépou: cf. Acts. xv. 21. 


19. wétrovfas «.7.A, The common construction after wéwodas is S71: ace. 
and infin. is very rare. It seems better, with Vaughan, to take ceavrdv 
closely with wémoidas, ‘and art persuaded as to thyself that thou art,’ &c. 

dSnyov... tupAdv. It is natural to compare Mait. xv. 14 Tupdroi eiow 
6dnyot TrupA@y x.7.r.; also xxiii. 16,24. Lips. thinks that the first saying was 
present to the mind of the Apostle. It would not of course follow that it 
was current in writing, though that too is possible. On the other hand the 
expression may have been more or less proverbial : comp. Wiinsche, Zr/aut. 
@. Evang. on Matt. xxiii. 16. The same epithet was given by a Galilaean 
to R. Chasda, Bata Kama fol. 52 a. ‘ When the Shepherd is angry with the 
sheep he blinds their leader; i.e. when God determines to punish the 
Israelites, He gives them unworthy rulers,’ 


20. mwadSeurhy: ‘a schoolmaster,’ with the idea of discipline, 
correction, as well as teaching; cf. Heb. xii. 9. 

yyniwv; ‘infants,’ opp. to réActo, ‘adults,’ as in Heb. v. 13, 14. 

popdwow: ‘outline,’ ‘delineation, ‘embodiment.’ As a rule 
ox7jpa = outward form as opp. to inward substance, while popd; 
= outward form as determined by inward substance; so that 
oxnpa is the variable, poppy the permanent, element in things: see 
Lft. PAzl. p. 125 ff.; Sp. Comm. on 1 Cor. vii. 31. Nor does the 
present passage conflict with this distinction. The Law was a real 
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expression of Divine truth, so far as it went. It is more difficult to 
account for 2 Tim. iii, § ¢yovres pdéppwow edoeBeias ray dé Suvvapur 
QUTHS Npyncvor, 

See however Lft. in Jourw. of Class. and Sacr. Philol. (1857) iii. 115 
‘They will observe that in two passages where St. Paul does speak of that 
which is unreal or at least external, and does not employ cx7ya, he still 
avoids using poppy) as inappropriate, and adopts péppwors instead (Rom. ii. 
20; 2 Tim. iii. 5), where the termination -wos denotes ‘‘ the aiming after or 
affecting the yoppn.”’’ Can this quite be made good? 


21. ov: resumptive, introducing the apodosis to the long pro- 
tasis in vv. 17-20. After the string of points, suspended as it were 
in the air, by which the Apostle describes the Jew’s complacency, 
he now at last comes down with his emphatic accusation. Here 
is the ‘Thou art the man’ which we have been expecting since 
ver: £- 


kAétrrev: infin. because «npvoowy contains the idea of command. 


22. BdSekuccdpevos: used of the expression of physical disgust, 
esp. of the Jew’s horror at idolatry. 


Note the piling up of phrases in Deut. vii. 26 «at ob« elooigets BdcAvypa 
[here of the gold and silver plates with which idols were overlaid] els 
Tov olkév gov, al on dvd0nua womwep TovTO, mpocoxOicpaT: mpocoxheis Kat 
Boedvypare B5erAvEN, Ore dvdOnud éoriv. Comp. also Dan. xii. 11; Matt. xxiv. 
15, &c. One of the ignominies of captivity was to be compelled to carry 
the idols of the heathen: Assump. Moys. viii. 4 cogentur palam batulare tdola 
corum tmquinata, 


tepooudels. The passage just quoted (Deut. vii. 26 with 25), 
Joseph. Anz. IV. viii. 10, and Acts xix, 37 (where the town-clerk 
asserts that St. Paul and his companions were ‘ of iepdcvAor’) show 
that the robbery of temples was a charge to which the Jews were 
open in spite of their professed horror of idol-worship. 


There were provisions in the Talmud which expressly guarded against 
this: everything which had to do with an idol was a 8d5éAvyya to him unless 
it had been previously desecrated by Gentiles. But for this the Jew might 
have thought that in depriving the heathen of their idol he was doing a good 
work. See the passages in Delitzsch ad loc.; also on iepoovAia, which must 
not be interpreted too narrowly, Lft., Zss. om Supern. Rel. p. 299 f.; 
Ramsay, Zhe Church in the Roman Empire, p. 1442n., where it is noted 
that fepoovAia was just one of the crimes which a provincial governor could 
proceed against by his own tmferium. 

The Eng. Versions of iepoovAcis group themselves thus: ‘robbest God of 
his honour’ Tyn. Cran. Genev. ;. ‘doest sacrilege’ (or equivalent) Wic. 
Rhem. AV. RV. marg.; ‘dost rob temples’ RV. 


23. It is probably best not to treat this verse as a question. 
The questions which go before are collected by a summary accu- 
sation. Gif, with a delicate sense of Greek composition, sees 
a hint of this in the change from participles to the relative and 
indic. (6 diSdoxov ... ds Kavyaoat). 
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24. A free adaptation of Is. lii. 5 (LXX). Heb. ‘ And con- 
tinually all the day long My Name is blasphemed’: LXX adds to 
this dv ipas and ¢y rois €Oveow, St. Paul omits dcaravrds and changes 
prov tO Tov Geod. 

The original meant that the Name of God was reviled by the 
tyrants and oppressors of Israel: St. Paul, following up a suggestion 
in the LXX (8 tyas), traces this reviling to the. scandal caused 
by Israel’s inconsistency. The fact that the formula of quotation 
is thrown to the end shows that he is conscious of applying the 
passage freely: it is almost as if it were an after-thought that the 
language he has just used is a quotation’at all. See the longer 
note on ch. x, below. 


- 25. vépov mpacoys. On the absence of the art. see especially the scholarly 
note in Va.: ‘It is almost as if voyoy mpdocew and vduouv napaBdarns were 
severally like vouodereiv, vopopuaareiy, &c., vopobérns, vopoddacKkados, &c., 
one compound word: 2f thou be a law-doer... if thou be a law-transgressor, 
&c., indicating the character of the person, rather than calling attention to 
the-particular form or designation of the law, which claims obedience.’ 

yeyovev: ‘is by that very fact become.’ Del. quotes the realistic ex- 
pression given to this idea in the Jewish fancy that God would send his 
angel to remove the marks of circumcision on the wicked. 


26. «is wepttopiyy NoyroOyoetat : AoyiCerOai eis Ts = Aoyileo Oa els rd 
eivai 71, eis denoting result, ‘so as to be in place of,’ ‘ reckoned as 
a substitute or equivalent for’ (Fri., Grm.-Thay. s. v. Aoyifouas 1 a), 


Of the synonyms rnpeiv, purdooev, rereiv ; typety = ‘to keep an eye upon,’ 
‘to observe carefully’ (and then do); ¢uvAdocev = ‘to guard as a deposit,’ 
‘to preserve intact’ against violence from without or within; reAciy = ‘to 
bring (a law) to its proper fulfilment’ in action; rypeiy and puAdooey are 
both from the point of view of the agent, reAciv from that of the law which 
is obeyed. See Westcott on Jo. xvii. 12; 1 Jo. ii. 3. 


27. xpwet: most probably categorical and not a question as 
AV. and RV.; = ‘condemn’ by comparison and contrast, as in 
Matt. xii. 41, 42 ‘the men of Nineveh shall stand up in the judge- 
ment with this generation and shall condemn it, &c. Again we 
are pointed back to wy. 1-3; the judge of others shall be himself 
judged. 

H ex dtcews AdxpoBvotia ; uncircumcision which physically re- 
mains as it was born. The order of the words seems opposed to 
Prof. Burton’s rendering, ‘the uncircumcision which by nature 
fulfils the law’ (ex pio.=qica v. 14). 

Sid of ‘attendant circumstances’ as in iv. If, Vill. 25, Xiv. 20; 
Anglicé ‘with,’ with all your advantages of circumcision and the 
possession of a written law. 

The distinction between the literal Israel which is after the flesh 
and the true spiritual Israel is a leading idea with St. Paul and 
is worked out at length in ix. 6 ff.; see also pp. 2, 14 swp. We may 
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compare Phil. iii. 3, where St. Paul claims that Christians represent 
the true circumcision. 


28 6& dv tm havepg. The Greek of this and the next verse is elliptical, 
and there is some ambiguity as to how much belongs to the subject and how 
much to the predicate. Even accomplished scholars like Dr. Gifford and 
Dr. Vaughan differ. The latter has some advantage in symmetry, making 
the missing words in both clauses belong. to the subject (‘Not he who is 
[a Jew] outwardly isa Jew... but he who is [a Jew] in secret is a Jew’); 
but it is a drawback to this view of the construction that it separates mepitoph 
and xapdias: Gif., as it seems to us rightly, combines these (‘he which is 
inwardly a Jew [is truly a Jew], and circumcision of heart... [is true 
circumcision’]). Similarly Lips. Weiss (but not Mey.). 


29. wepitopy xapdias. The idea of a spiritual (heart-) circum- 
cision goes back to the age of Deuteronomy; Deut. x. 16 mepure- 
peicOe Thy oKAnpoxapdiay ipov: Jer. iv. 4 mepirpnOnre TO ew tpar, kal 
mepiréuerOe tiv oxAnpoxapdiav tpov: cf. Jer. ix. 26; Ezek. xliv. 7; 
Acts vii. 51. Justin works out elaborately the idea of the Christian 
circumcision, Dal. c. Tryph 114. 

6 émawos. We believe that Dr. Gifford was the first to point 
out that there is here an evident play on the name ‘ Jew’: Judah 
m=‘ Praise’ (cf. Gen. xxix. 35; xlix. 8). 


CASUISTICAL OBJECTIONS ANSWERED. 


III. 1-8. This argument may suggest three objections: 
i) Lf the moral Gentile ts better off than the immoral Few, 
what becomes of the Few's advantages ?—ANSWER. He still 
has many. fits (e.g.) are the promises (vv. 1-2). (ii) But 
has not the Fews unbelief cancelled those promises ?— 
ANSWER. No unbelief on the part of man can affect the 
pledged word of God: tt only serves to enhance His fatthful- 
ness (vv. 3, 4). (iii) Lf that ts the result of his action, why 
should man be judged ?’—ANSWER. He certainly will be 
judged: we may not say (as I am falsely accused of saying), 
Do evil that good may come (vv. 5-8). : 


‘If the qualifications which God requires are thus inward and 
spiritual, an objector may urge, What becomes of the privileged 
position of the Jew, his descent from Abraham, and the like? 
What does he gain by his circumcision? *He does gain much 
on all sides. The first gain is that to the Jews were committed 
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the prophecies of the Messiah. [Here the subject breaks off ; 
a fuller enumeration is given in ch. ix. 4, §.] 

*You say, But the Jews by their unbelief have forfeited their 
share in those prophecies. And I admit that some Jews have 
rejected Christianity, in which they are fulfilled. What then? 
The promises of God do not depend on man. He will keep His 
word, whatever man may do. ‘To suggest otherwise were 
blasphemy. Nay, God must be seen to be true, though all man- 
kind are convicted of falsehood. Just as in Ps. li the Psalmist 
confesses that the only effect of his own sin will be that (in 
forensic metaphor) God will be ‘ declared righteous’ in His sayings 
[the promises just mentioned], and gain His case when it is brought 
to trial. 

5A new objection arises. If our unrighteousness is only 
a foil to set off the righteousness of God would not God be unjust 
who punishes men for sin? (Speaking of God as if He were man 
can hardly be avoided.) * That too were blasphemy to think! If 
any such objection were sound, God could not judge the world. 
But we know that He will judge it. Therefore the reasoning must 
be fallacious. 

"If, you say, as in the case before us, the truthfulness of 
God in performing His promises is only thrown into relief by my 
infidelity, which thus redounds to His glory, why am I still like 
other offenders («ai) brought up for judgement as a sinner? 

®So the objector. And I know that this charge of saying 
‘Let us do evil that good may come’ is brought with slanderous 
exaggeration against me—as if the stress which I lay on faith 
compared with works meant, Never mind what your actions are, 
provided only that the end you have in view is right. 

All I will say is that the judgement which these sophistical 
reasoners will receive is richly deserved. 


1ff. It is characteristic of this Epistle that St. Paul seems 
to imagine himself face to face with an opponent, and that he 
discusses and answers arguments which an opponent might bring 
against him (so iii. 1 ff., iv. 1 ff, vi. 1 ff, 15 ff, vii. 7 ff.). No 
doubt this is a way of presenting the dialectical process in his own 
mind. But at the same time it is a way which would seem to 
have been suggested by actual experience of controversy with 
Jews and the narrower Jewish Christians. We are told expressly 
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that the charge of saying ‘Let us do evil that good may come’ 
was brought as a matter of fact against the Apostle (ver. 8). And 
vi. 1, 15 restate this charge in Pauline language. The Apostle 
as it were takes it up and gives it out again as if it came in the 
logic of his own thought. And the other charge of levelling down 
all the Jew’s privileges, of ignoring the Old Testament and dis- 
paraging its saints, was one which must as inevitably have been 
brought against St. Paul as the like charges were brought against 
St. Stephen (Acts vi. 13 f.). It is probable however that St. Paul 
had himself wrestled with this question long before it was pointed 
against him as a weapon in controversy; and he propounds it in 
the order in which it would naturally arise in that stress of reason- 
ing, pro andcon., which went to the shaping of his own system, 
The modified form in which the question comes up the second 
time (ver. 9) shows—if our interpretation is correct—that St. Paul is 
there rather following out his own thought than contending with 
an adversary. 

1. 13 weptoody, That which encircles a thing necessarily 
lies outside it. Hence zepi would seem to have a latent meaning 
‘beyond,’ which is appropriated rather by mépa, mépav, but comes out 
in mepioads, ‘ that which is in excess,’ ‘ over and above.’ 

2. mpatov pév: intended to be followed by émera 8, but the line 
of argument is broken off and not resumed. A list of privileges 
such as might have followed here is given in ch. ix. 4. 


mparov piv yap: om. yap B D* E G seinusce. pauc., verss. plar., Chrys. 
Orig.-lat. a/., [yap] WH. 

émorevOnoav. morevo, in the sense of ‘ entrust,’ ‘ confide,’ takes acc. of 
the thing entrusted, dat. of the person; e.g. Jo. ii. 24 6 5 "Incots od« éni- 
orevey éavtdv [rather airéy or airdvy] avrois. In the passive the dat. 
becomes nom., and the acc. remains unchanged (Buttmann, pp. 175, 189, 190; 
Winer, xxxii. 5 [p. 287]; cf. 1 Cor. ix. 17; Gal. ii. 7). 


7a héyra. St. Paul might mean by this the whole of the O. T. 
regarded as the Word of God, but he seems to have in view rather 
those utterances in it which stand out as most unmistakably Divine; 
the Law as given from Sinai and the promises relating to the 
Messiah. 


The old account of Adytov as a dimin. of Adyos is probably correct, though 
Mey.-W. make it neut. of Adyos on the ground that Aoyidi:ov is the proper 
dimin. The form Aoyidroy is rather a strengthened dimin., which by a process 
common in language took the place of Adyiov when it acquired the special 
sense of ‘oracle.’ From Herod. downwards Adytoy = ‘oracle’ as a brief 
condensed saying; and so it came to = any ‘inspired, divine utterance’: 
e. g. in Philo of the ‘ prophecies’ and of the ‘ten commandments’ (wepi tay 
8éca Aoylav is the title of Philo’s treatise). So in LXX the expression is 
used of the ‘word of the Lord’ five times in Isaiah and frequently in the 
Psalms (no less than seventeen times in Ps. cxix [cxviii]). From this usage 
it was natural that it should be transferred to the ‘sayings’ of the Lord 
Jesus (Polyc. ad Phil. vii. 1 ds dy pebodedg ra Adpa rod Kupiov: cf. Iren. 
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Ado. Haer. 1 praef.; also Weiss, Zin/. § 5. 4). But from the time of Phile 
onwards the word was used of any sacred writing, whether discourse or 
narrative ; so that it is a disputed point whether the Adyia rod Kupiov whick 
Papias ascribes to St. Matthew, as well as his own Aoyliwy xupiandy éfnyjoes 
(Eus. H, Z. III. xxxix. 16 and 1) were or were not limited to discourse (see 
especially Lightfoot, Zss. on Supern. Rel. p. 172 ff.), 


3. iwiorngav . . . dmortia. Do these words refer to ‘ unbelief’ 
(Mey. Gif. Lid. Oltr. Go.) or to ‘unfaithfulness’ (De W. Weiss 
Lips. Va.)? Probably, on the whole, the former: because (i) the 
main point in the context is the disbelief in the promises of the 
O. T. and the refusal to accept them as fulfilled in Christ ; (ii) 
chaps. ix—-xi show that the problem of Israel’s unbelief weighed 
heavily on the Apostle’s mind ; (iii) ‘ unbelief’ is the constant sense 
of the word (dmioré occurs seven times, in which the only apparent 
exception to this sense is 2 Tim. ii. 13, and dmeoria eleven times, 
with no clear exception) ; (iv) there is a direct parallel in ch. xi. 20 
tj) amortia é€exracOnoay, ov 8€ tH miote: €ornxas. At the same time 
the one sense rather suggests than excludes the other; so that the 
dmoria Of man is naturally contrasted with the sions of God 
(cf. Va.). 

miomy: ‘faithfulness’ to His promises; cf. Lam. iii. 23 mod} 9 
gions gov: Ps, Sol. viii. 35 7 mioris cov pe? quar. 

Katapyjoe.. Karapyeiv (from xara causative and dpyds = depyés) 
=‘ to render inert or inactive’: a characteristic word with St. Paul, 
occurring twenty-five times in his writings (including 2 Thess. 
Eph. 2 Tim.), and only twice elsewhere (Lk. Heb.) ; = (i) in 
a material sense, ‘to make sterile or barren,’ of soil Lk. xiii. 7, 
cf. Rom. vi. 6 tva xarapynOn rd capa ths duaprias, ‘that the body as 
an instrument of sin may be paralysed, rendered powerless’ ; 
(ii) in a figurative sense, ‘to render invalid,’ ‘ abrogate,’ ‘ abolish’ 
(ryv érayyedlav Gal. iii. 17; vdpov Rom. iii. 31). 

4, ph yévoiro: a formula of negation, repelling with horror 
something previously suggested. ‘Fourteen of the fifteen N. T. 
instances are in Paul’s writings, and in twelve of them it expresses 
the Apostle’s abhorrence of an inference which he fears may be 
falsely drawn from his argument’ (Burton, JZ. and 7. § 177; cf. 
also Lft. on Gal. ii. 17). 


It is characteristic of the vehement impulsive style of this group of Epp 
that the phrase is confined to them (ten times in Rom., once in I ors twice 
in Gal.). It occurs five times in LXX, not however standing alone as here, 
but worked into the body of the sentence ce Gen. xliv. 7, 17 ; Josh. xxii. 29, 
xxiv. 16; 1 Kings xx [xxi]. 3). 


ywéoOw: see on i. 3 above; the transition which the verb 
denotes is often from a Jatent condition to an apparent condition, 
~ and so here, ‘ prove to be,’ ‘ be seen to be.’ 
édnOys: as keeping His plighted word. 
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yedorys : in asserting that God’s promises have not been fulfilled. 

naQas yéypamtat: ‘ ven as it stands written.’ The quotation is 
exact from LXX of Ps. li [1]. 6. Note the mistranslations in LXX 
(which St. Paul adopts), vknons (or mxjoes) for tmsons sts, é&v ro 
xpiverOa (pass.) for tn tudicando or dum tudicas. The sense of the 
original is that the Psalmist acknowledges the justice of God’s 
judgement upon him. The result of his sin is that God is pro- 
nounced righteous in His sentence, free from blame in His judging. 
St. Paul applies it as if the Most High Himself were put upon trial 
and declared guiltless in respect to the promises which He has 
fulfilled, though man will not believe in their fulfilment. 


Saws dv: dy points to an unexpressed condition, ‘in case a decision is 
given,’ 


SixacwOys5: ‘that thou mightest be pronounced righteous’ by 
the judgement of mankind; see p. 30 f. above, and compare Matt. xi. 
1g kal edixawOn 9 codia and trav Epyov (v.1. réxvow: cf. Lk. vii. 35) 
aurns. Test, XII Patr. Sym. 6 dws dixawbd awd tis duaprias rav 
Wuyav tuor. Ps. Sol. ii. 16 eyo 8xaHco oe 6 Ceds. The usage 
occurs repeatedly in this book ; see Ryle and James ad Joc. 

év trois Adyots gou: not ‘ pleadings’ (Va.) but ‘sayings,’ i.e. the 
\sya just mentioned. Heb. probably = ‘ judicial sentence.’ 

vexyons: like véncere, of ‘gaining a suit,’ opp. to yrraeOas: the 
full phrase is vay ray dicny (Eur. £7. 955, &c.). 


wKjons, BGKL &c.; venoes NA DE, minuse.alig. Probably vances 
is right, because of the agreement of N A with the older types of Western 
Text, thus representing two great families, The reading wxnjops in B appa- 
rently belongs to the small Western element in that MS., which would seem 
to be allied to that in G rather than to that in D. There is a similar 
fuctuation in MSS. of the LXX: w«nops is the reading of NB (def. A), 
sxnoes of some fourteen cursives. The text of LXX used by St. Paul differs 
not seldom from that of the great uncials. 


xpiveaOat: probably not mid. (‘to enter upon trial,’ ‘ go to law,’ 
lit. ‘get judgment for oneself’) as Mey. Go. Va. Lid., but pass. 
as in ver. 7 (so Vulg. Weiss Kautzsch, &c.; see the arguments 
from the usage of LXX and Heb. in Kautzsch, De Vet. Test. Locis 
a Paulo allegatis, p. 24N.). 

5. 4 ddixia ipav: a general statement, including ameria. In 
like manner Ocod Sscatcoovvny is general, though the particular 
instance which St. Paul has in his mind is the faithfulness of God 
to His promises. 

cuviotnot: ovviornus (cvmordye) has in N. T. two conspicuous 
meanings: (i) ‘to bring together’ as two persons, ‘to introduce’ 
or ‘commend’ to one another (e.g. Rom. xvi. 1; 2 Cor. iii. 1; iv. 2; 
v. 12, &c.; Cf. ovorarccai émorodai 2 Cor. iii. 1); (ii) ‘to put 
together’ or ‘make good’ by argument, ‘to prove,’ ‘establish’ 
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(compositis collectisgue quae rem contincant argumentis aliquid doceo 
Fritzsche), as in Rom. v. 8; 2 Cor. vii. 11; Gal. ii. 18 (where see 
Lft. and EIl.). 


Both meanings are recognized by Hesych. (cumardvew* emosveiv, pavepody, 
BeBaoty, wapariOévat) ; but it is strange that neither comes out clearly in the 
uses of the word in LXX; the second is found in Susann. 61 averrnoay 
émt tovs 500 mpecBiras, Ort cuvéotncey avtTovs Aaa peodopaptophaayTas 


(Theod.). 


vi épodyev: another phrase, like «) yévoire, which is charac- 
teristic of this Epistle, where it occurs seven times; not elsewhere 
in N.T. 

#1) Gdixos: the form of question shows that a negative answer is 
expected (uy originally meant ‘ Don’t say that,’ &c.). 

6 émpépwv tiv dpyyv: most exactly, ‘the inflicter of the anger’ 
(Va.). The reference is to the Last Judgement: see on i. 18, 
xii. 19. 

Burton however makes 6 éwipépwy strictly equivalent to a relative clause, 


and like a relative clause suggest a reason (‘Who visiteth’ =‘ because He 
visiteth’) A. and 7. § 428. 


mata avOpwrov Adyw: a form of phrase which is also charac- 
teristic of this group of Epistles, where the eager argumentation of 
the Apostle leads him to press the analogy between human and 
divine things in a way that he feels calls for apology. The exact 
phrase recurs only in Gal. iii. 15 ; put comp. also 1 Cor. ix. 8 
py kata avOpwnmoy radra Ache: 2 Cor. Xi. 17 6 AaA®, ov Kara Kupiov 
Aahe. 

6. dwei mwas xpivet: St. Paul and his readers alike held as axio- 
matic the belief that God would judge the world. But the objection 
just urged was inconsistent with that belief, and therefore must 
fall to the ground. 


éwel: ‘since, if that were so, if the inflicting of punishment necessarily 
implied injustice.’ ‘Emel gets the meaning ‘if so,’ ‘if not’ (‘or else’), from 
the context, the clause to which it points being supposed to be repeated: 
here éwei sc. el ddisos Ecras é émpépar ri dpyqy (cf. Buttmann, Gr. of WV. 7. 


Gk. p. 359). 
tov xéopov: all mankind. 


ei SE NA minusc. pauc., Vulg. cod. Boh., Jo..Damasc., Tisch. WH. ext. 
RV. text.; el yap BDEGKLP &c., Vulg. Syrr., Orig.-lat. Chrys. of, WH. 
marg. RV. marg. The second reading may be in its origin Western. 


7. The position laid down in ver. 5 is now discussed from the side 
of man, as it had just been discussed from the side of God. 

é\7y9ea: the truthfulness of God in keeping His promises ; 
Yeioua, the falsehood of man in denying their fulfilment (as 
in ver, 4). 

xaye: ‘I too,’ as well as others, though my falsehood thus 
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redounds to God’s glory. St. Paul uses the first person from 
motives of delicacy, just as in 1 Cor. iv. 6 he ‘ transfers by a fiction’ 
(Dr. Field’s elegant rendering of pereoynpdrioa) to himself and his 
friend Apollos what really applied to his opponents. 

8. There are two trains of thought in the Apostle’s mind: (i) | 
the excuse which he supposes to be put forward by the unbeliever 
that evil may be done for the sake of good; (ii) the accusation 
brought as a matter of fact against himself of saying that evil 
might be done for the sake of good. The single clause romoopey 
ra kaka wva €\6n ta dyabd is made to do duty for both these trains of 
thought, in the one case connected in idea and construction with 
ré... pn, in the other with Aéyouow dr. This could be brought 
out more clearly by modern devices of punctuation: ri €rt xayo os 
duaptwdds, xpivopat; xa [ri | p—xadas Bacdnpovpeda, kat rabas act 
rives Nas Aéyew dTt-—moimoo@pey x.t.A. There is a very similar con- 
struction in vv. 25, 26, where the argument works up twice over to 
the same words, eds [mpds] ray évderéwv ths Sixacocivns adrov, and the 
words which follow the second time are meant to complete both 
clauses, the first as well as the second. It is somewhat similar 
when in ch, ii. ver. 16 at once carries on and completes wv. 15 
and 13. 

St. Paul was accused (no doubt by actual opponents) of Anti- 
nomianism. What he said was, ‘ The state of righteousness is not 
to be attained through legal works; it is the gift of God.’ He 
was represented as saying ‘therefore it does not matter what a man 
does ’—an inference which he repudiates indignantly, not only 
here but in vi. 1 ff, 15 ff. . 

dy 76 kptipa «t.A. This points back to ri ért xdyo xpivonat; the 
plea which such persons put in will avail them nothing ;: the judge- 
ment (of God) which will fall upon them is just. St. Paul does 
not argue the point, or say anything further about the calumny 
directed against himself; he contents himself with brushing away 
an excuse which is obviously unreal. 


UNIVERSAL FAILURE TO ATTAIN TO 
RIGHTEOUSNESS. 


III. 9-20. [f the case of us Fews is so bad, ave the 
Gentiles any better? No. The same accusation covers both. 
The Scriptures speak of the universality of human guilt, 
which ts lad down in Ps. xiv and graphically described in 
Pss. v, cxl, x, i# Is. lix, and again i Ps. xxxvi. And tf 
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the Few is equally guilty with the Gentile, still less can he 
escape punishment; for the Law which threatens him with 
punishment is his own. So then the whole system of Law 
and works done in fulfilment of Law, has proved a failure. 
Law can reveal sin, but not remove it. 


*To return from this digression. What inference are we to 
draw? Are the tables completely turned? Are we Jews not only 
equalled but surpassed (mpoeydpeGa passive) by the Gentiles? Not at 
all. There is really nothing to choose between Jews and Gentiles. 
The indictment which we have just brought against both (in i. 18- 
32, li. 17-29) proves that they are equally under the dominion 
of sin. ™The testimony of Scripture is to the same effect. Thus 
in Ps. xiv [here with some abridgment and variation], the Psalmist 
complains that he cannot find a single righteous man, "that there is 
none to show any intelligence of moral and religious truth, none to 
show any desire for the knowledge of God. ™They have all (he 
says) turned aside from the straight path. They are like milk 
that has turned sour and bad. There is not so much asa single 
right-doer among them. This picture of universal wickedness 
may be completed from such details as those which are applied 
to the wicked in Ps. v. 9 [exactly quoted]. Just asa grave stands 
yawning to receive the corpse that will soon fill it with corruption, 
so the throat of the wicked is only opened to vent forth depraved 
and lying speech. Their tongue is practised in fraud. Or in 
Ps. cxl. 3 [also exactly quoted]: the poison-bag of the asp lies 
under their smooth and flattering lips. *So, as it is described in 
Ps. x. 7, throat, tongue, and lips are full of nothing but cursing 
and venom. ™ Then of Israel it is said [with abridgment from LXX 
of Is. lix. 7, 8]: They run with eager speed to commit murder 
1° Their course is marked by ruin and misery. 7 With smiling 
paths of peace they have made no acquaintance. 1 To sum up the 
character of the ungodly in a word [from Ps. xxxvi (xxxv). 1 LXX]: 
The fear of God supplies no standard for their actions. 

”Thus all the world has sinned. —And not even the Jew can 
claim exemption from the consequences of his sin. For when the 
Law of Moses denounces those consequences it speaks especially 
to the people to whom it was given. By which it was designed 
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that the Jew too might have his mouth stopped from all excuse, 
and that all mankind might be held accountable to God. 

This is the conclusion of the whole argument. By works of 
Law (i.e. by an attempted fulfilment of Law) no mortal may hope 
to be declared righteous in God’s sight. For the only effect of 
Law is to open men’s eyes to their own sinfulness, not to enable 
them to do better. That method, the method of works, has 
failed. A new method must be found. 


9. ri odv; ‘ What then [follows]?’ Not with mpoexdue6a, because 
that would require in reply odd€v mdvros, not ov mavras. 

mpoexop.e0a is explained in three ways: as intrans. in the same 
sense as the active mpo¢xe, as trans. with its proper middle force, 
and as passive. (i) mpoexéueba mid. = mpo€xopuev ( praecellimus eos 
Vulg. ; ; and so the majority of commentators, ancient and modern, 
"Apa wepioo oy Exopey mapa Tous epenliainh ; Euthym.-Zig. ¢xouév re mdéov 
kai evSoxipnovper of "Iovdaios ; Theoph. ‘ Do we think ourselves better?’ 
Gif.). But no examples of this use are to be found, and there 
seems to be no reason why St. Paul should not have written 
mpoéxouev, the common form in such contexts. (ii) mpoexdpeOa trans. 
in its more ordinary middle sense, ‘ put forward as an excuse or 
pretext’ (‘ Do we excuse ourselves?’ RV. marg., ‘Have we any 
defence?’ Mey. Go.). But then the object must be expressed, 
and as we have just seen ri ody cannot be combined with mpoexspeGa 
because of od mdvras. (iii) mpoexdueba passive, ‘ Are we excelled?’ 
‘Are we Jews worse off (than the Gentiles)?’ a rare use, but still 
one which is sufficiently substantiated (cf. Field, O¢ Norv. III ad 
loc.). Some of the best scholars (e. g. Lightfoot, Field) incline to 
this view, which has been adopted in the text of RV. The prin- 
cipal objection to it is from the context. St. Paul has just asserted 
(ver. 2) that the Jew has an advantage over the Gentile: how then 
does he come to ask if the Gentile has an advantage over the Jew? 
The answer would seem to be that a different kind of ‘ advantage’ 
is meant. The superiority of the Jew to the Gentile is Azséortc, it 
lies in the possession of superior privileges; the practical equality 
of Jew and Gentile is in regard to their present moral condition 
(ch. ii. 17-29 balanced against ch. i. 18-32). In this latter respect 
St. Paul implies that Gentile and Jew might really change places 
(ii. 25-29). A few scholars (Olsh. Va.Lid.) take mpoexéuea as pass., 
but give it the same sense as mpo¢xopey, ‘Are we (Jews) preferred 
(to the Gentiles) in the sight of God?’ ” 


wpoexdpeda: v. 1. mpoxaréxouey repoody D* G, 31; Antiochene Fathers 
(Chrys. [ed. Field] Theodt. Severianus), also Orig.-lat. Ambrstr. (some MSS, 
det not the best, fenemus amplius): a gloss explaining mpoex. in the same 
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way as Vulg. and the later Greek commentators quoted above. AL read 
wpoexhpeba, 


06 wdvrws. Strictly speaking od should qualify mavrws, ‘not 
altogether,’ ‘ not entirely,’ as in 1 Cor. v. 10 od mavras rois mépvos 
rov kécpov rovrov; but in some cases, as here, mavrws qualifies ov, 
‘altogether not,’ ‘entirely not,’ i.e. ‘not at all’ (meguaqguam Vulg., 
ovdauas Theoph.). Compare the similar idiom in od maw; and see 
Win. Gr. Ixi. 5. 

mpontiagdp.e0a ; in the section i. 18-ii. 29. 


tq’ duaprlav. In Biblical Greek iwé with dat. has given place entirely to 
éaé with acc. Matt. viii. 9 dvOpwmds eis tnd efovalay is a strong case. The 
change has already taken place in LXX; e.g Deut. xxxiii. 3 wavres ol 
Hyacpévos tnd rds xeipds gov, wal ovro bd oé elon. 


10. The long quotation which follows, made up of a number of 
passages taken from different parts of the O.T., and with no 
apparent break between them, is strictly in accordance with the 
Rabbinical practice. ‘A favourite method was that which derived 
its name from the stringing together of beads (Charaz), when a 
preacher having quoted a passage or section from the Pentateuch, 
strung on to it another and like-sounding, or really similar, 
from the Prophets and the Hagiographa’ (Edersheim, Zz/e and 
Times, &c. i. 449). We may judge from this instance that the 
first quotation did not always necessarily come from the Pentateuch 
—though no doubt there is a marked tendency in Christian as 
compared with Jewish writers to equalize the three divisions of the 
O. T. Other examples of such compounded quotations are Rom. 
invap Gs a7 1; Xi. 76 1.;° 94 f.; xii. Bo f/s2 Cor-ivi. 16...’ Here the 
passages are from Pss. xiv [xiii]. 1-3 (=Ps. liii. 1-3 [lii. 2-4), 
ver. 1 free, ver. 2 abridged, ver. 3 exact; v. 9 [10] exact; cxl. 3 
[cxxxix. 4] exact: x. 7 [ix. 28] free; Is. lix. 7, 8 abridged; Ps. 
xxxvi [xxxv]. 1. The degree of relevance of each of these 
passages to the argument is indicated by the paraphrase: see also 
the additional note at the end of ch. x. 


As a whole this conglomerate of quotations has had a curious history. 
The quotations in N.T. frequently react upon the text of O.T., and they have 
done so here: vv. 13-18 got imported bodily into Ps. xiv [xiii LXX] as an 
appendage to ver. 4 in the ‘common’ text of the LXX (% «own, i.e. the 
unrevised text current in the time of Origen). They are still found in Codd. 
®* BRU and many cursive MSS. of LXX (om. A), though the Greek 
commentators on the Psalms do not recognize them. From interpolated 
MSS. such as these they found their way into Lat.-Vet., and so into 
Jerome’s first edition of the Psalter (the ‘Roman’), also into his second 
edition (the ‘Gallican,’ based upon Origen’s Hexaf/a), though marked with 
an obelus after the example of Origen. ‘The obelus dropped out, and they 
are commonly printed in the Vulgate text of the Psalms, which is practically 
the Gallican. From the Vulgate they travelled into Coverdale’s Bible 
fa.D. 1535); from thence into Matthew’s (Rogers’) Bible, which in the 
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Psalter reproduces Coverdale (A.D. 1537), and also into the ‘Great Bible’ 
(first issued by Cromwell in 1539, and afterwards with a preface by Cranmer, 
whence it also bears the name of Cranmer’s Bible, in 1540). The Psalter of 
the Great Bible was incorporated in the Book of Common Prayer, in which 
it was retained as being familiar and smoother to sing, even in the later 
revision which substituted elsewhere the Authorized Version of 1611. The 
editing of the Great bible was due to Coverdale, who put an * to the 
passages found in the Vulgate but wanting in the Hebrew. These marks 
however had the same fate which befell the obeli of Jerome. They were 
not repeated in the Prayer-Book; so that English Churchmen still read the 
interpolated verses in Ps, xiv with nothing to distinguish them from the rest 
of the text. Jerome himself was well aware that these verses were no, part 
ofthe Psalm. In his commentary on Isaiah, lib. xvi, he notes that St. Paul 
quoted Is. lix. 7, 8 in Ep. to Rom., and he adds, guod multi ignorantes, de 
tertio dectmo psalmo sumptum putant, gui versus |otixo.| in editione Vulgata 
fice. the kuvy of the LN X] addtti sunt et in Hebraico non habentur (Hieron. 
Opp. ed. Migne, iv.6° 1; comp. the preface to the same bouk, edzd. col. 568 1. ; 
also the newly discovered Commentarioli is Psalmos, ed. Morin, 1895, p. 24 f.). 


10. Some have thought that this verse was not part of the 
quotation, but a summary by St. Paul of what follows. It does 
indeed present some variants from the original, dikaes for mot» 
xenorornra and ovde els for ovx éarw ws évds. In the LXX this clause 
is a kind of refrain which is repeated exactly in ver. 3. St. Paul 
there keeps to his text; but we cannot be surprised that in the 
opening words he should choose a simpler form of phrase which 
more directly suggesis the connexion with his main argument. 
The dixavos ‘shall live by faith’; but till the coming of Christianity 
there was no true dias and no true faith, ‘The verse runs too 
much upon the same lines as the Psalm to be other than a 
quotation, though it is handled in the free and bold manner which 
is characteristic of St. Paul. 


Ll. odx €orw & oundv: mon est gui mmielligat (rather than gut 
inlelligtt); Anglicé, ‘there is none to understand.’ [But ABG, 
and perhaps Latt. Orig.-lat. Ambrstr., WH. /exf read ovmay, as also 
(B)C WH. éex/ éx(yrav, without the art. after LXX. This would = 
non est intelligens, non est reguirtns Deum (Vulg.) ‘There is 
no one of understanding, there is no inquirer after God.’} 

8 cuviGv: on the form see Win. Gr. § xiv, 16 (ed. 8; xiv, 3 E. T.); Hort, 

Intr. Notes on Orthog. p. 167; also for the accentuation, Fri. p. 174 f. 


Both forms, ovriéw and ovvie, are found, and either accentuation, cvma@y or 


suviov, may be adopted: probably the latter is tr be preferred; cf. #gse from 
dgia Mk. i. 34, xi. 16. 


12. dpa: ‘one and all.’ 
AxpewOncav: Heb. = ‘to go bad, ‘become sour,’ like milk; 
comp. the dypeios SovdAos of Matt. xxv. 30. 
tmovav (sine artic.) ABG &c. WH. fext. 


xpnotitnra = ‘goodness’ in the widest sense, with the idea of 
‘utility’ rather than specially of ‘ kindness,’ as in ii. 4. 
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dos évés: cp. the Latin idiom ad uaum omnes (Vulg. literally ssgwe ad 
unum). BO67**, WH. marg. omit the second ov« éorw [oie Eorw rod 
xpnorérnra éws évéds|. The readings of B and its allies in these verses are 
open to some suspicion of assimilating to a text of LXX. Inver. 14 B17 
i. abra@v (dy 7d ctéya av’ra@y) corresponding to adrod in B’s text of Ps. x. 7 
ix. 28]. 


18. rdpos .. . eSodtodcav. The LXX of Ps. v. g [10] corre- 
sponds pretty nearly to Heb. The last clause = rather Anguam 
suam blandam reddunt ( poliunt), or perhaps dingua sua blandiuntur 
(Kautzsch, p. 34): ‘their tongue do they make smooth’ Cheyne ; 
‘smooth speech glideth from their tongue’ De Witt. 


€oktobeav: Win. Gr. § xiii, 14 (ed. 8; xiii, af. E. T.). The termina- 
tion -cay, extended from imperf. and 2nd aor. of verbs in -pu to verbs in -w, is 
widely found ; it is common in LXX and in Alexandrian Greek, but by no 
means confined to it; it is frequent in Boeotian inscriptions, and is called by 
one grammarian a ‘ Boeotian ’ form, as by others ‘ Alexandrian.’ 


ids domidwv: Ps. cxl. 3[cxxxix. 4]. The position of the poison- 
bag of the serpent is rightly described. The venom is more 
correctly referred to the bite (as in Num. xxi. 9; \Prov. xxiii. 32), 
than to the forked tongue (Job xx. 16): see art. ‘Serpent’ in 
D. B. 

14, Ps. x. 7 somewhat freely from LXX [ix. 28]: of dpas rd 
otdpa aitov yéuer Kal mixpias xat 8ddov. St. Paul retains the rel. but 
changes it into the plural: oréua a’ray B 17, Cypr.,. WH. marg. 

mxpia: Heb. more lit. = fraudes. 

15-17. This quotation of Is. lix. 7, 8 is freely abridged from the 
LXX; and as it is also of some interest from its bearing upon 
the text of the LXX used by St. Paul, it may be well to give the 
original and the quotation side by side. 


Rom. iii. 15-17. Is. lix. 7, 8. 
ofeis of médes avrav éxyéas alpa' el 84 wédes adray [emi movnpiay 
cuvrpimpa xal ralanepia év reig rpéxovos| raxswol éxxéat alya [xai of 
ddcis airey, cai dddv elonens ctx Bcaropopol adray diadoytopot amd 
tyveeay. péveav|, cvvrptypa xai radaurwpia 
dy rais d80is avtay Kai ddov elpnyns 
win ol8acr [xal odx tors xplow ép 
rais d8ois avrar |. 

ala dyalrioy Theodotion, and probably also Aquila and Symmachus. 

|From the Hexafla this reading has got into several MSS. of LXX.] 


appévev (for dnd pévwv) AN: ofdacr &' BQ*, &c.: Eyrwooy AQ! marg. 
(Q = Cod, Marchalianus, XII Holmes) misuse. alzg. 


19. What is the meaning of this verse? Does it mean that the 
passages just quoted are addressed to Jews (6 wpos=O. T.; 
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vénov rHv wadaay ypapny dvopdter, hs pépos ra mpodytixa Euthym.- 
Zig.), and therefore they are as much guilty before God as the 
Gentiles? So most commentators. Or does it mean that the 
puilt of the Jews being now proved, as they sinned they must also 
expect punishment, the Law (6 véues = the Pentateuch) affirming 
the connexion between sin and punishment. SoGif. Both interpre- 
tations give a good sense. [For though (i) does not strictly prove 
that a/7 men are guilty but only that the Jews are guilty, this was 
really the main point which needed proving, because the Jews were 
apt to explain away the passages which condemned them, and held 
that—whatever happened to the Gentiles—they would escape.] 
The question really turns upon the meaning of 6 vdpos. It is 
urged, (i) that there is only a single passage in St. Paul where 
6 vonos Clearly=O. T. (1 Cor. xiv. 21, a quotation of Is. xxviii. 11): 
compare however Jo. x. 34 (= Ps. Ixxxii. 6), xv. 25 (= Ps. 
XXXV. 19); (ii) that in the corresponding clause, rois ¢v ro vdpo 
must = the Law, in the narrower sense ; (iii) that in ver. a1 the 
Law is expressly distinguished from the Prophets. 

Yet these arguments are hardly decisive: for (i) the evidence is 
sufficient to show that St. Paul might have used 6 véyes in the wider 
sense; for this one instance is as good as many ; and (ii) we must 
not suppose that St. Paul always rigidly distinguished which sense 
he was using; the use of the word in one sense would call up the 
other (cf. Note on 6 6avaros in ch. v. 12). 


Oltr. also goes a way of his own, but makes é wédyos = Law in the 
abstract (covering at once for the Gentile the law of conscience, and for the 
Jew the law of Moses), which is contrary to the use of 6 ydpos. 


héyer . . . Nader: Acyew calls attention to the substance of what 
is spoken, Aadeiv to the outward utterance; cf. esp. M°Clellan, 
Gospels, p. 383 ff. 

payy : cf. avarohéyyros i. 20, ii. &; the idea comes up at each 
step in the argument. 

GwdSixog: not exactly ‘guilty before God,’ but ‘answerable to 
God.’ tddiuos takes gen. of the penalty ; dat. of the person 
injured to whom satisfaction is due (trav dirAaciwv trddiKos eoTu 
7@ BrAapbevte Plato, Lege. 846 B). So here: all mankind has 
offended against God, and owes Him satisfaction. Note the use 
of a forensic term. 


20. Sidr1: ‘because,’ not ‘therefore,’ as AV. (see on i. 19). 
Mankind is liable for penalties as against God, because there is 
nothing else to afford them protection. Law can open men’s 
eyes to sin, but cannot remove it. Why this is so is shown in 
vii. 7 ff. 

Sixaw0ycetar: ‘shall be pronounced righteous,’ certainly not 
‘shall be made righteous’ (Lid.); the whole context (ia may ordya 
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ppayn, Urddixos, évemur avrov) has reference to a judicial trial and 
verdict. | 
mdoa odp§: man in his weakness and frailty (1 Cor. i. 29; 1 Pet. 


i. 24). 
éniyvwous : ‘clear knowledge’; see on i, 28, 32. 


THE NEW SYSTEM. 


III. 21-26. Here then the new order of things comes tn. 
In it ts offered a Righteousness which comes from God but 
embraces man, by no deserts of his but as a free gift on the 
part of God. This righteousness, (i) though attested by the 
Sacred Books, is independent of any legal system (ver. 21) ; 
(ii) 2¢ 2s apprehended by faith in Christ, and is as wide as 
man’s need (vv. 22, 23); (iii) t¢ ts made possible by the 
propitiatory Sacrifice of Christ (vv. 24, 25); which Sacrifice 
at once explains the lenient treatment by God of past sin 
and gives the most decisive expression to His righteousness 
(vv. 25, 26). 


7 It is precisely such a method which is offered in Christianity. 
We have seen what is the state of the world without it. But now, 
since the coming of Christ, the righteousness of God has asserted 
itself in visible concrete form, but so as to furnish at the same 
time a means of acquiring righteousness to man —and that in 
complete independence of law, though the Sacred Books which 
contain the Law and the writings of the Prophets bear witness to 
it. This new method of acquiring righteousness does not turn 
upon works but on faith, i.e. on ardent attachment and devotion to 
Jesus Messiah. And it is therefore no longer confined to any 
particular people like the Jews, but is thrown open without distinc- 
tion to all, on the sole condition of believing, whether they be Jews 
or Gentiles. * The universal gift corresponds to the universal need. 
All men alike have sinned ; and all alike feel themselves far from 
the bright effulzence of God’s presence. Yet estranged as they 
are God accepts them as righteous for no merit or service of theirs, 
by an act of His own free favour, the change in their relation to 
Him being due to the Great Deliverance wrought at the price of the 
Death of Christ Jesus. **When the Messiah suffered upon the 

a 
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Cross it was God Who set Him there as a public spectacle, to 
be viewed as a Mosaic sacrifice might be viewed by the crowds as- 
sembled in the courts of the Temple. The shedding of His Blood 
was in fact a sacrifice which had the effect of making propitiation 
or atonement for sin, an effect which man must appropriate through 
faith, The object of the whole being by this public and decisive 
act to vindicate the righteousness of God. In previous ages the 
sins of mankind had been passed over without adequate punishment 
or atonement: ™ but this long forbearance on the part of God had in 
view throughout that signal exhibition of His Righteousness which 
He purposed to enact when the hour should come as now it has 
come, so as to reveal Himself in His double character as at once 
righteous Himself and pronouncing righteous, or accepting as 
righteous, the loyal follower of Jesus. 


21. vuvi 8€: ‘now,’ under the Christian dispensation. Mey. De 
W. Oltr. Go. and others contend for the rendering ‘as it is,’ on the 
ground that the opposition is between two s/ases, the state under 
Law and the state without Law. But here the two states or 
relations correspond to two periods succeeding each other in order 
of time; so that vi may well have its first and most obvious 
meaning, which is confirmed by the parallel passages, Rom. xvi. 
25, 26 prvotnpiov... puvepwbévros Sinai vin, Eph. i... 32, 33 vor 
OE isl ng sb eyevnOnre éyyvs, Col. i. 26, aq puaTnpioy TO drrokexpuppevoy eae 
vov S€ éhavepwbn, 2 Tim. i. 9, 10 xdpw thy Sobeioay . . . mpd xpdvws 
aiwvioy avepwleicay Sé viv, Heb. ix. 26 wi dé ara én ovvredeig 
rav aldvev . . . mehavépora. It may be observed (i) that the N. T. 
writers constantly oppose the pre-Christian and the Christian 
dispensations to each other as periods (comp. in addition to the 
passages already enumerated Acts xvii. 30; Gal. iii. 23, 25, 
iv. 3, 4; Heb. i. 4); and (ii) that gavepotoOu is constantly used 
with expressions denoting time (add to passages above Tit. i. 3 
kaipois idios, ¥ Pet. i. 20 én erxarou rav xpdver). The leading 
English commentators take this view. 

An allusion of Tertullian’s makes it probable that Marcion retained this 
- verse ; evidence fails as to the rest of the chapter, and it is probable that he 


cut out the whole of ch. iv, along with most other references to the history 
of Abraham (Tert. on Gal. iv. 21-26, Adv. Marc. v. 4). 


Xwpis vowou: ‘apart from law,’ ‘independently of it,” not as 
a subordinate system growing out of Law, but as an alternative 
for Law and destined ultimately to supersede it (Rom. x. 4). 

Sixatocdvy Ocod: see on ch. i. 17. St. Paul goes on to define 
his meaning. ‘The righteousness which he has in view is essen 
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tially the righteousness of God ; though the aspect in which it is 
regarded is as a condition bestowed upon man, that condition is 
the direct outcome of the Divine attribute of righteousness, work- 
ing its way to larger realization amongst men. One Step in this 
realization, the first great objective step, is the Sacrificial Death of 
Christ for sin (ver. 25); the next step is the subjective appre- 
hension of what is thus done for him by faith on the part of the 
believer (ver. 22). Under the old system the only way laid down 
for man to attain to righteousness was by the strict performance 
of the Mosaic Law ; now that heavy obligation is removed and a 
shorter but at the same time more effective method is substituted, 
the method of attachmentsto a Divine Person. 


mepavépwrat. Contrast the completed gavépwors in Christ and 
the continued dmoxddvyis in the Gospel (ch. i. 16): the verb 
pavepovoa is regularly used for the Incarnation with its accompani- 
ments and sequents as outstanding facts of history prepared in the 
secret counsels of God and at the fitting moment ‘manifested’ to 
the sight of men; so, of the whole process of the Incarnation, 
1 Tim. iii. 16; 2 Tim. i. 10; 2 Pet. i. 20; 1 Jo. ili. 5, 8: of the 
Atonement, Heb. ix. 26: of the risen Christ, Mark xvi. 12, 14; 
John xxi. 14: of the future coming to Judgement, 1 Pet. v. 4; 
1 Jo. ii. 28. The nearest parallels to this verse which speaks of 
the manifestation of Divine ‘righteousness’ are 2 Tim. i. 10, which 
speaks of a like manifestation of Divine ‘grace,’ and 1 Jo.i. 2, 
which describes the Incarnation as the appearing on earth of the 
principle of ‘ life.’ 

paptupoupéyy x. 7.h.: another instance of the care with which 
St. Paul insists that the new order of things is in no way contrary 
to the old, but rather a development which was duly foreseen and 
provided for: cf. Rom. i. 2, iii. 31, the whole of ch. iv, ix. 25-33; 
X. 16-21; xi. I-10, 26-29; xv. 8-12; xvi. 26 &c. 

22. 8é turns to the particular aspect of the Divine righteousness 
which the Apostle here wishes to bring out; it is righteousness 
apprehended by faith in Christ and embracing the body of believers. 
The particle thus introduces a nearer definition, but in itself only 
marks the transition in thought which here (as in ch. ix. 30; 1 Cor. 
li, 6; Gal. ii. 2; Phil. ii. 8) happens to be from the general to the 
particular. 

mistews “Inood Xpiorod: gen. of object, ‘faith in Jesus Christ.’ 
This is the hitherto almost universally accepted view, which has 
however been recently challenged in a very carefully worked out 
argument by Prof. Haussleiter of Greifswald (Der Glaudbe Jesu 
Christ’ u. der chrisiliche Glaube, Leipzig, 1891). 

Dr. Haussleiter contends that the gen. is subjective not objective, that like 


the ‘faith of Abraham’ in ch. iv. 16, it denotes the faith (in God) which 
Christ Himself maintained even through the ordeal of the Crucifixion, that 
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this faith is here put forward as the central feature of the Atonement, and 
- that it is to be grasped or appropriated by the Christian in a similar manner 

to that in which he reproduces the faith of Abraham. . If this view held 
good, a number of other passages (notably i. 17) would be affected by it. 
But, although ably carried out, the interpretation of some of these passages 
seems to us forced; the theory brings together things, like the mioris “Inaov 
Xporov here with the mio7is cod in iii. 3, which are really disparate; and 
it has so far, we believe, met with no acceptance. 

‘Inoot Xpiorod. 8B, and apparently Marcion as quoted by Tertullian, 
drop 'Inaod (so too WH. marg.); A reads év Xpiot "Inaod. 

kal émt mavras om. N* ABC, 47. 67**, Boh. Aeth. Arm., Clem.-Alex. 
Orig. Did. Cyr.-Alex. Aug.: ins DEFGKL &c. én navtas alone is 
found in Jo. Damasc. Vulg. codd., so that eis mavras nal énl mavras would 
seem to be a conflation, or combination of two readings originally alterna- 
tives. If it were the true reading els would express ‘destination for’ all 
believers, éwi ‘ extension to’ them. 


23. ob ydp gor Siactok}. The Apostle is reminded of one of 
his main positions. The Jew has (in this respect) no real advantage 
over the Gentile; both alike need a righteousness which is not their 
own; and to both it is offered on the same terms. 

jpaprov. In English we may translate this ‘have sinned’ in 
accordance with the idiom of the language, which prefers to use 
the perfect where a past fact or series of facts is not separated by 
a clear interval from the present: see note on ii. r2. 

dorepotvrat: see Monro, Homeric Grammar, § 8 (3); mid. voice = 
‘feel want.’ Gif. well compares Matt. xix. 20 ri ért torepa; 
(objective, ‘What, as a matter of fact, is wanting to me?’) with 
Luke xv. 14 xal airés ffpfaro torepeiodat (subjective, the Prodigal 
begins to eel his destitution). 

tiis 86éms. There are two wholly distinct uses of this word: 
(x) = ‘opinion’ (a use not found in N. T.) and thence in 
particular ‘favourable opinion,’ ‘reputation’ (Rom. ii.’ 7, 10; 

ohn xii. 43 &c.); (2) by a use which came in with the 

XX as translation of Heb. 33 = (i) ‘visible brightness or 
splendour’ (Acts xxii. 11; 1#£ Cor. xv. 4o ff.); and hence 
(ii) the brightness which radiates from the presence of God, 
the visible glory conceived as resting on Mount Sinai (Ex. 
xxiv. 16), in the pillar of cloud (Ex. xvi. 10), in the tabernacle 
(Ex. xl. 34) or temple (1 Kings viii. 11; a Chron. v. 14), and 
specially between the cherubim on the lid of the ark (Ps. Ixxx. 1; 
Ex. xxv. 22; Rom. ix. 4 &c.); (iii) this visible splendour 
symbolized the Divine perfections, ‘the majesty or goodness of 
God as manifested to men’ (Lightfoot on Col. i. 11; comp. Eph. 
i. 6, 12, 173 iii. 16); (iv) these perfections are in a measure 
communicated to man through Christ (esp. 2 Cor. iv. 6, 
iii, 18). Both morally and physically a certain transfiguration 
takes place in the Christian, partially here, completely hereafter 
(comp. e.g. Rom. viii. 30 ¢dégarvev with Rom. v. 2 em’ éAmids ripe 
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Sd£ns rod Ocod, viii. 18 rv peArovoay SdEav amoxaruPOjva, 2 Tim, 
ii. 10 Sdéys aiwviov), The Rabbis held that Adam by the Fall lost 
six things, ‘the glory, life (immortality), his stature (which was 
above that of his descendants), the fruit of the field, the fruits of 
trees, and the light (by which the world was created, and which 
was withdrawn from it and reserved for the righteous in the world 
to come).’ It is explained that ‘the glory’ was a reflection from 
the Divine glory which before the Fall brightened Adam’s face 
(Weber, Al‘syn. Theol. p. 214). Clearly St. Paul conceives of this 
glory as in process of being recovered: the physical sensc is also 
enriched by its extension to attributes that are moral ana 
spiritual. 

The meaning of 8éfa in this connexion is well illustrated by 4 Ezr. vii. 4a 
{ed. Bensly = vi, 14 O. F. Fritzsche, p. 607], where the state of the blessed 
is described as megue meridiem, neque noctem, neque ante lucem (perh for 
anteluctum; vid. Bensly ad loc.|, megue nitorem, neque claritatem, neque 
lucem, nist solummodo splendorem claritatis Altissimi (perh. = dravyaoua 
défns “Yyiorov]. In quoting this passage Ambrose has sola Det fulvebtt 
claritas ; Dominus enim erit lux omnium (cf. Rev. xxi. 24). The blessed 
themselves shine with a brightness which is reflected from the face of God: 
tid. vv. 97, 98 | Bensly = 71, 72 O. F. Fritzsche] gsomodo tnctpret (médrree) 
vultus eorum fulgere sicut sol, et quomodo incipient stellarum adsimilari 
lumint... festinant enim videre vultum [etus| cut serviunt viventes et 
@ guo incipient gloriost mercedem recipere (cf. Matt. xiii. 43). 


24. Sixatodpevor. The construction and connexion of this word 
are difficult, and perhaps not to be determined with certainty. 
(i) Many leading scholars (De W. Mey. Lips. Lid. Win. Gr. § xlv. 
6 b) make dixacovpevoe mark a detail in, or assign a proof of, the 
condition described by torepotvra. In this case there would be 
a slight stress on dwpeav; men are far from God’s glory, because the 
state of righteousness has to be given them; they do nothing for 
it. But this is rather far-fetched. No such proof or further 
description of torepotyra is needed. It had already been proved 
by the actual condition of Jews as well as Gentiles; and to prove 
it by the gratuitousness of the justification would be an inversion 
of the logical order. (ii) torepotdvra: dixavovpevor is taken as = vore- 
podvrat xai Sixavodvras (Fri.) or = borepotpevoe Sieacodvra (Tholuck). 
But this is dubious Greek. (iii) dicatovpervos is not taken with whar 
precedes, but is made to begin a new clause. In that case there is 
an anacoluthon, and we must supply some such phrase as més 
kavxyopueba; (Oltr.). But that would be harsh, and a connecting 
particle seems wanted. (iv) Easier and more natural than any of 
these expedients seems to be, with Va. and Ewald, to make od ydp 
» « » vorepoiyra practically a parenthesis, and to take the nom. 
Sixaovpevor ‘as suggested by mavres in ver. 23, but in sense referring 
rather to rovs morevovras in ver. 22.. No doubt such a construction 
would be irregular, but it may be questioned whether it is toa 
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irregular for St. Paul. The Apostle frequently gives a new turn to 
a sentence under the influence of some expression which is really 
subordinate to the main idea. Perhaps as near a parallel as any 
would be 2 Cor. viii. 18, 19 ooverrényrauev dé rov ddehpov .. o 
6 Exawos év rp ebayyedio . . . ob pédvoy S€é, GAdd kal xeporornbets (as if 
és emawvetrac had preceded). 

Swpedv tH adtod xdpirt. Each of these phrases strengthens the 
other in a very emphatic way, the position of avrod further laying 
stress on the fact that this manifestation of free favour on the part 
of God is unprompted by any other external cause than the one 
which is mentioned (dca THs drokvTpocews), 

dmodutpdcews. It is contended, esp. by Oltramare, (i) that 
ic and dmodvrpdéo in classical Greek = not ‘to pay a ransom,’ 
but ‘to take a ransom,’ ‘to put to ransom,’ or ‘release on ransom,’ 
as a conqueror releases his prisoners (the only example given of 
awodvtpwots is Plut, Pomp. 24 wodéwv aiypadatwy dmodutpoceas, where 
the word has this sense of ‘ putting to ransom’); (ii) that in LXX 
Aurpotaba is frequently used of the Deliverance from Egypt, the 
Exodus, in which there is no question of ransom (so Ex. vi. 6, 
xv. 13; Deut. vii. 8; ix. 26; xiii. 5, &c.: cf. also dmodurpace 
Ex. xxi. 8, of the ‘release’ of a slave by her master). The subst. 
dmodirpacts occurs only in one place, Dan. iv. 30 [29 or 32], LXX 
6 xpdvos pou tis drrohurpacecs nrbe of Nebuchadnezzar’s recovery 
from his madness. Hence it is inferred (cf. also Westcott, Hed. 
p. 296, and Ritschl, Rechtfert. u. Versohn. ii. 220 ff.) that here and 
in similar passages dmrodvtpwors denotes ‘ deliverance’ simply without 
any idea of ‘ransom.’ There is no doubt that this part of the 
metaphor might be dropped. But in view of the clear resolution of 
the expression in Mark x. 45 (Matt. xx. 28) dodvar riv yruxiy abrod 
Aur poy avri TOAhGy, and in 1 Tim. ii. 6 6 Sods éavréy dvtidurpov tmép 
mavrwv, and in view also of the many passages in which Christians 
are said to be ‘bought,’ or ‘bought with a price’ (1 Cor. vi. 20, 
vii. 23; Gal. iii. 13; 2 Pet. ii. 1; Rev. v. g: cf. Acts xx. 28; 
1 Pet. i. 18, 19), we can hardly resist the conclusion that the idea 
of the Avrpoy retains its full force, that it is identical with the run, 
and that both are ways of describing the Death of Christ. The 
emphasis is on the cost of man’s redemption. We need not press 
the metaphor yet a step further by asking (as the ancients did) to 
whom the ransom or price was paid. It was required by that 
ultimate necessity which has made the whole course of things what 
it has been; but this necessity is far beyond our powers to grasp 
or gauge. 


Se év XpiorG Inood. We owe to Haussleiter (Der Glaube Jesse Christi, 
ik 16) the interesting observation that wherever the phrase év Xporg or ey 
Kporg ‘Ingod occurs there is no single instance of the variants év ‘Inaov or 
ty “Incot Xpiorg. This is significant, because in other combinations the 
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variants are frequent. It is also what we should expect, because éy Xpa7Q 
mes évy Xpiorg Ino. always relate to the glorified Christ, not to the historic 
esus. 


25. mpoéSero may = either (i) ‘whom God proposed to Himself,’ 
‘ purposed,’ ‘designed’ (Orig. Pesh.); or (ii) ‘whom God set forth 
publicly’ (proposuzt Vulg.). Both meanings would be in full ac- 
cordance with the teaching of St. Paul both elsewhere and in this 
Epistle. For (i) we may compare the idea of the Divine mpdGecis 
in ch, ix. 11 (viii. 28); Eph, iii. rr (i. 11); 2 Tim, i. g; also 
1 Pet. i. 20. For (ii) compare esp. Gal. iii. 1 ols xar’ dpOadpods 
"Incois Xpiords mpoeypady éeoravpwpévos. But when we turn to the 
immediate context we find it so full of terms denoting publicity 
(weavépwrat, eis evdecEw, mpds rhv evdeEw) that the latter sense seems 
preferable. The Death of Christ is not only a manifestation of the 
righteousness of God, but a v7szb/e manifestation and one to which 
appeal can be made. 

iAaorptoy: usually subst. meaning strictly ‘place or vehicle of 
propitiation, but originally neut. of adj. Aaornpwos (idacripior 
érideua Ex. xxv. 16 [17], where however Gif. takes the two words 
as substantives in apposition). In LXX of the Pentateuch, as in 
Heb. ix. 5, the word constantly stands for the ‘lid of the ark,’ or 
‘mercy-seat, so called from the fact of its being sprinkled with the 
blood of the sacrifices on the Day of Atonement. A number of 
the best authorities (esp. Gif. Va. Lid. Ritschl, Rechifert. u. Versohn. 
ii, 169 ff. ed. 2) take the word here in this sense, arguing (i) that 
it suits the emphatic avrod in év r@ avrov alate; (ii) that through 
LXX it would be by far the most familiar usage; (iii) that the 
Greek commentators (as Gif, has shown in detail) unanimously give 
it this sense; (iv) that the idea is specially appropriate inasmuch as 
on Christ rests the fulness of the Divine glory, ‘the true Shekinah,’ 
and it is natural to connect with His Death the culminating rite in 
the culminating service of Atonement. But, on the other hand, 
there is great harshness, not to say confusion, in making Christ at 
once priest and victim and place of sprinkling. Origen it is true 
does not shrink from this; he says expressly zmventes tgt/ur . . . esse 
ipsum ef propittatorium et pontificem e¢ hosthiam quae offertur pro 
populo (im Rom. iii. 8, p. 213 Lomm.). But although there is 
a partial analogy for this in Heb, ix. 11-14, 23-x. 22, whee 
Christ is both priest and victim, it is straining the image yet further 
to identify Him with the taornpwor, The Christian taorjpiov, or 
‘place of sprinkling,’ in the literal sense, is rather the Cross. It is 
also something of a point (if we are right in giving the sense of 
publicity to mpocOero) that the sprinkling of the mercy-seat was just 
the one rite which was withdrawn from the sight of the people. 
Another way of taking itagrnpiov is to supply with it @dua on the 
analogy of TwTHpLoP,, TEACOTH PLOY, Xapiornpior, This too is strongly 
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supported (esp. by the leading German commentators, De W. Fri. 
Mey. Lips.). But there seems to be no clear instance of iAaornproy 
used in this sense. Neither is there satisfactory proof that idaor. 
(subst.) = in a general sense ‘instrument or means of propitiation.’ 
It appears therefore simplest to take it as adj. accus. masc. added 
as predicate to ov. There is evidence that the word was current as 
an adj. at this date (Aacrnpioy priya Joseph. Ants, XVI vil. 1° 
itaotypiov Gavarov 4 Macc. xvii. 22*, and other exx.). The 
objection that the adj. is not applied properly to persons counts 
for very little, because of the extreme rarity of the sacrifice of 
a person. Here however it is just this personal element which is 
most important. It agrees with the context that the term chosen 
should be rather one which generalizes the character of propitiatory 
sacrifice than one which exactly reproduces a particular feature of 
such sacrifice. 


The Latin versions do not help us: they give all three renderings, pro- 
pitiatorium, propitiatorem, and propitiationem. Syr. is also ambiguous. 
The Coptic clearly favours the mase. rendering adopted above. 

It may be of some interest to compare the Jewish teaching on the subject 
of Atonement. ‘When a man thinks, I will just go on sinning and repent 
later, no help is given him from above to make him repent. He who 
thinks, I will but just sin and the Day of Atonement will bring me forgive- 
ness, such an one gets no forgiveness through the Day of Atonement. 
Offences of man against God the Day of Atonement can atone; offences of 
man against his fellow-man the Day of Atonement cannot atone until he has 
given satisfaction to his fellow-man’ ; and more to the same effect (Mishnah, 
Tract. Joma, viii. 9, af. Winter u. Wiinsche, /ud. Lit. p. 98). We get 
a more advanced system of casuistry in Tosephta, 7ract. Joma, v: ‘R. Ismael 
said, Atonement is of four kinds. He who transgresses a positive command 
and repents is at once forgiven according to the Scripture, “ Return, ye back- 
sliding children, I will heal your backslidings” (Jer. iii. 23 [22]). He who 
transgresses a negative command or prohibition and repents has the atone- 
ment held in suspense by his repentance, and the Day of Atonement makes. 
it effectual, according to the Scripture, ‘‘ For on this day shall atonement be 
made for you” (Lev. xvi. 30). If a man commits a sin for which is decreed 
extermination or capital punishment and repents, his repentance and the 
Day of Atonement together keep the atonement in suspense, and suffering 
brings it home, according to the Scripture, ‘I will visit their transgression 
with the rod and their iniquity with stripes” (Ps. lxxxix. 33 [32]). But 
when a man profanes the Name of God and repents, his repentance has not 
the power to keep atonement in suspense, and the Day of Atonement has 
not the power to atone, but repentance and the Day of Atonement atone 
one third, sufferings on the remaining days of the year atone one third, and 
the day of death completes the atonement according to the Scripture, 
‘* Surely this iniquity shall not be expiated by you till you die” (Is. xxii. 14). 
This teaches that the day of death completes the atonement. Sin-offering 
and trespass-offering and death and the Day of Atonement all being ano 
atonement without repentance, because it is written in Lev. xxiii. 21 (?) 
‘Only,’ i.e. when he turns from his evil way does be obtain atonement, 
otherwise he obtains no atonement’ (of. cit. p. 154). 


* Some MSS. read here dd... ro} Dacrypioy rod Gavdrow abray (O. F. 
Fritzsche ad /oc.). 
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Sid rijs wlotews: 3a micreas NC*D* FG 67** al, Tisch. WH. text. 
The art. seems here rather more correct, pointing back as it would do to &a 
miorews “I, X. in ver. 22; it is found in B and the mass of later authorities, 
but there is a strong phalanx on the other side; B is not infallible in such 
company (cf. xi. 6). 


é + adtod atyare: not with micrews (though this would be 
a quite legitimate combination ; see Gif. ad loc.), but with mpoéero 
agrnpiov: the shedding and sprinkling of the blood is a principal 
idea, not secondary. 

The significance of the Sacrificial Bloodshedding was twofold. 
The blood was regarded by the Hebrew as essentially the seat of 
life (Gen. ix. 4; Lev. xvii. 11; Deut. xii. 23). Hence the death 
of the victim was not only a death but a setting free of life; the 
application of the blood was an application of life; and the 
offering of the blood to God was an offering of life. In this lay 
more especially the virtue of the sacrifice (Westcott, Ep. Jo. p. 34 ff. ; 
Heb. p. 293 f.). 

For the prominence which is given to the Bloodshedding in 
connexion with the Death of Christ see the passages collected 
below. 

eis Evdeigiy: eis denotes the final and remote object, mpds the 
nearer object. The whole plan of redemption from its first 
conception in the Divine Mind aimed at the exhibition of God’s 
Righteousness, And the same exhibition of righteousness was 
kept in view in a subordinate part of that plan, viz. the forbearance 
which God displayed through long ages towards sinners. For the 
punctuation and structure of the sentence see below. For deck 
see on ch. ii. 15: here too the sense is that of ‘ proof by an appeal 
to fact.’ 

eis Evderguv tis Sixarocdvns attod. In what sense can the Death 
of Christ be said to demonstrate the righteousness of God? It 
demonstrates it by showing the impossibility of simply passing over 
sin. It does so by a great and we may say cosmical act, the 
nature of which we are not able wholly to understand, but which 
at least presents analogies to the rite of sacrifice, and to that 

articular form of the rite which had for its object propitiation. 

he whole Sacrificial system was symbolical; and its wide diffusion 
showed -that it was a mode of religious expression specially 
appropriate to that particular stage in the world’s development. 
Was it to lapse entirely with Christianity? The writers of the 
New Testament practically answer, No. The necessity for it still 
existed; the great fact of sin and guilt remained ; there was still the 
same bar tc the offering of acceptable worship. To meet this fact 
and to remove this bar, there had been enacted an Event which 
possessed the significance of sacrifice. And to that event the N. T. 
writers appealed as satisfying the conditions which the righteousness 
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of God required. See the longer Note on ‘The Death of Christ 
considered as a Sacrifice’ below. 

Sia thy mépecwy: not ‘for the remission, as AV., which gives 
@ somewhat unusual (though, as we shall see on iv. 25, not 
impossible) sense to did, and also a wrong sense to mdpeow, but 
‘because of the pretermission, or passing over, of foregone sins.’ 
For the difference between dpecis and dpeois see Trench, Syn. 
p. 110 ff.: mdpeors = ‘putting aside,’ temporary suspension of 
punishment which may at some later date be inflicted ; ageous = 
‘putting away,’ complete and unreserved forgiveness. 


It is possible that the thought of this passage may have been suggested by 
Wisd. xi. 23 [24] wal mapopGs duaptnuara dvOpwrov els perdvoiav. There 
will be found in Trench, of. c#f. p. 111, an account of a controversy which 
arose out of this verse in Holland at the end of the sixteenth and beginning 
of the seventeenth centuries. 


dpaptnpdtrev: as contrasted with dyapria, audprye = the single 
act of sin, duapria = the permanent principle of which such an act 
is the expression. 

év tH dvoxy: év either (i) denotes mofive, as Mey., &c. (Grimm, 
Lex. s. v. év, 5 €); or (ii) it is temporal, ‘during the forbearance of 
God.’ Of these (i) is preferable, because the whole context deals 
with the scheme as it lay in the Divine Mind, and the relation of 
its several parts to each other, 

évox: see on ii. 4, and note that dvoyy is related to wapeows as 
xapts is related to adeais. 

26. mpds thy EvderEwv: to be connected closely with the preceding 
clause: the stop which separates this verse from the last should be 
wholly removed, and the pause before 8a rv mapeow somewhat 
lengthened; we should represent it in English by a dash or semi- 
colon. We may represent the various pauses in the passage in some 
such way as this: ‘Whom God set forth as propitiatory—through 
faith—in His own blood—for a display of His righteousness ; 
because of the passing-over of foregone sins in the forbearance of 
God with a view to the display of His righteousness at the present 
moment, so that He might be at once righteous (Himself) and 
declaring righteous him who has for his motive faith in Jesus.’ Gif. 
seems to be successful in proving that this is the true construction : 
(i) otherwise it is difficult to account for the change of the preposi- 
tion from es to mpéds ; (ii) the art. is on this view perfectly accounted 
for, ‘the same display’ as that just mentioned ; (iii) ra» mpoyeyo- 
vérwy Gpaptrnpdrev seems to be contrasted with év r@ viv xarp@ ; (iv) the 
construction thus most thoroughly agrees with St. Paul’s style 
elsewhere: see Gifford’s note and compare the passage quoted 
Eph. iii. 3-5, also Rom. iii. 7, 8, ii. 14-16. 

Sixatoy kat Sixatodvra, This is the key-phrase which establishes 
the connexion between the S&caocivy Geod, and the diaroovyn ex 
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riotews. It is not that ‘God is righteous and yet duclares righteous 
the believer in Jesus,’ but that ‘ He is righteous and also, we might 
almost say and therefore, declares righteous the believer.’ The 
words indicate no opposition between justice and mercy. Rather 
that which seems to us and which really is an act of mercy is the 
direct outcome of the ‘ righteousness’ which is a wider and more 
adequate name than justice. It is the essential righteousness of 
God which impels Him to set in motion that sequence of events in 
the sphere above and in the sphere below which leads to the free 
forgiveness of the believer and starts him on his way with a clean 
page to his record. 

tov éx wiotews: ‘him whose ruling motive is faith’; contrast 
of €& épiOcias ch. ii. 8 5 doo €€ ¢vyov vépou (‘as many as depend on 
works of law’) Gal. iii. 10. 


/ 


The Death of Christ considered as a Sacrifice. 


It is impossible to get rid from this passage of the douhie idea 
(1) of a sacrifice ; (2) of a sacrifice which is propitiatory. In any 
case the phrase ¢v r@ avrov atuar: carries with it the idea of sacrificial 
bloodshedding. And whatever sense we assign to iacrnpror— 
whether we directly supply Oda, or whether we supply emiécua and 
regard it as equivalent to the mercy-seat, or whether we take it as 
an adj.in agreement with év—the fundamental idea which underlies 
the word must be that of propitiation. And further, when we ask, 
Who is propitiated? the answer can only be ‘God. Nor is it 
possible to separate this propitiation from the Death of the Son. 

Quite apart from this passage it is not difficult to prove that these 
two ideas of sacrifice and propitiation lie at the root of the teaching 
not only of St. Paul but of the New Testament generally. Before 
considering their significance it may be well first to summarize this 
evidence briefly. 

(x) As in the passage before us, so elsewhere, the stress which is 
laid on aipa is directly connected with the idea of sacrifice. We 
have it in St. Paul, in Rom. v. 9; Eph. i. 7, ii. 13; Col. i. 20 (8:4 rod 
aiparos Tov oTavpod). We have it for St. Peter in 1 Pet. i. 2 (pavticp 
aiwaros) and 19 (ripio aipars os apuvod duwpov cai doridov), For 
St. John we have it in 1 Jo. i. 7, and in v. 6, 8. It also comes 
out distinctly in several places in the Apocalypse (i. 5, v. 9, Vil. 14, 
Xl. 11, xiii. 8). It is a leading idea very strongly represented in 
Ep. to Hebrews (especially in capp. ix, x, xiii). There is also the 
strongest reason to think that this Apostolic teaching was suggested 
by words of our Lord Himself, who spoke of His approaching 
death in terms proper to a sacrifice such as that by which the First 
Covenant had been inaugurated (comp. 1 Cor. xi. 25 with Mau, 
xxvi 28; Mark xiv. 24 [perhaps not Luke xxii. 20]). 
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Many of these passages besides the mention of bloodshedding 
and the death of the victim (Apoc. v. 6, 12, xili. 8 dpviov éoqaypévov : 
cf. v. 9) call attention to other details in the act of sacrifice (e. g. 
the sprinkling of the blood, favriouds x Pet. i. 2; Heb. xii. 24: 
cf. Heb. ix. 13, 19, 21). 

We observe also that the Death of Christ is compared not only 
to one but to several of the leading forms of Levitical sacrifice: te 
the Passover (John i. 29, xix. 36; 1 Cor. v. 8, and the passages 
which speak of the ‘lamb’ in 1 Pet. and Apoc.); to the sacrifices 
of the Day of Atonement (so apparently in the passage from which 
we start, Rom. iii. 25, also in Heb. ii. 17; ix. 12, 14, 15, and 
perhaps 1 Jo. ii. 2,iv. 10; 1 Pet. ii. 24); to the ratification of the 
Covenant (Matt. xxvi. 28, &c.; Heb. ix. 15-22); to the sin-offering 
(Rom. viii. 3; Heb. xiii. 11; 1 Pet. iii. 18, and possibly if not 
under the earlier head, 1 Jo. ii. 2, iv. 10). 

(2) In a number of these passages as well as in others, both 
from the Epistles of St. Paul and from other Apostolic writings, 
the Death of Christ is directly connected with the forgiveness of 
sins (e.g. Matt. xxvi. 28; Acts v. 30 f,, apparently; 1 Cor. xv. 3; 
a Cor. v.21; Eph. i. 7; Col. i..14 and 20; Tit. i, 14; Mebiig, 
ix. 28, x. 12 al.; 1 Pet. ii. 24, iii. 18; 1 Jo. ii. 2,iv. 103 Apoc.i. §). 
The author of Ep. to Hebrews generalizes from the ritual system 
of the Old Covenant that sacrificial bloodshedding is necessary in 
every case, or nearly in every case, to place the worshipper in a 
condition of fitness to approach the Divine Presence (Heb. ix. 22 
cal oxedov e€v atuats mavra xaapiterat kata Tov yduorv, Kat xapis 
aivarexxvolas ov yiverat apeots). The use of the different words 
denoting ‘propitiation’ is all to the same effect (Aaorjpiov Rom. 
iii. 25; ikaopds 1 Jo. ii. 2, iv. 10; AdoxeoOar Heb. ii. 17). 

This strong convergence of Apostolic writings of different and 
varied character seems to show that the idea of Sacrifice as applied 
to the Death of Christ cannot be put aside as a merely passing 
metaphor, but is interwoven with the very weft and warp of 
primitive Christian thinking, taking its start (if we may trust our 
traditions) from words of Christ Himself. What it all amounts to 
is that the religion of the New Testament, like the religion of the 
Old, has the idea of sacrifice as one of its central conceptions, not 
however scattered over an elaborate ceremonial system but concen- 
trated in a single many-sided and far-reaching act. 

It will be seen that this throws back a light over the Old 
Testament sacrifices—and indeed not only over them but over the 
sacrifices of ethnic religion—and shows that they were something 
more than a system of meaningless butchery, that they had a real 
spiritual significance, and that they embodied deep principles of 
religion in forms suited to the apprehension of the age to which they 
were given and capable of gradual refinement and purification. 
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In this connexion it may be worth while to quote a striking 
passage from a writer of great, if intermittent, insight, who approaches 
the subject from a thoroughly detached and independent stand- 
point. In his last series of Slade lectures delivered in Oxford ( Zhe 
Art of England, 1884, p. 14 f.), Mr. Ruskin wrote as follows: 
‘None of you, who have the least acquaintance with the general 
tenor of my own teaching, will suspect me of any bias towards the 
doctrine of vicarious Sacrifice, as it is taught by the modern 
Evangelical Preacher. But the great mystery of the idea of 
Sacrifice itself, which has been manifested as one united and 
solemn instinct by all thoughtful and affectionate races, since the 
world became peopled, is founded on the secret truth of benevolent 
energy which all men who have tried to gain it have learned—that 
you cannot save men from death but by facing it for them, nor 
from sin but by resisting it for them . . . Some day or other 
—probably now very soon—too probably by heavy afflictions of 
the State, we shall be taught . . . that all the true good and 
glory even of this world—not to speak of any that is to come, must 
be bought still, as it always has been, with our toil, and with our 
tears.’ 

After all the writer of this and the Evangelical Preacher whom 
he repudiates are not so very far apart. It may be hoped that the 
Preacher too may be willing to purify his own conception and to 
strip it of some quite unbiblical accretions, and he will then find 
that the central verity for which he contends is not inadequately 
stated in the impressive words just quoted. 

The idea of Vicarious Suffering is not the whole and not 
perhaps the culminating point in the conception of Sacrifice, for 
Dr. Westcott seems to have sufficiently shown that the centre of 
the symbolism of Sacrifice lies not in the death of the victim but 
in the offering of its life. This idea of Vicarious Suffering, which is 
nevertheless in all probability the great difficulty and stumbling- 
block in the way of the acceptance of Bible teaching on this head, 
was revealed once and for all time in Isaiah liiii No one who 
reads that chapter with attention can fail to see the profound truth 
which lies behind it—a truth which seems to gather up in one all 
that is most pathetic in the world’s history, but which when it has 
done so turns upon it the light of truly prophetic and divine inspira- 
tion, gently lifts the veil from the accumulated mass of pain and 
sorrow, and shows beneath its unspeakable value in the working out 
of human redemption and regeneration and the sublime consolations 
by which for those who can enter into them it is accompanied. 

I said that this chapter gathers up in one all that is most pathetic 
in the world’s history. It gathers it up as it were in a single 
typical Figure. We look at the lineaments of that Figure, and 
then we transfer our gaze and we recognize them all translated 
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from idea into reality, and embodied in marvellous perfection upon 
Calvary. 

Following the example of St. Paul and St. John and the Epistle 
to the Hebrews we speak of something in this great Sacrifice, which 
we call ‘Propitiation.. We believe that the Holy Spirit spoke 
through these writers, and that it was His Will that we should use 
this word. But it is a word which we must leave it to Him to 
interpret. We drop our plummet into the depth, but the line 
attached to it is too short, and it does not touch the bottom. The 
awful processes of the Divine Mind we cannot fathom. Sufficient 
for us to know that through the virtue of the One Sacrifice our 
sacrifices are accepted, that the barrier which Sin places between us 
and God is removed, and that there is a ‘ sprinkling ’ which makes 
us free to approach the throne of grace. 

This, it may still be objected, is but a ‘fiction of mercy.’ All 
mercy, all forgiveness, is of the nature of fiction. It consists in 
treating men better than they deserve. And if we ‘being evil’ 
exercise the property of mercy towards each other, and exercise it 
not rarely out of consideration for the merit of someone else than 
the offender, shall not our Heavenly Father do the same? 


CONSEQUENCES OF THE NEW SYSTEM. 


III. 27-81. Hence it follows (1) that no claim can be 
made on the ground of human merit, for there ts no merit 
in Faith (vv. 27, 28); (2) that Few and Gentile are on the 
same footing, for there ts but one God, and Faith ts the only 
mcans of acceptance with Him (vv. 29, 30). 

An objector may say that Law ts thus abrogated. On the 
contrary its deeper principles are fulfilled, as the history of 
Abraham will show (ver. 31). 


There are two consequences which I draw, and one that an 
objector may draw, from this. The first is that such a method of 
obtaining righteousness leaves no room for human claims or merit. 
Any such thing is once for all shut out. For the Christian system 
is not one of works—in which there might have been room for 
merit—but one of Faith. ** Thus (ody, but see Crz#. ote) we believe 
that Faith is the condition on which a man is pronounced righteous, 
and not a round of acts done in obedience to law. | 

*® The second consequence [already hinted at in ver. 22] is that 
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Jew and Gentile are on the same footing. If they are not, then 
God must be God of the Jews in some exclusive sense in which 
He is not God of the Gentiles. Is that so? Not if I am right 
in affirming that there is but one God, Who requires but one 
condition—Faith, on which He is ready to treat as ‘righteous’ 
alike the circumcised and the uncircumcised—the circumcised with 
whom Faith is the moving cause, and the uncircumcised with whom 
the same Faith is both moving cause and sole condition of their 
acceptance, 

* The objector asks: Does not such a system throw ever Law 
altogether? Far from it. Law itself (speaking through the Penta- 
teuch) lays down principles (Faith and Promise) which find their 
true fulfilment in Christianity. 


27. déexdeio$y: an instance of the ‘summarizing’ force of the 
worist; ‘it is shut out once for all,’ ‘ by one decisive act.’ 
St. Paul has his eye rather upon the decisiveness of the act than upon its 


continued result. In English it is more natural to us to express decisiveness 
by laying stress upon the result—‘ és shut out.’ 


%a mofou vdzou: vépou here may be paraphrased ‘ system,’ ‘ Law’ 
being the typical expression to the ancient mind of a ‘constituted 
order of things.’—Under what kind of system is this result obtained ? 
Under a system the essence of which is Faith. 


Similar metaphorical uses of yéyos would be ch. vii. a1, 23; viii. 3; =. 31, 
on which see the Notes. 


28. ody recapitulates and summarizes what has gone before. 
The result of the whole matter stated briefly is that God declares 
righteous, &c. But it must be confessed that yap gives the better 
sense. We do not want a summary statement in the middle of an 
argument which is otherwise coherent. The alternative reading, 
Aoyi(éueOa ydp, helps that coherence. [The Jew’s] boasting is 
excluded, decause justification turns on nothing which is the peculiar 
possession of the Jew but on Faith. And so Gentile and Jew are 
on the same footing, as we might expect they would be, seeing 
that they have the same God. 

oy BCD*K LP &c.; Syrr. (Pesh.-Harcl.); Chrys. Theodrt. a/,; Weiss 

RV. WH. marg.: yap RAD*EFG al. plur.; Latt. (Vet.-Vulg.) Boh. 

Arm. ; Orig.-lat. Ambrst. Aug.; Tisch. WH. text RV. marg. The evidenca 

for yap is largely Western, but it is combined with an element (N A, Boh.) 

which in this instance is probably not Western; so that the reading would 
be carried back beyond the point of divergence of two most ancient lines of 
text. On the other hand B admits in this Epistle some comparatively late 
readings (cf. xi. 6) and the authorities associated with it are inferior (BC in 

Epp. is not so strong a combination as BC in Gospp.). We prefer the 

reading yap. 
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SixarodcAar: we must hold fast to the rendering ‘is declared 
righteous,’ not ‘is made righteous’; cf. oni. 17. 

avOpwnov: any human being. 

29. 7 presents, but only to dismiss, an alternative hypothesis on 
the assumption of which the Jew might still have had something to 
boast of. In rejecting this, St. Paul once more emphatically 
asserts his main position. There is but one law (Faith), and there 
is but one Judge to administer it. Though faith is spoken of in 
this abstract way it is of course Christian faith, faith in Christ. 

povov: pévev B al. plur.. WH. marg.; perhaps assimilated to ‘Iovdalew 
ee. kal dOvar, 

80. elrep: decisively attested in place of éneftep. The old distinction 
drawn between ef wep and ef ye was that ef wep is used of a condition which 
is assumed without implying whether it is rightly or wrongly assumed, ef ye 
of a condition which carries with it the assertion of its own reality (Hermann 
on Viger, p. 831; Baumlein, Griech. Partikeln, p. 64). It is doubtful 
whether this distinction holds in Classical Greek; it can hardly hold for 
N.T. But in any case both ef mep and ei ye lay some stress on the condition, 
as a condition: cf. Monro, Homerte Grammar, §§ 353, 354 ‘The Particle 
nép is evidently a shorter form of the Preposition mépt, which in its adverbial 
use has the meaning beyond, exceedingly. Accordingly mép is tutensive, 
denoting that the word to which it is subjoined is true in a high degree, in 
its fullest sense, &c.... ye is used like mép to emphasize a particular word 
or phrase. It does not however txtensify the meaning, or insist on the fact 
as true, but only calls attention to the word or fact....In a Conditional ~ 
Protasis (with 6s, dre, ef, &c.), ye emphasizes the condition as such: hence 
ei ye if only, always supposing that, On the other hand ef wep means 
supposing ever so much, hence tf really (Lat. st guidem).’ 


xk wlotews ... Sd THs mioTaws: ex denotes ‘source, did ‘attend- 
ant circumstances. The Jew is justified ée micrews did meptropigs : 
the force at work is faith, the channel through which it works is 
circumcision. ‘The Gentile is justified é micrews at dia rijs miorews : 
no special channel, no special conditions are marked out; faith is 
the one thing needful, it is itself ‘ both law and impulse.’ 

Sua THs 6«wlotews = ‘the same faith, ‘the faith just men- 
tioned.’ 

81. katrapyoipev: see on ver. 3 above. 

vépov tordpev. If, as we must needs think, ch. iv contains the 
proof of the proposition laid down in this verse, véuov must = ulti- 
mately and virtually the Pentateuch. But it = the Pentateuch not 
as an isolated Book but as the most conspicuous and representative 
expression of that great system of Law which prevailed everywhere 
until the coming of Christ. 

The Jew looked at the O. T., and he saw there Law, Obedience 
to Law or Works, Circumcision, Descent from Abraham. St. Paul 
said, Look again and look deeper, and you will see—not Law but 
Promise, not works but Faith—of which Circumcision is only the 
seal, not literal descent from Abraham but spiritual descent. All 
these things are realized in Christianity. 
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And then further, whereas Law (all Law and any kind of 
Law) was only an elaborate machinery for producing right action, 
there too Christianity stepped in and accomplished, as if with the 
stroke of a wand, all that the Law strove to do without success 
(Rom. xiii. 10 mAnpopa obv vépov 4 dyden Compared with Gal. v. 6 
mloves de dydnns évepyoupern). 


THE FAITH OF ABRAHAM. 


Iv. 1-8. TZake the crucial case of Abraham. He, like 
the Christian, was declared righteous, not on account of his 
works—as something earned, but by the free gift of God in 
response to his faith. And David describes a similar state 
of things. The happiness of which he speaks ts due, not to 
stnlessness but to God’s free forgiveness of sins. 


*Opsyector. You speak of the history of Abraham. Surely 
he, the ancestor by natural descent of our Jewish race, might plead 
privilege and merit. *If we Jews are right in supposing that God 
accepted him as righteous for his works—those illustrious acts of 
his—he has something to boast of. 

St. Paut. Perhaps he has before men, but not before God. 
* For look at the Word of God, that well-known passage of Scrip- 
ture, Gen. xv. 6. What do we find there? Nothing about works, 
but ‘Abraham put faith in God,’ and it (i. e. his faith) was credited 
to him as if it were righteousness. 

‘This proves that there was no question of works. For a work- 
man claims his pay as a debt due to him; it is not an act of 
favour. *But to one who is not concerned with works but puts 
faith in God Who pronounces righteous not the actually righteous 
(in which there would be nothing wonderful) but the ungodly—to 
such an one his faith is credited for righteousness. 

*Just as again David in Ps. xxxii describes how God ‘pro- 
nounces happy’ (in the highest sense) those to whom he attributes 
righteousness without any reference to works: 7‘ Happy they,’ he 
says,—not ‘who have been guilty of no breaches of law,’ but 
‘whose breaches of law have been forgiven and whose sins are 
veiled from sight. *A happy man is he whose sin Jehovah will 
not enter in His book.’ 
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1ff. The main argument of this chapter is quite clear but 
the opening clauses are slightly embarrassed and obscure, due 
as it would seem to the crossing of other lines of thought with 
the main lines. The proposition which the Apostle sets him- 
self to prove is that Law, and more particularly the Pentateuch, 
is not destroyed but fulfilled by the doctrine which he preaches. 
But the way of putting this is affected by two thoughts, which still 
exert some influence from the last chapter, (i) the question as to 
the advantage of the Jew, (ii) the pride or boasting which was 
a characteristic feature in the character of the Jew but which 
St. Paul held to be ‘excluded.’ Hitherto these two points have 
been considered in the broadest and most general manner, but 
St. Paul now narrows them down to the particular and crucial case 
of Abraham. The case of Abraham was the centre and strong- 
hold of the whole Jewish position. If therefore it could be shown 
that this case made for the Christian conclusion and not for the 
Jewish, the latter broke down altogether. This is what St. Paul 
now undertakes to prove; but at the outset he glances at the two 
side issues—main issues in ch. iii which become side issues in 
ch, iv—the claim of ‘advantage,’ or special privilege, and the pride 
which the Jewish system generated. For the sake of clearness we 
put these thoughts into the mouth of the objector. He is of course 
still a supposed objector; St. Paul is really arguing with himself; 
but the arguments are such as he might very possibly have met 
with in actual controversy (see on iii. 1 ff.). 

1. The first question is one of reading. There is an important 
variant turning upon the position or presence of edpyxévar. (1) 
K LP, &c., Theodrt. and later Fathers (the Syriac Versions which 
are quoted by Tischendorf supply no evidence) place it after rdp 
mponatopa nuav. It is then taken with xara oapxa: ‘ What shall we 
say that A. has gained by his natural powers unaided by the grace 
of God?’ So Bp. Bull after Theodoret. Bei fee however, 
even with this reading, takes xara odpxa with marépa: tmepBardy yap 
ro kata odpkaj., But this is inconsistent with the context. The 
question is not, what Abraham had gained by the grace of God or 
without it, but whether the new system professed by St. Paul left 
him any gain or advantage at all, (2) NAC DE FG, some cur- 
sives, Vulg. Boh. Arm. Aeth., Orig.-lat. Ambrstr. and others, place 
after ¢potpev. In that case xara odpea goes not with evpyxévar but 
with rév mpordropa nev which it simply defines, ‘our natural pro- 
genitor.’ (3) But a small group, B, 47*, and apparently Chrysostom 
from the tenor of his comment, though the printed editions give it 
in his text, omit etpyxévae altogether. Then the idea of ‘gain’ 
drops out and we translate simply ‘What shall we say as to 
Abraham our forefather?’ &c. The opponents of B will say that 
the sense thus given is suspiciously easy: it is certainly more 
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satisfactory than that of either of the other readings. The point is 
not what Abraham got by his righteousness, but how he got his 
righteousness—by the method of works or by that of faith. Does 
the nature of A.’s righteousness agree better with the Jewish 
system, or with St. Paul’s? The idea of ‘gain’ was naturally 
imported from ch. iii. 1, 9. There is no reason why a right reading 
should not be preserved in a small group, and the fluctuating 
position of a word often points to doubtful genuineness. We 
therefore regard the omission of etpyxévae as probable with WH. 
fext Tr. RV. marg. For the construction comp. John i. 15 obros 
fv bv elroy, 


1~5. One or two small questions of form may be noticed. In ver. 1 
npondropa (N**te A BC* al.) is decisively attested for marépa, which is 
found in the later MSS. and commentators. In ver. 3 the acute and sleepless 
critic Origen thinks that St. Paul wrote "A@pay (with Heb. of Gen. xv, ct. 
Gen. xvii. 5), but that Gentile scribes who were less scrupulous as to the 
text of Scripture substituted "ABpady. It is more probable that St. Paul had 
before his mind the established and significant name throughout: he quotes 
Gen. xvii. 5 in ver.17. In ver. 5 a small group (6 D* F G) have doef, on 
which form see WH. /ntrod. App. p. 157 {.; Win. Gr. ed. 8, § ix. 8; Tisch. 
on Heb. vi. 19. In this instance the attestation may be wholly Western, but 
not in others. 


Tov mpomdropa jpov. This description of Abraham as ‘our fore- 
father’ is one of the arguments used by those who would make the 
majority of the Roman Church consist of Jews. St. Paul is not 
very careful to distinguish between himself and his readers in such 
a matter. For instance in writing to the Corinthians, who were 
undoubtedly for the most part Gentiles, he speaks of ‘our fathers’ 
as being under the cloud and passing through the sea (1 Cor. x. 1). 
There is the less reason why he should discriminate here as he is 
just about to maintain that Abraham is the father of a// believers, 
Jew and Gentile alike,—though it is true that he would have added 
‘ not after the flesh but after the spirit.’ Gif. notes the further point, 
that the question is put as proceeding from a Jew: along with 
Orig. Chrys. Phot. Euthym.-Zig. Lips. he connects rév mpordr. ju. 
with xara odpxa. It should be mentioned, however, that Dr. Hort 
(Rom. and Eph. p. 23 f.) though relegating eipyxévu to the margin, 
still does not take xara cdpxa with rév mpomdropa nuav. 

2. xadynpa: ‘Not masertes gloriandi as Meyer, but rather 
gloriatio, as Bengel, who however might have added facta’ (T. S. 
Evans in Sp. Comm. on 1 Cor. v. 6). The termination -ya denotes 
not so much the ¢hing done as the completed, determinate, act ; 
for other examples see esp. Evans uf sup. It would not be wrong 
to translate here ‘has a ground of boasting,’ but the idea of 
‘ground’ is contained in ¢xet, or rather in the context, 

GX’ ob mpds rdv Gedy. It seems best to explain the introduction 
of this clause by some such ellipse as that which is supplied in the 
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paraphrase. There should be a colon after xavynua. St. Paul 
does not question the supposed claim that Abraham has a xavynpa 
absolutely—before man he might have it and the Jews were not 
wrong in the veneration with which they regarded his memory,— 
but it was another thing to have a xavynpa before God. There is 
a stress upon rév Gedy which is taken up by ré Oe@ in the quota- 
tion. ‘A. could not boast before God. He might have done so 
if he could nave taken his stand on works ; but works did not 
enter into the question at all. In God he put faith.’ On the 
history and application of the text Gen. xv. 6, see below. 

8. é\oyic6n : metaphor from accounts, ‘ was set down,’ here ‘on 
the credit side.’ Frequently in LXX with legal sense of imputation 
or non-imputation of guilt, e.g. Lev. vil. 8 dav 8€ payor ddyy .. . ob 
AoytaOnoerat airg@, XVil. 4 AoyioOjcerar tO avOparm éxeivp aipa, &C. 
The notion arises from that of the ‘book of remembrance’ (Mal. 
iii. 16) in which men’s good or evil deeds, the wrongs and 
sufferings of the saints, are entered (Ps. lvi. 8 ; Is. Ixv. 6). Oriental 
monarchs had such a record by which they were reminded of the 
merit or demerit of their subjects (Esth. vi. 1 ff.), and in like 
manner on the judgement day Jehovah would have the ‘books’ 
brought out before Him (Dan. vii. 10; Rev. xx. 12; comp. also 
‘the books of the living,’ ‘ the heavenly tablets,’ a common expres- 
sion in the Books of noch, Jubclees, and Test. XII Pair., on which 
see Charles on Loch xlvii. 3; and in more modern times, 
Cowper’s sonnet ‘ There is a book . . . wherein the eyes of God 
not rarely look’). 

The idea of imputation in this sense was familiar to the Jews 
(Weber, Alssyn. Theol. p. 233). They had also the idea of the 
transference of merit and demerit from one person to another 
(tb¢d. p. 280 ff. ; Ezek. xviii. 2; John ix. 2). That however is not 
in question here; the point is that one quality faith is set down, or 
credited, to the individual (here to Abraham) in place of another 
quality—righteousness. 

€doyicOyn adt@ eis Sixatocdyny: was reckoned as equivalent to, as 
standing in the place of, ‘righteousness.’ The construction is 
common in LXX: cf. 1 Reg. (Sam.) i. 13; Job xli. 23 (24); Is. 
Xxix. 17 (=Xxxii..15)3 Lam. iv. 23. Hos.. vili.. 42.) Duewemact 
phrase édoyio6n air eis dixaioo. recurs in Ps. cv [evi]. 31 of the 
zeal of Phinehas. On the grammar cf. Win. § xxix. 3 4. (p. 229, 
ed. Moulton). 

On the righteousness of Abraham see esp. Weber, Alé/syn, Palast. 
Theologie, p. 255 ff. Abraham was the only righteous man of his 
generation; therefore he was chosen to be ancestor of the holy 
People. He kept all the precepts of the Law which he knew 
beforehand by a kind of intuition. He was the first of seven 
righteous men whose merit brought back the Shekinah which had 
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retired into the seventh heaven, so that in the days of Moses it 
could take up its abode in the Tabernacle (zd¢d. p. 183). According 
to the Jews the original righteousness of Abraham, who began to 
serve God at the age of three (zd:d. p. 118) was perfected (1) by his 
circumcision, (2) by his anticipatory fulfilment of the Law. But 
the Jews also (on the strength of Gen. xv. 6) attached a special 
importance to Abraham’s /az¢h, as constituting merit (see Mechilfa 
on Ex. xiv. 31, quoted by Delitzsch ad Joc. and by Lightfoot in the 
extract given below). 

4, 5. An illustration from common life. The workman earns 
his pay, and can claim it as a right. Therefore when God bestows 
the gift of righteousness, of His own bounty and not as a right, that 
is proof that the gift must be called forth by something other than 
works, viz. by faith. 

5. émi trav Sixaodvta: ‘on Him who pronounces righteous’ or 
‘acquits,’ i.e. God. It is rather a departure from St. Paul’s more 
usual practice to make the object of faith God the Father rather 
than God the Son. But even here the Christian scheme is in view, 
and faith in God is faith in Him as the alternative Author of that 
scheme. See on i. 8, 17, above. 

We must not be misled by the comment of Euthym.-Zig. rouréon morevovrs 

Srt SUvara 6 @eds Tov év docBeia BeBiwKdra, TovTov efaipyns od pdvov édEv- 

OcpHoat KoAdoews, GAA Kai Sixarov mojoas (comp. the same writer on ver. 25 

tva Stxalovs yas monop). The evidence is too decisive (p. 30 f. ssf.) that 

dixarovv = not ‘to make righteous’ but ‘to declare righteous as a judge.’ 

It might however be inferred from éfaipyns that Sixaoy morjoo: was to be 

taken somewhat loosely in the sense of ‘treat as righteous.’ The Greek 

theologians had not a clear conception of the doctrine of Justification. 

tov doeBH: not meant as a description of Abraham, from whose 
case St. Paul is now generalizing and applying the conclusion to 
his own time. The strong word doe8q is probably suggested by 
the quotation which is just coming from Ps. xxxii. 1. 

6. AaBid (Aaveid). Both Heb. and LXX ascribe Ps. xxxii to 
David. In two places in the N. T., Acts iv. 25, 26 (= Ps. ii. 1, 2), 
Heb. iv. 7 (= Ps. xcv. 7) Psalms are quoted as David’s which have 
no title in the Hebrew (though Ps. xcv [xciv] bears the name ot 
David in the LXX), showing that by this date the whole Psalter 
was known by his name. Ps. xxxii was one of those which Ewald 
thought might really be David’s: see Driver, Jntroduction, p. 357. 

tov pakaptopdy: not ‘blessedness,’ which would be paxapidrns 
but a ‘pronouncing blessed’; paxapi{ew twa = ‘to call a person 
blessed or happy ’ (rovs re yap Oeovs paxapi{opey . . . Kal Trav avdpav 
rovs Oevordrous paxapifouev Arist. Eth. WVic. I. xii. 4; comp. Euthym.- 
Zig. émiracis 8¢ Kal Kopupy rips cai ddéns 6 paxapiopos, ‘ Felicitation is 
the strongest and highest form of honour and praise’). St. Paul 
uses the word again Gal. iv. 15. Who is it who thus pronounces a 
man blessed? God. The Psalm describes how He does so. 
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7, 8. Moxdptot, «.7.A. This quotation of Ps, xxxii. 1, 2 is the same 
in Heb. and LXX. It is introduced by St. Paul as confirming his 
interpretation of Gen. xv. 6. 

paxdprot is, as we have seen, the highest term which a Greek 
could use to describe a state of felicity. In the quotation just given 
from Aristotle it is applied to the state of the gods and those nearest 
to the gods among men. 


poupt. So X*ACD*F KL &c.: of ob pf & BD E(f) G, 67%*. of is 
also the reading of LXX (@ &** R*). The authorities for ob are superior as 
they combine the oldest evidence on the two main lines of transmission 
(8 B + D) and it is on the whole more probable that @ has been assimilated 
to the construction of Aoyifec@a in vv. 3, 4, 5, 6 than that od has been 
assimilated to the preceding dy or to the O.T. or that it has been affected 
by the following ov: @ naturally established itself as the more euphonious 
reading. 


of ph Aoyfonras. There is a natural tendency in a declining 
language to the use of more emphatic forms; but here a real 
emphasis appears to be intended, ‘ Whose sin the Lord will in no 
wise reckon’: see Ell. on s Thess. iv. 3g [p. 154], atid Win. § lvi, 
3) P. 634 f. | 


The History of Abraham as treated by St. Paul 
and by St. Fames. 


It is at first sight a remarkable thing that two New Testament 
writers should use the same leading example and should quote the 
same leading text as it would seem to directly opposite effect. 
Both St. Paul and St. James treat at some length of the history of 
Abraham; they both quote the same verse, Gen. xv. 6, as the 
salient characterization of that history ; and they draw from it the 
conclusion—St. Paul that a man is accounted righteous qicre: ywpis 
épyov (Rom. iii. 28; cf. iv. 1-8), St. James as expressly, that he is 
accounted righteous é€ épywyv kai odk ék mictews pdvov (Jas, ii. 24). 

We notice at once that St. Paul keeps more strictly to his text. 
Gen. xv. 6 speaks only of faith. St. James supports his contention 
of the necessity of works by appeal to a later incident in Abraham’s 
life, the offering of Isaac (Jas. ii. 21). St. Paul also appeals to 
particular incidents, Abraham’s belief in the promise that he should 
have a numerous progeny (Rom. iv. 18), and in the more express 
prediction of the birth of Isaac (Rom. iv. 19-21). The difference 
is that St. Paul makes use of a more searching exegesis. His own 
spiritual experience confirms the unqualified affirmation of the 
Book of Genesis; and he is therefore able to take it as one of the 
foundations of his system. St. James, occupying a less exceptional 
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standpoint, and taking words in the average sense put upon them, 
has recourse to the context of Abraham’s life, and so harmonizes 
the text with the requirements of his own moral sense. 

The fact is that St. James and St. Paul mean different things by 
‘ faith,’ and as was natural they impose these different meanings on 
the Book of Genesis, and adapt the zest of their conclusions to 
them. When St. James heard speak of ‘ faith, he understood by 
it what the letter of the Book of Genesis allowed him to understand 
by it, a certain belief. It is what a Jew would consider the funda- 
mental belief, belief in God, belief that God was One (Jas. ii. 19). 
Christianity is with him so much a supplement to the Jews’ ordinary 
creed that it does not seem to be specially present to his mind 
when he is speaking of Abraham. Ofcourse he too believesin the 
‘Lord Jesus Christ, the Lord of Glory’ (Jas. ii, 1). He takes that 
belief for granted ; it is the substratum or basement of life on which 
are not to be built such things as a wrong or corrupt partiality 
(mpoowmoAnyia). Ifhe were questioned about it, he would put it on 
the same footing as his beltef in God. But St. James was a 
thoroughly honest, and, as we should say, a ‘good’ man; and this 
did not satisfy his moral sense. What is belief unless proof is given 
of its sincerity? Belief must be followed up by action, by a line 
of conduct conformable to it. St. James would have echoed 
Matthew Arnold’s proposition that ‘Conduct is three-fourths of 
life. He therefore demands—and from his point of view rightly 
demands—that his readers shall authenticate their beliefs by putting 
them in practice. 

St. Paul’s is a very different temperament, and he speaks from a 
very different experience. With him too Christianity is something 
added to an earlier belief in God; but the process by which it was 
added was nothing less than a convulsion of his whole nature. It 
is like the stream of molten lava pouring down the volcano’s side. 
Christianity is with him a tremendous over-mastering force. The 
crisis came at the moment when he confessed his faith in Christ; 
there was no other crisis worth the name after that. Ask such 
an one whether his faith is not to be proved by action, and the 
question will seem to him trivial and superfluous. He will almost 
suspect the questioner of attempting to bring back under a new 
name the old Jewish notion of religion as a round of legal 
observance. Of course action will correspond with faith. The 
believer in Christ, who has put on Christ, who has died with Christ 
and risen again with him, must needs to the very utmost of his 
power endeavour to live as Christ would have him live. St. Paul 
is going on presently to say this (Rom. vi. 1, 13, 15), as his 
Opponents compel him to say it. But to himself it appears a 
truism, which is hardly worth definitely enunciating. To say that 
a man is a Christian should be enough. 
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If we thus understand the real relation of the two Apostles, it will 
be easier to discuss their literary relation. Are we to suppose that 
either was writing with direct reference to the other? Did St. Paul 
mean to controvert St. James, or did St. James mean to controvert 
St. Paul? Neither hypothesis seems probable. If St. Paul had 
had before him the Epistle of St. James, when once he looked 
beneath the language to the ideas signified by the language, he 
would have found nothing to which he could seriously object. He 
would have been aware that it was not his own way of putting 
things; and he might have thought that such teaching was not 
intended for men at the highest level of spiritual attainment; but 
that would have been all. On the other hand, if St. James had 
seen the Epistle to the Romans and wished to answer it, what he 
has written would have been totally inadequate. Whatever value 
his criticism might have had for those who spoke of ‘faith’ as 
a mere matter of formal assent, it had no relevance to a faith such 
as that conceived by St. Paul. Besides, St. Paul had too effectually 
guarded himself against the moral hypocrisy which he was con- 
demning. 

It would thus appear that when it is examined the real meeting- 
ground between the two Apostles shrinks into a comparatively 
narrow compass. It does not amount to more than the fact that 
both quote the same verse, Gen. xv. 6, and both treat it with 
reference to the antithesis of Works and Faith. 

Now Bp. Lightfoot has shown (Galatians, p. 157 ff., ed. 2) that 
Gen. xv. 6 was a standing thesis for discussions in the Jewish schools. 
It is referred to in the First Book of Maccabees: ‘Was not 
Abraham found faithful in temptation, and it was imputed unto him 
for righteousness’ (x Macc. ii. 52)? It is repeatedly quoted and 
commented upon by Philo (no less than ten times, Lft.), The 
whole history of Abraham is made the subject of an elaborate 
allegory. ‘The Talmudic treatise J/echz//a expounds the verse at 
length: ‘ Great is faith, whereby Israel believed on Him that spake 
and the world was. For as a reward for Israel’s having believed in 
the Lord, the Holy Spirit dwelt in them . . . In like manner thou 
findest that Abraham our father inherited this world and the world 
to come solely by the merit of faith, whereby he believed in the 
Lord ; for it is said, ‘‘ and he believed in the Lord, and He counted 
it to him for righteousness ”’ (quoted by Lft. uf sup. p. 160). Taking 
these examples with the lengthened discussions in St. Paul and 
St. James, it is clear that attention was being very widely drawn to 
this particular text: and it was indeed inevitable that it should be 
so when we consider the place which Abraham held in the Jewish 
system and the minute study which was being given to every part of 
the Pentateuch. i 

It might therefore be contended with considerable show of reason 
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that the two New Testament writers are discussing independently 
of each other a current problem, and that there is no ground for 
supposing a controversial relation between them. We are not sure 
that we are prepared to go quite so far as this. It is true that the 
bearing of Gen. xv. 6 was a subject of standing debate among the 
par but the same thing cannot be said of the antithesis of 

aith and Works. The controversy connected with this was 
essentially a Christian controversy; it had its origin in the special 
and characteristic teaching of St. Paul. It seems to us therefore 
that the passages in the two Epistles have a real relation to that 
controversy, and so at least indirectly to each other. 

It does not follow that the relation was a literary relation. We 
have seen that there are strong reasons against this*. We do not 
think that either St. Paul had seen the Epistle of St. James, or 
St. James the Epistle of St. Paul. The view which appears to us 
the most probable is that the argument of St. James is directed not 
against the writings of St. Paul, or against him in person, but 
against hearsay reports of his teaching, and against the perverted 
construction which might be (and perhaps to some slight extent 
actually was) put upon it. As St. James sate in his place in the 
Church at Jerusalem, as yet the true centre and metropolis of 
the Christian world; as Christian pilgrims of Jewish birth were 
constantly coming and going to attend the great yearly feasts, 
especially from the flourishing Jewish colonies in Asia Minor and 
Greece, the scene of St. Paul’s labours; and as there was always 
at his elbow the little co/erse of St. Paul’s fanatical enemies, it would 
be impossible but that versions, scarcely ever adequate (for how 
few of St. Paul’s hearers had really understood him!) and often more 
or less seriously distorted, of his brother Apostle’s teaching, should 
reach him. He did what a wise and considerate leader would 
do. He names no names, and attacks no man’s person. He does 
not assume that the reports which he has heard are full and true 
reports. At the same time he states in plain terms his own view 
of the matter. He sounds a note of warning which seems to him 
to be needed, and which the very language of St. Paul, in places 
like Rom. vi. 1 ff., 15 ff., shows to have been really needed. And 
thus, as so often in Scripture, two complementary sets of truths, 
suited to different types of mind and different circumstances, are 
stated side by side. We have at once the deeper principle of 
action, which is also more powerful in proportion as it is deeper, 
though not such as all can grasp and appropriate, and the plainer 


* Besides what is said above, sce Introduction § 8. It is a satisfaction to 
find that the view here taken is substantially that of Dr. Hort, /udazstzc 
Christianity, p. 148, ‘it seems more natural to suppose that a misuse or 
misunderstanding of St. Paul’s teaching on the part of others gave rise to 
St. James’s carefully guarded language.’ 
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practical teaching pitched on a more every-day level and appealing 
to larger numbers, which is the check and safeguard against possible 
misconstruction. | 


¥AITH AND CIRCUMCISION. 


IV. 9-12. Zhe declaration made to Abraham did not 
depend upon Circumcision. For it was made before he was 
circumcised ; and Circumcision only came in after the fact, 
to ratify a verdict already given. The reason being that 
Abraham might have for his spiritual descendants the un- 
circumcised as well as the circumetsed. 


*Here we have certain persons pronounced ‘happy.’ Is 
this then to be confined to the circumcised Jew, or may it also 
apply to the uncircumcised Gentile? Certainly it may. For there 
is no mention of circumcision. It is his /azth that we say was 
credited to Abraham as righteousness, ‘And the historical 
circumstances of the case prove that Circumcision had nothing 
to do with it. Was Abraham circumcised when the declaration 
was made to him? No: he was at the time uncircumcised. 
1 And circumcision was given to him afterwards, like a seal. 
affixed to a document, to authenticate a state of things already 
existing, viz. the righteousness based on faith which was his before 
he was circumcised, The reason being that he might be the 
spiritual father alike of two divergent classes : at once of believing 
Gentiles, who though uncircumcised have a faith like his, that they 
too might be credited with righteousness; **and at the same time 
of believing Jews who do not depend on their circumcision only, 
but whose files march duly in the steps of Abraham’s faith—that 
faith which was his before his circumcision. 


10. St. Paul appeals to the historic fact that the Divine 
recognition of Abraham’s faith came in order of time before his 
circumcision: the one recorded in Gen. xv. 6, the other in 
Gen. xvii. 10 ff. Therefore although it might be (and was) 
confirmed by circumcision, it could not be due to it or conditioned 
by it. : 

" onpetoy wepitouys. Circumcision at its institution is said to 
be é& onuciy diabgxys (Gen. xvii. 11), between God and the 
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circumcised. The gen. wepiropijs is a genitive of apposition or identity, 
a sign ‘ consisting in circumcision,’ ‘which was circumcision.’ Some 
authorities (A C* a@/.) read wepiropny. 

sppaytoa. The prayer pronounced at the circumcising of 
a child runs thus: ‘Blessed be He who sanctified His beloved 
from the womb, and put His ordinance upon His flesh, and sealed 
His offspring with the sign of a holy covenant.’ Comp. Targum 
Cant, iii. 8 ‘The seal of circumcision is in your flesh as it was 
sealed in the flesh of Abraham’; Shemoth FR. 19 ‘ Ye shall not eat 
of the passover unless the seal of Abraham be in your flesh.’ 
Many other parallels will be found in Wetstein ad Joc. (cf. also 
Delitzsch). 

At a very early date the same term odpayis was transferred from 
the rite of circumcision to Christian baptism. See the passages 
collected by Lightfoot on 2 Clem. vii. 6 (Clem. Rom. ii. 226), also 
Gebhardt and Harnack ad Joc., and Hatch, Aibdert Lectures, 
p- 295. Dr. Hatch connects the use of the term with ‘the 
mysteries and some forms of foreign cult’; and it may have 
coalesced with language borrowed from these; but in its origin it 
appears to be Jewish. A similar view is taken by Anrich, Das 
antike Mystericnwesen in seinem Einfluss auf das Chrtstentum 
(Géttingen, 1894), p. 120 ff., where the Christian use of the word 
oppayis is fully discussed. 


Barnabas (ix. 6) seems to refer to, and refute, the Jewish doctrine which 
he puts in the mouth of an objector: GAA’ épciss Kal pv mepirérpnta 6 
Aads eis oppayida, ddAAd mas Svpos nal ”Apa nat mavtes of iepets TOV cidwroy, 
dpa obv Kdxeivor ex ris SiaOjens abrav eiciv; ddAda Kal of Alydrrios év TeEpt- 
Topi elaiv, The fact that so many heathen nations were circumcised proved 
that circumcision could not be the seal of a special covenant. 


eis 75 elvar, x.t.A. Even circumcision, the strongest mark of 
Jewish separation, in St. Paul’s view looked beyond its immediate 
exclusiveness to an ultimate inclusion of Gentiles as well as Jews. 
It was nothing more than a ratification of Abraham’s faith. Faith 
was the real motive power ; and as applied to the present condition 
of things, Abraham’s faith in the promise had its counterpart in the 
Christian’s faith in the fulfilment of the promise (i.e. in Christ). 
Thus a new division was made. The true descendants of Abra- 
ham were not so much those who imitated his circumcision (i.e. 
all Jews whether believing or not), but those who imitated his 
faith (i.e. believing Jews and believing Gentiles). eis ré denotes 
that all this was contemplated in the Divine purpose. 

Tatépa wavrwy Tay miotevdvtTwv. Delitzsch (ad loc.) quotes one 
of the prayers for the Day of Atonement in which Abraham is 
called ‘the first of my faithful ones.’ He also adduces a passage, 
Jerus. Gemara on Biccurim, i. 1, in which it is proved that even 
the proselyte may claim the patriarchs as his 2°28 because 
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Abram became Abraham, ‘father of many nations,’ lit. ‘a great 
‘multitude’; ‘he was so,’ the Glossator adds, ‘because he taught 
them to believe.’ 

Sv dxpoBuorias: ‘though in a state of uncircumcision.’ dd of 
attendant circumstances as in &a& ypdpparos xai mepsrouns il. 29, TE 
Sia mpookdpparos €oOiovtt XIV. 20. 

12. tots oro.xodor. As it stands the art. is a solecism: it would 
make those who are circumcised one set of persons, and those who 
follow the example of Abraham’s faith another distinct set, which 
is certainly not St. Paul’s meaning. He is speaking of Jews who 
are doth circumcised and believe. This requires in Greek the 
omission of the art. before oro:yotow. But rois or. is found in all 
existing MSS. We must suppose therefore either (1) that there 
has been some corruption. WH. think that rois may be the 
remains of an original avrois: but that would not seem to be a very 
natural form of sentence. Or (2) we may think that Tertius made 
a slip of the pen in following St. Paul’s dictation, and that this 
remained uncorrected. If the slip was not made by Tertius 
himself, it must have been made in some very early copy, the 
parent of all our present copies. 

eroixougr. arotxeivy is a well-known military term, meaning 
strictly to ‘march in file’: Pollux viii. 9 rd 8€ BaOos orotyos xadeirat, 
kat rd pv epegis eivar xara pros (vyeiv’ 1d dé épetns xara Babos oraryxeiy, 
‘the technical term for marching abreast is (vyeiv, for marching in 
depth or in file, orotxeiv’ (Wets.). 


On ot pévov rather than pv) pdvor in this verse and in ver. 16 see Burton, 
M. and 7. § 481. 


Fewish Teaching on Circumcision. 


The fierce fanaticism with which the Jews insisted upon the rite 
of Circumcision is vividly brought out in the Book of /Jubilees 
(xv. 25 ff.): ‘This law is for all generations for ever, and there is 
no circumcision of the time, and no passing over one day out of 
the eight days; for it is an eternal ordinance, ordained and written 
on the heavenly tables. And every one that is born, the flesh of 
whose foreskin is not circumcised on the eighth day, belongs not to 
the children of the covenant which the Lord made with Abraham, 
for he belongs to the children of destruction ; nor is there moreover 
any sign on him that he is the Lord’s, but (he is destined) to be 
destroyed and slain from the earth, and to be rooted out of the 
earth, for he has broken the covenant of the Lord our God. . . 
And now I will announce unto thee that the children of Israel will 
not keep true to this ordinance, and they will not circumcise their 
sons according to all this law; for in the flesh of their circumcision | 
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they will omit this circumcision of their sons, and all of them, sons 
of Belial, will have their sons uncircumcised as they were born. 
And there shall be great wrath from the Lord against the ehildren 
of Israel, because they have forsaken His covenant and turned away 
from His word, and provoked and blasphemed, according as they 
have not observed the ordinance of this law; for they treat their 
members like the Gentiles, so that they may be removed and rooted 
out of the land. And there will be no pardon or forgiveness for 
them, so that there should be pardon and release from all the sin 
of this error for ever.’ 

So absolute is Circumcision as a mark of God’s favour that if an 
Israelite has practised idolatry his circumcision must first be 
removed before he can go down to Gehenna (Weber, Alssyn. Theol. 
p. 51 f.). When Abraham was circumcised God Himself took 
a part in the act (zd:d. p. 253). It was his circumcision and antici- 
patory fulfilment of the Law which qualified Abraham to be the 
‘father of many nations’ (1d¢d. p. 256). Indeed it was just through 
his circumcision that Isaac was born of a ‘holy seed.’ This was 
the current doctrine. And it was at the root of it that St. Paul 
strikes by showing that Faith was prior to Circumcision, that the 
latter was wholly subordinate to the former, and that just those 
privileges and promises which the Jew connected with Circumcision 
were really due to Faith. 


PROMISE AND LAW. 


IV. 18-17. Again the declaration that was made to 
Abraham had nothing to do with Law. For it turned on 
Faith and Promtse which are the very antithesis of Law. 
The reason being that Abraham might be the spiritual 
father of all believers, Gentiles as well as Fews, and that 
Gentiles might have an equal claim to the Promise. 


8 Another proof that Gentiles were contemplated as well as Jews. 
The promise made to Abraham and his descendants of world-wide 
Messianic rule, as it was not dependent upon Circumcision, so also 
was not dependent upon Law, but on a righteousness which was 
the product of Faith. “If this world-wide inheritance really 
depended upon any legal system, and if it was limited to those who 
were under such a system, there would be no place left for Faith 
or Promise: Faith were an empty name and Promise a dead letter. 
"*For Law is in its effects the very opposite of Promise. It only 
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- serves to bring down God’s wrath by enhancing the guilt of sin. 
Where there is no law, there is no transgression, which implies 
a law to be transgressed. Law and Promise therefore are mutually 
exclusive; the one brings death, the other life. '’Hence it is that 
the Divine plan was made to turn, not on Law and obedience to 
Law, but on Faith. For faith on man’s side implies Grace, or free 
favour, on the side of God. So that the Promise depending as it 
did not on Law but on these broad conditions, Faith and Grace, 
might hold good equally for all Abraham’s descendants—not only 
for those who came under the Mosaic Law, but for all who could 
lay claim to a faith like his. ‘Thus Abraham is the true ancestor 
of al] Christians (jar), as it is expressly stated in Gen. xvii. § 
‘A father’ (i.e. in spiritual fatherhood) ‘of many nations have 
I made thee *.’ 


13-17. In this section St. Paul brings up the key-words of his 
own system Faith, Promise, Grace, and marshals them in array 
over against the leading points in the current theology of the 
Jews—-Law, Works or performance of Law, Merit. Because the 
working of this latter system had been so disastrous, ending only 
in condemnation, it was a relief to find that it was not what God 
had really intended, but that the true principles of things held out 
a prospect so much brighter and more hopeful, and one which 
furnished such abundant justification for all that seemed new in 
Christianity. 

13. od ydp, «7.4. The immediate point which this paragraph 
is introduced to prove is that Abraham might be, in a true though 
spiritual sense, the father of Gentiles as well as Jews. The ulterior 
object of the whole argument is to show that Abraham himself 
is rightly claimed not as the Jews contended by themselves but 
by Christians. 

S:d vonou: without art., any system of law. 

i émayyedia: see on ch, i. 2 (mpoexnyyeidaro), where the uses of 
the word and its place in Christian teaching are discussed. At the 
time of the Coming of Christ the attention of the whole Jewish race 
was turned to the promises contained in the O. T.; and in 
Christianity these promises were (so to speak) brought to a head 
and definitely identified with their fulfilment. 


The following examples may be added to those quoted on ch. i. 2 to 
illustrate the diffusion of this idea of ‘Promise’ among the Jews in the first 
century A.D.: 4 Ezra iv. 27 mon capiet portare quae in temportbus tustis 


* There is a slight awkwardness in making our break in the middle of 
a verse and of a sentence. St. Paul glides after his manner into a new subject, 
suggested to him by the verse which he quotes in proof of what has gone before. 
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vepromissa sunt; vii. 14 si ergo non ingredientes ingressi fuerint qui vivunt 
angusta et vana haec, non poterunt recipere quae sunt reposita ( = Ta dmo- 
kelweva Gen. xlix. 10); 7b¢d. 49 (119) ff. guid enim nobis prodest si pro- 
missum est nobis immortale tempus, nos vero mortalia opera egimus ? &e. 
Apoc. Baruch, xiv. 13 propter hoc etiam tpsi sine timore relinguunt mun- 
dum istum, et fidentes in laetitia sperant se recepturos mundum quem pro- 
misisti ets. It will be observed that all these passages are apocalyptic and 
eschatological. ‘The Jewish idea of Promise is vague and fature; the Chris- 
tian idea is definite and associated with a state of things already inaugurated. 


TO KAnpovdpov adrdv elvat xdopou. What Promise is this? There 
is none in these words. Hence (1) some think that it means the 
possession of the Land of Canaan (Gen. xii. 7; xiii. 14 ff; xv. 18; 
xvii. 8; cf. xxvi. 3; Ex. vi. 4) taken as a type of the world-wide 
Messianic reign; (2) others think that it must refer to the particular 
promise faith in which called down the Divine blessing—that 
A. should have a son and descendants like the stars of heaven. 
Probably this is meant in the first instance, but the whole series 
of promises goes together and it is implied (i) that A. should have 
a son; (ii) that this son should have numerous descendants ; 
(iii) that in One of those descendants the whole world should be 
blessed ; (iv) that through Him A.’s seed should enjoy world-wide 
dominion. ) 

Sid Sixatocdyns wiorews: this ‘faith-righteousness’ which St. 
Paul has been describing as characteristic of the Christian, and 
before him of Abraham. 

14. of éx vduou: ‘the dependants of law,’ ‘vassals of a legal system,’ 
such as were the Jews. 

kAnpoyépor. If the right to that universal dominion which will 
belong to the Messiah and His people is confined to those who are 
subject to a law, like that of Moses, what can it have to do either 
with the Promise originally given to Abraham, or with Faith to 
which that Promise was annexed? In that case Faith and Promise 
would be pushed aside and cancelled altogether. But they cannot 
be cancelled ; and therefore the inheritance must depend upon them 
and not upon Law. 

15. This verse is parenthetic, proving that Law and Promise 
cannot exist and be in force side by side. They are too much 
opposed in their effects and operation. Law presents itself to 
St. Paul chiefly in this light as entailing punishment. It increases 
the guilt of sin. So long as there is no commandment, the wrong 
act is done as it were accidentally and unconsciously ; it cannot be 
called by the name of transgression. The direct breach of a known 
law is a far more heinous matter. On this disastrous effect of Law 
see ill, 20, Vv. 13, 20, vii. 7 ff. 


1B. ob 3 for of ydp is decisively attested (RW A BC &c.). 
wapdBaois is the appropriate word for the direct violation of 
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acode. It means to overstep a line clearly defined: jpeccare est 
transtilire lineas Cicero, Parad. 3 (ap. Trench, Syw. p. 236). 

16. éx wiotews. In his rapid and vigorous reasoning St. Paul 
contents himself with a few bold strokes, which he leaves it to the 
reader to fill in. It is usual to supply with ék« mioreos either 
} KAnpovopia éearivy from v, 14 (Lips. Mey.) or 9 émayyedia éore from 
v. 13°(Fri.), but as ray éemayyAiay is defined just below it seems 
better to have recourse to some wider thought which shall include 
both these. ‘It was’=‘ The Divine plan was, took its start, from 
faith.” The bold lines of God’s plan, the Providential ordering 
of things, form the background, understood if not directly expressed, 
to the whole chapter. 

eis Td etvatx. Working round again to the same conclusion as 
before; the object of all these pre-arranged conditions was to do 
away with old restrictions, and to throw open the Messianic 
blessings to all who in any true sense could call Abraham ‘father, 
i.e. to believing Gentile as well as to believing Jew. 


ABRAHAWM’S FAITH A TYPE OF THE CHRISTIAN’S. 


IV. 17-22. Abraham's Faith was remarkable both for tts 
strength and for tts object: the birth of Isaac in which 
Abraham believed might be described as a ‘birth from the 
dead.’ 

23-25. In this it is a type of the Christian's Faith, to 
which is annexed a like acceptance and which also has for 
tts object a ‘birth from the dead’—the Death and Resur- 
rection of Christ. | 


Jn this light Abraham is regarded by God before whom he is 
icpresented as standing—that God who infuses life into the dead 
(as He was about to infuse it into Abraham’s dead body), and 
who issues His summons (as He issued it then) to generations 
yet unborn. 

'8In such a God Abraham believed. Against all ordinary hope 
of becoming a father he yet had faith, grounded in hope, and 
enabling him to become the father not of Jews only but of wide- 
spread nations, to whom the Promise alluded when it said (Gen, 
xv. 5) ‘ Like the stars of the heaven shall thy descendants be.’ 

'® Without showing weakness in his faith, he took full note 
of the fact that at his advanced years (for he was now about 
a hundred years old) his own vital powers were decayed; he toox 
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full note of the barrenness of Sarah his wife; ®and yet with the 
promise in view no impulse of unbelief made him hesitate; his 
faith endowed him with the power which he seemed to lack; he 
gave praise to God for the miracle that was to be wrought in him, 
“having a firm conviction that what God had promised He was 
able also to perform. “And for this reason that faith of his was 
credited to him as righteousness. 

** Now when all this was recorded in Scripture, it was not 
Abraham alone who was in view “but we too—the future 
generations of Christians, who will find a like acceptance, as we 
have a like faith, Abraham believed on Him who caused the birth 
of Isaac from elements that seemed as good as dead: and we too 
believe on the same God who raised up from the dead Jesus our 
Lord, * who was delivered into the hands of His murderers to atone 
for our sins, and rose again to effect our justification (i.e. to put 
the crown and seal to the Atonement wrought by His Death, and 
at the same time to evoke the faith which makes the Atonement 
effectual). 


17. watépa, xt.A. Exactly from LXX of Gen. xvii. 5. The LXX 
tones down somewhat the strongly figurative expression of the 
Heb., patrem frementis turbae, i.e. ingentis multitudints populorum 
(Kautzsch, p. 25). 

xatévartt o0 éicteuce cod: attraction for xarévayvts Geod @ émi- 
grevoe: xarévayts describing the posture in which Abraham is 
represented as holding colloquy with God (Gen. xvii. 1 ff.). 

Lwomo.odvros: ‘maketh alive.’ St. Paul has in his mind the two 
acts which he compares and which are both embraced under this 
word, (1) the Birth of Isaac, (2) the Resurrection of Christ. On 
the Hellenistic use of the word see Hatch, Zss. in Brb/. Greek, p. 5. 

Kahodytos [ra ji) dvra @s Svra]. There are four views: (i) caA.= 
‘to mame, speak of, or describe, things non-existent as if they 
existed’ (Va.); (ii) = ‘to call into being, issue His creative fiat’ (most 
commentators); (iii) = ‘to call, or summon,’ ‘issue His commands 
to’ (Mey. Gif.); (iv) in the dogmatic sense = ‘to call, or invite to 
life and salvation’ (Fri.). Of these (iv) may be put on one side as 
too remote from the context; and (ii) as Mey. rightly points out, 
seems to be negatived by os évra. The choice remains between 
(i) and (iii). If the former seems the simplest, the latter is the 
more forcible rendering, and as such more in keeping with the 
imaginative grasp of the situation displayed by St. Paul. In favour 
of this view may also be quoted Ajoc. Bar. xxi. 4 O qui fecisht 
ferram audi me. . . gui vocastt ab initio mundi quod nondum eral, el 
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obediunt bi. For the use of xadeiy see also the note on ix. § 
below. 

18. eis 1d yerdoOas = Sore yerérbau: ‘his faith enabled him to 
become the father,’ but with the underlying idea that his faith in 
this was but carrying out the great Divine purpose which ordered 
all these events. 

odtws €orar: = Gen. xv. § (LXX). 


19. py doGevicas. Comp. Lft. in Journ. of Class. and Sac. Philol. 

_ fii. 106.n.: ‘The New Testament use of 7 with a participle... has a much 
wider range than in the earlier language. Yet this is no violation of 
principle, but rather an extension of a particular mode of looking at the 
subordinate event contained in the participial clause. It is viewed as an 
accident or condition of the principal event described by the finite verb, and 
is therefore negatived by the dependent negative 7 and not by the absolute ov. 

Rom. iv. 19... is a case in point whether we retain od or omit it with 

Lachm. In the latter case the sense will be, ‘‘he so considered his own 

body now dead, as mot to b¢ weak in the (?) faith.”’ This is well expressed 

in RV. ‘without being weakened,’ except that ‘being weakened’ should be 

rather ‘ showing weakness’ os ‘ becoming weak.’ See also Burton, M/. asd 7. 

§ 145. 

katevénoe SABC some good cursives, some MSS. of Vulg. 
(including am.), Pesh. Boh., Orig.-lat. (which probably here preserves 
Origen’s Greek), Chrys, and others; ov xarevinne DE F GK LP 
&c., some MSS. of Vulg. (including fu/d, though it is more pro- 
bable that the negative has come in from the Old Latin and that 
it was not recognized by Jerome), Syr.-Harcl., Orig.-lat. 4s, Epiph. 
Ambrstr. a4. 

Both readings give a good sense: sarerdnce, ‘he dd consider, and 
yet did not doubt’; od xarevdnae, ‘he did mof consider, and therefore 
did not doubt.’ Both readings are also early: but the negative 
ov karevénoe is Clearly of Western origin, and must probably be set 
down to Western laxity: the authorities which omit the negative 
are as a rule the most trustworthy. 


éndpxwv: ‘being elveady about a hundred years old.’ May we not say 
that efva: denotes a present state simply as present, but that imapyev denotes 
a present state as a product of past states, or at least a state in present time 
as related to past time (‘vorhandensein, dasein, Lat. existere, adesst, pracste 
esse’ Schmidt)? See esp. T. S. Evans in Sf. Comm. on 1 Cor. vii. 26: ‘the 
last word (i7dpyxev) is difficult; it seems to mean sometimes “ to be origin- 
ally,” “‘to be substantially or fandamentally,” or, as in Demosthenes, ‘‘to be 
stored in readiness.” An idea of propriety sometimes attaches to it: comp. 
Gwapfts, “property” or “substance.” The word however asks for further 
investigation.’ Comp. Schmidt, Lat. #. gy. Synonymtk, § 74. 4. 

20. ot StexplOy: ‘did not hesitate’ (rovreariw odd évedoiacer ob82 dpué- 
Bade Chrys.). divaxpivey act. = diiudtcare, (i) to ‘ discriminate,’ or ‘distinguish’ 
between two things (Matt. xvi. 3; cf. 1 Cor. xi. 29, 31) or persons (Acts xv. 9; 
1 Cor. iv. 7); (il) to ‘arbitrate’ between two parties (1 Cor. vi. 5). Sia- 
wpivec@a: mid. (and pass.) = (i) ‘to get a decision,’ ‘ litigate,’ ‘dispute,’ or 
‘contend’ (Acts xi. a; Jas. ii, 4; Jude 9); (ii) to ‘be divided against one- 
self,’ ‘waver,’ ‘doubt.’ The other senses are all found in LXX (where the 
word occurs some thirty times), but this is wanting. It is however well 
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established for N.T., where it appears as the osite of lors 
mortedw. So Matt. xxi. 31 édy Rey tere! wat ph Raontir Mark xi. 23 3s 
dy ely ... kod pr Siaxpi0p lv rp xapdig abrod dAAa morevy: Rom. xiv. 23 6 52 
Siaxpwdpevos, dy payp, xaraxéxpira, Sri obe be niorews: Jas. i. 6 alreira Be 
év niore: pdtv Siaxpivdpeves : also probably Jude 22. A like use is found in 
Christian writings of the second century and later: e.g. Protev. Jac. 11 
dxovcaca 8 Mapidy Ssexpidn by éavr@ A€youca, x.7.A, (quoted by Mayor on 

as. i. 6): Clem. Homil. i. 20 wept rijs wapadodelans cor dAnbeias Siaxpidjon : 

- 40 wept Tod pdvov wal dyab0d Geod SaxpiOjva. It is remarkable that a use 
which (except as an antithesis to s:orevew) there is no reason to connect 
specially with Christianity should thus seem to be traceable to Christian 
circles and the Christian line of tradition. It is not likely to be in the strict 
sense a Christian coinage, but appears to have had its beginning in near 

roximity to Christianity. A parallel case is that of the word diyvxos (St. 
Tarics\ Clem. Rom., Herm., Didacké, &c.). The two words seem to belong 
to the same cycle of ideas, 


dveduvapcdn tH alotes, rf wiores is here usually taken as dat. of 
respect, ‘he was strengthened in his faith,’ i.e. ‘his faith was 
strengthened, or confirmed.’ In favour of this would be pa dodernoas 
17 miores above; and the surrounding terms (dexpidn, wAnpodopnbeis) 
might seem to point to a mental process. But it is tempting to 
make ry wiores instrumental or causal, like rj dmorig to which it 
stands in immediate antithesis: éved. 79 mior. would then = ‘he was 
endowed with power by means of his faith’ (sc. rd vevexpwpevov 
airod capa évedvvanebn). According to the Talmud, Adraham wurde 
in saner Natur erncuert, eine neue Creatur (Bammidbar Rabba xi), 
um die Leugung su vollbringen (Weber, p. 256). And we can 
hardly doubt that the passage was taken in this way by the author 
of Heb., who appears to have had it directly in mind: comp. Heb. 
Xi, 11, 12 wiotes ai ai’ty Sdppa Svvapsy eis xaraBodny omépparos éaBe 
nal mapa xaipdy nrixias .. . 8d Kal ad’ évds éyevvnOnoay, nal raira 
verexpwpévov, xabds ra dorpa Tov evpavod ro md7jOes (Observe esp. duvapy 
fdaBe, vevexpouévov), This sense is also distinctly recognized by 
Euthym.-Zig. (¢veduvapeOn eis radoyovlay ri wiotes’  evedvvapaoby 
mpos tiv niorw). The other (common) interpretation is preferred by 
Chrys., from whom Euthym.-Zig. seems to get his é siorw 
érWecxvipevos Suvapews Seiras wrelovos. 

The Talmud lays great stress on the Birth of Isaac. In the 
name of Isaac was found an indication that with him the history 
of Revelation began. With him the people of revealed Religion 
came into existence: with him ‘the Holy One began to work 
wonders’ (Beresh. Radda iii, ap. Weber, Alisyn. Theol. p. 256). 
But it is of course a wholly new point when St. Paul compares the 
miraculous birth of Isaac with the raising of Christ from the dead. 
The parallel consists not only in the nature of the two events— 
both a bringing to life from conditions which betokened only 
death—but also in the faith of which they were the object. 

Sods Séfav: a Hebraism: cf. Josh. vii. 19; & Sam. vi. §; 8 
Chron. xvi. 28, &c. 
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21. wAynpodopy Deis: xAnpoopia = ‘full assurance,’ ‘firm conviction, 
1 Thess. i. 5; Col. ii. 2; a word especially common amongst the 
Stoics. Hence mAnpodopeivOa, as used of persons, = ‘to be fully 
assured or convinced,’ as here, ch. xiv. 5; Col. iv. 12. As used of 
things the meaning is more doubtful: cf. 2 Tim. iv. 5, 17 and 
Luke i. 1, where some take it as = ‘fully or satisfactorily proved,’ 
others as = ‘accomplished’ (so Lat.-Vet. Vulg. RV. fex? Lft. On 
Revision, p. 42): see note ad loc. : 

23. 8¢ adtév pdévov. Beresh. R. xl. 8 ‘Thou findest that all 
that is recorded of Abraham is repeated in the history of his 
children’ (Wetstein, who is followed by Meyer, and Delitasch ad Joc.). 
Wetstein also quotes ZYaanith ii. 1 Fratres nostri, de Ninevitss 
non dictum est: et respexit Deus saccum eorum. 

24. Tois muotevouow: ‘to us who believe.’ St. Paul asserts that 
his readers are among the class of believers. Not ‘if we believe,’ 
which would be morevovow (sine artic.). 

25. Sd with acc. is primarily retrospective,=‘ because of’: but 
inasmuch as the idea or motive precedes the execution, da may be 
retrospective with reference to the idea, but prospective with 
reference to the execution. Which it is in any particular case must 
be determined by the context. 

Here da ra mapanr, may be retrospective, = ‘because of our 
trespasses’ (which made the death of Christ necessary); or it may 
be prospective, as Gif. ‘ because of our trespasses,’ i.e. ‘in order te 
atone for them.’ 

In any case oi rv dixaiwow i8 prospective, ‘with a view to our 
justification,’ ‘because of our justification’ conceived as a motive, 
i.e. to bring it about. See Dr. Gifford’s two excellent notes 
pp. 108, 109. 2 , 

The manifold ways in which the Resurrection of Christ is 
connected with justification will appear from the exposition below. 
It is at once the great source of the Christian’s faith, the assurance 
of the special character of the object of that faith, the proof that the 
Sacrifice which is the ground of justification is an accepted sacrifice, 
and the stimulus to that moral relation of the Christian to Christ in 
which the victory which Christ has won becomes his own victory. 
See also the notes on ch. vi. 5-8. 


The Place of the Resurvection of Christ in the 
teaching of St. Paul. 
The Resurrection of Christ fills an immense place in the teaching 


of St. Paul, and the fact that it does so accounts for the emphasis 
and care with which he states the evidence for it (1 Cor. xv. 1-11) 
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(i) The Resurrection is the most conclusive proof of the Divinity 
of Christ (Acts xvii. 31; Rom, i. 4; 1 Cor. xv. 14, 15). 

(ii) As proving the Divinity of Christ the Resurrection is also 
the most decisive proof of the atoning value of His Death. But 
for the Resurrection, there would have been nothing to show—at 
least no clear and convincing sign to show—that He who died upon 
the Cross was more than man. But if the Victim of the Cross had 
been man and nothing more, there would have been no sufficient 
reason for attaching to His Death any peculiar efficacy ; the faith 
of Christians would be ‘vain,’ they would be ‘yet in their sins’ 
(1 Cor. xv. 17). 

(iii) In yet another way the Resurrection proved the efficacy of 
the Death of Christ. Without the Resurrection the Sacrifice of 
Calvary would have been incomplete. The Resurrection placed 
upon that Sacrifice the stamp of God’s approval; it showed that 
the Sacrifice was accepted, and that the cloud of Divine Wrath— 
the dpyn so long suspended and threatening to break (Rom. iii. 25, 
26)—had passed away. Thisis the thought which lies at the bottom 
of Rom. vi. 7-10. 

(iv) The Resurrection of Christ is the strongest guarantee for 
the resurrection of the Christian (1 Cor. xv. 20-23; 2 Cor. iv. 14; 
Rom. viii. 11; Col. i. 18). 

(v) But that resurrection has two sides or aspects: it is not only 
physical, a future, rising again to physical life, but it is also moral 
and spiritual, a present rising from the death of sin to the life of 
righteousness. In virtue of his union with Christ, the close and 
intimate relation of his spirit with Christ's, the Christian is called> 
upon to repeat in himself the redeeming acts of Christ. And this 
moral and spiritual sense is the only sense in which he can repeat 
them. We shall have this doctrine fully expounded in ch. vi. 1-11. 


A recent monograph on the subject of this note (E. Schader, Die Bedeutung 
des lebendigen Christess fiir die Rechtfertigung nach Paulus, Giitersloh, 1893) 
has worked out in much careful detail the third of the above heads. Herr 
Schader (who since writing his treatise has become Professor at Konigsberg) 
insists strongly on the personal character of the redemption wrought by 
Christ ; that which redeems is not merely the act of Christ’s Death but His 
Person (éy @ éxopew riv drohttpwow Eph.i.7; Col.i.14). It is as a Person 
that He takes the place of the sinner and endures the Wrath of God in his 
stead (Gal. iii, 133; 2 Cor. v. 21). The Resurrection is proof that this 
‘Wrath’ is at an end. And therefore in certain salient passages (Rom. iv. 25 ; 
vi. 9, 10; viii. 34) the Resurrection is even put before the Death of Christ as 
the cause of justification. The treatise is well deserving of study. 

It may be right also to mention, without wholly endorsing, Dr. Hort’s 
significant aphorism : ‘ Reconciliation or Atonement is one aspect of redemp- 
tion, and redemption one aspect of resurrection, and resurrection one aspect 
of life’ (Hulsear Lectures, p. 410). This can more readily be accepted if 
‘one aspect ’ in each case is not taken to exclude the validity of other aspects. 
At the same time such a saying is useful as a warning, which is especially 
needed where the attempt is being made towards more exact definitions, that 
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all definitions of great doctrines have a relative rather than an absolute value. 
They are partial symbols of ideas which the human mind cannot grasp ip 
their entirety. If we could see as God sees we should doubtless find them 
running up into large and broad laws of His working. We desire to make 
this reserve in regard to our own attempts to define. Without it exact 
exegesis may well seem to lead te a revived Scholasticism. 


BLISSFUL CONSEQUENCES OF JUSTIFICATION. 


V. 1-1. The state which thus lies before the Christian 
should have consequences both near and remote. The nearer 
consequences, peace with God and hope which gives courage 
under persecution (vv. 1-4): the remoter consequence, an 
assurance, derived from the proof of God’s love, of our final 
salvation and glory. The first step (our present acceptance | 
with God) ts difficult, the second step (our ultimate salva- 
tion) follows naturally from the first (vv. 5-11). 


ww 


We Christians then ought to enter upon our privileges. By 
that strong and eager impulse with which we enroll ourselves as 
Christ’s we may be accepted as righteous in the sight of God, and 
it becomes our duty to enjoy to the full the new state of peace 
with Him which we owe to our Lord Jesus Messiah. *He it is 
whose Death and Resurrection, the object of our faith (iv. 28), 
have brought us within the range of the Divine favour. Within 
the sheltered circle of that favour we stand as Christians, in no 
merely passive attitude, but we exult in the hope of one day 
participating as in the favour of God so also in His glory. * Yes, 
and this exultation of ours, so far from being shaken by per- 
secutions is actually founded upon them. For persecution only 
generates fortitude, or resolute endurance under trials: ‘and 
then fortitude leads on to the approved courage of the veteran; 
and that im turn strengthens the hope out of which it originally 
sprang. 

’ More: our hope is one that cannot prove illusory; because 
(and here a new factor is introduced, for the first time in this 
connexion) the Holy Spirit, through whom God is brought into , 
personal contact with man—that Holy Spirit which we received | 
when we became Christians, floods our hearts with the conscious- 
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ness of the Love of God for us. *Think what are the facts to 
which we can appeal. When we were utterly weak and prostrate, 
at the moment of our deepest despair, Christ died for us—not as 
righteous men, but as godless sinners! 7 What a proof of love was 
there! For an upright or righteous man it would be hard to find 
one willing to die; though perhaps fora good man (with the loveable 
qualities of goodness) one here and there may be brave enough to 
face death. *® But God presses home the proof of His unmerited 
Love towards us, in that, sinners as we still were, Christ died for us. 

*Here then is an @ fortior? argument. The fact that we have 
been actually declared ‘righteous’ by coming within the influence 
of Christ’s sacrificial Blood—this fact which implies a stupendous 
change in the whole of our relations to God is a sure pledge of 
what is far easier—our escape from His final judgement. *° For 
there is a double contrast. If God intervened for us while we were 
His enemies, much more now that we are reconciled to Him. If 
the first intervention cost the Death of His Son, the second costs 
nothing, but follows naturally from the share which we have in 
His Life. ™“ And not only do we look for this final salvation, but 
we are buoyed up by an exultant sense of that nearness to God 
into which we have been brought by Christ to whom we owe that 
one great step of our reconciliation, 

1-11. Every line of this passage breathes St. Paul’s personal 
experience, and his intense hold upon the objective facts which are 
the grounds of a Christian’s confidence. He believes that the 
ardour with which he himself sought Christian baptism was met by 
an answering change in the whole relation in which he stood to 
God. That change he attributes ultimately, it is clear throughout 
this context, not merely in general terms to Christ (dd v. 1, 2, 41 
dis) but more particularly to the Death of Christ (mapedd6n iv. 25; 
anéOave Vv. 6,8; dy rO aiuars ¥. g ; Osa tov Bavdrov v.10). He con- 
ceives of that Death as operating by a sacrificial blood-shedding 
(ev r@ atvars: cf. iii. 25 and the passages referred to in the Note on 
the Death of Christ considered as a Sacrifice). The Blood of that 
Sacrifice is as it were sprinkled round the Christian, and forms 
a sort of hallowed enclosure, a place of sanctuary, into which he 
enters. Within this he is safe, and from its shelter he looks out 
exultingly over the physical dangers which threaten him; they may 
strengthen his firmness of purpose, but cannot shake it. 

1. The word dixaiwow at the end of the last chapter recalls St. 
Paul to his main topic. After expounding the nature of his new 
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method of obtaining righteousness in ili. 21-26, he had begun te 
draw some of the consequences from this (the deathblow to Jewisk 
pride, and the equality of Jew and Gentile) in iii, 27-31. This 
suggested the digression in ch. iv, to prove that notwithstanding 
there was no breach of God's purposes as declared in the O. T. 
(strictly the Legal System which had its charter in the O. T.), but 
rather the contrary. Now he goes back to ‘consequences’ and 
traces them out for the individual Christian. He explains why it 
is that the Christian faces persecution and death so joyfully: he 
has a deep spring of tranquillity at his heart, and a confident hope 
of future glory. 

éxwpev. The evidence for this reading stands thus: ¢yoper & * 
A B*CDEKL, cursives, Vulg. Syrr. Boh. Arm. Aeth., Orig.-lat. 
repeatedly Chrys. Ambrstr. and others: ¢youew correctors of & B, 
F G (duplicate MSS. it will be remembered) in the Greek though 
not in the Latin, P and many cursives, Did. Epiph. Cyr.-Alex. in 
three places out of four. Clearly overwhelming authority for 
éxonev. It is argued however (i) that exhortation is here out of 
place: ‘inference not exhortation is the Apostle’s purpose’ 
(Scrivener, Jntrod. ii. 380 ed. 4); (ii) that o and w are frequently 
interchanged in the MSS., as in this very word Gal. vi. 10 (cf. 
1 Cor. xv. 49); (iii) it is possible that a mistake might have been 
made by Tertius in copying or in some very early MS. from which 
the mass of the uncials and versions now extant may have de- 
scended. But these reasons seem insufficient to overthrow the 
weight of direct testimony. (i) St. Paul is apt to pass from argu- 
ment to exhortation; so in the near context vi. (1), 12, (15); 
viii. 12; (ii) in €yopey inference and exhortation are really com- 
bined: it is a sort of light exhortation, ‘we should have’ (T. S. 
Evans). 

As to the meaning of fyepe» it should be observed that it does 
not = ‘make peace, ‘get’ or ‘obtain peace’ (which would be 
gyepev), but rather ‘keep’ or ‘enjoy peace’ (ov ydp eorw toov yh ovcay 
elpnynv AaBeiv nai SoOeicay xaracxeiy Chrys.; cf. Acts ix. 31 9 péy 
ody éxxdnoia ,. . elev elpnyny, ‘continued in a state of peace’). The 
aor, part. dicatwOcvres marks the initial moment of the state elpnyn» 
éxouev. The declaration of ‘not guilty,’ which the sinner comes 
under by a heartfelt embracing of Christianity, at once does away 
with the state of hostility in which he had stood to God, and 
substitutes for it a state of peace which he has only to realize. 
This declaration of ‘ not guilty’ and the peace which follows upon 
it are not due to himself, but are 8:4 rod Kupiov nya “Iyootd Xpistov: 
how is explained more fully in iii. 25; also in vv. 9, 10 below. 

Dr. J. Agar Beet (Comm. ad Joc.) discusses the exact shade of meaning 


conveyed by the aor. part. dumaiwOévres in relation to elphyny Exoper. He 
contends that it denotes not so much the veasoss for entering upon the state 
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in question as the means of entering upon it. No doubt this is perfectly 
tenable on the score of grammar; and it is also true that ‘justification 
necessarily involves peace with God.’ But the.argument goes too much 
upon the assumption that ep, Zy. = ‘obtain peace,’ which we have seen ta 
be erroneous. The sense is exactly that of «lyey eipyvny in the passage 
quoted from the Acts, and dieaiw6., as we have said, marks the initial 
moment in the state. 


2. thy mpogaywyy. Two stages only are described in wv. 1, 2 
though different language is used about them: d:xawéévres = 9 
Npocayeyy, eipnyn = xapis; the xavynois is a characteristic of the 
state of xapis, at the same time that it points forward to a future 
state of défa. The phrase 4 mpocay., ‘our introduction,’ is a con- 
necting link between this Epistle and Ephesians (cp. Eph. ii. 18; 
iii. 12): the idea is that of introduction to the presence-chamber of, 
a monarch, The rendering ‘access’ is inadequate, as it leaves 
out of sight the fact that we do not come in our own strength but 
need an ‘ introducer ’—Christ. 

doxijkapey: not ‘we have had’ (Va.), but ‘we have got or 
obtained,’ aor. and perf. in one. 


‘Both grammar and logic will run in perfect harmony together if we 
render, “through whom we have by faith got or obtained our access into 
this grace wherein we stand.” This rendering will bring to view two causes 
of getting the access or obtaining the introduction into the state of grace; 
one cause objective, Christ: the other subjective, faith; Christ the door, 
faith the hand which moves the door to open and to admit’ (T. S. Evans in 
Exp. 1882, i. 169). 

7 wlora om. BD EFG, Lat. Vet., Orig.-lat. dis. The weight of this 
evidence depends on the value which we assign to B. All the other evidence 
is Western; and B also (as we have seen) has a Western element; so that 
the question is whether the omission here in B is an independent corrobora- 
tion of the Western group or whether it simply belongs to it (does the 
evidence = B +8, or 5 only?). There is the further point that omissions in 
the Western text deserve more attention than additions. Either reading can 
be easily enough accounted for, as an obvious gloss on the one hand or the 
omission of a superfluous phrase on the other. The balance is sufficiently 
represented by placing rp wiors in brackets as Treg. WH. RV. marg. (Weiss 
omits). 


ais thy xdpw radrye: the ‘state of grace’ or condition of those 


who are objects of the Divine favour, conceived of as a space ! 


fenced in (Mey. Va. &c.) into which the Christian enters: cf. Gal. 
v. 4; 1 Pet. v. 12 (Va. and Grm.-Thay. 8. v. xdpis 3. a). 

dorjxaper: ‘stand fast or firm’ (see Va. and Grm.-Thay, s.v. 
torn ii. 2. d). 

éw é\rids: as in iv. 18. 

tis S0fs. See on iii. 23. It is the Glory of the Divine 
Presence (Shekinah) communicated to man (partially here, but) in 
full measure when he enters into that Presence ; man’s whole being 
will be uansfigured by it, 


od 
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Is the Society ov the Individual the proper object of 
\ Fustification ? 


It is well known to be a characteristic feature of the theology 
of Ritschl that he regards the proper object of Justification as the 
Christian Society as a collective whole, and not the individual as 
such. This view is based upon two main groups of arguments. 
(1) The first is derived from the analogy of the O.T. The great 
sacrifices of the O. T. were undoubtedly meant in the first instance 
for ‘the congregation.’ So in regard to the Passover it is laid — 
down expressly that no alien is to eat of it, but all the congregation 
of Israel are to keep it (Ex. xii. 43 ff, 47). And still more 
distinctly as to the ritual of the Day of Atonement: the high priest 
is to ‘make atonement for the holy place, because of the un- 
cleannesses of the children of Israel, and because of their trans- 
gressions, even all their sins’; he is to lay both his hands on the 
head of the goat, and ‘confess over him all the iniquities of the 
children of Israel, and all their transgressions, even all their sins’ 
(Lev. xvi. 16, 21, also 33 f.). This argument gains in force from 
the concentration of the Christian Sacrifice upon a single event, 
accomplished once for all. It is natural to think of it as having 
also a single and permanent object. (2) The second argument is 
derived from the exegesis of the N.T. generally (most clearly 
perhaps in Acts xx. 28 rqv éxxdynolay rod Ccod Mi 1. Kupiov], fp 
mepteromcato Sia Tov aiuaros rod idiov: but also in 1 Jo. ti. 2; iv. 10; 
1 Pet. iii. 18; Apoc. i. 5 f.; v. gf.), and more particularly in the 
Epistles of St. Paul. The society is, it is true, most clearly 
indicated in the later Epp.; e.g. Tit. fi. 14 oerjpos qpdy 'I. X., os 
eSwxev €avTov imep nudy, va AvTpwontat Nuas ... kal xa6apion éavr@ Aady 
mepovatoy: Eph. v. 25 f. 6 Xpsords nyannoe ryy éxkAngiay, cai davrov 
rapédwxev Uxep adtis’ iva airiy dysdoy KaOapieas x.t.d. (cf. also Eph. ii. 
18; iii, 12; Col. i. 14). But Ritschl also claims the support of 
the earlier Epp.: e.g. Rom. viii. 32 twép quay mdvrev mapedoxer 
aitév: iii, 22 Suxatootwm b€ Geod , .. els mavras rods murrevovras: and 
the repeated jpeis in the contexts of three passages (Comp. Rechi- 
Jert. u. Versvhn. ii. 216 f, 160). 

In reply the critics of Ritschl appeal to the dist nctly in- 
dividualistic cast of such expressions ‘as Rom. ili. 26 dixaiodyra roy 
éx mioreas "Inood: iv. 5 émi rdv dixaiotvra Tov doeBy, With the context: 
x. 4 els Ouxatoatyyy mavtl re mirevovrs (Schader, op. cté. p. 2g n.; cf. 
also Gloél, Der Heilige Geisé, p. toa n.; Weiss, Brdd. ol. § 82 b, 
referred to by Schader). 

It is undoubtedly true that St. Paul does use language which 
points to the direct justification of the individual believer. This 
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perhaps comes out most clearly in Rom. iv, where the personal 
faith and personal justification of Abraham are taken as typical of 
the Christian’s. But need we on that account throw over the other 
passages above quoted, which seem to be quite as unambiguous? 
That which brings benefit to the Church collectively of necessity 
brings benefit to the individuals of which it is composed. We 
may if we like, as St. Paul very often does, leave out of sight the 
intervening steps; and it is perhaps the more natural that he 
should do so, as the Church is in this connexion an ideal entity. 
But this entity is prior in thought to the members who compose 
it; and when we think of the Great Sacrifice as consummated 
once for all and in its effects reaching down through the ages, it is 
no less natural to let the mind dwell on the conception which 
alone embraces past, present, and future, and alone binds all the 
scattered particulars into unity. 

We must remember also that in the age and to the thought of 
St. Paul the act of faith in the individual which brings him within 
the range of justification is inseparably connected with its ratifica- 
tion in baptism. But the significance of baptism lies in the fact 
that whoéver undergoes it is made thereby member of a society, 
and becomes at once a recipient of the privileges and immunities 
of that society. St. Paul is about (in the next chapter) to lay 
stress on this point. He there, as well as elsewhere, describes the 
relation of spiritual union into which the Christian enters with 
Christ as established by the same act which makes him also 
member of the society. And therefore when at the beginning of 
the present chapter he speaks of the entrance of the Christian into 
the state of grace in metaphors which present that state under the 
figure of a fenced-off enclosure, it is natural to identify the area 
within which grace and justification operate with the area of the 
society, in other words with the Church. The Church however in 
this connexion can have no narrower definition than ‘all baptized 
persons.’ And even the condition of baptism is introduced as an 
inseparable adjunct to faith; so that if through any exceptional 
circumstances the two were separated, the greater might be taken 
to include the less. The Christian theologian has to do with what 
is normal; the abnormal he leaves to the Searcher of hearis. 

It is thus neither in a spirit of exclusiveness nor yet in that of 
any hard and fast Scholasticism, but only in accordance with the 
free and natural tendencies of the Apostle’s thought, that we speak 
of Justification as normally mediated through the Church. St. 
Paul himself, as we have seen, often drops the intervening link, 
especially in the earlier Epistles. But in proportion as his maturer 
insight dwells more and more upon the Church as an organic 
whole he also conceives of it as doing for the individual believer 
what the ‘congregation’ did for the individual Israelites under the 
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older dispensation. The Christian Sacrifice with its effects, like 
the sacrifices of the Day of Atonement by which it is typified, 


reach the individual through the community. 


8-5. The two leading types of the Old-Latin Version of the Epistle stand. 
out distinctly in these verses. We are fortunately able to compare .the 
Cyprianic text with that of Tertullian (om solum ...confundit) and the 
European text of Cod. Clarom. with that of Hilary (¢rédslatio . .. confundit). 
The passage is also quoted in the so-called Specss/um (m), which represents 


the Bible of the Spaniard Priscillian (Classical Review, iv. 416 f.). 


CYPRIAN. 

Non solum autem, sed et gloriamur 
in pressuris, scientes quontam pres- 
sura tolerantiam operatur, tolerantia 
autem probationem, probatio autem 
spem ; spes autem non confundtt, quia 
dilectio Dei infusa est cordibus nostris 
per Spiritum Sanctum gut datus est 
mobis. 

verum etiam exultantes Tert.; certs 
quod Tert.; perficiat Tert. (ed. Vin- 


Cop. CLAROM. 

Non solum autem, sed et gloriamur 
in tribulationibus, sctentes quod tribu- 
latio patientiam operatur, patientia 
autem probationem, probatio autem 
spem ; spes autem non confundit, quia 
caritas Det diffusa est im cordibus 
nostris per Spiritum Sanctum qui 
datus est nobis. 

perfictt Hil; prob. vere m Hil.; 
spes vere Hil. (Cod. Clarom. = m). 


dob.) ; ¢o/. vero Tert.; spes vere Tert. 


Here, as elsewhere in Epp. Paul., there is a considerable amount of matter 
common to all forms of the Version, enough to give colour to the supposition 
that a single translation lies at their root. But the salient expressions are 
ehanged; and in this instance Tertullian goes with Cyprian, as Hilary with 
the European texts. The renderings tolerantia and presseera are verified for 
Tertullian elsewhere (tolerantia Luke xxi. 19; 1 Thess. i. 4: pressure 
Rom. viii. 35; xii. 18; 1 Cor. vii. 28; 3 Cor. i 8; iv. 17; vi. 43 Vii. 4; 
Col. i. 24; 2 Thess. i. 4; Apoc. ii. 22; vii. 14), as also dtlectie (to which 
the quotation does not extend in this passage, but which is fownd in 
Luke xi. 42; John xiii. 35; Rom. viii. 35, 39; 1 Cor. xiii. 1 ff., &c.). We 
note however that Hilary and Tertullian agree in perficet ( perjiciat), though 
in another place Hilary has allusively éribulatio patsentiam operatur. 
Perhaps this coincidence may point to an older rendering. 


8. od pdvov 8€ (<arnxayer GAda Kai xavyopeba, OF éornéres Ada Kai 
kavy@pevot): in this elliptical form characteristic of St. Paul and 
esp. of this group of Epistles (cf. v. 11; viii. 23; ix. 10; 2 Cor. 
viii. 19). 

Kauxapevor BC, Orig. 64s and others: a good group, but open to saspicion 
of conforming to ver. 11 (q. v.); we have also found a similar group, on the 
whole inferior, in iii. 28. If «avywpevos were right it would be another 
example of that broken and somewhat inconsecutive structure which is 
doubtless due, as Va. suggests, to the habit of dictating te an amanuensis. 

Note the contrast between the Jewish xatxnows which ‘is excluded ’ 
(iii. 27) and this Christian xavynou. The one rests on supposed 
human privileges and merit; the other draws all its force from the 
assurance of Divine love. | 

The Jewish writers know of another xavynots (besides the empty boasting 
which St. Paul reprehends), but it is reserved for the blest in Paradise: 4 Ezr. 


vii. 98 [Bensly = vi. 72 O. F. Fritzsche] exultabunt cum fiducta ef... Com 
fidebunt non confust, st gaudebunt non reverentes. 
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dy rats OXipeor. The Orj(%pes are the physical hardships and 
sufferings that St. Paul regards as the inevitable portion of the 
Christian; cf. Rom. viti. 35 ff.; 1 Cor. iv. 11-13; vii. 26-32; xv. 
30-32; 2 Cor. i. 3-10; xi. 33-27. Such passages give us 
glimpses of the stormy background which lies behind St. Paul’s 
Epistles. He is so absorbed in his ‘ Gospel’ that this makes very 
little impression upon him. Indeed, as this chapter shows, the 
overwhelming sense of God’s mercy and love fills him with such 
exultation of spirit that bodily suffering not only weighs like dust in 
the balance but positively serves to strengthen his constancy. The 
same feeling comes out in the iwepuxdper of vill. 37: the whole 
passage is parallel. 

iwoporjy: not merely a passive quality but a ‘masculine con- 
stancy in holding out under trials’ (Waite on a Cor. vi. 4), ‘ forti- 
tude.’ ‘See on ii. 7 above. 

4. Soxiu: the character which results from the process of trial, 
the temper of the veteran as opposed to that of the raw recruit; cf. 
James i. 12, &c. The exact order of timoporvn and doxuy must not 
be pressed too far: in St. Jamesi. 3 rd doxiysioy ris micrews produces 
imopovn, If St. James had seen this Epistle (which is doubtful) we 
might suppose that he had this passage in his mind. The con- 
ception is that of 2 Tim. ii. 3 (in the revised as well as the received 
text). 

Ae Soxiph EArida, It is quite intelligible as a fact of experience 
that the hope which is in its origin doctrinal should be strengthened 
by the hardening and bracing of character which come from 
actual conflict. Still the ultimate basis of it is the overwhelming 
sense of God’s love, brought home through the Death of Christ ; 
and to this the Apostle returns. 

5. 0@ xatatoxuver : ‘ does not disappoint,’ ‘ does not prove illusory.’ 
The text Is. xxviii. 16 (LXX) caught the attention of the early 
Christians from the Messianic reference contained in it (‘ Behold, 
I lay in Zion,’ &c.), and the assurance by which this was followed 
(‘he that believeth shall not be put to shame’) was confirmed to 
them by their own experience: the verse is directly quoted Rom. 
imiea3 G)¥i; 1’ Pet. ii) 6. 

4 Gydiry tod Ocod: certainly ‘the love of God for us,’ not ‘ our 
love for God’ (Theodrt. Aug. and some moderns): dydmy thus 
comes to mean, ‘our sense of God’s love,’ just as elpqvy = ‘ our 
sense of peace with God.’ 

éxxéxutat. The idea of spiritual refreshment and encourage- 
ment is usually conveyed in the East through the metaphor of 
watering. St. Paul seems to have had in his mind Is. xliv. 3 
‘1 will pour water upon him that is thirsty, and streams upon the 
dry ground: I will pour Aly Spirtt upon thy seed,’ &c. 

$.d Mvedparos “Ayiou: without the art,, for the Spirit as tmparied 


yess 
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St. Paul refers all his conscious experience of the privileges of 
Christianity to the operation of the Holy Spirit, dating from the 
time when he definitively enrolled himself as a Christian, i.e. from 
his baptism. | 

6. ét ydp. There is here a difficult, but not really very im- 
portant, variety of reading, the evidence for which may be thus 
summarized :— 

érs yap at the beginning of the verse with ér: also after doGevay, 
the mass of MSS. 

és at the beginning of the verse only, some inferior MSS. 
(later stage of the Ecclesiastical text). 

eis ri yap (possibly representing iva ri yap, uf guid enim), the 
Western text (Latin authorities). 

«i yap few authorities, partly Latin. 

« ye B. 

It is not easy to select from these a reading which shall account 
for all the variants. ‘That indeed which has the best authority, the 
double én, does not seem to be tenable, unless we suppose an 
accidental repetition of the word either by St. Paul or his amanuensis. 
It would not be difficult to get ére ydp from tva ri yap, or vice versa, 
through the doubling or dropping of in from the preceding word 
HMIN; nor would it be difficult to explain ér: ydép from ¢ ydp, or 
vice versa. We might then work our way back to an alternative el 
ydp or et ye, which might be confused with each other through the 
use of an abbreviation. Fuller details are given below. We think 
on the whole that it is not improbable that here, as in iv. 1, B has 
preserved the original reading ef ye. For the meaning of ef ye (‘ so 
surely as’ Va.) see T. S. Evans in Exp. 1882, i. 176 f.; and the note 
on iii, 30 above. 


In more detail the evidence stands thus: & ydp here with &r: also after 
dobevav NAC D* al.: é here only DOEKLP &c.: els ri yap D° FG: 
st guid enim Lat.-Vet. Vulg., Iren.-lat. Faustin: ef ydp 104 Greg. (=h 
Scriv.), fuld., Isid.-Pelus. Aug. dis: ei yap... @rt Boh. (‘For if, we being still 
weak,’ &c.): ef 5€ Pesh.: ef ye B. [The readings are wrongly given by Lips., 
and not quite correctly even by Gif., through overlooking the commas in Tisch. 
The statement which is at once fullest and most exact will be found in WH.] 
It thus appears: (1) that the reading most strongly supported is é7 yap, 
with double é7, which is impossible unless we suppose a /apsus calamé 
between St. Paul and his amanuensis. (2) The Western reading is els ri 
yap, which may conceivably be a paraphrastic equivalent for an original fva 
ri yap (Gif., from ut guid enim of Iren.-lat. &c.): this is no doubt a very 
early reading. (3) Another sporadic reading is ei yép. (4) B alone gives 
el ye. So far as sense goes this is the best, and there are not a few cases in 
N. T. where the reading of B alone strongly commends itself (cf. iv. 1 above) . 
But the problem is, how to account for the other readings? It would not be 
difficult palaeographically from el yap to get érs ydp by dittography of 
i (e1rap, etirap, eTirap), or from this again to get els ri ydp through ditto- 
graphy of e and confusion with ¢ (ectirap) ; or we might take the alternative 
ingeniously suggested by Gif, of supposing that the original reading was ive 
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vi ydp, of which the first two letters had been absorbed by the previous #piv 
eae lanrap)- There would thus be no great difficulty in accounting for 

e origin either of gs: yap or of the group of Western readings; and the 
primitive variants would be reduced to the two, €1 rap and er re. Dr. Hort 
proposed to account for these by a conjectural ¢1 nep, which would be a con- 
ceivable root for all the variations—partly through paraphrase and partly 
through errors of transcription. We might however escape the necessity of 
resorting to conjecture by supposing confusion between re and the abbrevia- 
tion m. {For this form see T. W. Allen, Motes on Abbreviations in Greek 
MSS. (Oxford, 1889), p. 9 and pl. iii; Lehmann, Dte tachygraphischen Ab- 
hirzungen d. griech. Handschriften (Leipzig, 1880), p. g1 f. taf. 9. We 
believe that the oldest extant example is in the Fragmentum Mathematicum 
Bobiense of the seventh century (Wattenbach, Sertpt. Graec. Spectm. tab. 8), 
where the abbreviation appears in a corrupt form. But we know that short- 
hand was very largely practised in the early centuries ic Eus. 1. £. 
VI. xxiii. 2), and it may have been used by Tertius himself.] Where we 
have such a tangled skein to unravel as this it is impossible to speak very 
confidently ; but we suspect that ef ye, as it makes the best sense, may alse 
be the original reading. 


ai re (ei rb) 
! 
? 
@ re st ies 
« ® | , 
in ie ei pap 
L | 
tv ap | 
[inJa vi pap aic Ti rap 


wh guid emine “ 

doSeriy: ‘incapable’ of working out any righteousness for our- 
selves. 

kata xatpéy. St. Paul is strongly impressed with the fitness of 
the moment in the world’s history which Christ chose for His 
intervention in it. This idea is a striking link of connexion between 
the (practically) acknowledged and the disputed Epistles ; compare 
on the one hand Gal. iv. 4; 2 Cor. vi. 2; Rom. iii. 26; and on 
the other hand Eph, i. 10; 1 Tim. ii. 6; vi.15; Tit. i. 3. 

7. pods ydp. The ydp explains how this dying for sinners is 
u conspicuous proof of love. A few may face death for a good 
man, still fewer for a righteous man, but in the case of Christ 
there is more even than this; He died for declared enemies of God. 

For pddus the first hand of ® and Orig. read péys, which has more 

attestation in Luke ix. 39. The two words were easily confused both in 

sense and in writing. 

éwép Sixaiov. There is clearly in this passage a contrast between 
brép ducaiov and trép rod dyabod. They are not expressions which 
may be taken as roughly synonymous (Mey.-W. Lips. &c.), but i 
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is implied that it is an easier thing to die for the dya6ds than for the 
Sixaios, Similarly the Gnostics drew a distinction between the 
God of the O. T. and the God of the N. T., calling the one dixatos 
and the other dya@és (Iren. Adv. Haer. I. xxvii. 1; comp. other. 
passages and authorities quoted by Gif. p. 123). The dixaos keeps 
to the ‘letter of his bond’; about the dyaéés there is something 
warmer and more genial such as may well move to self-sacrifice 
and devotion. 

In face of the clear and obvious parallel supplied by Irenaeus, 
not to speak of others, it should not be argued as it is by Weiss 
and Lips. (who make rod dyafod neut.) and even by Mey. and Dr. 
T. K. Abbott (Zssays, p. 75) that there is no substantial difference 
between dikaos and dyafés. We ourselves often use ‘righteous’ 
and ‘good’ as equivalent without effacing the distinction between 
them when there is any reason to emphasize it. The stumbling- 
block of the art. before dyaGoi and not before dixaiov need not stand 
in the way. This is sufficiently explained by Gif, who points out 
that the clause beginning with pds is virtually negative, so that 
dcxaiov is indefinite and does not need the art., while the affirmative 
clause implies a definite instance which the art. indicates. 

We go therefore with most English and American scholars 
(Stuart, Hodge, Gif. Va. Lid.) against some leading Continental 
names in maintaining what appears to be the simple and natural 
sense of the passage. 

8. cuviomot: see on iii. 5. 

tiv éautod dydayy: ‘His own love,’ emphatic, prompted from 
within not from without. Observe that the death of Christ is here 
referred to the will of the Father, which lies behind the whole of 
what is commonly (and not wrongly) called the ‘scheme of re- 
demption.’ Gif. excellently remarks that the ‘ proof of God’s love 
towards us drawn from the death of Christ is strong in proportion 
to the closeness of the union between God and Christ.’ It is the 
death of One who is nothing less than ‘the Son.’ 


viv éavrot dydarny cig Hpds & Oeds NACKP &c.: 4 Geds els hud 
DEFGL: om. 6 @eés B. There is no substantial difference of meaning, 
as els )uds in any case goes with ovvicrnos, not with dydany. 


bwép jpav drébave. St. Paul uses emphatic language, 1 Cor. 
Xv. I-3, to show that this doctrine was not confined to himself but 
was a common property of Christians. 

®. St. Paul here separates between ‘justification,’ the pronouncing 
‘not guilty’ of sinners in the past and their final salvation from the 
wrath to come. He also clearly connects the act of justification 
with the bloodshedding of Christ: he would have said with the 
author of Heb. ix. 22 ywpis aluarexyvaias ob yiveras dpeois, 8€€ P. 92, 
above. 


V. @-11.} CONSEQUENCES OF JUSTIFICATION 12g 


No clearer passage can be quoted for distinguishing the spheres 
of justification and sanctification than this verse and the next—the 
one an objective fact accomplished without us, the other a change 
operated within us. Both, though in different ways, proceed from 
Christ. 

8.’ adrod: explained by the next verse ¢v rH (w9 aitrod. That 
which saves the Christian from final judgement is his union with 
the living Christ. 

10. xatn\Adynper. The natural prima facie view is that the 
reconciliation is mutual ; and this view appears to verify itself on 
examinauon : see below. 

€v TH wy adrod. For the full meaning of this see the notes on 
ch. vi. 8-11; viii. 10, II. 

11. xavxdpevor (NX BC D, &c.) is decisively attested for cavyopeda, 
which was doubtless due to an attempt to improve the construction. 
The part. is loosely attached to what precedes, and must be taken 
as in sense equivalent to xavympeba.~ In any case it is present and 
not future (as if constructed with cwOyodueGa). We may compare 
a similar loose attachment of d:xacovpevos in ch. iil. 24. 


The Idea of Reconciliation or Atonement. 


The xaraddayn described in these verses is the same as the clpyuy 
of ver. 1; and the question necessarily meets us, What does this 
elpnvn OF katad\Aayn mean? Is it a change in the attitude of man to 
God or in that of God t8 man? Many high authorities contend 
that it is only a chance in the attitude of man to God. 

Thus Lightfoot on Col. i. 21: ‘ éx@povs,  hos/le to God,” as the 
opposite of dmAorpiwpevous, not “ hateful to God,” as it is taken 
by some. The active rather than the passive sense of éyOpovs is 
required by the context, which (as commonly in the N. T.) speaks * 
of the sinner as reconciled to God, not of God as reconc.led to the | 
sinner ... It is the mind of man, not the mind of God, which must | 
undergo a change, that a reunion may be effected.’ 

Similarly Westcott on 4 Jo. ii. 2 (p. 85 5): ‘Such phrases as “ Pro 
pitiating God” and “God being reconciled” are foreign to the 
language of the N. T. Mais s reconciled 2 Cor. v. 18 ft; Rom, 
v. rof.), There is “ propitiation” in the matter of sin or of the 
sinner. The love of God is the same throughout; but Ife 
“cannot” in virtue of His very nature welcome the impenitent 
and sinful: and more than this, He “cannot” treat sin as if it 
were not sin. This being so, the Aacpds, when it is applied to the 
sinner, so to speak, neutralizes the sin.” [A difficult and it may be 
thought hardly tenable distinction. The relation of God to sin is 
not merely passive but active; and the term iAagyds is properly 
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used in reference to a personal agent. Some one is ‘ propitiated’ : 
and who can this be, but God?] 

The same idea is a characteristic feature in the theology of 
Ritschl (Recht. u. Vers. ii. 230 ff.). 

No doubt there are passages where ¢y6pés denotes the hostility 
and xaraddayn the reconciliation of man to God; but taking the 
language of Scripture as a whole, it does not seem that it can be 
explained in this way. 

(1) In the immediate context we have rv xaradkdayyy €dBoper, 
implying that the reconciliation comes to man from the side of 
God, and is not directly due to any act of his own. We may 
compare the familiar ydpis cai eipnvn, to which is usually added amé 
Geou in the greetings of the Epistles. 

(2) In Rom. xi. 28 €x@pot is opposed to dyanyrol, where ayamnrot 
must be passive (‘beloved by God’), so that it is hardly possible 
that éx@poi can be entirely active, though it may be partly so: it 
seems to correspond to our word ‘ hostile.’ 

(3) It is difficult to dissociate such words as Aaornpioy (Rom. ili. 
25), iAaouds (1 Jo. ii. 2) from the idea of propitiating a person. 

(4) There is frequent mention of the Anger of God as directed 
against sinners, not merely at the end of all things, but also at this 
present time (Rom. i. 18, &c.). When that Anger ceases to be 
so directed there is surely a change (or what we should be com- 
pelled to call a change) on the part of God as well as of man. 

We infer that the natural explanation of the passages which 
speak of enmity and reconciliation between God and man is that 
they are not on one side only, but are mutual. 

At the same time we must be well aware that this is only our 
imperfect way of speaking: «ard dvépwmov A¢yo must be written 
large over all such language. We are obliged to use anthropo- 
morphic expressions which imply a change of attitude or relation 
on the part of God as well as of man; and yet in some way which 
we cannot wholly fathom we may believe that with Him there is 
‘no variableness, neither shador of turning.’ 


THE FALL OF ADAM AND THE WORK OF CHRIST. 


V. 12-14. What a contrast does this last description 
suggest between the Fall of Adam and the justifying Work 
of Christ! There is indeed parallelism as well as contrast. 
For it ts true that as Christ brought righteousness and life, 
so Adam's Fall brought sin and death. If death prevailed 
throughout the bre-Mosatc period, that could not be due solely 
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to the act of i\vse who died. Death ts the punishment of 
sin; but they hud not sinned against law as Adam had. 
The true cause then was not their own sin, but Adam's ; 
whose fall thus had consequences extending beyond ttself, like 
the redeeming act of Christ. 


The description just given of the Work of Christ, first justifying 
and reconciling the sinner, and then holding out to him the hope 
of final salvation, brings ow forcibly the contrast between the 
two great Representatives of t{umanity—-Adam and Christ. ‘The 
act by which Adam fell, like the act of Christ, had a far-reaching 
effect upon mankind. Through his Fall, Sin, as an active principle, 
first gained an entrance among the human race; and Sin brought 
with it the doom of (physical) Death. So that, through Adam’s 
Fall, death pervaded the whole body of his descendants, because 
they one and all fell into sin, and died as he had died. ™ When 
I say ‘they sinned’ I must insert a word of qualification. In the 
strict sense of full responsibility, they could not sin: for that 
attaches only to sin against law, and they had as yet no law to 
sin against. ™ Yet they suffered the full penalty of sin. All 
through the long period which intervened between Adam and the 
Mosaic legislation, the tyrant Death held sway; even though 
those who died had not sinned, as Adam _ had, in violation of 
an express command. This proved that something deeper was 
at work: and that could only be the transmitted effect of Adam’s 
sin. It is this transmitted effect of a single act which made Adam 
a type of the coming Messiah. 


12. 814 roiro: points to the logical connexion with what pre 
cedes. It has been argued, at somewhat disproportionate length, 
whether this refers to ver. 11 only (Fricke, De Mente dogmatica loct 
Paulini ad Rom. v. 12 sq., Lipsiae, 1880, Mey., Philippi, Beet), or 
to vv. g-11 (Fri.), or to vv. 1-11 (Rothe, Hofmann), or to the 
whole discussion from i. 17 onwards (Beng., Schott, Reiche, 
Riickert), We cannot lay down so precisely how much was 
consciously present to the mind of the Apostle. But as the lead- 
ing idea of the whole section is the comparison of the train of 
consequences flowing from the Fall of Adam with the train of. 
consequences flowing from the Justifying Act of Christ, it seems 
natural to include at least as much as contains a brief outline of 
that work, i.e. as far as vv. 1-11. 
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That being so, we cannot with Fricke infer from ver. 11 tha. 
St. Paul only wishes to compare the result of death in the one 
case with that of fe in the other. Fricke, however, is right in 
saying that his object is not to inquire into the origin of death 
or sin. The origin of both is assumed, not propounded as 
anything new. ‘This is important for the understanding of the 
bearings of the passage. All turns on this, that the effects of 
Adam’s Fall were transmitted to his descendants; but St. Paul 
nowhere says how they were transmitted; nor does he even define 
in precise terms whaf is transmitted. He seems, however, to mean 
(1) the liability to sin, (2) the liability to die as the punishment 
of sin. : 

donep. The structure of the paragraph introduced by this 
word (to the end of ver. 14) is broken in a manner very character- 
istic of St. Paul. He begins the sentence as if he intended it to 
run: donep Ov évis avOparov n duapria eis rov xdopov ciandOe, nal dea 
ris dpaprias 6 Odvatos ... ovtw kal & dvds dvOpwrov 9 Sixaworvn 
elon Oe, wat ba ris Sixacoovyns 7 Con. But the words dia ris duap- 
rias 6 @dvaros bring up the subject which St. Paul is intending to 
raise, viz. the connexion of sin and death with the Fall of Adam: 
he goes off upon this, and when he has discussed it sufficiently 
for his purpose, he does not return to the form of sentence 
which he had originally planned, but he attaches the clause 
comparing Christ to Adam by a relative (és éore réos Tov péAXovtos) 
to the end of his digression: and so what should have been the 
main apodosis of the whole paragraph becomes merely sub- 
ordinate. It is a want of finish in style due to eagerness and 
intensity of thought; but the meaning is quite clear. Compare 
the construction of ii. 16; iii. 8, 26. 

4 dpaptia: Sin, as so often, is personified: it is a malignant 
force let loose among mankind: see the fuller note at the end of 
the chapter. 

eis tov xécpov elof\Oe: a phrase which, though it reminds us 
specially of St. John (John i. g, 10; ili. 17, 19; Vi. 14; ix. 5, 
39; x. 36, &c.), is not peculiar to him (cf. 1 Tim. i. 15; Heb. 
x. 5). St. John and the author of Heb. apply it to the personal 
incarnation of the Logos; here it is applied to the impersonal 
self-diffusion of evil. 

& @dvatos. “Some have taken this to mean ‘eternal death,’ 
chiefly on the ground of wv. 17, 21, where it seems to be opposed 
to ‘eternal life.’ Oltr. is the most strenuous supporter of this 
‘view. But it is far simpler and better to take it of ‘physical 
death’: because (1) this is clearly the sense of ver. 14; (2) it is 
the sense of Gen. ii. 17; iii. 19; to which St. Paul is evidently 
alluding. It seems probable that even in vv. 17, 21, the idea 
is in the first instance physical. But St. Paul does not draw the 
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marked distinction that we do between this life and the life to 
come. The mention of death in any sense is enough to suggest 
the contrast of life in all its senses. The Aposile’s argument 
is that the gift of life and the benefits wrought by Christ are 
altogether wider in their range than the penalty of Adam’s sin; 
imepenepiccevoey 9 xdpis is the keynote of the passage. It is not 
necessary that the two sides of the antith sis should exactly cor- 
respond. In each particular the scale weighs heavily in favevr 
of the Christian. 


The Western text (D E F G, &c.) omits this word altogether. Aug. 
makes the subject of the vb. not death but sin: he accuses the Pelagians 
of inserting (the second) 6 @dvaros. 


dumA9ev: contains the force of distribution; ‘made its way to 
each individual member of the race’: xa@dmep tis KArjpos matpos 
diaBas emi rods éyydvous (‘like a father’s inheritance divided among 
his children’), Euthym.-Zig. 

ép’ g. Though this expression has been much fought over, 
there can now be little doubt that the true rendering is ‘ because.’ 
(1) Orig. followed by the Latin commentators Aug. and Ambrstr. 
took the rel. as masc. with antecedent ’Addu: ‘in whom,’ i.e. ‘in 
Adam.’ But in that case (i) éi would not be the right preposi- 
tion; (ii) @ would be too far removed from its antecedent. 
(2) Some Greeks quoted by Photius also took the rel. as masc., 
with antecedent @dvaros: ‘in which, i.e. ‘in death,’ which is 
even more impossible. (3) Some moderns, taking 6 as neut. and 
the whole phrase as equivalent to a conjunction, have tried to 
get out of it other meanings than ‘because. So (i) ‘in like 
manner as’ (‘all died, jus# as all sinned’), Rothe, De Weite; 
(ii) (= é’ door) ‘in proportion as,’ ‘in so far as’ (‘all died, 2m so 
far as all sinned’), Ewald, Tholuck (ed. 1856) and others. But 
the Greek will not bear either of these senses. (4) 9 is rightly 
taken as neut., and the phrase é¢f’ » as conj.=‘ because’ (‘for 
that’ AV. and RV.) by Theodrt. Phot. Euthym.-Zig. and the mass 
of modern commentators. This is in agreement with Greek 
usage and is alone satisfactory. 


ég’ @ in classical writers more often means ‘on condition that’: cf. 
Thuc. i. 113 crovdas moincdpevar ep’ & rTovs dvdpas kopiodvTa, ‘on con- 
dition of getting back their prisoners,’ &c. The plural é’ ofs is more 
common, as in av0’ dy, é dy, &’ dv. In N.T. the phrase occurs three 
times, always as it would seem = propterea guod, ‘because’: cf. 2 Cor. v. 4 
orevafouey Bapovpevor ep & ov OédrAopev éxdUcacOas x«.7.A.; Phil. iii. 12 
ép’ @ kal natednpOw tnd X. 'l. (where ‘seeing that’ or ‘because’ appears 
to be the more pro able rendering). So Phavorinus (d. 1537; a lexico- 
grapher of the Renaissance period, who incorporated the contents of oldet 
works, but here seems to be inventing his examples) é¢’ @ dvri rov dion 
Aéyouow ’Arrixol, olov dg’ @ TAY BAOmgY Elpydomw (‘because you com 
mitted the theft’) «.7.A. 
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éo G mdvres faptov. Here lies the erux of this difficult pas- 
sage. In what sense did ‘all sin ? (1) Many, including even 
Meyer, though explaining ¢¢’ ¢ as neut. rather than masc., yet 
give to the sentence as a whole a meaning practically equivalent 
to that which it has if the antecedent of 6 is ’Aédau. Bengel has — 
given this classical expression: omnes peccarunt, Adamo peccante, 
‘all sinned implicitly in the sin of Adam,’ his sin involved theirs. 
The objection is that the words supplied are far too important 
to be left to be understood. If St. Paul had meant this, why did 
he not say so? The insertion of év ’Aéau would have removed 
all ambiguity. (2) The Greek commentators for the most part 
supply nothing, but take qyaproy in its usual sense: ‘all sinned 
in their own persons, and on their own initiative.’ So Euthym.- 
Zig.: Oidre mdvres ijpaproy dxodovOnoavtes TH mMpomdtopt Kata ye TO 
duaprjoa. The objection to this is that it destroys the parallelism 
between Adam and Christ: besides, St. Paul go@s on to show 
in the same breath that they could not sin in the same way that 
Adam did. Sin implies law; but Adam’s descendants had no law, 
(3) It is possible however to take qaprov in its ordinary sen@ 
without severing the connexion between Adam and his posterity. 
If they sinned, their sin was due in part to tendencies inherited 
from Adam. So practically Stuart, Fricke, Weiss, &c. There 
still remains the difficulty as to the connexion of this clause with 
what follows: see the next note. : 


It is a further argument in favour of the view taken above that a very 
similar sequence of thought is found in 4 Ezra. Immediately after laying 
down that the sin of Adam’s descendants is due to that malignitas radicts 
which they inherit from their forefather (see the passage quoted in full 
below), the writer goes on to describe this sin as a repetition of Adam’s due 
to the fact that they too had within them the cor malignum as he had: Et 
deliquerunt qué habitabant civitatem, in omnibus facientes sicut fecit Adam 
et omnes generationes eius, ulebantur enim et ipst corde maligno (4 Ezra iii. 
25 f.). Other passages may be quoted both from 4 Ezra and from Afoe. 
Baruch, which lay stress at once on the inherited tendency to sin and on the 
freedom of choice in those who give way to it : see the fuller note below. 


13. dxpt yap vépou «.1.A. At first sight this seems to give a 
reason for just the opposite of what is wanted: it seems to prove 
not that madvres jjpaprov, but that however much men might sin 
they had not at least the full guilt of sin. This is really what 
St. Paul aims at proving. ‘There is an under-current all through 
the passage, showing how there was something else at work 
besides the guilt of individuals. ‘That ‘something’ is the effect 
of Adam’s Fall. The Fall gave the predisposition to sin; and 
the Fall linked together sin and death. 

St. Paul would not say that the absence of written law did 
away with all responsibility. He has already laid down most 
distinctly that Gentiles, though without such written law, have 
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law enough to be judged by (ii. 12-16); and Jews i& fore the 
time of Moses were only in the position of Gentiles. But the 
degree of their guilt could not be the same either as that of 
Adam, or as that of the Jews after the Mosaic legislation. 
Perhaps it might be regarded as an open question whether, apart 
from Adam, pre-Mosaic sins-would have been punishable with 
death. What St. Paul wishes to bring out is that prior to the 
giving of the Law, the fate of mankind, to an extent and in a way 
which he does not define, was directly traceable to Adam’s Fall. 

dpaptia Sé obx éddoyetrat x.r.A. The thought is one which 
had evidently taken strong hold on St. Paul: see on iv. 15, and 
the parallels there quoted. 

€\oyettas: ‘brought into account’ (Gif.), as of an entry made 
in a ledger. The word also occurs in Philem. 18, where see 
Lightfoot’s note. 


doyeirar (or tvAoyeira) NC BC DEF GKLP, &e., troydra Ne: 

évedoyeiro N*, EAAoyGTo A 52 108; tmputabatur Valg. coda. Ambrstr. ad. 
The imperf. appears to be a (mistaken) correction due to the context. 
As to the form of the verb: éAAdya is decisively attested in Philem. 18; 

but it would not follow that the same form was used here where St. Paul 
is employing a different amanuensis: however, as the tendency of the MSS. 
is rather to obliterate vernacular forms than to introduce them, there is 
perhaps a slight balance of probability in favour of ¢AAoyara:: see Westcott 
and Hort, Votes ow Orthography in Appendix to Zrtrod. p. 166 ff. 


14. éBacideucey & Odvarog. St. Paul appeals to the universal 
prevalence of death, which is personified, as sin had been just 
before, under the figure of a grim tyrant, in proof of the muis- 
chief wrought by Adam’s Fall. Nothing but the Fall could 
account for that universal prevalence. Sin and death had their 
beginnings together, and they were propagated side by side. 


On the certainty and universality of Death, regarded as a penalty, comp. 
Seneca, Wat. Quaest. ii. 59 Lodem cttius tardiusve veniendum est . in 
omnes constitutum est capitale supplictum et quidem constitulione tustissima. 
wam quod magnum solet esse solatium extrema passuris, quorum eadem 
causa et sors cadem est, Similarly Philo speaks of TOV Guppva vexpoy Huav, 
76 oGipa (De Gigant. 3; ed. Mang. i. 264). Elsewhere he goes a step further 
and asserts $7: wayrl yevynTd... cuppues ro dyaprdvey. For parallels in 
4 Ezra and Apoc. Baruch. see below. 

émi Tovs py Gpaprygavras. A number of authorities, mostly Lat n Fathers, 
but including also the important margin of Cod. 67 with three other cursives, 
the first hand of d, and the Greek of Orig. at least once, omit the negative, 
making the reign of death extend only over those who had sinned after the 
likeness of Adam. So Orig.-lat. (Rufinus) repeatedly and expressly, Latin 
MSS. known to Aug., the ‘older Latin MSS.’ according to Ambrstr. and 
Sedulius. The comment of Ambrstr. is interesting as showing a certain grasp 
of critical principles, though it was difficult for any one in those days to have 
sufficient command of MSS. to know the real state of the evidence. Ambrstr. 
ara in this case the evidence of the Latin MSS., because those with which 

is acquainted are older than the Greek, and represent, as he thinks, an 

older form of text. He claims that this form has the support of Tertullian, 
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Cyprian and Victorinus—a statement which we are not at present able to 
verify. He accounts for the Greek reading by the usual theory of heretical 
corruption. There is a similar question of the insertion or omission of a 
negative in Rom. iv. 19 (q.v.), Gal. ii. 5. In two out of the three cases the 
Western text omits the negative, but in ch. iv. Ig it inserts it. 

vUmos (TUmrw): (1) the ‘impression’ left by a sharp blow (rdv rumopy 
vav fj\ov John xx. 25), in particular the ‘stamp’ struck by a die; (2) 
inasmuch as such a stamp bears the figure on the face of the die, ‘copy,’ 
‘figure,’ or ‘representation ’; (3) by a common transition from effect to cause, 
‘mould,’ ‘ pattern,’ ‘exemplar’; (4) hence in the special sense of the word 
type, which we have adopted from the Greek of the N.T., ‘an event or 
person in history corresponding in certain characteristic features to another 
event or person.’ That which comes first in order of time is properly the 
type, that which comes afterwards the antitype (dvrirumos 1 Pet. iii, a1). 
These correspondences form a part of the Divine economy of revelation: see 
esp. Cheyne, /saiah, ii. 170 ff. (Essay III, ‘ On the Christian Element in the 
Book of Isaiah’). 


tod péA\Novtos. (1) The entirely personal nature of the whole 
comparison prevents us from taking rod peAA. as neut. = ‘that 
which was to come’ (Beng., Oltramare). If St. Paul had 
mtended this, he would have written rod péAdovros aidvos, (2) 
Neither is it probable that we have here a direct allusion to the 
Rabbinical designation of the Messiah as 6 detrepos or 6 éxxaros 
"Addu (1 Cor. xv. 45, 47). If St. Paul had intended this, he 
would have written rod péAdovros ’Adau. (3) The context makes 
it clear enough who is intended The first representative of 
the human race as such prefigured its second Great Repre- 
sentative, whose coming lay in the future: this is sufficiently 
brought out by the expression ‘of Him who was to be.’ 6 
uéAkoy thus approximates in meaning to 6 épxduevos (Matt. xi. 
3; Luke vii. 19; Heb. x. 37), which however appears not to 
have been, as it is sometimes regarded, a standing designation 
for the Messiah *. In any case rod péAdovros = ‘Him who was to 
come’ when Adam fell, not ‘ who #¢ (still) to come’ (Fri, De W.). 


The Effects of Adam's Fall in Fewtsh Theology. 


Three points come out clearly in these verses: (1) the Fall of 
Adam brought death not only to Adam himself but to his 
descendants; (2) the Fall of Adam also brought sin and the 
tendency to sin; (3) and yet in spite of this the individual does 
not lose his responsibility. All three propositions receive seme 
partial illustration from Jewish sources, though the Talmud does 


* ‘The designation “The Coming One” (//adéa), though a most truthful 
expression of Jewish expectancy, was not one ordinarily used of the Messiah,’ 
Edersheim, Z. & 7. i. p. 668 
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not seem to have had any consistent doctrine on the subject. 
Dr. Edersheim says expressly: ‘So far as their opinions can be 
gathered from their writings the great doctrines of Original Sin and 
of the sinfulness of our whole nature, were not held by the ancient 
Rabbis’ (Zi/e and Times, &c. i. 165). Still there are approxima- 
tions, especially in the writings on which we have drawn so freelv 
already, the Fourth Book of Ezra and the Apocalypse of Baruch. 


(1) The evidence is strongest as to the connexion between Adam’s sin and 
the introduction of death. ‘There were,’ says Dr. Edersheim, ‘two divergent 
opinions—the one ascribing death to personal, the other to Adam’s guilt’ 
(op. cét. i. 166). It is however allowed that the latter view greatly pre- 
ponderated. Traces of it are found as far back as the Sapiential Books: 
e.g. Wisd. ii. 23 f. 6 @eds exticey Tov dvOpwrov én’ apOapaia... pOdvm 5e 
diaBdAov Odvaros elofrAOev els tOv xéopov, where we note the occurrence of 
St. Paul’s phrase; Ecclus, xxv. 24 [33] 5¢ adriy (sc. Thy yuvaika) dmrobv7n- 
oxopev wavres. The doctrine is also abundantly recognized in 4 Ezra and 
Apoc. Barwch.: 4 Ezr. iii. 7 e¢ Aste (sc. Adamo) mandasti diligere viam 
tuam, et practerivit eam; et statim instituisti in eum mortem et in 
sationibus (= generationibus) eius: Apoc. Baruch, xvii. 3 (Adam) mortem 
atiulit et abscidit annes corum qui ab eo geniti fuerunt: ibid. xxili. 4 
Quando peccavit Adam et decreta fuit mors contra cos gui gignerentur. 

(2) We are warmed (by Dr. Edersheim in Sf. Comm. Apocr. ad loc.) not 
to identify the statement of Ecclus. xxv. 24 [33] amd yuvarxds apy?) dpaprias 
with the N. T. doctrine of Original Sin: still it points in that direction; we 
have just seen that the writer deduces from Eve the death of all mankind, 
and in like manner he also seems to deduce from her (ard yuv.) the tmtteum 
peccandi. More explicit are 4 Ezra iii. 21 f. Cor enim malignum baiulans 
primus Adam transgressus et victus est, sed et omnes qui de co nati sunt: 
et facta est permanens infirmitas, et lex cum corde populi, cum malignitate 
radtcts; et discessit quod bonum est, et mansit malignum: ibid. iv. 30 
Quoniam granum seminis malt seminatum est in corde Adam ab initio, et 
quantum impietatis generavit usque nunc, et generat usque dum veniat area : 
ibid. vii. 48 (118) O tu quid fecisti Adam? Si enim tu peccasti,non est 
factus solius tuus casus, sed et nostrum qui ex te advenimus. 

(3) And yet along with all this we have the explicit assertion of respousi- 
bility on the part of all who sin. This appears in the passage quoted above 
on ver, 12 (ad fin.). To the same efiect are 4 Ezr. viii. 5) t. Nom enim 
Altissimus voluit hominem disperdi, sed ipst qui creati sunt coinquinaverunt 
momen etus gui fectt eos: ibid. ix. 11 gui fastidierunt legem meam cum adhue 
erant habenies libertatem. But the classical passage is dpoc. Baruch. 
liv. 15, 19 Si enim Adam prior peccavit, et atlulit mortem super omnes 
tmmaturam ; sed etiam tli qui ex ¢o nati sunt, unusguisque ex eis pracpa- 
ravit animate suae tormentum futurum: et tteruum unusquisque ex ets 
elegit sibi gloriam futuram... Von est ergo Adam causa, nisi animae suae 
tantum ; nos vero unusquisque fuit animae suae Adam. 

The teaching of these passages does not really conflict with that of the 
Talmud. The latter is thus summariaed by Weber (Al/tsyn. Theol. p. 216); 
‘By the Fall man came under a curse, is guilty of death, and his right 
relation to God is rendered difficult. More than this cannot be said. Sin, 
to which the bent and leaning had already been planted in man by creation, 
had become a fact ; the “ evil impulse” (= cor malignum) gained the mastery 
over mankind, who can only resist it by the greatest efforts; before the Fall 
it had had power over him, but no such ascendancy (Uedermacht).’ Hence 
when the same writer says a little further on that according to the Rabbis 
‘there is such a thing as transmission of guilt, but not such a thing as trans 
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mission of sin (Zs gibt eine Erbschuld, aber keine Erbstinde), the negative 
proposition is due chiefly to the clearness with which the Rabbis (like Agee. 
Baruch.) insist upon free-will and direct individual responsibility. 


It seems to us a mistake to place the teaching of St. Paul in too 
marked opposition to this. There is no fundamental inconsistency 
between his views and those of his contemporaries. He does not 
indeed either affirm or deny the existence of the cor malignum 
before the Fall, nor does he use such explicit language as mos 
vero unusquisgue furt animae suae Adam: on the other hand he 
does define more exactly than the Rabbis the nature of human 
responsibility both under the Law (ch. vii. 7 ff.) and without it 
-(ii. 12-15). But here, as elsewhere in dealing with this mysterious 
subject (see p. 267 below), he practically contents himself with 
leaving the two complementary truths side by side. Man inherits 
his nature; and yet he must not be allowed to shift responsibility 
from himself: there is that within him by virtue of which he is free 
to choose; and on that freedom of choice he must stand or fall. 


ADAM AND CHRIST. 


V. 15-21. So far the parallelism: but note also the 
contrast. How superior the Work of Christ! (1) How 
different in quality: the one act all sin, the other act all 
bounty or grace! (ver. 15). (2) How different in quantity, 
or mode of working: one act tainting the whole race with 
sin, and a multitude of sins collected together in one only to 
be forgiven! (ver. 16). (3) How different and surpassing tn 
tts whole character and consequences: a reign of Death and 
a reign of Lifel (ver. 17). Summarizing: Adams Fall 
brought sin: Law increased it: but the Work of Grace has 
cancelled, and more than cancelled, the effect of Law (vv. 
18-21). 

’In both cases there is a transmission of effects: but there 
the resemblance ends, In all else the false step (or Fall, as we 
call it) of Adam and the free gift of God’s bounty are most unlike. 
The fall of that one representative man entailed death upon the 
many members of the race to which he belonged. Can we then 
be surprised if an act of such different quality—the free unearned 
favour of God, and the gift of righteousness bestowed through 
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the kindness of that other Representative Man, Jesus Messiah 
—should have not only cancelled the effect of the Fall, but 
also brought further blessings to the whole race? ‘There is 
a second difference between this boon bestowed through Christ 
and the ill effects of one man’s sinning. The sentence pro- 
nounced upon Adam took its rise in the act of a single man, and 
had for its result a sweeping verdict of condemnation. But the 
gift bestowed by God inverts this procedure. It took its rise in 
many faults, and it had for its result a verdict declaring sinners 
righteous. %Yet once more. Through the single fault of the one 
man Adam the tyrant Death began its reign through that one 
sole agency. Much more then shall the Christian recipients of 
that overflowing kindness and of the inestimable gift of righteous- 
ness—much more shall they also reign, not in death but in life, 
through the sole agency of Jesus Messiah. 

To sum up. On one side we have the cause, a single Fall; 
and the effect, extending to all men, condemnation. On the other 
side we have as cause, a single absolving act; and as effect, also 
extending to all, a like process of absolution, carrying with it life. 
For ag through the disobedience of the one man Adam all 
mankind were placed in the class and condition of ‘sinners,’ so 
through the obedience (shown in His Death upon the Cross) of the 
one man, Christ, the whole multitude of believers shall be placed 
in the class and condition of ‘righteous. ™ Then Law came in, 
as a sort of ‘afterthought, a secondary and subordinate stage, 
in the Divine plan, causing the indefinite multiplication of sins 
which, like the lapse or fall of Adam, were breaches of express 
command. Multiplied indeed they were, but only with the result 
of calling forth a still more abundant stream of pardoning grace. 
% Hitherto Sin has sat enthroned in a kingdom of the dead; 
its subjects have been sunk in moral and spiritual death. But this 
has been permitted only in order that the Grace or Goodwill of 
God might also set up its throne over a people fitted for its sway 
by the gift of righteousness, and therefore destined not for death 
but for eternal life—through the mediation of Jesus Messiah, our 
Lord. 


15. wapdntwpa: lit. ‘a slip or fall sideways,’ ‘a false step,’ 
‘a lapse’: hence metaph. in a sense not very dissimilar to dyaprnwa 
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(which is prop. ‘missing a mark’). It is however appropriate 
that mapdrr. should be used for a ‘fall’ or first deflection from 
uprightness, just a8 dyudpr. is used of the failure of efforts towards 
recovery. On the word see Trench, Syn. p. 237 f, 

tod évés: ‘the one man, #t,¢. Adam, 

ot moddoi: ‘the many,’ practically = mdvras ver. 12; mavras avOpo- 
mous in ver. 18, ‘all mankind.’ It is very misleading to translate 
as AV., ignoring the article, if ‘through the offence of ome, many 
be dead, by the obedience of ome shall many be made righteous.’ 
Redemption like the Fall proceeds not from any chance member of 
the human race, and its effects extend not only to ‘many’ but to 
‘all’—to ‘all,’ that is potentially, if they embrace the redemption 
which is offered them. 


See Bentley, quoted by Lft. On Revision, p. 97, ‘By this accurate version 
some hurtful mistakes about partial redemption and absolute reprobation 
had been happily prevented. Our English readers had then seen, what 
several of the Fathers saw and testified, that of woAAol, the many, in an anti- 
thesis to ¢he one, are equivalent to mavres, a//, in ver. 12, and comprehend the 
whole multitude, the entire species of mankind, exclusive only of the one.’ 


mWOANG pGAAov, What we know of the character of God as dis- 
played in Christ makes us more certain of the good result than of 
the evil. 

4 Swped is more fully defined below (ver. 17) as 9 Sapea ris 
&ixatoovyns : the gift is the condition of righteousness into which 
the sinner enters. 8wpea, ‘boon,’ like dépov contrasted with ddua, 
is reserved for the highest and best gifts; so Philo, Leg. Adleg. iii. 
70 éudaow peydOous tedeiov dyaGdv bndodcw (Lft. Rev. p. 77); comp. 
also the ascending scale of expression in Jas, i. 17. 

év xdpite goes closely with 9 dwped. In classical Greek we should 
have had the art. 9 év xdpirr, but in Hellenistic Greek a qualifying 
phrase is attached to a subst. without repetition of the art. Mey. 
however and some others (including Lid.) separate é» yapirs from 4 
doped and connect it with érepiocevee. 


xdpis is more often applied te God the Father, and is exhibited in the 
whole scheme of salvation As applied to Christ it is (1) that active favour 
towards mankind which moved Him to intervene for their salvation (cf. esp. 
a Cor. viii. 9); (a) the same active favour shown to the individual by the 
Father and the Son conjointly (Rom. i. 7 q. v.). 


16. The absence of verbs is another mark of compressed anti- 
thetic style. With the first clause we may supply ¢ori, with the 
second éycvero: ‘ And not as through one man’s sinning, so is the 
boon. For the judgement sprang from one to condemnation, but 
the free gift sprang from many trespasses (and ended in) a declara- 
tion of righteousness.’ In the one case there is expansion out- 
wards, from one to many: in the other case there is contraction 
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inwards ; the movement originates with many sins which are all 
embraced in a single sentence of absolution. 

Sixaiwyna: usually the decision, decree, or ordinance by which 
a thing is declared dixaov (that which gives a thing the force of 
‘right’); here the decision or sentence by which persons are 
declared 8ixaroc. The sense is determined by the antithesis to xard- 
kpysa, OSikaioua bears to dixaloors the relation of an act completed 
to an act in process (see p. 31 swp.). 

17. wohKMG pGddov. Here the a fortorsd argument lies in the 
nature of the two contrasted forces: God’s grace must be more 
powerful in its working than man’s sin. 

Thy wepiocelay... THs Swpeds THs Sixaroodyyns AapPdvovres. Every 
term here points to that gift of righteousness here described as 
something objective and external to the man himself, not wrought 
within him but coming to him, imputed not infused. It has its 
source in the overflow of God’s free favour; it is a gift which man 
receives: see pp. 25, 30f., 36 above. 

Baoikevcoucr. The metaphor is present to St. Paul’s mind; 
and having used it just before of the prevalence of Death, he 
naturally recurs to it in the sense more familiar to a Christian of 
his share in the Messianic blessings, of which the foremost was 
a heightened and glorified vitality, that ‘eternal life’ which is his 
already in germ. 

Sid tod évds "Inood Xptorod. The did here covers the whole media- 
tion of the Son in reference to man: it is through His Death that the 
sinner on embracing Christianity enters upon the state of righteous- 
ness, and through the union with Him which follows that his whole 
being is vitalized and transfigured through time into eternity. 

18. This and the three following verses, introduced by the 
strongly illative particles Gpa ody, sum up the results of the whole 
comparison between Adam and Christ: the resemblance is set 
forth in vv. 18, 19; the difference and vast preponderance of the 
scale of blessing in vv. 20, 21. 

Again we have a condensed antithesis—the great salient strokes 
confronting each other without formal construction : origin, extent, 
issue, alike parallel and alike opposed. ‘ As then, through one lapse, 
to all men, unto condemnation—so also, through one justifying act, 
to all men, unto justification of life.’ There are two difficulties, 
the interpretation of 80’ évds dixaroparos and of dixatwow Cw7s. 

Si dvds Sixaidparos. Does dixaiopa here mean the same thing 
as in ver. 16? If so, it is the sentence by which God declares 
men righteous on account of Christ’s Death. Or is it the merit 
of that Death itself, the ‘righteous act,’ or taxon, of Christ? A 
number of scholars (Holsten, Va. Lips. Lid.) argue that it must 
be the latter in order to correspond with 8¢ évds maparraparos. So 
too Euthym.-Zig. 8 dds dixaidparos rod XK. ryv Gxpav Bicasoodvnp 
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nerAnpoxdros. But it seems better, with Mey. Gif. and others, to 
give the same sense to 8ixalopa as in ver. 16. We saw that there 
the sense was fixed by xardxpiua, which is repeated in the present 
verse. On the other hand it is doubtful whether dixaiopa can quite 
=‘a righteous act.’ God’s sentence and the act of Christ are so 
inseparable that the one may be used in the antithesis as naturally - 
as the other. 

It is best also to follow the natural construction of the Greek 
and make és neut. in agreement with dicowy. (Mey.-W. Va. 
Gif.) rather than masc. (Lips.). 

dukaiwow Lwis. ‘Life’ is both the immediate and ultimate result 
of that state of things into which the Christian enters when he is 
declared ‘ righteous ’ or receives his sentence of absolution. 

19. Std tis wapakons .. . Sed THs Saxons. It is natural that 
this aspect of the Fall as mapaxon should be made prominent in 
a context which lays stress on the effect of law or express command 
in enhancing the heinousness of sin. It is natural also that in 
antithesis to this there should be singled out in the Death of 
Christ its special aspect as tmaxon: cf. Heb. v. 8,9; Matt. xxvi. 
39; Phil. ii. 8. On the word mapakon (‘a failing to hear,’ smcurza, 
and thence zmobedientia) see Trench, Syn. p. 234. 

kateoTd@ynoav ... kataota0jcovrat: ‘ were constituted’... ‘shall 
be constituted.’ But in what sense ‘constituted’? The Greek 
word has the same ambiguity as the English. If we define further, 
the definition must come from the context. Here the context is 
sufficiently clear: it covers on the one hand the whole result of 
Adam’s Fall for his descendants prior to and independently of their 
own deliberate act of sin; and it covers on the other hand the 
whole result of the redeeming act of Christ so far as that too is 
accomplished objectively and apart from active concurrence on the 
part of the Christian. The fut, caraoraéncovras has reference not to 
the Last Judgement but to future generations of Christians ; to all 
in fact who reap the benefit of the Cross. 


When St. Paul wrote in Gal. ii. 15 fyets pice Tovdaion, mad ode 8 2Ovav 
dyaprod0i, he implied (speaking for the moment from the stand-point of his 
countrymen) that Gentiles would be regarded as Uae dyuaprwdol: they 
belonged ‘to the class’ of sinners; just as we might speak of a child as 
belonging to the ‘criminal class’ before it had done anything by its own act 
to justify its place in that class. The meaning of the text is very similar: 
so far as it relates to the effects of the Fall of Adam it must be interpreted 
by vv. 12-14; and so far as it relates to the effects of the Death of Christ 
it is parallel to wv. 1, 2 dixawbevres ody [ée mictews] eipnyyv éxopuev (con- 
tained in éxwpev) mpds tov Oedv bia rod Kupiov hudy ’I1, X., & ob wal riy 
mpocayeryiy éoxnrapev els tiv xdpw & 7 éornxapev. For the use of xabi- 
orac@au there is a good parallel in Xen. Mem. ii. 1. g “Eyw ovv rots pev 
Bovdopévous woAAd mpaypyara éxew .. . eis Tods dpyixods KaTacTHoau, Where 
waraor. = els rots dpxisovs tarropery (sup.) and éuavrdy vdrrew es rows 


Bovd.rpévous (sf.). 
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20. waperon Ger ; ‘come in to the side of a state of things already 
existing.’ St. Paul regarded Law as a ‘ parenthesis’ in the Divine 
plan: it did not begin until Moses, and it ended with Christ 
(cp. iv. 13-16; x. 4). Here however he has in view only its late 
beginning: it is a sort of ‘ after-thought’ (see the Paraphrase). 


‘Why did he not say the Law was given, but the Law entered by the way? 
It was to show that the need of it was temporary and not absolute or 
claiming precedence’ (mpécxaipoy abrod dexvis thy xpeiay otcay, wal ov 
«upiay ovde mponyoupéynv) Chrys. 


wa mheovdon. For the force of iva comp. els rd elvas avrovs dvaro- 
Noynrous i. 20: the multiplication of transgression is not the first 
and direct object of law, but its second and contingent object: law 
only multiplies trangression because it is broken and so converts 
into deliberate sin acts which would not have had that character if 
they had not been so expressly forbidden. 


Td 5¢ tva évrava ovx aitioAoyias wéAw GAA’ ExBdoeds tori, Ob ydp dad 
rovro ¢566n iva wAcovdon, GAA’ €560n piv More ped@oa Kal avedeiv 7d wapd- 
mropya’ e£éBn St Tovvaytiov, ov Tapa Ty TOV vopou Pia, GAAA mapa THY THY 
defapevew fadvyuiay (Chrys.): a note which shows that the ancients were quite 
aware of the ecbatic sense of fva (see on xi. 11). 


meovdon, as Va. remarks, might be transitive, but is more 
probably intransitive, because of ém\edvacev 4 auapr. which follows. 

16 TWapdwrwpa: seems expressly chosen in order to remind us 
that all sins done in defiance of a definite command are as such 
repetitions of the sin of Adam. 

21. év 7 Bavdtw. Sin reigns, as it were, over a charnel-house ; 
the subjects of its empire are men as good as dead, dead in every 
sense of the word, dead morally and spiritually, and therefore 
doomed to die physically (see on vi. 8 below). 

Sid Stxaroodvns. The reign of grace or Divine favour is made 
possible by the gift of righteousness which the Christian owes to 
the mediation of Christ, and which opens up for him the prospect 
of eternal life. 


St. Paul’s Conception of Sin and of the Fall. 


St. Paul uses Greek words, and some of those which he uses 
cannot be said to have essentially a different meaning from that 
which attached to them on their native soil; and yet the different 
relations in which they are placed and the different associations 
which gather round them, convey what is substantially a different 
idea to the mind. 

The word dyapria with its cognates is a case in point. The 
corresponding term in Hebrew has much the same original sense 
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of ‘missing a mark.’ Both words are used with a higher and a 
lower meaning; and in both the higher meaning belongs to the 
sphere of religion. So that the difference between them is not in 
the words themselves but in the spirit of the religions with which 
they are connected. 

This appears upon the face of it from the mere bulk of literary 
usage. In classical Greek duapria, duapravery are common enough 
in the lighter senses of ‘missing an aim,’ of ‘error in judgement or 
opinion’; in the graver sense of serious wrong-doing they are 
rare. When we turn to the Bible, the LXX and the N.T. 
alike, this proportion is utterly reversed. The words denote nearly 
always religious wrong-doing, and from being in the background 
they come strongly to the front; so much so that in the Concord 
ance to the LXX this group of words fills some thirteen columns, 
averaging not much less than eighty instances to the column. 

This fact alone tells its own story. And along with it we must 
take the deepening of meaning which the words have undergone 
through the theological context in which they are placed. ‘How can 
I do this great wickedness, and sin against God?’ (Gen. xxxix. 9). 
Against Thee, Thee only, have I sinned, and done that which is 
evil in Thy sight’ (Ps. li. 4). ‘ Behold, all souls are Mine; as the 
soul of the father, so also the soul of the son is Mine: the soul 
that sinneth, it shall die’ (Ezek. xviii. 4). We have travelled a long 
way from Hellenic religion in such utterances as these. 

It is impossible to have an adequate conception of sin without 
an adequate conception of God. The Hebrew in general, and 
St. Paul in particular, had this; and that is why Sin is such an 
intense reality to them. It is not a mere defect, the coming short 
of an ideal, the mark of an imperfect development. It is some- 
thing more than a negation; it is a positive quality, calling forth 
a positive reaction. It is a personal offence against a personal 
God. It is an injury or wound—if the reaction which it involves 
may be described in such human terms as ‘injury’ or ‘wound ’— 
directed against the Holy One whose love is incessantly going forth 
towards man. It causes an es‘rangement, a deep gulf of separation, 
between God and man. 

The guilt of sin is proportioned to the extent to which it is 
conscious and deliberate. Wrong actions done without the know-- 
ledge that they are wrong are not ‘imputed to the doer (duapria 8é ovbx 
Dre «at pt) dvros véuov Rom. v. 13: cf. iv. 15). But as a matter 
of fact few or none can take advantage of this because everywhere— 
even among the heathen—there is some knowledge of God and of 
right and wrong (Rom. i. rg f.; ii. 12, 14 f.), and the extent of that 
knowledge determines the degree of guilt. Where there is a written 
law like that of the Jews stamped with Divine authority, the guilt is 
at its height. But this is but the climax of an ascending scale in 
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which the heinousness of the offence is proportioned te advantages 
and opportunities. 

Why did men break the Law? In other words, Why did they 
sin? When the act of sin came to be analyzed it was found to 
contain three elements. Proximately it was due to the wicked 
impulses of human nature. The Law condemned illicit desires, but 
men had such desires and they succumbed to them (Rom. vii. 
1 ff.). The reason of this was partly a certain corruption of 
human nature inherited from Adam. The corruption alone would 
not have been enough apart from the consentient will; neither 
would the will have been so acted upon if it had not been for 
the inherited corruption (Rom. v. 12-14). But there was yet a third 
element, independent of both these. They operated through the 
man himself; but there was another influence which operated with- 
out him. It is remarkable how St. Paul throughout these chapters, 
Rom. y, vi, vii, constantly personifies Sin as a pernicious and deadly 
force at work in the world, not dissimilar in kind to the other great 
counteracting forces, the Incarnation of Christ and the Gospel. 
Now personifications are not lke dogmatic definitions, and the 
personification in this instance does not always bear exactly the 
same meaning. In ch. v, when it is said that ‘Sin entered into the 
world,’ the general term ‘Sin’ includes, and is made up of, the sins 
of individuals, But in chaps. vi and vii the personified Sin is set 
over against the individual, and expressly distinguished from him. 
Sin is not to be permitted to reign within the body (vi. 12); the 
members are not to be placed at the disposal of Sin (vi. 13); to 
Sin the man is enslaved (vi. 6, 17, 20; vii. 14), and from Sin he is 
emancipated (vi. 18, 22), or in other words, it is to Sin that he dies 
(vi. 9, 11); Sin takes up its abode within his heart (vii. 17, 20): 
it works upon him, using the commandment as its instrument, and 
so is fatal to him (vii. 8, 11). 

In all this the usage is consistent: a clear distinction is drawn 
at once between the will and the bodily impulses which act upon 
the will and a sort of external Power which makes both the will and 
the impulses subservient to it. What is the nature of this Power? 
Is it personal or impersonal? We could not tell from this particular 
- context. No doubt personal attributes and functions are assigned 
to it, but perhaps only figuratively as part of the personification. 
To answer our questions we shall have to consider the teaching of 
the Apostle elsewhere. It is clear enough that, like the rest of his 
countrymen (see Charles, Book of Enoch, p. 52f.), St. Paul did 
believe in a personal agency of Evil. He repeatedly uses the per- 
sonal name Satan ; he ascribes to him not only mischief-making in 
the Church (1 Thess. ii. 18; 2 Cor. ii. 11), but the direct tempta- 
tion of individual Christians (1 Cor. vii. 5); he has his followers on 
whom he is sometimes invited to wreak his will (1 Cor. v. 5; 


) At 
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t Tim. i. 20); supernatural powers of deceiving or perverting men 
are attributed to him (2 Thess. ii. 9 car’ evépyetay rod Sarava év macy 
Surduet cat onpelois cai répace yevdous: cf. 2 Cor. xi. 14). The 
Power of Evil does not stand alone but has at its disposal a whole 
army of subordinate agents (dpyal, ¢£ovciat, xorpoxpdropes Tov oKédrous 
rovrov Eph. vi. 12; cf. Col. ii. 15). There is indeed a whole 
hierarchy of evil spirits as there is a hierarchy of good (Eph. i. 21), 
and Satan has a court and a kingdom just as God has. He is ‘ the 
god of the existing age’ (6 eds rod alévos rovrov 2 Cor. iv. 4), and 
exercises his rule till the final triumph of the Messiah (2 Thess. ii. 
8 f.; 1 Cor. xv. 24 f.). 

We see therefore that just as in the other books of the N.T. 
the Gospels, the Apocalypse, and the other Apostolic Epistles, evil 
is referred to a personal cause. And although it is doubtless true 
that in chaps. vi, vii, where St. Paul speaks most directly of the 
baleful activity of Sin, he does not intend to lay special stress on 
this; his language is of the nature of personification and does not 
necessarily imply a person; yet, when we take it in connexion with 
othe: language elsewhere, we see that in the last resort he would 
have said that there was a personal agency at work. It is at least 
clear that he is speaking of an influence external to man, and 
‘acting upon him in the way in which spiritual forces act. 


St. Paul regards the beginnings of sin as traceable to the Fall of Adam. 
In this he is simply following the account in Gen. ili; and the question 
naturally arises, What becomes of that account and of the inferences which 
St. Paul draws from it, if we accept the view which is pressed upon us by 
the comparative study of religions and largely adopted by modern criticism, 
that it is not to be taken as a literal record of historical fact, but as the 
Hebrew form of a story common to a number of Oriental peoples and going 
back to a common root? When we speak of a ‘ Hebrew form’ of this story 
we mean a form shaped and moulded by those principles of revelation of 
which the Hebrew race was chosen to be the special recipient. From this 
point of view it becomes the typical and summary representation of a series 
of facts which no discovery of flint implements and half-calcined bones can 
ever reproduce for us. In some way or other as far back as history goes, 
and we may believe much further, there has been implanted in the human 
race this mysterious seed of sin, which like other characteristics of the race 
is capable of transmission. The tendency to sin is present in every man who 
is born into the world. But the tendency does not become actual sin until 
it takes effect in defiance of an express command, in deliberate disregard of 
a known distinction between right and wrong. How men came to be 
possessed of such a command, by what process they arrived at the conscious 
distinction of right and wrong, we can but vaguely speculate. Whatever it 
was we may be sure that it could not have been presented to the imagination 
of primitive peoples otherwise than in such simple forms as the narrative 
assumes in the Book of Genesis. The really essential truths all come out in 
that narrative—the recognition of the Divine Will, the act of disobedience 
to the Will so recognized, the perpetuation of the tendency to such dis- 
obedience ; and we may add perhaps, though here we get into a region of 
surmises, the connexion between moral evil and physical decay, for the surest 
pledge of immortality is the relation of the highest part of us, the soul, 
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through righteousness to God. These salient principles, which may have 
been due in fact to a process of gradual accretion through long periods, are 
naturally and ine * ‘siy summed up asa group of single incidents. Their 
essential character is not altered, and in the interpretation of primitive 
beliefs we may safely remember that ‘a thousand years in the sight of God 
are but as one day.’ We who believe in Providence and who believe in the 
active influence of the Spirit of God upon man, may well also believe that 
the tentative gropings of the primaeval savage were assisted and guided and 
so led up to definite issues, to which he himself perhaps at the time could 
hardly give a name but which he learnt to call ‘ sin’ and ‘ disobedience,’ and 
the tendency to which later ages also saw to have been handed on from 
generation to generation in a way which we now describe as ‘heredity.’ It 
would be absurd to expect the language of modern science in the prophet 
who first incorporated the traditions of his race in the Sacred Books of the 
Hebrews. He uses the only kind of language available to his own intelli- 
gence and that of his contemporaries. But if the language which he does 
use is from that point of view abundantly justified, then the application which 
St. Paul makes of it is equally justified. He too expresses truth through 
symbols, and in the days when men can dispense with symbols his teaching 
may be obsolete, but not before. 

The need for an Incarnation and the need for an Atonement are not 
dependent upon any particular presentation, which may be liable to cor- 
rection with increasing knowledge, of the origin of sin. They rest, not on 
theory or on anything which can be clothed in the forms of theory, but on 
the great outstanding facts of the actual sin of mankind and its ravages. 
We take these facts as we see them, and to us they furnish an abundant 
explanation of all that God has done to counteract them. How they are in 
their turn to be explained may well form a legitimate subject for curiosity, 
but the historical side of it at least has but a very slight bearing on the 
interpretation of the N.T. 


History of the Interpretation of the Pauline doctrine 
of dixalwors. 


In order to complete our commentary on the earlier portion of the Epistle, 
it will be convenient to sum up, as shortly as is possible, the history of the 
doctrine of Justification, so far as it is definitely connected with exegesis. 
To pursue the subject further than that would be beside our purpose; but so 
much is necessary since the exposition of the preceding chapters has been 
almost entirely from one point of view. We shall of course be obliged to 
confine ourselves to certain typical names. , 

Just at the close of the Apostolic period the earliest speculation on the Clemens 
subject of Justification meets us. Clement of Rome, in his Epistle to the Remanus 
Corinthians, writes clearly guarding against any practical abuses which may 
arise from St. Paul’s teaching. He has before him the three writers of the 
N.T. who deal most definitely with ‘faith’ and ‘righteousness,’ and from 
them constructs a system of life and action. He takes the typical example, 
that of Abraham, and asks, ‘ Wherefore was our father Abraham blessed ?” 
The answer combines that of St. Paul and St. James. ‘ Was it not because 
he wrought righteousness and truth through faith ?’ (§ 31 odx? d:caoovvny Kal 
GAHGeav dia wistews woinoas;). And throughout there is the same co- 
ordirstion of different types of doctrine. ‘ We are justified by works and not 
by words’ (§ 30 épyous di:arovpeva: kat py?) Adyors). But again (§ 32): ‘And 
so we, having been called through His will in Christ Jesus, are not justified 
through ourselves or through our own wisdom or understanding or piety or 
works which we wrought in holiness of heart, but through faith whereby the 
Almighty God justified all men that have been from the beginning.’ But 
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dangerous theories as to conduct, which arise from holding such beliefs in 
too crude a manner, are at once guarded against (§ 33): ‘ What then must 
we do, brethren? Must we idly abstain from doing good, and forsake love! 
May the Master never allow this to befall us at least... We have seen that 
all the righteous were adorned in good works... Seeing then that we have 
this pattern, let us conform ourselves with all diligence to His will; let us 
with all our strength work the work of righteousness.’ Clement writes as 
a Christian of the second generation who inherits the teaching and phraseo- 
logy of the Apostolic period. ‘ Faith,’ ‘Works,’ ‘Righteousness,’ are ideas 
which have become part of the Christian life; the need of definition has not 
arisen, The system of conduct which should be exhibited as the result of 
the different elements of this life is clearly realized. What St. Paul and 
St. James each in his different way arrived at is accomplished. For the 
exact meaning of St. Paul, however, and the understanding of his teaching, 
we get no aid. Bishop Lightfoot, while showing how Clement ‘has caught 
the spirit of the Pauline teaching,’ yet dwells, and dwells rightly, on ‘ the 
defect in the dogmatic statement. (See Lightfoot, Clement, i. 96, 397.) 

The question of Justification never became a subject of controversy i# the 
early church, and consequently the Fathers contented themselves as Clement 
had done with a clear practical solution. We cannot find in them either an 
answer to the more subtle questions which later theologians have asked or 
much assistance as to the exact exegesis of St. Paul’s language. 

How little Origen had grasped some points in St. Paul’s thought may bt 
seen by his comment on Kom. iii. 20 Lx operibus igitur legis quod non tustt- 
ficabitur omnis caro in conspectu eius, hoc modo tntelligendum puto: quia 
omnis qui caro est et secundum carnem vivit, non potest tustificart ex 
lege Det, sicut et alibi dicit idem Apostolus, guia qui in carne sunt Deo 
sags non possunt (2% Rom. iii. 6; Off. tom. vi. 194, ed. Lommatzsch). 

ut in many points his teaching is clear and strong. All Justification is by 

faith alone (ili. 9, p. 217 e¢ dicit sufficere solius fidet iustificationem, tta ut — 
eredens guts tantummodo tustificetur, etiamsi mthil ab eo operis fuerit 
expletum). It is the beginning of the Christian life, and is represented as 
the bringing to an end of a state of enmity. We who were followers of the 
devil, our tyrant and enemy, can if we will by laying down his arms and 
taking up the banner of Christ have peace with God, a peace which has 
been purchased for us by the blood of Christ (iv. 8, p. 285, on Rom. v. 1). 
The process of justification is clearly one of ‘imputation’ (/des ad tustitiam 
veputetur iv. I, p. 240, on Rom. iv. 1-8), and is identified with the Gospel 
teaching of the forgiveness of sins; the two instances of it which are quoted 
being the penitent thief and the woman with the alabaster box of ointment 
(Luke vii. 37-42). But the need for good works is not excluded: sed 
Sortassts haec aliquis audiens resolvatur et bene agendi negligentiam capiat, 
si quidem ad tustificandum fides sola suffictat. ad quem dicemus, quia post 
dustificationem si iniuste quis agat, sine dubio iustificationis gratiam sprevit 
... tndulgentia namque non futurorum sed praeteritorum criminurm datur 
9, p. 219, on Rom. iii. 27, 28). Faith without works is impossible 
iv. I, p. 234): rather faith is the root from which they spring: mom ergo 
ex operibus radix tustitiae, sed ex radice tustitiae fructus operum cresctt, 
Sila scilicet radice iustitiae, gua Deus accepto fert tustitiam sine operibus 
(iv. I, p. 241 ; see also the comment on Rom. ii. §, 6 in ii. 4, p. 81). We 
may further note that in the comment on Rom. i. 17 and iii. 24 the zustztia 
Dez is clearly interpreted as the Divine attribute. 

The same criticism which was passed on Origen applies in an equal 
or even greater degree to Chrysostom. Theologically and practically the 
teashing is vigorous and well balanced, but so far as exegesis is con- 
cerned St. Paul’s conception and point of view are not understood. The 
circumstances which had created these conceptions no longer existed. 
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For example, commenting on Rom. ii. ro he writes: ‘it is upon works 
that punishment and reward depend, not upon circumcision or uncircum- 
cision’; making a distinction which the Apostle does not between the 
moral and ceremonial law. The historical situation is clearly grasped and 
is brought ont very well at the beginning of Hom. vii: ‘He has accused 
the Gentiles, he has accused the Jews; what follows to mention next is the 
righteousness which is by faith. For if the law of nature availed not, and 
the written Law was of no advantage, but both weighed down those that 
used them not aright, and made it plain that they were worthy of greater 
punishment, then the salvation which is by grace was henceforth necessary.’ 
The meaning of 8«atooivy @eov is well brought out. ‘The declaring of 
His righteousness is not only that He is Himself righteous, but that He 
doth also make them that are filled with the putrefying scars of sin suddenly 
righteous’ (Hom. vii. on iii, 24, 25). It may be interesting to quote the 
exposition of the passage which follows. He explains da rij mapeow raw 
mpoyeyovétwy auaprnudrwy thus: da thy mapeoty, rouréort Tiy véxpwouw, 
ovKers yap byelas éAmis Fv, GAN’ Gorep aHpa wapadrvdéy ris dvwbev ed5erro 
xepos, oftw Kai 4 Wuxi) vexpwOeica, giving mdpeots the meaning of ‘ para- 
lysis,’ the paralysis of spiritual life which has resulted from sin. Generally 
dinatdw seems clearly to be taken as ‘make righteous,’ even in passages 
where it will least bear such an interpretation; for instance on iv. 5 (Hom, 
viii.) 5dvara: 6 Peds Tov év doeBeia BeBiwedta TovToy éfaipyns ovxi KoAdoews 
érevdepdoa pdvoy, adda xal Sixaioyv mojoa,... el yap paxdpios obras 
6 AaBav dpeow dnd ydpiros woAAM paAdAov 6 Sikawbeis, and on iv. 25 (Hom. 
ix) én rovTw ydp Kat dmrédave Kai dvéorn tva Sxalovs épydonra. Yet his 
usage is not consistent, for on Rom. viii. 33 he writes: ‘He does not say, 
it is God that forgave our sins, but what is much greater :—“ It is God that 
justifieth.” For when the Judge’s sentence declares us just (d:alous dmo- 
paiva), and such a judge too, what signifieth the accuser ?’ 

No purpose would be served by entering further into the views of the Theodore! 
Greek commentators; but one passage of Theodoret may be quoted as 
an instance of the way in which all the fathers connect Justification and 
Baptism. On Rom. v. I, 2 (vid. p. 53) he writes: 4 miomis pev buy édwpn- 
gato TaV GuapTnuatov tiv dpeow Kat dpwpous Kat Sixaiovs da THs TOU AvUT pod 
maniyyevedias amépnve spoonke 5é tyas tiv mpos Tdv Oedy yeyernpEevyY 
gvddtrrey elpnyny. 

To sum up the teaching of the Greek Fathers. ‘They put in the very 
front of everything, the Atonement through the death of Christ, without as 
a rule elaborating any theory concerning it: this characteristic we find from 
the very beginning: it is as strong in Ignatius as in any later Father; 
they all think that it is by faith we are justified, and at the same time lay 
immense stress on the value, but not the merits, of good works: they seem 
all very definitely to connect Justification with Baptism and the beginning 
of the Christian life, so much so indeed that as is well known even the 
possibility of pardon for post-baptismal sin was doubted by some : but they 
have no theory of Justification as later times demand it; they are never close 
and exact in the exegesis of St. Paul; and they are without the historical 
conditions which would enable them to understand his great antithesis of 
‘Law’ and ‘ Gospel,’ ‘ Faith’ and ‘ Works,’ ‘ Merit’ and ‘Grace.’ 

The opinions of St. Augustine are of much greater importan e. Although St. Augus 
he does not approach the question from the same point of view as the tine. 
Reformation theologians, he represents the source from which came the 
mediaeval tendency which created that theology. His most important 
expositions are those contained in De Sptritu et Litera and Jn Psalmum 
XXXTI Enarratio IZ: this Psalm he describes as Psalmus gratiae Ded 
ef iustificationis nostrae nullis praccedentibus meritis nostris, sed prae 
veniente nos misericordia Domins Det nostri... His purpose is to prove 
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as against any form of Pelagianism that our salvation comes from no 
merits of our own but only from the Divine grace which is given us. 
This leads to three main characteristics in his exposition of the Romans. 
(1) For, first, good works done by those who are not in a state of grace are 
valueless: nemo computet bona opera sua ante fidem: ubi fides nom erat 
benum opus non erat (Enarrwtio § 4). Hence he explains Rom. ii. 5,: 
13 ff. of works done not ir a state of nature but of grace. In ii. 13 the 
Apostle is referring to t'ue Gentiles who have accepted the Gospel; and the 
‘Law written in their hearts’ is the law not of the O.T. but of the N.T.;: 
he naturally compares 2 Cor. iii. 3 and Rom. .ii. 26 (De Sp. e¢ Lit. §§ 44- 
49). (2) Then, secondly, St. Augustine’s exposition goes on somewhat 
different lines from those of the Apostle’s argument. He makes the whole 
sim of the early portion of the Romans to be the proof of the necessity of 
grace. Men have failed without grace, and it is only by means of it that 
they can do any works which are acceptable to God. This from one point 
of view really represents St. Paul’s argument, from another it is very much 
removed from it. It had the tendency indeed to transfer the central point 
in connexion with human salvation from the atoning death of Christ accepted 
by Faith to the gift of the Divine Grace received from God. Although in 
this relation, as often, St. Augustine’s exposition is cleeper than that of the 
Greek fathers, it leads to a much less correct interpretation. (3) For, thirdly, 
there can be no doubt that it leads directly to the doctrine of ‘ infused’ grace. 
It is quite true that Chrysostom has perhaps even mote definitely interpreted 
SixaovoOa of ‘making just,’ and that Augustine in one place admits the 
possibility of interpreting it either as ‘making just’ or ‘reckoning just’ 
(De Sp. e¢ Lit. § 45). But although he admits the two interpretations se 
far as concerns the words, practically his whole theory is that of an infusion 
of the grace of faith by which men are made just. Se in his comment on 
i. 17 he writes: Aaec est iustitia Det, quae in Testamento Vetert velata, in 
Novo revelatur: quae ideo iustitia Det dicittur, quod impertiendo eam iustos 
facit (De Sp. e¢ Lit. § 18): and again: credenti ingutt in cum qué tustificat 
impium deputatur fides eius ad tustitiam. st tustificatur imptus ex impio 
fit iustus (Anarratio § 6): so nom tibt Deus reddit debitam poenam, sea 
donat indebitam gratiam: so De Sp. et Lit. § 56: haec est tustetia Det, 
quam non solum docet per legis praecepium, verum etiam dat per Spiritus 
donum. 

St. Augustine’s theory is in fact this; faith is a gift ef grace which in- 
fused into men, enables them to produce works good and acceptable to 
God. The point of view is clearly not that of St. Paul, and it is the source of 
the mediaeval theory of grace with all its developments. 

This theory as we find it elaborated in the Summa Theologiae, has so far 
as it concerns us three main characteristics. (1) In the first place it elaborates 
the Augustinian theory of Grace instead of the Pauline theory of Justification. 
”. is quite clear that in St. Paul ydpis is the favour of God to man, and not 
a gift given by God to man; but gratia in St. Thomas has evidently this 
latter signification: cum gratia omnem naturae creatae facultatem excedat, €0 
quod nthil aliud sit quam participario quaedam divinae naturae quae omrem 
aliam naturam excedit (Summa Theologiae, Prima Secundae Qu. cxii. 1). So 
also: donum gratiae ... gratiae infusio.. . infundit donum gratiae tustifi- 
cantis (cxiii. 3). (2) Secondly, it interprets ¢estificare to ‘make just,’ and in 
consequence looks upon justification as not only remeissto peccatorum, but also 
an infusion of grace. This question is discussed fully in Qu. cxiii. Art. a. 
The conclusion arrived at is: guum tustitiae Det repugnet poenam dimitiere 
wigente culpa, nullius autem hominis qualis modo nascitur, reatus poenae 
absque gratia tollt queat ; ad culpae quoque hominis qualis modo mascitur, 
remisstonem, gratiae infustonem requirt manifestum est. The primary text 
on which this conclusion is based is Rom, iii. 24 sustificati gratis per gratiam 
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tpsius, which is therefore clearly interpreted to mean ‘ made just by an infusion 
of grace’; and it is argued that the effect of the Divine love on us is grace by 
which a man is made wo ‘thy of eternal life, and that therefore remission of 
guilt cannot be understood unless it be accompanied by the infusion of grace. 
(3) The words quoted abov:, ‘by which a man is made worthy of eternal 
life’ (dignus vita aeterna) int ‘oduce us to a third point in the mediaeval theory 
of justification: indirectly by its theory of merit ae co,., and de condirne 
it introduced just that doctrine of merit against which St. Paul had directed 
his whole system. This subject is worked out in Qu. cxiv, where it is argued 
(Art. 1) that in a sense we can deserve something from God, Although 
(Art. 2) a man cannot deserve life eternal in a state of nature, yet (Art. 3) 
after justification he can: Homo meretur uitam aeternam ex condigno. This 
is supported by Rom. viii. 17 s2_fr/¢z et haeredes, it being argued that we are 
sons to whom is owed the inheritance ex tpso ture adoptionts. 

However defensible as a complete whole the system of the Summa may be, 
there is no doubt that nothing so complicated can be grasped by the popular 
mind, and that the teaching it represents led to a wide system of religious 
corruption which presented a very definite analogy with the errors which 
St. Paul combated ; it is equally clear that it is not the system of Justifica- 
tion put forward by St. Paul. It will be convenient to pass on directly to 
the teaching of Luther, and to put it in direct contrast with the teaching of 
Aquinas. Although it arose primarily against the teaching of the later 
Schoolmen, whose teaching, especially on the subject of merit de comgruo and 
de condigno, was very much developed, substantially it represents a revolt 
against the whole mediaeval theory. 

Luther’s main doctrines were the following. Throngh the law man learns Luthey 
his sinfulness: he learns to say with the prophet, ‘there is none that doeth 
good, no not one.’ He learns his own weakness. And then arises the cry: 
‘Who can give me any help?’ Then in its due season comes the saving 
word of the Gospel, ‘Be of good cheer, my son, thy sins are forgiven. 
Believe in Jesus Christ who was crucified for thy sins.’ This is the beginning 
of salvation ; in this way we are freed from sin, we are justified and there is 
given unto us life eternal, not on account of our own merits and works, but 
on account of faith by which we approached Christ. (Luther on Galatians 
ii. 163; Opp. ed. 1554, p. 308.) 

As against the mediaeval teaching the following points are noticeable, 
(1) In the first place Justification is quite clearly a doctrine of ‘7tzstitéa 
tmputata’: Deus acceptat seu reputat nos tustos solum propler fidem in 
Christum. It is especially stated that we are not free from sin. As long as 
we live we are subject to the stain of sin: only our sins are not imputed to 
us. (2) Secondly, Luther inherits from the Schoolmen the distinction of 
fides informis and fides formata cum charitate; but whereas they had con- 
sidered that it was fides formata which justifies, with him it is fides informzs. 
He argued that if it were necessary that faith should be united with charity 
to enable it to justify, then it is no longer faith alone that justifies, but 
charity: faith becomes useless and good works are brought in. (3) Thirdly, 
it is needless to point out that he attacks, and that with great vigour, all 
theories of merit de congruo and de condigno. He describes them thus: tala 
monstra portenta et horribiles blasphemiae debebant proponit Turcis et [udaets, 
non ecclestae Christi. 

The teaching of the Reformation worked a complete change in the exegesis Calvim 
of St. Paul. A condition of practical error had arisen, clearly in many 
ways resembling that which St. Paul combated, and hence St. Paul’s con- 
ceptions are understood better. The ablest of the Reformation commentaries 
is certainly that of Calvin; and the change produced may be seen most 
clearly in one point. The attempt that had been made to evade the agen 
of St. Paul’s words as to Law, by applying them only to the ceremoni 
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Law, he entirely brushes away (on fii. 20); again, he interprets testificare as 
‘to reckon just,’ in accordance with the meaning of the Greek word and the 
context of iv. 5. The scheme of Justification as laid down by Luther is 
applied to the interpretation of the Epistle, but his extravagant language is 
avoided. The distinction of fides informis and formata is condemned as 
unreal; and it is seen that what St. Paul means by works being unable to 
justify is not that they cannot do so in themselves, but that no one can fulfil 
them so completely as to be ‘just.’ We may notice that on ii. 6 he points 
out that the words can be taken in quite a natural sense, for reward does not 
imply merit, and on ii. 13 that he applies the passage to Gentiles not in 
a state of grace, but says that the words mean that although Gentiles had 
knowledge and opportunity they had sinned, and therefore would be neces- 
sarily condemned. 

The Reformation theology made St. Paul’s point of view comprehensible, 
but introduced errors of exegesis of its own. It added to St. Paul’s teaching 
of ‘imputation’ a theory of the imputation of Christ’s merits, which became 
the basis of much unreal systematization, and was an incorrect interpreta- 
tion of St. Paul’s meaning. The unreal distinction of fides tnformes and 
Sermata, added to Luther’s own extravagant language, produced a strong 
antinomian tendency. ‘ Faith’ almost comes to be looked upon as a meritorious 
cause of justification; an unreal faith is substituted for dead works; and 
faith becomes identified with ‘ personal assurance’ or‘ self-assurance.’ More- 
over, for the ordinary expression of St. Paul, ‘we are justified by faith,’ 
was substituted ‘we are saved by faith,’ a phrase which, although once 
used by St. Paul, was only so used in the somewhat vague sense of swear, 
that at one time applies to our final salvation, at another to our present 
life within the fold of the Church; and the whole Christian scheme of 
sanctification, rightly separated in idea from justification, became divorced 
in fact from the Christian life. 

The Reformation teaching created definitely the distinction between tustztia 
imputata and iustitia infusa, and the Council of Trent defined Justification 
thus: ¢ustificatio non est sola peccatorum remtssio, sed etiam sanctificatto 
et renovatio interioris hominis per voluntariam susceptionem graitae et 
donorum (Sess. VI. cap. vii). 

A typical commentary on the Romans from this point of view is that of 
Cornelius a Lapide. On i. 17 he makes a@ very just distinction between our 
justification which comes by faith and our salvation which comes through 
the Gospel, namely, all that is preached in the Gospel, the death and merits 
of Christ, the sacraments, the precepts, the promises. He argues from ii. 13 
that works have a place in justification; and that our justification consists in 
the gift to us of the Divine justice, that is, of grace and charity and other 
virtues. 

This summary has been made sufficiently comprehensive to bring out the 
main points on which interpretation has varied. It is clear from St. Paul’s 
language that he makes a definite distinction in thought between three 
several stages which may be named Justification, Sanctification, Salvation. 
Our Christian life begins with the act of faith by which we turn to Christ; 
that is sealed in baptism through which we receive remission of sins and 
are incorporated into the Christian community, being made partakers of 
all the spiritual blessings which that implies: then if our life is consistent. 
with these conditions we may hope for life eternal not for our own merits 
but for Christ’s sake. The first step, that of Remission of sins, is Justi- 
fication: the life that follows in the Christian community is the life of 
Sanctification. These two ideas are connected in time in so far as the 
moment in which our sins are forgiven begins the new life; but they are 
separated in thought, and it is necessary for us that this should be so, in 
order that we may realize that unless we come to Christ in the self-surrender 
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of faith nothing can profit us. There is a close connexion again between 
Justification and Salvation ; the one represents the beginning of the process 
of which the other is the conclusion, and in so far as the first step is the 
essential one the life of the justified on earth can be and is spoken of as 
the life of the saved; but the two are separated both in thought and in 
time, and this is so that we may realize that our life, as we are accepted by 
faith, endowed with the gift of God’s Holy Spirit, and incorporated into the 
Christian community, must be holy. By our life we shall be judged (see the 
notes on ii. 6, 13): we must strive to make our character such as befits us 
for the life in which we hope to share: but we are saved by Christ’s death; 
and the initial act of faith has been the hand which we stretched out to 
receive the divine mercy. 

Our historical review has largely been a history of the confusion of these 
three separate aspects of the Gospel scheme. 


THE MYSTICAL UNION OF THE CHRISTIAN 
WITH CHRIST. 


VI. 1-14 Jf more sin only means more grace, shall we 
goon sinning? Impossible. . The baptized Christian cannot 
sin. Sin is a divect contradiction of the state of things 
which baptism assumes. Baptism has a double function. 
(1) Lt brings the Christian into personal contact with Christ, 
so close that tt may be fitly described as union with Him. 
(2) Lt expresses symbolically a@ series of acts corresponding te 
the redeeming acts of Christ. 

Immersion = Death. 
Submersion = Burial (the ratification of Death), 
Emergence = Resurrection 

All these the Christian has to undergo in a moral and 
. Spiritual sense, and by means of his union with Christ. As 
Christ by His death on the Cross ceased from all contact with 
sin, so the Christian, united with Christ in his baptism, has 
done once for all with sin, and lives henceforth a reformed 
life dedicated to God. [This at least is the ideal, whatever 
may be the reality.| (vv. 1-11.) Act then as men who have 
thrown off the dominion of Sin. Dedicate all your powers 
to God. Be not afraid; Law, Sin’s ally, is superseded in 
its hold over you by Grace (vv. 12~14). 


1Qpyector. Is not this dangerous doctrine? If more sin 
means more grace, are we not encouraged to go on sinning? 
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*Sr. Paut. A horrible thought! When we took the decisive 
step and became Christians we may be said to have died to sin, in 
such a way as would make it flat contradiction to live any longer 
in it. 7 

*Surely you do not need reminding that all of us who were 
immersed or baptized, as our Christian phrase runs, ‘ zz¢o Christ,’ 
i. e. into the closest allegiance and adhesion to Him, were so 
immersed or baptized into a special relation to His Death. I mean 
that the Christian, at his baptism, not only professes obedience 
to Christ but enters into a relation to Him so intimate that it may 
be described as actual union. Now this union, taken in connexion 
with the peculiar symbolism of Baptism, implies a great deal more. 
That symbolism recalls to us with great vividness the redeeming 
acts of Christ—His Death, Burial, and Resurrection. And our 
union with Christ involves that we shall repeat those acts, in 
such sense as we may, i.e, in a moral and spiritual sense, in our 
own persons. 

‘When we descended into the baptismal water, that meant that 
we died with Christ—to sin. When the water closed over our 
heads, that meant that we lay buried with Him, in proof that our 
death to sin, like His death, was real. But this carries with it the 
third step in the process. As Christ was raised from among the 
dead by a majestic exercise of Divine power, so we also must from 
henceforth conduct ourselves as men in whom has been implanted 
a new principle of life. . 

‘For it is not to be supposed that we can join with Christ in 
one thing and not join with Him in another. If, in undergoing 
a death like His, we are become one with Christ as the graft’ 
becomes one with the tree into which it grows, we must also be 
one with Him by undergoing a resurrection like His, i.e. at once 
a moral, spiritual, and physical resurrection. ¢ For it is matter of 
experience that our Old Self—what we were before we became 
Christians—was nailed to the Cross with Christ in our baptism: 
it was killed by a process so like the Death of Christ and so 
wrought in conjunction with Him that it too may share in the 
name and associations of His Crucifixion. And the object of 
this crucifixion of our Old Self was that the bodily sensual part of 
us, prolific home and haunt of sin, might be so paralyzed and 
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disabled as henceforth to set us free from the service of Sin. * For 
just as no legal claim can be made upon the dead, so one who is 
(ethically) dead is certified ‘Not Guilty’ and exempt from all the 
claims that Sin could make upon him. 

*But is this all? Are we to stop at the death to sin? No; 
there is another side to the process. If, when we became Chris- 
tians, we died with Christ (morally and spiritually), we believe that 
we shall also live with Him (physically, as well as ethically and 
spiritually): ® because we know for a fact that Christ Himself, now 
that He has been once raised from the dead, will not have the 
process of death to undergo again. Death has lost its hold over 
Him for ever. “For He has done with Death, now that He has 
done once for all with Sin, by bringing to an end that earthly 
state which alone brought Him in contact with it. Henceforth 
He lives in uninterrupted communion with God. 

"In like manner do you Christians regard yourselves as dead, 
inert and motionless as a corpse, in all that relates to sin, but 
instinct with life and responding in every nerve to those Divine 
claims and Divine influences under which you have been brought 
by your union with Jesus Messiah. 

1 exhort you therefore not to let Sin exercise its tyranny over 
this frail body of yours by giving way to its evil passions. “Do 
not, a8 you are wont, place hand, eye, and tongue, as weapons 
stained with unrighteousness, at the service of Sin; but dedicate 
yourselves once for all, like men who have left the ranks of the 
dead and breathe a new spiritual life, to God; let hand, eye, and 
tongue be weapons of righteous temper for Him to wield. ‘ You 
may rest assured that in so doing Sin will have no claims or 
power over you, for you have left the régzme of Law (which, as we 
shall shortly see, is a stronghold of Sin) for that of Grace. 


1. The fact that he has just been insisting on the function of sin 
to act as a provocative of Divine grace recalls to the mind of the 
Apostle the accusation brought against himself of saying ‘Let us 
do evil, that good may come’ (iii. 8). He is conscious that his 
own teaching, if pressed to its logical conclusion, is open to this 
charge ; and he states it in terms which are not exactly those which 
would be used by his adversaries but such as might seem to 
express the one-sided development of his own thought. Of course 
he does not allow the consequence for a moment; he repudiates 
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it however not by proving a mon sequttur, but by showing how this 
train of thought is crossed by another, even more fundamental. 
He is thus led to bring up the second of his great pivot-doctrines, 
the Mystical Union of the Christian with Christ dating from his 
Baptism. Here we have another of those great elemental forces in 
the Christian Life which effectually prevents any antinomian con- 
clusion such as might seem to be drawn from different premises. 
St. Paul now proceeds to explain the nature of this force and the 
way in which the Christian is related to it. 


The various readings in this chapter are unimportant. There can be no 
question that we should read émpcvopev for émpevotdpey in ver. 1; (yooper 
and not (jowpey in ver. 2; and that T@ Kupiw 7uOv should be omitted at the 
end of ver. 11, In that verse the true position of elva: is after éavrovs 
(8* BC, Cyr.-Alex. Jo.-Damasc.): some inferior authorities place it after 
vexpovs pév: the Western text (AD EF G, Tert.; cf. also Pesh. Boh, Arm. 
Aeth.) omits it altogether. 


2. ottwes dmeOdvoney. Naturally the relative of quality: ‘ we, 
being what we are, men who died (in our baptism) to sin,’ &c. 

8. 7 dyvoetre: ‘Can you deny this, or is it possible that you are 
not aware of all that your baptism involves?’ St. Paul does not 
like to assume that his readers are ignorant of that which is to him 
so fundamental. The deep significance of Baptism was universally 
recognized ; though it is hardly likely that any other teacher would 
have expressed that significance in the profound and original 
argument which follows. 

éBarticOnpev eis Xpiotév “Incodv: ‘were baptized unto union 
with’ (not merely ‘ obedience to’) ‘Christ.’ The act of baptism 
was an act of zcorporation into Christ. Comp. esp. Gal. ili. 27 
door yap eis Xptotov eBantiaOnre, Xpiorov évedicace. 

This conception lies at the root of the whole passage. All the 
consequences which St. Paul draws follow from this union, incor- 
poration, identification of the Christian with Christ. On the origin 
of the conception, see below. 

eis Tov Odvatov adtod éBarticOnper. This points back to dmeOdvoper 
above. The central point in the passage is death. The Christian 
dies because Christ died, and he is enabled to realize His death 
through his union with Christ. 

But why is baptism said to be specially ‘into Christ’s death’? 
The reason is because it is owing primarily to the Death of Christ 
that the condition into which the Christian enters at his baptism 
is such a changed condition. We have seen that St. Paul does 
ascribe to that Death a true objective efficacy in removing the 
barrier which sin has placed between God and man. Hence, as 
it is Baptism which makes a man a Christian, so is it the Death 
of Christ which wins for the Christian his special immunities 
and privileges. The sprinkling of the Blood of Christ seals that 
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covenant with His People to which Baptism admits them. But this 
is cnly the first step: the Apostle goes on to show how the Death 
of Christ has a subjective as well as an objective side for the 
believer. 

4. ouverédypev...Odvarov. A strong majority of the best 
scholars (Mey.-W. Gif. Lips. Oltr. Go.) would connect «ls rd» 
Odvarov With da rod Banricparos and not with ovverddypev, because of 
(i) Sarr, eis tr, Gav, adr. just before; (ii) a certain incongruity in 
the connexion of cuverad. with eds rv Odvaroy : death precedes burial 
and is not a result or object of it. We are not sure that this 
reasoning is decisive. (i) St. Paul does not avoid these ambiguous 
constructions, as may be seen by ili. 25 6v mpocbero .. . dia ris micTews 
év r@ avtod aivart, where év T@ adrod aipars goes with mpoéGero and 
not with d&a ris miorews. (ii) The ideas of ‘ burial’ and ‘death’ are 
so closely associated that they may be treated as correlative to each 
other—burial is only death sealed and made certain. ‘ Our baptism 
was a sort of funeral; a solemn act of consigning us to that death 
of Christ in which we are made one with Him,’ Va. (iii) There is 
a special reason for saying here not ‘ we were buried into burial,’ 
but ‘ we were buried into death,’ because ‘ death’ is the keynote of 
the whole passage, and the word would come in appropriately to 
mark the transition from Christ to the Christian. Still these argu- 
ments do not amount to proof that the second connexion is right, 
and it is perhaps best to yield to the weight of authority. For the 
idea compare esp. Col. ii. 12 cuvrapevres ait dv r@ Banticpars &v 
cal cuvnyepOnre, 

eis tov Odvaroy is best taken as = ‘into that death (of His),’ the 
death just mentioned: so Oltr. Gif. Va. Mou., but not Mey.-W. 
Go., who prefer the sense ‘into death’ (in the abstract). In any 
case there is a stress on the idea of death ; but the clause and the 
verse which follow will show that St. Paul does not yet detach the 
death of the Christian from the death of Christ. 

Sid tis Sdéns Tod watpds: Sdéns here practically = ‘power’; but 
it is power viewed externally rather than internally ; the stress is 
laid not so much on the inward energy as on the signal and 
glorious manifestation, Va. compares Jo. xi. 40, 23, where ‘thou 
shalt see the glory of God’ = ‘thy brother shall rise again.’ See 
note on iii. 23. 

5. odpputo: ‘united by growth’; the word exactly expresses 
the process by which a graft becomes united with the life of a tree. 
So the Christian becomes ‘ grafted into’ Christ. For the metaphor 
we may compare Xi. 17 ob d€ dypiéAaios dv évexevtpicOns €v adrois, rat 
gvyxoweveds tis pitns Kal THS mUdTHTOS THs €Aaias eyévov, and Tennyson's 
‘grow incorporate into thee.’ 

It is a question whether we are to take oud, yeydv. directly with 
r@ duowmp. x7... or whether we are to supply r@ Xpeor@ and make 
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rp duo, dat. of respect. Probably the former, as being simplet 
and more natural, so far at least as construction is concerned, 
though no doubt there is an ellipse in meaning which would be 
more exactly represented by the fuller phrase. Such condensed 
and strictly speaking inaccurate expressions are common in 
language of a quasi-colloquial kind. St, Paul uses these freer 
modes of speech and is not tied down by the ruies of formal 
literary composition. 

6. ywookovres: see Sp. Comm. on 1 Cor. viii. x (p. 299); where 
ywooke as contrasted with oida is explained as signifying ‘ apprecia- 
tive or experimental acquaintance.’ A slightly different explanation 
is given by Gif. ad loc., ‘ noting this,’ as of the idea involved in the 
fact, a knowledge which results from the exercise of understanding 
(vous). 


6 wadatds Hpav dvOpwros: ‘our old self’; cp. esp. Suicer, Zhes. 
i. 352, where the patristic interpretations are collected (9 mporépa 
modireia Theodrt.; 6 xareyvwopeévos Bios Euthym.-Zig., &c.). 


This phrase, with its correlative 5 «awds tvOpwmos, is a marked link of 
connexion between the acknowledged and disputed Epp. (cf. Eph. ii. 15; 
iv. 22, 24; Col. iii. 9). The coincidence is the more remarkable as the 
phrase would hardly come into use until great stress began to be laid upon 
the necessity for a change of life, and may be a coinage of St. Paul’s. It 
should be noted however that 6 évrds dv@pwaos goes back to Plato (Grm. 
Thay. 8. v. dv@pwmos, I.¢@.). 


cuvectavpody: cf. Gal. il. 20 XpiorG ovverratpwya. There is a differ- 
ence between the thought here and in /mzt. Xt4. II. xii. 3 ‘Behold! in the 
cross all doth consist, and all lieth in our dying thereon; for there is no 
other way unto life, and unto true inward peace, but the way of the holy 
cross, and of daily mortification.’ This is rather the ‘taking up the cross’ 
of the Gospels, which is a daily process. St. Paul no doubt leaves room for 
such a process (Col. iii. 5, &c.); but here he is going back to that which is 
its root, the one decisive ideal act which he regards as taking place in 
baptism : in this the more gradual lifelong process is anticipated. 


katapyny. For xarapyeiv see on iii. 3. The word is appro- 
priately used in this connexion: ‘that the body of sin may be 
paralyzed,’ reduced to a condition of absolute impotence and 
inaction, as if it were dead. 

76 cpa THs Gpaptias: the body of which sin has taken posses- 
sion. Parallel phrases are Vil. 24 Tov ow@paros rod Gavdrov tovrov: 
Phil. iii, 21 76 copa THs rarevoceos quay: Col, ii. rx [év tH amer- 
dvcer| rod odparos THs capkds, The gen. has the general sense of 
‘belonging to,’ but acquires a special shade of meaning in each 
case from the context; ‘the body which is given over to death,’ 
‘the body in its present state of degradation,’ ‘ the body which is 
so apt to be the instrument of its own carnal impulses.’ 

Here 16 cépa ris duapriaxs must be taken closely together, because 
it is not the body, s¢mply as such, which is to be killed, but the 
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body as the seat of sin. This is to be killed, so that Sin may lose 
its slave, 

Tod pyére Soudedey. On rov with inf. as expressing purpose see 
esp. Westcott, Hebrews, p. 342. 

TH Gpaptia: auapria, as throughout this passage, is personified as 
a hard taskmaster: see the longer note at the end of the last chapter. 

7. & yap dwolavav. . . dpaptias. The argument is thrown into 
the form of a general proposition, so that 6 drofayev must be taken 
in the widest sense, ‘he who has undergone death in any sense of 
the term ’—physical or ethical. The primary sense is however 
clearly physical: ‘a dead man has his quittance from any claim 
that Sin can make against him’: what is obviously true of the 
physically dead is inferentially true of the ethically dead. Comp. 
1 Pet. iv. § ért 6 waOwv capki mémavras dpaptias: also the Rabbinical 
parallel quoted by Delitzsch ad doc. ‘ when a man is dead he is free 
from the law and the commandments.’ 


Delitzsch goes so far as to describe the idea as an ‘acknowledged /oces 
communis, which would considerably weaken the force of the literary 
coincidence between the two Apostles. 


Sedixatwrat dad ris dpuaptias. The sense of dedixalora is still 
forensic: ‘is declared righteous, acquitted from guilt.’ The idea is 
that of a master claiming legal possession of a slave: proof being 
put in that the slave is dead, the verdict must needs be that the 
claims of law are satisfied and that he is no longer answerable ; 
Sin loses its suit. 

8. ouLjconev. The different senses of ‘life’ and ‘death’ always 
lie near together with St. Paul, and his thought glides backwards 
and forwards from one to another almost imperceptibly ; now he 
lays a little more stress on the physical sense, now on the ethical ; 
at one moment on the present state and at another on the future. 
Here and in ver. 9 the future eternal life is most prominent; but 
ver. 10 is transitional, and in ver. 11 we are back again at the 
stand-point of the present. 

9. If the Resurrection opened up eternity to Christ it will do 
so also to the Christian. 

kupveder. Still the idea of master and slave or vassal. Death 
loses its dominium over Christ altogether. That which gave Death 
its hold upon Him was sin, the human sin with which He was 
brought in contact by His Incarnation. The connexion was 
severed once for all by Death, which set Him free for ever. 

10. 6 ydp dwéQave. The whole clause forms a kind of cognate 
accus. afier the second dwédavey (Win. § xxiv. 4, p. 209 E. T.); 
Euthym.-Zig. paraphrases rév @dvarov 6y améBave dia tiv duaprias 
awcOave rijv nuerépav, where however rg apaprig is not rightly repre- 
sented by dia rnv duapriay, 
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TH dpaptia &réBavey. In what sense did Christ die to sin? 
The phrase seems to point back to ver. 7 above: Sin ceased to 
have any claim upon Him. But how could Sin have a claim upon 
Him ‘who had no acquaintance with sin’ (2 Cor. v. 21)? The 
same verse which tells us this supplies the answer: rdv py yrdrvra 
dpaptiay Umép jyov duapriay eroinoey, ‘the Sinless One for our sake 
was treated as if He were sinful.’ The sin which hung about Him 
and wreaked its effects upon Him was not His but ours (cp. 1 Pet. 
ii. 22, 24). It was in His Death that this pressure of human sin 
culminated; but it was also in His Death that it came to an end, 
decisively and for ever. 

épdmat. The decisiveness of the Death of Christ is specially 
insisted upon in Ep. to Hebrews. This is the great point of con- 
trast with the Levitical sacrifices: they did and it did not need to 
be repeated (cf. Heb. vii. 27; ix. 12, 26, 28; x. 10; also 8 Pet. 
iii. 18). 

tn : ©e@. Christ died for (in relation to) Sin, and lives hence- 
forth for God. The old chain which by binding Him to sin made 
Him also liable to death, is broken. No other power xupieves avrot 
but God. 

This phrase {j r@ Ge@ naturally suggests ‘the moral’ application 
to the believer. 

11. NoyilecOe gautods. The man and his ‘self’ are distinguished. 
The ‘self’ is not the ‘ whole self,’ but only that part of the man 
which lay under the dominion of sin. [It will help us to bear this 
in mind in the interpretation of the next chapter.] This part of 
the man is dead, so that sin has lost its slave and is balked of its 
prey; but his true self is alive, and alive for God, through its 
union with the risen Christ, who also lives only for God. 

hoyiLecbe: not indic. (as Beng. Lips.) but imper., preparing the 
way, after St. Paul’s manner, for the direct exhortation of the next 
paragraph. 

év Xpior@ “Inco’. This phrase is the summary expression of 
the doctrine which underlies the whole of this section and forms, as 
we have seen, one of the main pillars of St. Paul’s theology. The 
chief points seem to be these. (1) The relation is conceived as 
a local relation. The Christian has his being ‘in’ Christ, as 
living creatures ‘in’ the air, as fish ‘in’ the water, as plants ‘in’ 
the earth (Deissmann, p. 84; see below). (2) The order of the 
words is invariably év Xpior@ "Inood, not év Incov Xpror@ (Deissmann, 
p. 88; cp. also Haussleiter, as referred to on p. 86 sup.). We find 
however ¢v r@ “Incot in Eph. iv. 21, but not in the same strict 
application. (3) In agreement with the regular usage of the words 
in this order év Xp. "I. always relates to the glorified Christ regarded 
as mveipa, not to the historical Christ. (4) The corresponding 
expression Xpords & ru is best explained by the same analogy of 
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‘the air.’ Man lives and breathes ‘in the air,’ and the air is also 
‘in the man’ (Deissmann, p. 92). 


Deissmann’s monograph is entitled Die seeutestamentliche Formel in 
Christo Jesse, Marburg, 1892. It is a careful and methodical investigation of 
the subject, somewhat too rigorous in pressing all examples of the use into 
the same mould, and rather inclined to realistic modes of conception. A very 
interesting question arises as to the origin of the phrase. Herr Deissmann 
regards it as a creation—and naturally as one of the most original creations— 
of St. Paul. And it is true that it is not found in the Synoptic Gospels. 
Approximations however are found more or less sporadically, in 1 St. Peter 
(iii. 16; v. 10, 14; always in the correct text éy Xpio7@), in the Acts (iv. 2 
éy r@ ‘Inoov: 9, 10 év rq dvduart “Inocov’ Xpiorov: 12; xiii. 39 év ToUTH nas 
$ morevoy Sixaod7a), and im full volume in the Fourth Gospel (éy és0i, 
pévew dy époi Jo. vi. 56; xiv. 20, 30; xv. 2-7; xvi. 33; xvii. 21), in the 
First Epistle of St. John (é aird, év ro vid elva, péve ii. 5, 6, 8, 24, 27, 
28; iii. 6, 24; Vv. 11, 20; €xew roy vidv v, 12), and also in the Apocalypse 
(é ‘Inood i. g; dv Kupiy xiv. 13). Besides the N. T. there are the Apostolic 
Fathers, whose usage should be investigated with reference to the extent to 
which it is directly traceable to St. Paul*. The phrase é Xpior@ “Inaot 
occurs in I Clem. xxxii. 4; xxxviii. 1; Ign. Zph.i. 1; Zral/. ix. a; Nome. 
i. 1; ii. 2. The commoner phrases are é& Xpiord in Clem. Rom. and év 
"Iyo00 Xpior@ which is frequent in Ignat. The distinction between éy ‘Ijcot 
Xpior@ and éy Xpict®@ 'Incod is by this time obliterated. In view of these 
phenomena and the usage of N.T. it is natural to ask whether all can be 
accounted for on the assumption that the phrase originates entirely with 
St. Paul. In spite of the silence of Evv. Synopt. it seems more probable 
that the suggestion came in some way ultimately from our Lord Himself. 
This would not be the only instance of an idea which caught the attention of 
but few of the first disciples but was destined afterwards to wider acceptance 
and expansion. 


12. Baothevérw: cf. v. 21 of Sin; v. 14, 17 of Death. 


With this verse comp. Philo, De Gigant. 7 (Mang. i. 266) Afriom 8a rips 
dvemornpoovvns péyiorov } adapt wai 4 apds cdpwa olxeimars. 


18. Observe the change of tense: maptotdvere, ‘go on yielding,’ 
by the weakness which succumbs to temptation whenever it presses; 
mwapactiaate, ‘dedicate by one decisive act, one resolute effort.’ 

Sma: ‘weapons’ (cf. esp. Rom. xiii. 12; 2 Cor. vi. 7; x. 4). 
adicias and Scxaoowwns are gen. gualrfatis. For a like military 
metaphor more fully worked out comp. Eph. vi. 11-17. 

14. dpoptia ydp. You are not, as you used to be, constantly 
harassed by the assaults of sin, aggravated to your consciences by 
the prohibitions of Law. The fuller explanation of this ageravating 
effect of Law is coming in what follows, esp. in ch. vii; and it is 
just like St. Paul to ‘set up a finger-post,’ pointing to the course his 
argument is to take, in the last clause of a paragraph. It is like 


* It is rather strange that this question does not appear to be touched either 
by Bp. Lightfoot or by Gebhardt and Harnack. There is more to the point in 
the excellent monograph on Ignatius by Von der Goltz in 7exte » Unters. 
xii, 3, but the particular group of phrases is not directly treated, 
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him too to go off at the word vdpor into a digression, returning te 
the subject with which the chapter opened, and looking at it from 
another side. : 


The Doctrine of Mystical Union with Christ. 


How did St. Paul arrive at this doctrine of the Mystical Union? 
Doubtless by the guiding of the Holy Spirit. But that guiding, as 
it usually does, operated through natural and human channels. 
The channel in this instance would seem to be psychological. The 
basis of the doctrine is the Apostle’s own experience. His conver- 
sion was an intellectual change, but it was also something much 
more. It was an intense personal apprehension of Christ, as 
Master, Redeemer and Lord. But that apprehension was so 
persistent and so absorbing; it was such a dominant element in 
the life of the Apostle that by degrees it came to mean little less 
than an actual sdentification of will. In the case of ordinary friend- 
ship and affection it is no very exceptional thing for unity of purpose 
and aim so to spread itself over the character, and so to permeate 
thought and feeling, that those who are joined together by this 
invisible and spiritual bond seem to act and think almost as if they 
were a single person and not two. But we can understand that in 
St. Paul’s case with an object for his affections so exalted as Christ, 
and with influences from above meeting so powerfully the upward 
motions of his own spirit, the process of identification had a more 
than common strength and completeness. It was accomplished in 
that sphere of spiritual emotion for which the Apostle possessed 
such remarkable gifts—gifts which caused him to be singled out as 
the recipient of special Divine communications. Hence it was that 
there grew up within him a state of feeling which he struggles to 
express and succeeds in expressing through language which is 
practically the language of union. Nothing short of this seemed to 
do justice to the degree of that identification of will which the 
Apostle attained to. He spoke of himself as one with Christ. And 
then his thoughts were so concentrated upon the culminating acts 
in the Life of Christ—the acts which were in a special sense asso- 
ciated with man’s redemption—His Death, Burial and Resurrection 

—that when he came to analyze his own feelings, and to dissect 
this idea of oneness, it was natural to him to see in it certain stages, 
corresponding to those great acts of Christ, to see in it something 
corresponding to death, something corresponding to burial (which 
was only the emphasizing of death), and something corresponding 
to resurrection. 

Here there came in to help the peculiar symbolism of Baptism. An 
imagination as lively as St. Paul’s soon found in it analogies to the 
same process, That plunge beneath the running waters was like 
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a death; the moment's pause while they swept on overhead was 
like a burial; the standing erect once more in air and sunlight 
was a species of resurrection. Nor did the likeness reside only in 
the outward rite, it extended to its inner significance. To what was 
it that the Christian died? He died to his o/d self, to all that he 
had been, whether as Jew or Gentile, before he became a Christian. 
To what did he rise again? Clearly to that mew fe to which the 
Christian was bound over. And in this spiritual death and resurrec- 
tion the great moving factor was that one fundamental principle of 
union with Christ, identification of will with His. It was this which 
enabled the Christian to make his parting with the past and embracing 
of new obligations real. 

There is then, it will be seen, a meeting and coalescence of 
a number of diverse trains of thought in this most pregnant 
doctrine. On the side of Christ there is first the loyal acceptance 
of Him as Messiah and Lord, that acceptance giving rise to an 
impulse of strong adhesion, and the adhesion growing into an 
identification of will and purpose which is not wrongly described 
as union. Further, there is the distributing of this sense of union 
over the cardinal acts of Christ’s Death, Burial and Resurrection. 
Then on the side of the man there is his formal ratification of the 
process by the undergoing of Baptism, the symbolism of which all 
converges to the same end; and there is his practical assumption 
of the duties and obligations to which baptism and the embracing 
of Christianity commit him—the breaking with his tainted past, the 
entering upon a new and regenerate career for the future. 

The vocabulary and working out of the thought in St. Paul are 
his own, but the fundamental conception has close parallels in the 
writings of St. John and St. Peter, the New Birth through water 
and Spirit (John iii. 5), the being begotten again of incorruptible 
seed (1 Pet. i. 23), the comparison of baptism to the ark of Noah 
(1 Pet. iii, 20, 21) in St. Peter; and there is a certain partial 
coincidence even in the dmexvnoev of St. James (Jas. i. 18). 


It is the great merit of Matthew Arnold’s St. Paul and Protestantism, 
whatever its defects and whatever its one-sidedness, that it did seize with 
remarkable force and freshness on this part of St. Paul’s teaching. And the 
merit is all the greater when we consider how really high and difficult that 
teaching is, and how apt it is to shoot over the head of reader or hearer. 
Matthew Arnold saw, and expressed with all his own lucidity, the foundation 
of simple psychological fact on which the Apostle’s mystical language is 
based. He gives to it the name of ‘ faith,’ and it is indeed the only kind of 
faith which he recognizes. Nor is he wrong in giving the process this name, 
though, as it happens, St. Paul has not as yet spoken of ‘ faith’ in this con- 
nexion, and does not so speak of it until he comes te Eph. iii. 17. It was 
feally faith, the living apprehension of Christ, which lies at the bottom of all 
the language of identification and union. 

‘If ever there was a case in which the wonder-working power of attach- 
ment, in a man for whom the moral sympathies and the desire for righteous 
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ness were all-powerful, might employ itself and work its wonders, it wai 
here. Paul felt this power penetrate him; and he felt, also, how by 
perfectly identifying himself through it with Christ, and in no other way, 
could he ever get the confidence and force to do as Christ did. He thus 
found a point in which the mighty world outside man, and the weak world 
inside him, seemed to combine for his salvation. The struggling stream of 
duty, which had not volume enough to bear him to his goal, was suddenly 
reinforced by the immense tidal wave of sympathy and emotion. To this 
new and potent influence Paul gave the name of faith’ (St. Paul and 
Protestantism, p. 69 f.). 

‘It is impossible to be in presence of this Pauline conception of faith 
without remarking on the incomparable power of edification which it con- 
tains. It is indeed a crowning evidence of that piercing practical religious 
sense which we have attributed to Paul.... The elemental power of sym- 
pathy and emotion in us, a power which extends beyond the limits of our 
own will and conscious activity, which we cannot measure and control, and 
which in each of us differs immensely in force, volume, and mode of mani- 
festation, he calls into full play, and sets it to work with all its strength and 
in all its variety. But one unalterable object is assigned by him to this 
power: fo die with Christ to the law of the flesh, to live with Christ to the 
law of the mind, This is the doctrine of the mecrosts (2 Cor. iv. 10), Paul’s 
central doctrine, and the doctrine which makes his profoundness and origin- 
ality.... Those multitudinous motions of appetite and self-will which 
reason and conscience disapproved, reason and conscience could yet not 
govern, and had to yield to them. This, as we have seen, is what drove 
Paul almost to despair. Well, then, how did Paul’s faith, working through 
love, help him here? It enabled him to reinforce duty by affection. In the 
central need of his nature, the desire to govern these motions of tnrighteous- 
ness, it enabled him to say: Dze te them! Christ did. If any man bein 
Christ, said Paul,—that is, if any man identifies himself with Christ by 
attachment so that he enters into his feelings and lives with his life,—he is 
a new creature; he can do, and does, what Christ did. First, he suffers 
with him. Christ, throughout His life and in His death, presented His body 
a living sacrifice to God; every self-willed impulse, blindly trying to assert 
itself without respect of the universal order, he died to. You, says Paul to 
his disciple, are to do the same....If you cannot, your attachment, your 
faith, must be one that goes but a very little way. In an ordinary human 
attachment, out of love to a woman, out of love to a friend, out of love to 
a child, you can suppress quite easily, because by sympathy you become one 
with them and their feelings, this or that impulse of selfishness which 
happens to conflict with them, and which hitherto you have obeyed. AM 
impulses of selfishness conflict with Christ’s feelings, He showed it by dying 
to them all; if you are one with Him by faith and sympathy, you can die to 
them also. Then, secondly, if you thus die with Him, you become trans- 
formed by the renewing of your mind, and rise with Him. ... You rise with 
Him to that harmonious conformity with the real and eternal order, that 
sense of pleasing God who trieth the hearts, which is life and peace, and 
which grows more and more till it becomes glory’ (¢bzd. pp. 75-78). 

Another striking presentation of the thought of this passage will be found 
in a lay sermon, Zhe Witness of God, by the philosopher, T, H. Green 
(London, 1883; also in Works). Mr. Green was as far removed as Matthew 
Arnold from conventional theology, and there are traces of Hegelianism in 
what follows for which allowance should be made, but his mind had a natural 
affinity for this side of St. Paul’s teaching, and he has expressed it with great 
force and moral intensity. To this the brief extracts given will de but 
imperfect justice, and the sermon is well worth reading in its entirety. 

‘The death and rising again of the Christ, as (St. Paul] conceived them, 
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were not separate and independent events. They were two sides of the same 
act—an act which relatively to sin, to the flesh, to the old man, to all which 
separates from God, is death; but which, just for that reason, is the birth of 
a new life relatively to God, ... God was in [Christ], so that what He did, 
God did. A death unto life, a life out of death, must then be in some way 
the essence of the divine nature—must be an act which, though exhibited 
once for all in the crucifixion and resurrection of Christ, was yet eternal— 
the act of God Himself. For that very reason, however, it was one perpetu- 
ally re-enacted, and to be re-enacted, by man. If Christ died for all, all died 
in Him: all were buried in His grave to be all made alive in His resur- 
rection ... In other words, He constitutes in us a new intellectual conscious- 
ness, which transforms the will and is the source of a new moral life.’ 
There is special value in the way in which the difference is brought out 
between the state of things to which the individual can attain by his own 
effort and one in which the change is wrought from without. The first 
‘would be a self-renunciation which would be really the acme of self-secking. 
On the other hand, presented as the continuous act of God Himself, as the 
eternal self-surrender of the Divine Son to the Father, it is for us and may 
be in us, but is not of us. Nay, it is just because not of us, that it may be 
in us. Because it is the mind of Christ, and Christ is God’s, in the contem- 
plation of it we are taken out of ourselves, we slip the natural man and 
appropriate that mind which we behold. Constrained by God’s manifested 
love, we cease to be our own that Christ may become ours’ (Zhe Witness of 
Ged, pp. 7-10). 

We may quote lastly an estimate of the Pauline conception in the history 
of Religion. ‘It is in Christendom that, according to the providence of God, 
this power has been exhibited; not indeed either adequately or exclusively, 
but most fully. In the religions of the East, the idea of a death to the 
fleshly self as the end of the merely human, and the beginning of a divine 
life, has not been wanting; nor, as a mere idea, has it been very different from 
that which is the ground of Christianity. But there it has never been 
realized in action, either intellectually or morally. The idea of the with- 
drawal from sense has remained abstract. It has not issued in such a struggle 
with the superficial view of things, as has gradually constituted the science 
of Christendom. In like manner that of self-renunciation has never emerged 
from the esoteric state. It has had no outlet into the life of charity, but 
a back-way always open into the life of sensual licence, and has been finally 
mechanized in the artificial vacancy of the dervish or fakir’ (zdzd. p. 21). 

One of the services which Mr. Green’s lay sermon may do us is in helping 
us to understand—not the whole but part of the remarkable conception of 
‘The Way’ in Dr. Hort’s posthumous 7he Way, the Truth, and the Life 
(Cambridge and London, 1893). When it is contended, ‘first that the whole 
seeming maze of history in nature and man, the tumultuous movement of the 
world in progress, has running through it one supreme dominating Way; 
and second, that He who on earth was called Jesus the Nazarene ¢s that 
Way’ (The Way, &c. p. 20 f.), we can hardly be wrong, though the point 
might have been brought out more clearly, in seeking a scriptural illustration 
in St. Paul’s teaching as to the Death, Burial, and Resurrection of Christ, 
These to him are not merely isolated historical events which took place once 
for all in the past. They did so take place, and their historical reality, as 
well as their direct significance in the Redemption wrought out by Christ, 
must be insisted upon. But they are more than this: they constitute a law, 
a predisposed pattern or plan, which other human lives have to follow. 
‘ Death unto life,’ ‘life growing out of death,’ is the inner principle or secret, 
applied in an indefinite variety of ways, but running through the history of 
most, perhaps all, religious aspiration and attainment. Everywhere there 
must be the death of en old ‘elf and the birth of a new. It must be 
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admitted that the group of conceptions anited by St. Paul, and, as it would 
seem, yet more widely extended by St. John, is difficult to grasp intellectually, 
and has doubtless been acted upon in many a simple unspeculative life im 
which there was never any attempt to formulate it exactly in words. But the 
conception belongs to the length and depth and height of the Gospel: here, 
as we see it in St. Paul, it bears all the impress of his intense and prophet- 
like penetration : and there can be little doubt that it is capable of exercising 
a stronger and more dominating influence on the Christian consciousness 
than it has done. This must be our excuse for expanding the doctrine at 
rather considerable length, and for invoking the assistance of those who, just 
by their detachment from ordinary and traditional Christianity, have brought 
to bear a freshness of insight in certain directions which has led them, if not 
exactly to discoveries, yet to new and vivid realization of truths which te 
indolent minds are obscured by their very familiarity. 


THE TRANSITION FROM LAW TO GRACB, 
ANALOGY OF SLAVERY. 


VI. 15-28. Jake an illustration from common life—the 
condition of slavery. The Christian was a slave of sin; 
his business was uncleanness; his wages, death. But he 
has been emanctpated from this service, only to enter upon 
another—that of Righteousness. 


Am I told that we should take advantage of our liberty as 
subjects of Grace and not of Law, to sin? Impossible! ™ Are 
you not aware that to render service and obedience to any one is 
to be the slave of that person or power to which obedience is 
rendered? And so it is here. You are either slaves of Sin, and 
the end before you death; or you are true to your rightful Master, 
and the end before you righteousness. ™ But, thank God, the 
time is past when you were slaves of Sin; and at your baptism you 
gave cordial assent to that standard of life and conduct in which 
you were first instructed and to the guidance of which you were 
then handed over by your teachers, ™ Thus you were emancipated 
from the service of Sin, and were transferred to the service of | 
Righteousness. 

*I am using a figure of speech taken from every-day human 
relations. If ‘servitude’ seems a poor and harsh metaphor, it is 
one which the remains of the natural man that still cling about you 
will at least permit you to understand. Yours must be an un- 
divided service. Devote the members of your body as unreservedly 
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to the service of righteousness for progressive consecration to God, 
as you once devoted them to Pagan uncleanness and daily increas- 
ing licence. I exhort you to this. Why? Because while you 
were slaves to Sin, you were freemen in regard to Righteousness. 
"1 What good then did you get from conduct which you now blush 
to think of? Much indeed! For the goal to which it leads is 
death. * But now that, as Christians, you are emancipated from 
Sin and enslaved to God, you have something to show for your 
service—closer and fuller consecration, and your goal, eternal Life | 
* For the wages which Sin pays its votaries is Death; while you 
receive—no wages, but the bountiful gift of God, the eternal Life, 
which is ours through our union with Jesus Messiah, our Lord. 


15-23. The next two sections (vi. 15-23; vii. 1-6) might be 
described summarily as a description of the Christian’s release, what 
it is and what it is not. The receiving of Christian Baptism was 
a great dividing-line across a man’s career, In it he entered into 
a wholly new relation of self-identification with Christ which was 
fraught with momentous consequences looking both backwards and 
forwards. From his sin-stained past he was cut off as it were by 
death: towards the future he turned radiant with the quickening 
influence of a new life. St. Paul now more fully expounds the 
nature of the change. He does so by the help of two illustrations, 
one from the state of slavery, the other from the state of wedlock. 
Each state implied certain ties, like those by which the convert to 
Christianity was bound before his conversion. But the cessation of 
these ties does not carry with it the cessation of all ties; it only 
means the substitution of new ties for the old. So is it with the 
slave, who is emancipated from one service only to enter upon 
another. So is it with the wife who, when released by the death of 
one husband, is free to marry again. In the remaining verses of 
this chapter St. Paul deals with the case of Slavery. Emancipation 
from Sin is but the prelude to a new service of Righteousness. 

15. The Apostle once more reverts to the point raised at the 
beginning of the chapter, but with the variation that the incentive 
to sin is no longer the seeming good which Sin works by calling 
down grace, but the freedom of the state of grace as opposed to the 
strictness of the Law. St. Paul’s reply in effect is that Christian 
freedom consists not in freedom to sin but in freedom from sin. 


épapricwpev: from a late aor. judpryoa, found in LXX (Veitch, /rreg. 
Verbs, p. 49). Chrys. codd. Theodrt. and others, with minuscules, read 


dyapricopey. 
16. A general proposition to which our Lord Himself had 
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appealed in ‘No man can serve two masters’ (Matt. vi. 24). There 
are still nearer parallels in John viii. 34; 2 Pet. ii. 19: passages 
however which do not so much prove direct dependence on St. Paul 
as that the thought was ‘in the air’ and might occur to more 
writers than one. 


fro... .. 4: these disjunctives state a dilemma in a lively and emphatie 
way, implying that one limb or the other must be chosen (Baumlein, Par- 
bsikellehrée, p. 244; Kiihner, Gram. § 540. 5). 


17. cis &v . . . Sidaxfis: stands for [trnxovcare] rim didaxqs els 
by mapeddOnre. We expect rather és tpiv mapedodn: it seems more 
natural to say that the teaching is handed over to the persons 
taught than that the persons taught are handed over to the teach- 
ing. The form of phrase which St. Paul uses however expresses 
well the experience of Christian converts. Before baptism they 
underwent a course of simple instruction, like that in the ‘ Two 
Ways’ or first part of the Didaché (see the reff. in Hatch, Arbdert 
Lectures, p. 314). With baptism this course of instruction ceased, 
and they were left with its results impressed upon their minds. 
This was to be henceforth their standard of living. | 

tumoyv Si8ayijs. For rimos see the note on ch. v. 14. The third 
of the senses there given (‘ pattern,’ ‘exemplar,’ ‘standard’) is by 
far the most usual with St. Paul, and there can be little doubt that 
that is the meaning here. So among the ancients Chrys. (ris dé 6 
ronos ths 8iSaxns; opOds (yy Kal pera modtreias dpiorns) Euthym.-Zig. 
(cis rimoy, ifyovv rov xavdva wai Gpov tis evoeBovs modireias), and 
among moderns all the English commentators with Oltr. and Lips. 
To suppose, as some leading Continental scholars (De W. Mey.-W. 
Go.) have done, that some special ‘type of doctrine,’ whether 
Jewish-Christian or Pauline, is meant, is to look with the eyes of 
the nineteenth century and not with those of the first (cf. Hort, 
Rom. and Eph. p. 32 ‘Nothing like this notion of a plurality of 
Christian rio. 88ayns occurs anywhere else in the N. T., and it is 
quite out of harmony with the context’). 

19. dvOpdmvov Adyw. St. Paul uses this form of phrase (cf 
Gal. iii. 15 xara dvOpwrov Aéyw) where he wishes to apologize for 
having recourse to some common (or as he would have called it 
‘carnal’) illustration to express spiritual truths, So Chrys. (first 
explanation) @cavei @reyev, axd dvOpenivor oyiopGv, awe ray ép 
ouvndeig yivopevar, 

Sd Thy doddveray rij¢ aopxés. Two explanations are possible: 
(1) ‘ because of the moral hindrances which prevent the practice of 
Christianity’ (Chrys. Theodrt. Weiss and others); (2) ‘because 
of the difficulties of apprehension, from defective spiritual experi- 
ence, which prevent the understanding of its deeper truths’ (most 
moderns} Clearly this is more in keeping with the context. In 
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any case the clause refers to what has gone before, not (as Orig. 
Chrys., &c.) to what follows. 


odpf = human nature in its weakness, primarily physical and moral, but 
secondarily intellectual. It is intellectual weakness in so far as this is deter- 
mined by moral, by the limitations of character: cf. ppovetv 7a Tis aapKés, 
dpéynya tis capxos Rom. viii. §f.; copot «ard odpxa 1 Cor. i. 26. The 
idea of this passage is similar to that of 1 Cor. iii. a yaAa tyas éwdrica, ob 
Bp@pa’ otaw ydp j5vvacde. 


TH dxalapolg., dxadapcia and dvopia fitly describe the characteristic 
features of Pagan life (cf. i. 24 ff.). As throughout the context these 
forms of sin are personified; they obtain a mastery over the man; 
and eis rv dvouiay describes the effect of that mastery—‘to the 
practice of iniquity.’ With these verses (19-21) compare especially 
t Pet. iv. 1-5. 

cis dyvocpdy. Mey. (but not Weiss) Lips. Oltr. Go, would make 
dy:acpds here practically = dy:wotvy, i.e. not so much the process of 
consecration as the result of the process. There is certainly this 
tendency in language; and in some of the places in which the word 
is used it seems to have the sense of the resulting state (e. g. 1 Thess. 
iv. 4, where it is joined with run; 1 Tim. ii. 15, where it is joined 
with wiors and ayazn). But in the present passage the word may 
well retain its proper meaning : the members are to be handed over 
to Righteousness to be (gradually) made fit for God’s service, not 
to become fit all at once. So Weiss Gif. Va. Mou. (‘course of 
purification’). For the radical meaning see the note on dyts 
ch. i, 7, and Dr. A. B. Davidson, Hesrews, p. 206: dysacpds = ‘the 
process of fitting for acceptable worship,’ a sense which comes 
out clearly in Heb. xii. 14 dioxere 2... tov dysacpdy od xopis ovdels 
Serat rov Kvpiov. The word occurs some ten times (two wv. Il.) 
in LXX and in Ps. Sol. xvii. 33, but is not classical. 

21. riva ody... ématoxdvecOe ; Where does the question end and 
the answer begin? (1) Most English commentators and critics 
(Treg. WH. RV. as well as Gif. Va.) carry on the question to 
énacxtverbe. In that case excivoy must be supplied before ép’ ols, 
and its omission might be due to the reflex effect of éxe/vwy in the 
sentence following (comp. dmodavdvres ev @ xatetyoueba Vii. 6 below). 
There would then be a common enough ellipse before rd yap réAos, 
‘What fruit had ye...? [None:] for the end,’ &c. (2) On the 
other hand several leading Germans (Tisch. Weiss Lips., though 
not Mey.) put the question at rére, and make éq’ ols ema yiveobe 
part of the answer. ‘What fruit had ye then? Things [pleasures, 
gratifications of sense] of which you are now ashamed: for their 
end is death.’ So, too, Theod.-Mops. (in Cramer) expressly: xar’ 
dparnow avayywordoy 1d viva ody Kdpmov elyere rére, elra Kata 
anoxpow é€ ois viv é€rascxyvverOe, Both interpretations are 
possible, but the former, as it would seem, is more simple and natural 
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(Gif.). When two phrases link together so easily as éq’ ols émawy. 
with what precedes, it is a mistake to separate them except for 
strong reasons; nor does there appear to be sufficient ground for 
distinguishing between near consequences and remote. 
7d ydp: 7d py yap N° BD*E FG, There is the usual ambiguity of 
readings in which B alone joins the Western authorities. The probability is 
that the reading belongs to the Western element im B, and that péw was 
introduced through erroneous antithesis to wuvi dé, 
23. dpaovia. From a root wem- we get edw, d~ov, ‘cooked’ meat, fish, Se. 
as contrasted with bread. Hence the compound dpmriov (dv éopau, ‘to buy’) = 
(1) provision-money, ration-money, or the rations in kind given to troops; 
‘3 in a more general sense, ‘wages.’ The word is said to have come in 
with Menander: it is proscribed by the Atticists, but found freely in Polybius, 
1 Macc. &c. (Sturz, Dial. Maced. p. 187). 
xdpiopa, Tertullian, with his usual picturesque boldness, translates this by 
donativum (De Res. Carn.c. 47 Stipendia enim delinguentiae mors, donativum 
autem det vita acterna). It is not probable that St. Paul had this particular 
antithesis in his mind, though no doubt he intends to contrast dyavea and 


xa pio pa, 


THE TRANSITION FROM LAW TO GRACB. 
ANALOGY OF MARRIAGE. 


VII. 1-6. Take another illustration from the Law of 
Marriage. The Marriage Law only binds a woman while 
her husband lives. So with the Christian. He was wedded, 
as tt were, to his old sinful state; and all that time he was 
subject to the law applicable to that state. But this old life 
of his was killed through his identification with the death of 
Christ; soas to set him free to contract a new marriage— 
with Christ, no longer dead but risen: and the fruit of that 
marriage should be a new life quickened by the Spirit. 


'T say that you are free from the Law of Moses and from Sin. 
You will see how: unless you need to be reminded of a fact which 
your acquaintance with the nature of Law will readily suggest to 
you, that Law, for the man who comes under it, is only in force 
during his lifetime. * Thus for instance a woman in wedlock is 
forbidden by law to desert her living husband. But if her husband 
should die, she is absolved from the provisions of the statute ‘Of 
the Husband.’ *Hence while her husband is alive, she will be 
styled ‘an adulteress’ if she marry another man: but if her 
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husband die, she is free from that statute, so that no one can call 
her an adulteress, though she be married to another man. 

“We may apply this in an allegory, in which the wife is the 
Christian’s ‘self’ or ‘ego’; the first husband, his old unregenerate 
state, burdened with all the penalties attaching to it, 

You then, my brethren in Christ, had this old state killed in you 
—brought to an abrupt and violent end—by your identification 
with the crucified Christ, whose death you reproduce spiritually. 
And this death of your old self left you free to enter upon a new 
Marriage with the same Christ, who triumphed over death— 
a triumph in which you too share—that in union with Him you, 
and indeed all of us Christians, may be fruitful in good works, to 
— the glory and praise of God. Our new marriage must be fruitful, 
as our old marriage was. When we had nothing better to guide 
us than this frail humanity of ours, so liable to temptation, at that 
time too a process of generation was going on. The impressions 
of sense, suggestive of sin, stimulated into perverse activity by their 
legal prohibition, kept plying this bodily organism of ours in such 
a way as to engender acts that only went to swell the garners of 
Death. * But now all that has been brought to an end. Law and 
the state of sin are so inextricably linked together, that in dying, at 
our baptism, a moral death, to that old state of sin we were absolved 
or discharged from the Law, which used to hold us prisoners under 
the penalties to which sin laid us open. And through this discharge 
we are enabled to serve God in a new state, the ruling principle of 
which is Spirit, in place of that old state, presided over by Written 
Law. 


1-6. The text of this section—and indeed of the whole chapter 
—is still, ‘Ye are not under Law, but under Grace’; and the 
Apostle brings forward another illustration to show how the transi- 
tion from Law to Grace has been effected, and what should be its 
consequences. 

In the working out of this illustration there is a certain amount 
of intricacy, due to an apparent shifting of the stand-point in the 
middle of the paragraph. The Apostle begins by showing how 
with the death of her husband the law which binds a married 
woman becomes a dead letter. He goes on to say in the 
application, not ‘The Law is dead to you,’ but ‘You are dead to 
the Law’—which looks like a change of position, though a 
legitimate one. 
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(Gif.). When two phrases link together so easily as éq’ ols émawy. 
with what precedes, it is a mistake to separate them except for 
strong reasons; nor does there appear to be sufficient ground for 
distinguishing between near consequences and remote. 


qd ydp: 7d pay yap N° BD*EFG, There is the usual ambiguity of 
readings in which B alone joins the Western authorities. The probability is 
that the reading belongs to the Western element ia B, and that péw was 
introduced through erroneous antithesis to wuvi dé, 

23. épova. From a root wem- we get fw, dor, ‘cooked’ meat, fish, 8c. 
as contrasted with bread. Hence the compound dywnor (dvéopa, ‘to buy’) = 
(1) provision-money, ration-money, or the rations in kind given to troops; 
3 in a more general sense, ‘wages.’ The word is said to have come in 
with Menander: it is proscribed by the Atticists, but found freely in Polybius, 
1 Macc. &c. (Sturz, Dial. Maced. p. 187). 

xdpiopa, Tertullian, with his usual picturesque boldness, translates this by 
donativum (De Res. Carw.c. 47 Stipendia enim delinguentiae mors, domatioum 
autem det vita acterna). It is not probable that St. Paul had this particular 
antithesis in his mind, though no doubt he intends te contrast dyavea and 


xa pio pa, 


THE TRANSITION FROM LAW TO GRACH. 
ANALOGY OF MARRIAGE. 


VII. 1-6. Take another illustration from the Law of 
Marriage. The Marriage Law only binds a woman while 
her husband lives. So with the Christian. He was wedded, 
as tt were, to his old sinful state; and all that time he was 
subject to the law applicable to that state. But this old life 
of his was killed through his identification with the death of 
Christ; so as to set him free to contract a new marriage— 
with Christ, no longer dead but visen: and the fruit of that 
marriage should be a new life quickened by the Spirit. 


1T say that you are free from the Law of Moses and from Sin. 
You will see how: unless you need to be reminded of a fact which 
your acquaintance with the nature of Law will readily suggest to 
you, that Law, for the man who comes under it, is only in force 
during his lifetime. *Thus for instance a woman in wedlock is 
forbidden by law to desert her living husband. But if her husband 
should die, she is absolved from the provisions of the statute ‘Of 
the Husband.’ *Hence while her husband is alive, she will be 
styled ‘an adulteress’ if she marry another man: but if her 
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husband die, she is free from that statute, so that no one can call 
her an adulteress, though she be married to another man. 

“We may apply this in an allegory, in which the wife is the 
Christian’s ‘self’ or ‘ego’; the first husband, his old unregenerate 
state, burdened with all the penalties attaching to it, 

You then, my brethren in Christ, had this old state killed in you 
—brought to an abrupt and violent end—by your identification 
with the crucified Christ, whose death you reproduce spiritually. 
And this death of your old self left you free to enter upon a new 
marriage with the same Christ, who triumphed over death— 
@ triumph in which you too share—that in union with Him you, 
and indeed all of us Christians, may be fruitful in good works, to 
- the glory and praise of God. *QOur new marriage must be fruitful, 
as our old marriage was. When we had nothing better to guide 
us than this frail humanity of ours, so liable to temptation, at that 
time too a process of generation was going on. The impressions 
of sense, suggestive of sin, stimulated into perverse activity by their 
legal prohibition, kept plying this bodily organism of ours in such 
a way as to engender acts that only went to swell the garners of 
Death. * But now all that has been brought to an end. Law and 
the state of sin are so inextricably linked together, that in dying, at 
our baptism, a moral death, to that old state of sin we were absolved 
or discharged from the Law, which used to hold us prisoners under 
the penalties to which sin laid us open. And through this discharge 
we are enabled to serve God in a new state, the ruling principle of 
which is Spirit, in place of that old state, presided over by Written 
Law. 


1-6. The text of this section—and indeed of the whole chapter 
—is still, ‘Ye are not under Law, but under Grace’; and the 
Apostle brings forward another illustration to show how the transi- 
tion from Law to Grace has been effected, and what should be its 
consequences. 

In the working out of this illustration there is a certain amount 
of intricacy, due to an apparent shifting of the stand-point in the 
middle of the paragraph. The Apostle begins by showing how 
with the death of her husband the law which binds a married 
woman becomes a dead letter. He goes on to say in the 
application, not ‘The Law is dead to you,’ but ‘You are dead to 
the Law’—which looks like a change of position, though a 
legitimate one. 
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Gif. however may be right in explaining the transition rather 
differently, viz. by means of the madatds dvOpwmos of ch. vi. 6. The 
‘self’ of the man is double; there is an ‘old self’ and a ‘new self’; 
or rather the ‘self’ remains the same throughout, but it passes 
through different states, or phases. Bearing this in mind we shall 
find the metaphor work out consistently. 


The Wife = the true self, or ego, which is permanent through 
all change. 

The (first) Husband = the old state before conversion to 
Christianity. 

The ‘law of the husband’ = the law which condemned that old 
state. 

The new Marriage = the union upon which the convert enters 
with Christ. | 


The crucial phrase is épeis d6avarh6nre in ver. 4. According to 
the way in which we explain this will be our explanation of the 
whole passage. See the note ad loc, 

There is yet another train of thought which comes in with 
vw. 4-6. The idea of marriage naturally suggests the offspring of 
marriage. In the case of the Christian the fruit of his union with 
Christ is a holy life. 

1. "H dyvoetre: (‘surely you know this—that the régime of Law 
has come to an end, and that Grace has superseded it.} Or do you 
require to be told that death closes all accounts, and therefore that 
the state of things to which Law belongs ceased through the death 
of the Christian with Christ—that mystical death spoken of in the 
last chapter?’ 

y'vdoxouct yap vépov Aadd: ‘I speak’ (lit. ‘am talking’) ‘to men 
acquainted with Law.’ At once the absence of the article and the 
nature of the case go to show that what is meant here is not 
Roman Law (Weiss), of which there is no reason to suppose that 
St. Paul would possess any detailed knowledge, nor yet the Law of 
Moses more particularly considered (Lips.), but a general principle 
of all Law; an obvious axiom of political justice—that death clears 
all scores, and that a dead man can no longer be prosecuted or 
punished (cf. Hort, Rom. and Eph. p. 24). 

2. 4 yap dravSpos yur}: [‘the truth of this may be proved by 
a case in point.] For a woman in the state of wedlock is bound 
by law to her living husband.’ ésav3pos: a classical word, found 
in LXX. 

KaTnpyntat: ‘is completely (perf.) absolved or discharged’ (lit. 
‘nullified’ or ‘annulled,’ her status as a wife is abolished). The 
two correlative phrases are treated by St. Paul as practically 
convertible: ‘the woman is annulled from the law,’ and ‘the law 
is annulled to the woman.’ For xarapyeiw see on iii. 3. 
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dnd tod véuou tod dvSpdés: from that section of the statute-bock 
which is headed ‘ The Husband,’ the section which lays down his 
rights and duties. Gif. compares ‘the law of the leper’ Lev. xiv. 2; 
‘the law of the Nazirite’ Num. vi. 13. 


8. xpnpatloea. The meanings of xpnyarifeyw ramify in two directions. 
The fundamental idea is that of ‘ transacting business’ or ‘ managing affairs.’ 
Hence we get on the one hand, from the notion of doing business under 
a certain name, from Polybius onwards (1) ‘to bear a name or title’ (xpnya- 
rites Baowdev’s Polyb. V. lvii. 2); and so simply, as here, ‘to be called or 
styled’ (Acts xi. 26 éyévero.. . xpnuarioa mpdrov év Av rioxeig Tovs pabyras 
Xporiavovs) ; and on the other hand (2) from the notion of ‘ having dealings 
with,’ ‘giving audience to’ a person, in a special sense, of the ‘answers, 
communications, revelations,’ given by an oracle or by God. So six times 
in LXX of Jerem., Joseph. Amétig., Plutarch, &c. From this sense we get 

ass. ‘to be warned or admonished’ by God (Matt. ii, 12, 22; Acts x. 22; 

eb. viii. 5; xi. 7). Hence also subst. xpnyariopds, ‘a Divine or oracular 
response,’ 2 Macc. ii. 4; Rom, xi. 4. Burton (17. and T. § 69) calls the 
fut. here a ‘gnomic future’ as stating ‘what will customarily happen when 
occasion offers.’ 

rod pr elvar = Gore efva:: the stress is thrown back upon éAevéépa, ‘80 
as not to be,’ ‘causing her not to be,’—not ‘so that she is.’ According to 
Burton rod ph here denotes ‘conceived result’; but see the note on wore 
SovAeve in ver. 6 below. 

i Sore with indic. introduces a consequence which follows as a matter 
act, 


kai ducts CCavatdOyre. We have said that the exact interpreta- 
tion of the whole passage turns upon this phrase. It is commonly 
explained as another way of saying ‘You had the Law killed to 
you.’ So Chrys. dxddovdov fy eimeiv, rod vdpou reXeuTncavros ov KpivecOe 
potxeias, avdpi yevduevor érépm. ANN’ odk eimev ovTws, GAAG Tas; "E Oava- 
roHOnre r@ vdpo (cf. Euthym.-Zig.). In favour of this is the parallel 
KaTnpyntas amd tov ydpov rov avdpds in ver. 2, and xarnpynOnpev amd rod 
vouov in ver, 6. But on the other hand it is strange to speak of the 
same persons at one moment as ‘killed’ and the next as ‘married 
again.’ ‘There is therefore a strong attraction in the explanation of 
Gif., who makes tpeis == not the whole self but the old self, #.¢. the 
old state of the self which was really ‘crucified with Christ’ 
(ch. vi. 6), and the death of which really leaves the man (= the wife 
in the allegory) free to contract a new union. This moral death 
of the Christian to his past also does away with the Law. The 
Law had its hold upon him only through sin; but in discarding 
his sins he discards also the pains and penalties which attached to 
them. Nothing can touch him further. His old heathen or Jewish 
antecedents have passed away ; he is under obtigation only to Christ. 


wat dpeis. The force of wal here is, ‘You, my readers, as well as the wife 
in the allegory.’ 


$a toi odparos tod Xpiotod. The way in which the death of 
the ‘old man’ is brought about is through the identification of the 
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Christian with the Death of Christ. ‘The Christian takes his place, 
as it were, with Christ upon the Cross, and there has his old self 
crucified. The ‘body’ of Christ here meant is the ‘crucified 
body’: the Christian shares in that crucifixion, and so gets rid 
of his sinful past. We are thus taken back to the symbolism of the 
last chapter (vi. 6), to which St. Paul also throws in an allusion 
in 7@ éx vexpav éyepOévrs, The two lines of symbolism really run 
parallel to each other and it is easy to connect them. 


6 madaids avOpwros == The Husband: 

Crucifixion of the mad. av@. = Death of the Husband: 
Resurrection == Re-Marriage: 

(nv, Sovreverw TH Ce@ = xaprohopely r@ Geg. 


els rd yevioOar Spas erépm. Lips. takes this not of ‘being married to 
another husband,’ but of ‘joining another master,’ on the ground that there 
is no marriage to the Zaw. ‘This however (1) is unnecessary, because 
marriage to the ‘old man’ carries with it subjection to the Law, so that the 
dissolution of the marriage involves release from the Law by a step which is 
close and inevitable ; (2) it is wrong, because of xapropopjom, which it is 
clearly forced and against the context to refer, as Lips. does, te anything but 
the offspring of marriage. 


kaptopopyowper To @e@ The natural sequel to the metaphor of 
‘Marriage. The ‘fruit’ which the Christian, wedded to Christ, is 
to bear is of course that of a reformed life. 

5. Ste yap jpev év Ty gapxi. This verse develops the idea con- 
tained in «apropopnrwper: the new marriage ought to be fruitful, 
because the old one was. iva: év r7 capxi is the opposite of «tvas 
év 7@ mvevpart: the one is a life which has no higher object than 
the gratification of the senses, the other is a life permeated by the 
Spirit. Although odp£ is human nature especially on the side of 
its frailty, it does not follow that there is any dualism in St. Paul’s 
conception or that he regards the body as inherently sinful. 
Indeed this very passage proves the contrary. It implies that it 
is possible to be ‘in the body’ without being ‘in the flesh.’ The 
body, as such, is plastic to influences of either kind: it may be 
worked upon by Sin through the senses, or it may be worked upon 
by the Spirit. In either case the motive-force comes from without. 
The body itself is neutral. See esp. the excellent discussion in 
Gifford, pp. 48-52. 

Ta TaOHpaTa Toy dpaptiay: wd6yua has the same sort of ambiguity 
as our word ‘passion.’ It means (1) an ‘impression,’ esp. a ‘ pain- 
ful impression’ or suffering; (2) the reaction which follows upon 
some strong impression of sense (cf. Gal. v. 24). The gen. ras 
dpaptiay = ‘connected with sins,’ ‘leading to sins.’ 

ta 8d rod vopov. Here St. Paul, as his manner is, ‘throws 
up a finger-post’ which points to the coming section of his argu- 
ment. The phrase 84 rot »éuov is explained at length in the next 
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paragraph: it refers to the effect of Law in calling forth and 
aggravating sin. 

évynpyettro. The pricks and stings of passion were active in our 
members (cf. 1 Thess. ii. 13; 2 Thess. ii. 7; 2 Cor. i.’6, iv. 12; 
Gal. v. 6, &c.). 

10 Qavdtw: dat. commodt, contrasted with xaprod. r@ Ocd above. 

6. vuvi Sé xatynpynOnpev dd Tod vopov. ‘ But as it is we’ (in our 
peccant part, the old man) ‘were discharged or annulled from the 
Law’ (z.e. we had an end put to our relations with the Law; by 
the death of our old man there was nothing left on which the Law 
could wreak its vengeance; we were ‘struck with atrophy’ in 
respect to it: see on ver. 2). mas jyueis xarnpynOnpev; Tov Karexopevou 
mapa ths dyuaprias avOpwmov madaiov dmobavdvros kai tapévros Chrys. 
We observe how Chrys. here practically comes round to the same 
' side as Gif. 


The renderings of xarnpy7onver are rather interesting, and show the difh- 
culty of finding an exact equivalent in other languages: evacuats sumus 
Tert.; soluts sssmss Codd. Clarom. Sangerm. Vulg. (= ‘we were un- 
bounden’ Wic.; ‘we are loosed’ Rhem.); ‘we are delivered’ Tyn. Cran. 
Genev. AV.; ‘we are discharged’ RV.; mows avons é&é dégagés Oltr. (Le 
Nouveau Test., Geneva, 1874); un aber sind wir fur das Gesets nicht 
wichr da Weizsicker (Das Neue Test., Freiburg i. B. 1882, ed. 2). 

amoQavév7es. AV. apparently read dmoGavdvros, for which there is no 
MS. authority, but which seems to be derived by a mistake of Beza following 
Erasmus from a comment of Chrysostom’s (see Tisch. a@ Joc.). The 
Western text (DEF G, codd. ap. Orig.-lat. and most Latins) boldly corrects 
to T0oU 8avarov, which would go with rod vdyov, and which gives an easier 
construction, though not a better sense. After dwo@avéyres we must supply 
axeivy, just as in vi. 21 we had to supply éuelver, 


év @ katexdpe0a. The antecedent of é ¢ is taken by nearly all 
commentators as equivalent to r@ wy (whether éxeiv@ or rovre is 
regarded as masc. or better neutr.). Gif. argues against referring 
it to the ‘old state,’ ‘the old man,’ that this is not sufficiently 
suggested by the context. But wherever ‘ death’ is spoken of it is 
primarily this ‘old state,’ or ‘old man’ which dies, so that the use 
of the term dro6ardyres alone seems enough to suggest it. It was 
this old sinful state which brought man under the grip of the Law; 
when the sinful life ceased the Law lost its hold. 

Gore Souhedew: not ‘so that we serve’ (RV. and most com- 
mentatars), but ‘so as fo serve, i.e. ‘enabling us to serve.’ The 
stress is thrown back upon xarnpyyOnwev,—we were so completely 
discharged as to set us free to serve. ; 


The true distinction between @ore with infin. and &ore with indic., which is 
not always observed in RV., is well stated by Goodwin, A/oods and Tenses, ed. 
1889, § 584 (with the quotation from Shilleto, De Fads. Leg. App. in the note), 
and for N.T. by the late Canon T. S. Evans in the Zxfos. for 1882, i. 3 ff.: 
@ore with indic. states the definite result which as a matter of fact does 
fellow ; &ore with infin. states the contemplated result which in the natural 
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course ought to follow. ore with indic. lays stress on the effect; Gore with 
infin. on the cause. Thus in 1 Cor. i. 7 Gore torepetoOar = ‘causing of 
inspiring you to feel behindhand’ (see Sp. Comm. ad Joc.) ; in Matt. xiii. 33 
vyiverar Sévdpov, Gate EXOciv TA TweTELWa Kal KaTacknvoty = ‘becomes a tree 
big enough for the birds to come,’ &c. It will be seen that the distinetioa 
corresponds to the difference in the general character of the twe moods. 


dv xawworynt. wvevparos... wadatéryTs ypdpparog. In each case 
the gen. is what is called of ‘apposition’: it denotes that in which 
the newness, or oldness, consists. The essential feature of the new 
state is that it is one of ‘Spirit’; of the old state, that it is regulated 
by ‘written Law.’ The period of the Paraclete has succeeded to 
the period which took its character from the Sinaitic legislation. 
The Christian life turns on an inspiration from above, not on an 
elaborate code of commands and prohibitions. A fuller explanation 
of the xawvdrns mvevzaros is given in ch. viii. 


It is perhaps well to remind the reader who is not careful te check the 
study of the English versions by the Greek that the opposition between 
ypaupa and mvevya is not exactly identical with that which we are in the 
habit of drawing between ‘the letter’ and ‘the spirit’ as the ‘literal’ and 
‘spiritual sense’ of a writing. In this antithesis ypappya is with St. Paul 
always the Law of Moses, as a written code, while mvetya is the operation 
of the Holy Spirit characteristic of Christianity (cf. Rom. ii. 39; 2 Cor. iii. 6). 


LAW AND SIN. 


VII. 7-25. Jf release from Sin means release from Law, 
must we then tdentify Law with Sin? No. Law reveals 
the sinfulness of Sin, and by this very revelation stirs up the 
dormant Sin to action. But this ts not because the Law 
itself ts evil—on the contrary it ss good—but that Sie may 
be exposed and tts guilt aggravated (vv. 7-13). 

This is what takes place. I have a double self. But my 
better self is impotent to prevent me from doing wrong 
(vv. 14-17). J¢ ts equally impotent to make me do vight 
(vv. 18-21). There ts thus a constant conflict going om, 
From which, unaided, I can hope for no deliverance. But, 
God be thanked, through Christ deliverance comes! (wv. 
21-25). 

™I spoke a moment ago of sinful passions working through Law, 


and of the death to Sin as carrying with it a release from the Law. 
Does it follow that the Law itself is actually a form of Sin? An 
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intolerable thought! On the contrary it was the Law and nothing 
else through which I learnt the true nature of Sin. For instance, 
I knew the sinfulness of covetous or illicit desire only by the Law 
saying ‘Thou shalt not covet.’ * But the lurking Sin within me 
started into activity, and by the help of that express command, 
provoking to that which it prohibited, led me into all kinds of 
conscious and sinful covetousness, For without Law to bring it 
out Sin lies dead—inert and passive. *® And while sin was dead, 
I—my inner self—was alive, in happy unconsciousness, following 
my bent with no pangs of conscience excited by Law. But then 
came this Tenth Commandment; and with its coming Sin awoke 
to life, while I—sad and tragic contrast—died the living death of 
‘ sin, precursor of eternal death. * And the commandment which 
was given to point men the way to life, this very commandment 
was found in my case to lead to death. ™ For Sin took advantage 
of it, and by the help of the commandment—at once confronting 
me with the knowledge of right and provoking me to do that 
which was wrong—it betrayed me, so that I fell; and the com- 
mandment was the weapon with which it slew me. ' The result is 
that the Law, as a whole, is holy, inasmuch as it proceeds from God: 
and each single commandment has the like character of holiness, 
justice, and beneficence. Am I then to say that a thing so 
excellent in itself to me proved fatal? Not fora moment. It was 
rather the demon Sin which wrought the mischief. And the reason 
why it was permitted to do so was that it might be shown in 
its true colours, convicted of being the pernicious thing that it is, 
by the fact that it made use of a good instrument, Law, to 
work out upon me the doom of death. For this reason Sin was 
permitted to have its way, in order that through its perverted 
use of the Divine commandment it might be seen in all its utter 
hideousness. 

% The blame cannot attach to the Law. For we all know that 
the Law has its origin from the Spirit of God and derives its 
character from that Spirit, while I, poor mortal, am made of frail 
human flesh and blood, sold like any slave in the market into the 
servitude of Sin. ' It is not the Law, and not nty own deliberate 
self, which is the cause of the evil; because my actions are exe- 
cuted blindly with no proper concurrence of the will. I purpose one 

u 
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way, I act another. I hate a thing, but do it. "* And by this very 
fact that I hate the thing that I do, my conscience bears testimony 
to the Law, and recognizes its excellence. 1 So that the state of the 
case is this. It is not I, my true self, who put into act what is 
repugnant to me, but Sin which has possession of me. ™* For lam 
aware that in me as I appear to the outer world—in this ‘ body 
that does me grievous wrong,’ there dwells (in any permanent and 
predominating shape) nothing that is good. The will indeed to do 
good is mine, andI can command it; but the performance I cannot 
command. '* For the actual thing that I do is not the good that 
I wish to do; but my moral agency appears in the evil that I wish 
to avoid. But if I thus do what I do not wish to do, then the 
active force in me, the agent that carries out the act, is not my true 
self (which is rather seen in the wish to do right), but the tyrant 
Sin which holds possession of me. *'I find therefore this law— 
ifso it may be called—this stern necessity laid upon me from 
without, that much as I wish to do what is good, the evil lies at my 
door. ™For I am a divided being. In my innermost self, the 
thinking and reasoning part of me, I respond joyfully to the Law 
of God. *™ But then I see a different Law dominating this bodily 
organism of mine, and making me do its behests. This other Law 
takes the field in arms against the Law of Reason and Conscience, 
and drags me away captive in the fetters of Sin, the Power which 
has such a fatal grip upon my body. ™ Unhappy man that I am— 
torn with a conflict from which there seems to be no issue! This 
body from which proceed so many sinful impulses; this body which 
makes itself the instrument of so many acts of sin; this body 
which is thus dragging me dowm to death.—How shall I ever get 
free from it? What Deliverer will come and rescue me from its 
oppression ? 

* A Deliverer has come. And I can only thank God, approach- 
ing His Presence in humble gratitude, through Him to whom the 
deliverance is due—Jesus Messiah, our Lord. 

Viithout His intervention—so long as I am left to my own 
unaided self—the state that I have been describing may be briefiv 
summarized. In this twofold capacity of mine I serve two masters: 
with my conscience I serve the Law of God; with my bodily 
organism the Law of Sin. 
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7. So far Sin and Law have been seen in such close connexion 
that it becomes necessary to define more exactly the relation 
between them. In discussing this the Apostle is led to consider 
the action of both upon the character and the struggle to which 
they give rise in the soul. 


It is evident that Marcion had this section, as Tertullian turns against him 
St. Paul’s refusal to listen to any attack upon the Law, which Marcion 
ascribed to the Demiurge: Abominatur apostolus criminationem legis... 
Quid deo imputas legis quod legi etus apostolus imputare non audet? Alquin 
et accumulat:; Lex sancta, et praeceptum eius iustum et bonum. S# ¢aliter 
weneratur legem creatoris, quomodo tpsum destruat mescto. 


& vépos duapria. It had just been shown (ver. 5) that Sin makes 
use of the Law to effect the destruction of the sinner. Does it 
follow that Sin is to be sdentified with the Law? Do the two so 
overlap each other that the Law itself comes under the description 
of Sin? St. Paul, like every pious Jew, repels this conclusion with 
horror. 

&\Xd contradicts emphatically the notion that the Law is Sin. 
On the contrary the Law first told me what Sin was. 

ox éyvwy, It is not quite certain whether this is to be taken 
hypothetically (for otx dy ¢yvwv, dv omitted to give a greater sense 
of actuality, Kiihner, Gr. Gramm. ii. 176 f.) or whether it is simply 
temporal, Lips. Oltr. and others adopt the hypothetical sense 
both here and with ov« 7#dev below. Gif. Va. make both ovx 
¢yvev and ovx gdey plain statement of fact. Mey.-W. Go. take 
ovx éyvoy temporally, ov 7dev hypothetically. As the context is 
a sort of historical retrospect the simple statement seems most in 
place. 


why Te ydp érOuplav. re ydp is best explained as = ‘for also,’ ‘ for indeed’ 

(Gif. Win. § liii. p. 561 E.T.; otherwise Va.). The general proposition is 
proved by a concrete example. 

éyvov ... q5ew retain their proper meanings: éyvov, ‘I learnt,’ implies 

' more intimate experimental acquaintance; goew is simple knowledge that 
there was such a thing as lust, 


émiGupjoes. The Greek word has a wider sense than our 
‘covet’; it includes every kind of illicit desire. 

8. dpopyty AaBoioa : ‘ getting a start,’ finding a point dapput, or, 
as we should say, ‘something to take hold of.’ In a military 
sense adopyn = ‘a base of operations’ (Thuc. i. go. 2, &c.). In 
a literary sense apoppny daBeiv = ‘to take a hint,’ ‘adopt a sug- 
gestion’; cf. Eus. 2p. ad Carptanum éx rod movnparos rod mpoepy- 
pévov avdpos ciAnhas apopyds. And so here in a moral sense: Sin 
exists, but apart from Law it has nothing to work upon, no means 
of producing guilt. Law gives it just the opportunity it wants. 

4 dpaptia: see p. 145, sup. 

Sd ris dvrokjs. The prep. d&¢ and the position of the word 
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show that it is better taken with «arepydcaro than with dqopp. 
haB. évrody is the single commandment; vdyos the code as a 
whole. 

xwpis yap... vexpd. A standing thought which we have had 
before, iv. 15; v. 13: cf. iii. 20. 

9. Lov (yy B; gow 17). St. Paul uses a vivid figurative 
expression, not of course with the full richness of meaning which 
he sometimes gives to it (i. 17; viii. 13, &c.). He is describing 
the state prior to Law primarily in himself as a child before the 
consciousness of law has taken hold upon him; but he uses this 
experience as typical of that both of individuals and nations before 
they are restrained by express command. The ‘natural man 
flourishes ; he does freely and without hesitation all that he has 
a mind to do; he puts forth all his vitality, unembarrassed by 
the checks and thwartings of conscience. It is the kind of life 
which is seen at its best in some of the productions of Greek art. 
Greek life had no doubt its deeper and more serious side; but 
this comes out more in its poetry and philosophy: the frieze of 
the Parthenon is the consummate expression of a life that does 
not look beyond the morrow and has no inward perplexities to 
trouble its enjoyment of to-day. See the general discussion below. 

dvélnoev: ‘sprang into life’ (T. K. Abbott). Sin at first is 
there, but dormant ; not until it has the help of the Law does it 
become an active power of mischief. 

ll. é&yrdrnoé pe. The language is suggested by the descrip- 
tion of the Fall (Gen. iii. 13 LXX; cf. 2 Cor. xi. 3; 1 Tim. i. 
14). Sin here takes the place of the Tempter there. In both 
cases the ‘commandment’—acknowledged only to be broken— 
is the instrument which is made use of to bring about the disas- 
trous and fatal end. ; 

12. 6 pév vépos. The pe» expects a following de, St. Paul had 
probably intended to write » d5€ dyapria kxarnpydcare év éuot Tov 
Odvarov, or something of the kind; but he digresses to explain how 
a good Law can have evil consequences, and so he fails to com- 
plete the sentence on the same plan on which he had begun it. On 
St. Paul’s view of the nature and functions of the Law see below. 


It is hardly safe to argue with Zahn (Gesch. d. X. ii. 517) from the lan- 
guage of Tertullian (given above on ver. 7) that that writer had before him 
a corrupt Marcionitic text—not, Zahn thinks, actually due to Marcion, but 
corrupted since his time—# évroA? avrod Sinaia for } évr. dyia nat dixaia, 
It is more probable that Tert. is reproducing his text rather freely: in De 
Pudic. 6 he leaves out «at Sinaia, lex quidem sancta est et pracceptum 
sanctum et optimum (the use of superlative for positive is fairly common in 
Latin versions and writers). 


18, Why was this strange perversion of so excellent a thing as 
the Law permitted? This very perversion served to aggravate the. 
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horror of Sin: not content with the evil which it is in itself it 
must needs turn to evil that which was at once Divine in its origin 
and beneficent in its purpose. ‘To say this was to pronounce its 
condemnation: it was like giving it full scope, so that the whole 
world might see (pavj) of what extremities («a6 tmepBoAnv) Sin 
was capable. 

14. The section which follows explains more fully by a psycho- 
logical analysis how it is that the Law is broken and that Sin 
works such havoc. There is a germ of good in human nature, 
a genuine desire to do what is right, but this is overborne by the 
force of temptation acting through the bodily appetites and 
passions, 

mveunatixés. The Law is ‘spiritual,’ as the Manna and the 
Water from the Rock were ‘spiritual’ (1 Cor. x. 3, 4) in the sense 
of being ‘Spirit-caused’ or ‘ Spirit-given,’ but with the further 
connotation that the character of the Law is such as corresponds 
to its origin. 

odpxivos (capxixds Se LP ai.) denotes simply the maéertal of 
which human nature is composed, ‘made of flesh and blood’ 
(x Cor. iii. 1; 2 Cor. iii. 3), and as such exposed to all the tempta- 
tions which act through the body. 


There has been considerable controversy as to the bearing of the antithesis 
in St. Paul between the odp{ and mvedya. It has been maintained that this 
antithesis amounts to dualism, that St. Paul regards the odpf{ as inherently 
evil and the cause of evil, and that this dualistic conception is Greek or 
Hellenistic and not Jewish in its origin. So, but with differences among 
themselves, Holsten (1855, 1868), Rich. Schmidt (1870), Liidemann (1872), 
and to some extent Pfleiderer (1873). [In the second edition of his Paudin- 
ismus (1890), Pfleiderer refers so much of St. Paul’s teaching on this head 
as seems to go beyond the O. T. not to Hellenism, but to the later Jewish 
doctrine of the Fall, much as it has been expounded above, p. 136 ff. In this 
we need not greatly differ from him.] The most elaborate reply was that of 
H. H. Wendt, Die Begriffe Fleisch umd Geist (Gotha, 1878), which was 
made the basis of an excellent treatise in English by Dr. W. P. Dickson, 
St. Paul’s Use of the Terms Flesh and Spirit, Glasgow, 1883. Reference 
may also be made to the well-considered statement of Dr. Gifford (Aomans, 
pp. 48-52). The controversy may now be regarded as practically closed. 
Its result is summed up by Lipsius in these decisive words: ‘ The Pauline 
anthropology rests entirely on an Old Testament base; the elements in it 
which are supposed to be derived from Hellenistic dualism must simply be 
denied (sind einfach su bestreiten),’ The points peculiar to St. Paul, 
according to Lipsius, are the sharper contrast between the Divine mvetya and 
the human yvy7, and the reading of a more ethical sense into oapf, which 
was originally physical, so that in Gal. v. 19 ff., Rom. viii. 4 ff. the cap 
becomes a principle directly at war with the mvevya, In the present passage 
(Rom. vii. 14-25) the opposing principle is duapria, and the odpf is only the 
material medium (.Swdbstrat) of sensual impulses and desires. We may add 
that this is St. Paul’s essential view, of which all else is but the variant 
expression. 

15. karepydfopar = per fi. to, perpetro, ‘to carry into effect,’ ‘ put into execu- 
tion’: mpdcow = ago, to act as a moral and responsible being: wow = facto, 
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to produce a certain result without reference to its moral character, and 
simply as it might be produced by inanimate mechanism (see also the notes 
on ch. i. 32: ii. 9). Of course the specific sense may not be always marked 
by the context, but here it is well borne out throughout. For a fuller 
account of the distinction see Schmidt, Lat. #. Gr. Synonymik, p. 294 ff. 

ot ywdonw appears to describe the harmonious and conscious working of 
will and motive, the former deliberately accepting and carrying out the 
promptings of the latter. The man acts, so to speak, blindly: he is not 
a fully conscious agent: a force which he cannot resist takes the decision out 
of his hands. 

6 0é\w. The exact distinction between 6éAw and PovAopva has been much 
disputed, and is difficult to mark. On the whole it seems that, especially in 
N. T. usage, BovAopva lays the greater stress on the idea of purpose, delibera- 
tion, @¢Aw on the more emotional aspect of will: in this context it is 
evidently something short of the final act of volition, and practically = ‘wish,’ 
‘desire.’ See especially the full and excellent note in Grm.-Thay. 


17. vuvi 8é: ‘as it is,” ‘as the case really lies’; the contrast is 
logical, not temporal. 

t oixodoa ev épol dpaprla. [Read éroxotca with 8& B, Method. 
(ap. Phot. cod., non autem ap. Epiph.)| This indwelling Sin cor- 
responds to the indwelling Spirit of the next chapter: a further 
proof that the Power which exerts so baneful an influence is 
not merely an attribute of the man himself but has an objective 
existence. 

18. év pot, toir gor, wx.k. The part of the man in which 
Sin thus establishes itself is not his higher self, his conscience, but 
his lower self, the ‘ flesh,’ which, if not itself evil, is too easily made 
the instrument of evil. 

mwapdxertat jos: ‘lies to my hand,’ ‘within my reach.’ 


ob RABC 47 67%* al., Edd.: ov> eipiconyw DEFGKLP &e. 
20. 8 od 6242 BCDEFG al, WH. RV.: 8 0d 6fiw byw RAKLP 
&e., Tisch. WH. marg. 


21. eipioxw dpa tiv véper: ‘I find then this rule,’ ‘this con- 
straining principle,’ hardly ‘this constantly recurring experience,’ 
which would be too modern. The »dépyos here mentioned is akin 
to the érepov vdpow of ver. 23. It is not merely the observed fact 
that the will to do good is forestalled by evil, but the coercion of 
the will that is thus exercised. Lips. seems to be nearest to the 
mark, das Geselz d. h. die objects mir auferlegte Nothwendigkett. 

Many commentators, from Chrysostom onwards, have tried to 
make rév »duov = the Mosaic Law: but either (i) they read into the 
passage more than the context will allow; or (ii) they give to the 
sentence a construction which is linguistically intolerable. The 
best attempt in this direction is prob. that of Va. who translates, 
‘T find then with regard to the Law, that to me who would fain 
do that which is good, to me (I say) that which is evil is present.’ 
He supposes a double break in the construction: (1) rév vdpos 
put as if the sentence had been intended to run ‘I find then the 
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Law—when I wish to do good—powerless to help me’; and (2) 
€uoi repeated for the sake of clearness. It is apparently in 
a similar sense that Dr. T. K. Abbott proposes as an alternative 
rendering (the first being as above), ‘With respect to the law, 
I find, &c. But. the anacoluthon after rov véduov seems too great 
even for dictation to an amanuensis. Other expedients like those 
of Mey. (not Mey.-W.) Fri. Ew. are still more impossible. See 
esp. Gif. Additional Note, p. 145. 

22. cuvydSopor te vduw tod Ceo: what it approves, I gladly and 
cordially approve. 

kata tov €ow dvOpwrov. St. Paul, as we have seen (on vi. 6), 
makes great use of this phrase av@pwros, which goes back as far as 
Plato. Now he contrasts the ‘old’ with the ‘new man’ (or, as 
we should say, the ‘old’ with the ‘new se//’) ; now he contrasts 
the ‘outer man, or the body (6 to dvépemos 2 Cor. iv. 16), with the 
‘inner man,’ the conscience or reason (2 Cor. iv, 16; Eph. iii. 16). 

23. érepoy vépov: ‘a different law’ (for the distinction between 
érepos, ‘ different,’ and dAXos, ‘ another,’ ‘a second,’ see the commen- 
tators on Gal. i. 6, 7). 

There are two Imperatives (vdu0) within the man: one, that of 
conscience; the other, that proceeding from the action of Sin 
upon the body. One of these Imperatives is the moral law, ‘Thou 
shalt’ and ‘Thou shalt not’; the other is the violent impulse of 
passion. 

T@ vopw tol vods pow. For pois see on {. 28: it is the rational 
part of conscience, the faculty which decides between right and 
wrong: strictly speaking it belongs to the region of morals rather 
than to that of intercourse with God, or religion; but it may be 
associated with and brought under the influence of the mveipa 
(Eph. iv. 23 dvaveotoOas rg mvedpare rod vods: cf. Rom. xii. 2), just as 
on the other hand it may be corrupted by the flesh (Rom. 1. 28). 

24. tadainwpos dyo avOpwiros. A heart-rending cry, from the 
depths of despair. It is difficult to think of this as exactly St. Paul’s 
own experience: as a Christian he seems above it, as a Pharisee 
below it—self-satisfaction was too ingrained in the Pharisaic temper, 
the performance of Pharisaic righteousness was too well within the 
compass of an average will, But St. Paul was not an ordinary 
Pharisee. He dealt too honestly with himself, so that sooner or 
later the self-satisfaction natural to the Pharisee must give way: 
and his experience as a Christian would throw back a lurid light on 
those old days ‘of which he was now ashamed,’ So that, what with 
his knowledge of himself, and what with his sympathetic penetration 
into the hearts of others, he had doubtless materials enough for the 
picture which he has drawn here with such extraordinary power. 
He has sat for his own likeness; but there are ideal traits in the 
picture as well. 
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éx Tod owparos TOU Bavdrew rodrov. In construction rovrov might 
go with oa@paros (‘from this body of death’): but it is far better to 
take it in the more natural connexion with 6avarov ; ‘the body of 
this death’ which already has me in its clutches. Sin and death 
are inseparable; as the body involves me in sin it also involves me 
in mortality; physical death to be followed by eternal, the death of 
the body by the death of the soul. 

25. dpa ojv «.r.d. A terse compressed summary of the previous 
paragraph, vv. 7-24, describing in two strokes the state of things 
prior to the intervention of Christ. The expression is that which 
comes from deep feeling. The particular phrases hardly seem to 
need further explanation. 

eixapiotS r@ Oe. The true reading is probably yap rp Beg. The 
svidence stands thus. 
xdpis r@ @e@ B, Sah., Orig. seme] Hieron. semsel. 
xaps 5@ re Oe@ N* C4 (de C* nom liguet) minusc. alig., Boh. Arm., Cyr.- 
Alex, Jo.-Damase. 
} xdpis rov @cov DE 38, de Vulg., Orig.-lat. ds Hieron. seme/ Ambrstr. 
$ xdpis rod Kupiov F G, f g, cf. Iren.-lat. 
ebyapioT® 7H OCG N*AKLP &c., Syrr. Goth., Orig. 42s Chrys. 
Theodrt. af. [edxapior® Oc@ Method. ag. Epiph. cod., sed yapus 1G 
Gch vel xdps 62 7H Se Epiph. edd. pr.; vid. Bonwetsch, A/ethodius 
vor Olympus, i. 204.] 
It is easy to see how the reading of B would explain all the rest. The 
reading of the mass of MSS. would be derived from it (not at once but by 
successive steps) by the doubling of two pairs of letters, 


ToyToy( ey ]yapic[ tw |rwbew. 
The descent of the other readings may be best represented by # table. 


xapic r@ Oe@ 


eyyapicr@ TO Oe@ 
yapic Ae TH Oe@ m yApic toy Oeoy (OF) 


m yApic roy Kypioy (KY) 


The other possibility would be that evxapia7® 7H @eG had got reduced ta 
xdpis rH Oeq by successive dropping of letters. But this must have taken 
place very early. It is also conceivable that ydpis 8¢ preceded ydpis only. 


The Inward Confitct. 


Two subjects for discussion are raised, or are commonly treated 
as if they were raised, by this section. (1) Is the experience 
described that of the regenerate or unregenerate man? (2) Is it, 
or is it not, the experience of St. Paul himself ? 

1 (a). Origen and the mass of Greek Fathers held that the 
passage refers to the unregenerate man. (i) Appeal is made to 
such expressions aS mempapevos tnd thy dpapriay Ver. 14, xatepyafopas 
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[rd xaxdy} VV. 19, 20, radairwpos éyd dvOpwmos ver. 24. It is argued 
that language like this is nowhere found of the regenerate state. 
(ii) When other expressions are adduced which seem to make for 
the opposite conclusion, it is urged that parallels to them may be 
quoted from Pagan literature, e.g. the vzdeo meliora of Ovid and 
many other like sayings in Euripides, Xenophon, Seneca, Epictetus 
(see Dr. T. K. Abbott on ver. 15 of this chapter). (iii) The use of 
the present tense is explained as dramatic. The Apostle throws 
himself back into the time which he is describing. 

(8) Another group of writers, Methodius (ob. 310 a.p.), Augustine 
and the Latin Fathers generally, the Reformers especially on the 
Calvinistic side, refer the passage rather to the regenerate. (i) An 
Opposite set of expressions is quoted, poe [rd xaxdv] ver. 15, Oo 
moseiv rd KAASY VET. 21, cvv|Souas TS vdpw Ver. 22. It is said that these 
are inconsistent with the dmnAorpimpeévoe cai €xOpoi of Col. i. 21 and 
with descriptions like that of Rom. viii. 7, 8. (ii) Stress is laid on 
the present tenses: and in proof that these imply a present experi- 
ence, reference is made to passages like 1 Cor. ix. 27 tmwmid{o pov 
td g@pua xai Sovkaywys. That even the regenerate may have this 
mixed experience is thought to be proved, e.g. by Gal. vi. 17. 

Clearly there is a double strain of language. The state of things 
described is certainly a conflict in which opposite forces are struggling 
for the mastery. 

Whether such a state belongs to the regenerate or the unre- 
generate man seems to push us back upon the further question, 
What we mean by ‘regenerate.’ The word is used in a higher and 
a lower sense. In the lower sense it is applied to all baptized 
Christians. In that sense there can be little doubt that the 
experience described may fairly come within it. 

But on the other hand, the higher stages of the spiritual life seem 
to be really excluded. The sigh of relief in ver. 25 marks a dividing 
line between a period of conflict and a period where conflict is 
practically ended. This shows that the present tenses are in any 
case not to be taken too literally. Three steps appear to be 
distinguished, (i) the life of unconscious morality (ver. g), happy, 
but only from ignorance and thoughtlessness; (ii) then the sharp 
collision between law and the sinful appetites waking to activity ; 
(iii) the end which is at last put to the stress and strain of this 
collision by the intervention of Christ and of the Spirit of Christ, of 
which more will be said in the next chapter. The state there 
described is that of the truly and fully regenerate; the prolonged 
struggle which precedes seems to be more rightly defined as inter 
regenerandum (Gif. after Dean Jackson). 

Or perhaps we should do better still to refuse to introduce so 
technical a term as ‘regeneration’ into a context from which it is 
wholly absent. St. Paul, it is true, regarded Christianity as operating 
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a change in man. But here, whether the moment -described is 
before or after the embracing of Christianity, in any case abstraction 
is made of all that is Christian. Law and the soul are brought face 
to face with each other, and there is nothing between them. Not 
until we come to ver. 28 is there a single expression used which 
belongs to Christianity. And the use of it marks that the conflict 
is ended. 

(2) As to the further question whether St. Paul is speaking of 
himself or of ‘some other man’ we observe that the crisis which is 
described here is not at least the same as that which is commonly 
known as his ‘ Conversion.’ Here the crisis is moral; there it was 
in the first instance intellectual, turning upon the acceptance of 
the proposition that Jesus was truly the Messiah. The decisive 
point in the conflict may be indeed the appropriation of Christ 
through His Spirit, but it ig at least not an intellectual conviction, 
such as might exist along with a severe moral struggle. On the 
other hand, the whole description is so vivid and 80 sincere, so 
evidently wrung from the anguish of direct personal experience, 
that it is difficult to think of it as purely imaginary. It is really 
not so much imaginary as imaginative. It is not a literal photo 
graph of any one stage in the Apostle’s career, but it is a com 
structive picture drawn by him in bold lines from elements sup- 
plied to him by self-introspection, We may well believe that the 
regretful reminiscence of bright unconscious innocence goes back 
to the days of his own childhood before he had begun to feel the 
conviction of Sin, The incubus of the Law he had felt most 
keenly when he was a ‘Pharisee of the Pharisees.’ Without 
putting an exact date to the struggle which follows we shall prob- 
ably not be wrong in referring the main features of it especially to 
the period before his Conversion. It was then that the powerless- 
ness of the Law to do anything but aggravate sin was brought 
home to him. And all his experience, at whatever date, of the 
struggle of the natural man with temptation is here gathered 
together and concentrated in a single portraiture. It would 
obviously be a° mistake to apply a generalized experience like 
this too rigidly. The process described comes to different men 
at different times and in different degrees; to one early, to an- 
other later; in one man it would lead up to Christianity, in 
another it might follow it; in one it would be quick and sudden, 
-in another the slow growth of years. We cannot lay down any 
rule. In any case it is the mark of a genuine faith to be able to 
say with the Apostle, ‘Thanks be to God through Jesus Christ 
our Lord.’ It is just in his manner to sum up thus in a sen- 
tence what he is about to expand into a chapter. The break 
occurs at a very suitable place: ch. viii is the true conclusion te 
sh. vii. 
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St. Paul’s View of the Law, 


It was in his view of the Mosaic Law that St. Paul must have 
seemed most revolutionary to his countrymen. And yet it would 
be a mistake to suppose that he ever lost that reverence for the 
Law as a Divine institution in which every Jew was born and bred 
and to which he himself was still more completely committed by 
his early education as a Pharisee (Gal. i. 14; Phil. iii. 5 f.). This 
old feeling of his comes out in emotional passages like Rom. ix. 4 
(cf. iii. 2; ii. 25, &c.). And even where, as in the section before 
us, he is bringing out most forcibly the ineffectiveness of the Law 
to restrain human passion the Apostle still lays down expressly 
that the Law itself is ‘ holy and righteous and good’; and a little 
lower down (ver. 14) he gives it the epithet ‘ spiritual,’ which is 
equivalent to ascribing to it a direct Divine origin. 

It was only because of his intense sincerity and honesty in 
facing facts that St. Paul ever brought himself to give up his 
belief in the sufficiency of the Law; and there is no greater proof 
of his power and penetration of mind than the way in which, 
when once his thoughts were turned into this channel, he followed 
out the whole subject into its inmost recesses. We can hardly 
doubt that his criticism of the Law as a principle of religion dates 
back to a time before his definite conversion to Christianity. The 
process described in this chapter clearly belongs to a period when 
the Law of Moses was the one authority which the Apostle re- 
cognized. It represents just the kind of difficulties and struggles 
which would be endured long before they led to a complete shift- 
ing of belief, and which would only lead to it then because a new 
and a better solution had been found. The apparent suddenness 
of St. Paul’s conversion was due to the tenacity with which he 
held on to his Jewish faith and his reluctance to yield to con- 
clusions which were merely negative. It was not till a whole 
group of positive convictions grew up within him and showed their 
power of supplying the vacant place that the Apostle withdrew his 
allegiance, and when he had done so came by degrees to see 
the true place of the Law in the Divine economy. 

From the time that he came to write the Epistle to the Romans 
the process is mapped out before us pretty clearly. 

The doubts began, as we have seen, in psychological experience. 
With the best will in the world St. Paul had found that really to 
keep the Law was a matter of infinite cifficulty. However much 
it drew him one way there were counter influences which drew 
him another. And these counter influences proved the stronger 
of the two. The Law itself was cold, inert, passive. It pointed 
severely to the path of right and duty, but there its function 
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ended; it gave no help towards the performance of that which it 
required. Nay, by a certain strange perversity in human nature, 
it seemed actually to provoke to disobedience. The very fact 
that a thing was forbidden seemed to make its attractions all the 
greater (Rom. vii. 8). And so the last state was worse than the 
first. The one sentence in which St. Paul sums up his experience 
of Law is 8a vdpov émiyvwors duaptias (Rom. iii. 20). Its effect 
therefore was only to increase the condemnation: it multiplied sin 
(Rom, v. 20); it worked wrath (Rom. iv. 15); it brought man- 
kind under a curse (Gal. iii. 10). 

And this was equally true of the individual and of the race ; the 
better and fuller the law the more glaring was the contrast to the 
practice of those who lived under it. The Jews were at the head 
of all mankind in their privileges, but morally they were not much 
better than the Gentiles. In the course of his travels St. Paul was 
led to visit a number of the scattered colonies of Jews, and when 
he compares them with the Gentiles he can only turn upon them 
a biting irony (Rom. ii. 17-29). 

The truth must be acknowledged; as a system, Law of what- 
ever kind had failed. The breakdown of the Jewish Law was 
most complete just because that law was the best. It stood out 
in history as a monument, revealing the right and condemning 
the wrong, heaping up the pile of human guilt, and nothing 
more. On a large scale for the race, as on a small scale for the 
individual, the same verdict held, 8a vépou ériyywots duaprias. 

Clearly the fault of all this was not with the Law. The fault 
lay in the miserable weakness of human nature (Rom. viii. 3). 
The Law, as a code of commandments, did all that it was intended 
to do. But it needed to be supplemented. And it was just this 
supplementing which Christianity brought, and by bringing it set 
the Law in its true light and in its right place in the evolution of 
the Divine plan. St. Paul sees spread before him the whole ex- 
panse of history. The dividing line across it is the Coming of 
the Messiah. All previous to that is a period of Law—first of 
imperfect law, such law as was supplied by natural religion and 
conscience ; and then of relatively perfect law, the law given by 
God from Sinai. It was not to be supposed that this gift of law 
increased the sum of human happiness. Rather the contrary. 
In the infancy of the world, as in the infancy of the individual, 
there was a blithe unconsciousness of right and wrong; impulse 
was followed wherever it led; the primrose path of enjoyment 
had no dark shadow cast over it. Law was this dark shadow. 
In proportion as it became stricter, it deepened the gloom. If 
law had been kept, or where law was kept, it brought with it - 
a new kind of happiness; but to a serious spirit like St. Paul's 
it seemed as if the law was never kept—never satisfactorily 
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kept—at all. There was a Rabbinical commonplace, a stern 
rule of self-judgement, which was fatal to peace of mind: ‘ Who- 
soever shall keep the whole law and yet stumble in one point, 
he is become guilty of all’ (Jas. ii. 10; cf. Gal. iii, 16; Rom. 
x. 5). Any true happiness therefore, any true relief, must be 
sought elsewhere. And it was this happiness and refief which 
St. Paul sought and found in Christ. The last verse of ch. vii 
marks the point at which the great burden which lay upon the 
conscience rolls away; and the next chapter begins with an 
uplifting of the heart in recovered peace and serenity; ‘ There is 
therefore now no condemnation to them that are in Christ Jesus.’ 

Taken thus in connexion with that new order of things into 
which it was to pass and empty itself, the old order of Law had at 
last its difficulties cleared away. It remained as a stage of 
salutary and necessary discipline. All God’s ways are not bright 
upon the surface. But the very clouds which He draws over the 
heavens will break in blessings; and break just at that moment 
when their darkness is felt to be most oppressive. St. Paul him- 
self saw the gloomy period of law through to its end (réAos yap 
vopou Xpiords eis Sixascoovyny mavtl te motevorrs Rom. x. 4); and 
his own pages reflect, better than any other, the new hopes and 
energies by which it was succeeded. 


LIFE IN THE SPIRIT. 
THE FRUITS OF THE INCARNATION. 


VIII. 1-4. The result of Christ’s interposition ts to 
dethrone Sin from its tyranny in the human heart, and to 
instal in its stead the Spirit of Christ. Thus what the 
Law of Moses tried to do but failed, the Incarnation has 
accomplished. 


1This being so, no verdict of ‘Guilty’ goes forth any longer 
against the Christian. He lives in closest union with Christ. 
* The Spirit of Christ, the medium of that union, with all its life- 
giving energies, enters and issues its laws from his heart, dis- 
possessing the old usurper Sin, putting an end to its authority and 
to the fatal results which it brought with it. *For where the old 
‘system failed, the new system has succeeded. The Law of Moses 
could not get rid of Sin. The weak place in its action was that 
our poor human nature was constantly tempted and fell. But now 
God Himself has interposed by sending the Son of His love to 
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take upon Him that same human nature with all its attributes 
except sin: in that nature He died to free us from sin: and this 
Death of His carried with it a verdict of condemnation against Sin 
and of acquittal for its victims; * so that from henceforth what the 
Law lays down as right might be fulfilled by us who regulate our 
lives not according to the appetites and passions of sense, but at 
the dictates of the Spirit. — 


1 ff. This chapter is, as we have seen, an expansion of yapss r@ 
Ged dia "Inood Xpiorov rod Kvupiov juay in the last verse of ch. vii. It 
describes the innermost circle of the Christian Life from its begin- 
ning to its end—that life of which the Apostle speaks elsewhere 
(Col. iii. 3) as ‘hid with Christ in God.’ It works gradually up 
through the calm exposition and pastoral entreaty of wy. 1-17 to 
the more impassioned outlook and deeper introspection of vv. 18-30, 
and thence to the magnificent climax of wv. 31-39. 


There is evidence that Marcion retained vv. 1-11 of this chapter, probably 
with no very noticeable variation from the text which has come down to us 
(we do not know which of the two competing readings he had in ver. 10). 
Tertullian leaps from viii. 11 to x. 2, implying that much was cut out, but 
we cannot determine how much, 


1. xatdxpysa, One of the formulae of Justification: xardxpioss 
and xardxpyua are correlative to dscaiwoss, Sicalwua; both sets of 
phrases being properly forensic. Here, however, the phrase rois 
ev X. I, which follows shows that the initial stage in the Christian 
career, which is in the strictest sense the stage of Justification, has 
been left behind and the further stage of union with Christ has 
succeeded to it. In this stage too there is the same freedom from 
condemnation, secured by a process which is explained more fully 
in ver. 3 (cf. vi. 7-10). The xardxpiots which used to fall upon the 
sinner now falls upon his oppressor Sin. 

py katd odpka tepimarofciv, Gh\Ad Kkard tvefpa. An interpolation 
introduced (from ver. 4) at two steps: the first clause yi) xard odpxa wepina- 
rovow in AD” 137, fm Vulg. Pesh. Goth. Arm., Bas. Chrys.; the second 

clause dAAGd kaTa mvevya in the mass of later authorities N¢ DDEKLP &c.; 

the older uncials with the Egyptian and Ethiopic Versions, the Latin Version 


of Origen and perhaps Origen himself with a fourth-century dialogue attri- 
buted to him, Athanasius and others omit both. 


2. 6 vouos rod Mvedparos = the authority exercised by the Spirit. 
We have had the same somewhat free use of vduos in the last 
chapter, esp. in ver. 23 6 vdpos rov vods, 6 vduos tis duaprias: it is no 
longer a ‘code’ but an authority producing regulated action such 
as would be produced by a code. 

tou Mvedpartos Tis fw_s. The gen. expresses the ‘ effect wrought’ 
(Gif.), but it also expresses more : the Spirit brings life because it 
essentially ss life, 
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dv Xpiot@ "Ingod goes with jrevbepwoe: the authority of the Spirit 
operating through the union with Christ, freed me, &c. For the 
phrase itself see on ch. vi. 11 


HAcvOépwoe pe. A small group of important authorities (@ BF G, 
m Pesh., Tert. 1/2 we! potius 2/2 Chrys. codd.) has jAcv0épwoev oe. The 
combination of 8 B with Latin and Syriac authorities shows that this reading 
must be extremely early, going back to the time before the Western text 
diverged from the main body. Still it can hardly be right, as the second 
person is nowhere suggested in the context, and it is more probable that oe 
is only a mechanical repetition of the last syllable of #AcvOcpwce (ce). 
Dr. Hort suggests the omission of both pronouns (judas also being found), 
and although the evidence for this is confined to some MSS. of Arm. (to 
which Dr. Hort would add ‘perhaps’ the commentary of Origen as repre- 
sented by Rufinus, but this is not certain), it was a very general tendency 
among scribes to supply an object to verbs originally without one. We do 
not expect a return to first pers. sing. after rots év X.’I., and the scanty 
evidence for omission may be to some extent paralleled, e.g. by that for the 
omission of etpynxéva in iv. 1, for ef ye in v. 6, or for xdpis TY Oe@ in vii. 25. 
But we should hardly be justified in doing more than placing ye in brackets, 


dnd tod véuou tis dpaptlag nat to§ Oavdrov = the authority 
exercised by Sin and ending in Death: see on vii. 23, and on 
6 vou. T. mvevp, above. 

8. 13 yap d8uvatoy rod véuov. Two questions arise as to these 
words. (1) What is their construction? The common view, 
adopted also by Gif. (who compares Eur. 7road. 489), is that they 
form a sort of nom. absolute in apposition to the sentence. Gif. 
translates, ‘the impotence (see below) of the Law being this that,’ 
&c. It seems, however, somewhat better to regard the words in 
apposition not as nom. but as accus. : 


A most accomplished scholar, the late Mr. James Riddell, in his ‘ Digest 
of Platonic Idioms’ (7he Apology of Plate, Oxford, 1877, p. 122), lays down 
two propositions about constructions like this: ‘ (i) These Noun-Phrases and 
Neuter-Pronouns are Accsssatives. The prevalence of the Neuter Gender 
makes this difficult to prove; but such instances as are decisive afford an 
analogy for the rest: Theaet. 153 C éat rovros tov xoAdopava, dvaykata 
mpooBiBafaw «.7.r. Cf. Soph. 0. 7. 603 wad ravd Ereyxor... wevOou, and 
the Adverbs dpyny, dxpnv, riv mpwrny, &c. (ii) They represent, by Appo- 
sition or Substitution, fhe sentence stself. To say, that they are Cognate 
Accusatives, or in Apposition with the (unexpressed) Cognate Accus., would 
be inadequate to the facts. For (1) in most of the instances the sense points 
out that the Noun-Phrase or Pronoun stands over against the sentence, or 
portion of a sentence, as a whole; (3) in many of them, not the internal 
force but merely the rhetorical or logical form of the sentence is in view. It 
might be said that they are Predicates, while the sentence itself is the 
Subject.’ | peta follow, but that from 7/eaet. given above is as clear 
asany.| This seems to criticize by anticipation the view of Va., who regards 
70 ddvy. as accus. but practically explains it as in apposition to a cognate 
accus. which is not expressed: ‘The impossible thing of the Law... God 
{effected ; that is He] condemned sin in the flesh.’ It is true that an apt 
parallel is quoted from 2 Cor, vi. 13 Tiv 8 airiy dyripadiav mAarivOnte 
wai bpeis: but this would seem to come under the same rule. The argument 
that if rd ddvv. had been accus. it would probably have stood at the end of 
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the sentence, like Ti Aoyuriy Aarpelay bpaw in Rom. xii. 1, appears to be 

refuted by rov xodopa@va in Theaet. above. Win. Gr. § xxxii. 7, p. 290 E. T. 

while recognizing the accus. use (§ lix. 9, p. 669 E. T.), seems to prefer to 

take rd ddvy. as nom. So too Mey. Lips. &c. 

(2) Is 16 ddvv. active or passive? Gif., after Fri. (cf. also Win. 
ut sup.) contends for the former, on the ground that if adv», were 
passive it should be followed by r@ véu not rov véuov. Tertullian 
(De Res. Carn. 46) gives the phrase an active sense and retains the 
gen., guod tnvalidum erat legis. But onthe other hand if not Origen 
himself, at least Rufinus the translator of Origen has a passive 
rendering, and treats rod véuov as practically equivalent to r@ vdp@: 
quod imposstbile erat legi*, Yet Rufinus himself clearly uses 
imposstbilis in an active sense in his comment; and the Greek of 
Origen, as given in Cramer’s Caéena, p. 125, appears to make ré 
aduv, active : Gomep yap n apetn idia proce i loxupa, oUT@ Katy Kaxia Kal — 
ta am’ aitys aoGevn kai ddivata .,. Tov Towovrov vdéuou n pias advyards 
éor. Similarly Cyr.-Alex. (who finds fault with the structure of the 
sentence): rd ddvvarov, rovréats 1d dobevovv, Wulg. and Cod. Clarom. 
are slightly more literal: guod tmpossibile erat legis. The gen. might 
mean that there was a spot within the range or domain of Law 
marked ‘impossible,’ a portion of the field which it could not 
control. On the whole the passive sense appears to us to be more 
in accordance with the Biblical use of advv. and also to give a some- 
what easier construction: if ro aduv. is active it is not quite a simple 
case of apposition to the sentence, but must be explained as a sort 
of nom. absolute (‘The impotence of the Law being this that,’ &c., 
Gif.), which seems rather strained. But it must be confessed that 
the balance of ancient authority is strongly in favour of this way of 
taking the words, and that on a point—the natural interpretation of 
language— where ancient authority is especially valuable. 


An induction from the use of LXX and N.T. would seem to show that 
ddvvaros masc. and fem. was always active (so twice in N. Ty twenty-two 
times [3 vv. ll.] in LXX, Wisd. xvii. 14 71 dddvarov dyTws viKTa Kai ef 
aduvatov qddou puxay éredOovoay, being alone somewhat ambiguous and 
peculiar), while déuv. neut. was always passive (so five times in LXX, seven 
in N.T.). It is true that the exact phrase Td dduvaroy does not occur, but 
in Luke xviii. 27 we have ra ddvvara napa dvOpwras bduvara éors wapa TH OeQ. 


év @: not ‘because’ (Fri. Win. Mey. AIf.), but ‘in which’ or 
‘wherein,’ defining the point in which the impossibility (inability) 
of the Law consisted. For no@éver d:a rhs capxés comp. Vil. 22, 23. 
The Law points the way to what is right, but frail humanity is 
tempted and falls, and so the Law’s good counsels come to nothing. 

tov éautod vidv. The emphatic ¢avrod brings out the community 
of nature between the Father and the Son: cf, rod idiou viod ver. 33; 
rev wlod ras aydmns avrow Col. i. 13. 


® The text is not free from suspicioa. 
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év dpoidpars capxds dpaptias: the flesh of Christ is ‘like’ ours 
inasmuch as it is flesh; ‘like,’ and only ‘like,’ because it is not 
sinful: ostendit nes quidem habere carnem peccatt, Filium vero Det 
similif~udinem habutsse carnis peccah, non carnem peccatt (Orig.-lat.). 

Pfleiderer and Holsten contend that even the flesh of Christ was 
‘sinful flesh,’ #.e. capable of sinning ; but they are decisively refuted 
by Gif. p. 165. Neither the Greek nor the argument requires that 
the flesh of Christ shall be regarded as sznful flesh, though it is 
His Flesh—His Incarnation—which brought Him into contact 
with Sin, 

kat wept duaprias. This phrase is constantly used in the O.T. 
for the ‘sin-offering’; so ‘more than fifty times in the Book of 
Leviticus alone’ (Va.); and it is taken in this sense here by Orig.- 
lat. Quod hostia pro peccato factus est Christus, et oblatus sit pro 
purgatione peccatorum, omnes Scripturae testantur ... Per hanc ergo 
hostiam carnis suae, quae dicitur pro peccato, damnavit peccatum in 
carne, &c. ‘The ritual of the sin-offering is fully set forth in Lev. iv. 
The most characteristic feature in it is the sprinkling with blood of 
the horns of the altar of incense. Its object was to make atonement 
especially for sins of ignorance. It was no doubt typical of the 
Sacrifice of Christ. Still we need not suppose the phrase epi 
duapr. here specially limited to thesense of ‘sin-offering.’ It 
includes every sense in which the Incarnation and Death of Christ 
had relation to, and had it for their object to remove, human sin. 

KaTéKpive Thy dpaptiavy év TH oapki. The key to this difficult 
clause is supplied by ch. vi. 7-10. By the Death of Christ upon the 
Cross, a death endured in His human nature, He once and for ever 
broke off all contact with Sin, which could only touch Him through 
that. nature. Henceforth Sin can lay no claim against Him. 
Neither can it lay any claim against the believer; for the believer 
also has died with Christ. Henceforth when Sin comes to prosecute 
its claim, it is cast in its suit and its former victim is acquitted. 
The one culminating and decisive act by which this state of things 
was brought about is the Death of Christ, to which all the subse- 
quent immunity of Christians is to be referred. 


The parallel passage, vi. 6-11, shows that this summary 
condemnation of Sin takes place in the Death of Christ, and not 
in His Life; so that xaréxpiwe cannot be adequately explained either 
by the proof which Christ’s Incarnation gave that human nature 
might be sinless, or by the contrast of His sinlessness with man’s 
sin. In Matt, xii. 41, 42 (‘the men of Nineveh shall rise up in the 
‘judgement with this generation, and shall condemn it,’ &c.) cataxpivew 
has this sense of ‘condemn by contrast,’ but there is a greater fulness 
of meaning here. 


The ancients rather miss the mark in their comments on this passage. 
Thus Orig.-lat. damnavit peccatum, hoc est, fugavit peccatum et abstulit 
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(comp. T. K. Abbott, ‘ effectually condemned so as to expel’): but it does 
not appear how this was done. The commoner view is based on Chrys., 
who claims for the incarnate Christ a threefold victory over Sin, as not 
yielding to it, as overcoming it (in a forensic sense), and convicting it of 
injustice in handing over to death His own sinless body as if it were sinful. 
Similarly Euthym.-Zig. and others in part. Cyr.-Alex. explains the victory 
of Christ over Sin as passing over to the Christian through the indwelling 
of the Holy Ghost and the Eucharist (da ris puerinns evAoyias). This is 
at least right in so far as it lays stress on the identification of the Christian 
with Christ. But the victory over sin does not rest on the mere fact of 
sinlessness, but on the absolute severance from sin involved in the Death 
upon the Cross and the Resurrection. 


év tH oapxi goes with xaréxpwwe. The Death of Christ has the 
efficacy which it has because it is the death of His Flesh: by means 
of death He broke for ever the power of Sin upon Him (vi. 10; 
Heb. vii. 16; x. 10; 1 Pet, iii. 18); but through the mystical 
union with Him the death of His Flesh means the death of ours 
(Lips.). 

4. 13 Sixalwna: ‘the justifying,’ Wic., ‘the justification, Rhem. 
after Vulg. tus/ficatio; Tyn. is better, ‘the rightewesnes requyred 
of (#.¢. by) the lawe.’ We have already seen that the proper sense 
of dxaiwpa is ‘that which is laid down as right,’ ‘that which has the 
force of right’: hence it = here the statutes of the Law, as righteous 
statutes. Comp. on i. 32; ii. 26. 


It is not clear how Chrys. (= Euthym.-Zig.) gets for Sieaiwpa the sense 
76 rédos, 6 cxomds, TO KaTdpOmpa. 


Tots ph KaTd odpxa mwepitarovow: ‘those who walk by the rule 
of the flesh,’ whose guiding principle is the flesh (and its grati- 
fication). The antithesis of Flesh and Spirit is the subject of 
the next section. 


THE LIFE OF THE FLESH AND THE LIFE OF 
THE SPIRIT. | 


VIII. 5-11. Compare the two states. The life of self- 
mduleence involves the breach of God’s law, hostility to 
Him, and death. Submission to the Spirit brings with tt 
true life and the sense of reconciliation. You therefore, 
if you ave sincere Christians, have in the presence of the 
Spirit a sure pledge of immortality. 

‘These two modes of life are directly opposed to one another. 
If any man gives way to the gratifications of sense, then these and 
nothing else occupy his thoughts and determine the bent of his 
character, And on the other hand, those who let the Holy Spirit 
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guide them fix their thoughts and affections on things spiritual. 
* They are opposed in their nature; they are opposed also in theis 
consequences. For the consequence of having one’s bent towards 
the things of the flesh is death—both of soul and body, both here 
and hereafter Just as to surrender one’s thoughts and motives to 
the Spirit brings with it a quickened vitality through the whole man, 
and a tranquillizing sense of reconciliation with God. 

7™The gratifying of the flesh can lead only to death, because it 
implies hostility to God. It is impossible for one who indulges the 
flesh at the same time to obey the law of God. *And those who 
are under the influence of the flesh cannot please God. * But you, 
as Christians, are no longer under the influence of the flesh. You 
are rather under that of the Spirit, if the Spirit of God (which, be it 
remembered, is the medium of personal contact with God and 
Christ) is really in abiding communion with you. "™ But if Christ, 
through His Spirit, thus keeps touch with your souls, then mark 
how glorious is your condition. Your body it is true is doomed to 
death, because it is tainted with sin; but your spirit—the highest 
part of you—has life infused into it because of its new state of 
righteousness to which life is so nearly allied. "In possessing the 
Spirit you have a guarantee of future resurrection. It links you to 
Him whom God raised from the dead. And so even these perish- 
able human bodies of yours, though they die first, God will restore 
to life, through the operation of (or, having regard to) that Holy 
Spirit by whom they are animated. 


~ B. dpovoicw: ‘set their minds, or their hearts upon.’ ¢povei» 
denotes the whole action of the ¢pny, t.e. of the affections and will 
as well as of the reason; cf. Matt. xvi. 23 od gpoveis ra rod Oeod, 
Ga ra tov avOpmrav: Rom. xii. 16; Phil. iii. 19; Col. iii. 2, &c. 

6. ppdvnpa: the content of dpoveiv, the general bent of thought 
and motive. Here, as elsewhere in these chapters, odp& is that side 
of human nature on which it is morally weak, the side on which 
man’s physical organism leads him into sin. 

@dvatos. Not merely is the pdvnua tis capeds death in affect, 
inasmuch as it has death for its goal, but it is also a present death, 
inasmuch as its present condition contains the seeds which by 
their own inherent force will develop into the death both of body 
and soul. 

{w7. In contrast with the state of things just described, where 
the whole bent of the mind is towards the things of the Spirit, not 


oO 
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only is there ‘life’ in the sense that a career so ordered will issue in 
life; it has already in itself the germs of life. As the Spirit itself is 
in Its essence living, so does It impart that which must live. 


For a striking presentation of the Biblical doctrine of Life see Hort, 
Hulsean Lectures, pp. 98 ff., 189 ff. The following may be quoted: ‘ The 
sense of life which Israel enjoyed was, however, best expressed in the choice 
of the name “life” as a designation of that higher communion with God 
which grew forth in due time as the fruit of obedience and faith, The 
psalmist or wise man or prophet, whose heart had sought the face of the 
Lord, was conscious of a second or divine life, of which the first or natural 
life was at once the image and the foundation; a life not imprisoned in 
some secret recess of his soul, but filling his whole self, and overflowing 
upon the earth around him’ (p. 98). Add St. Paul’s doctrine of the in- 
dwelling Spirit, and the intensity of his language becomes intelligible. 


eipyvn = as we have seen not only (i) the state of reconciliation 
with God, but (ii) the sense of that reconciliation which diffuses 
a feeling of harmony and tranquillity over the whole man. 

7. This verse assigns the reason why the ‘mind of the flesh is 
death,’ at the same time bringing out the further contrast between 
the mind of the flesh and that of the Spirit suggested by the 
description of the latter as not only ‘life’ but ‘peace. The mind 
of the flesh is the opposite of peace; it involves hostility to God, 
declared by disobedience to His Law. This disobedience is the 
natural and inevitable consequence of giving way to the flesh. 

8. of 8é: not as AV. ‘so these,’ as if it marked a consequence or 
conclusion from ver. 47, but ‘And’: ver. 8 merely repeats the 
substance of ver. 7 in a slightly different form, no longer abstract 
but personal. The way is thus paved for a more direct application 
to the readers. 

9. év capkt,... év mvedpart. Observe how the thought mounts 
gradually upwards. iva: é€v capxi = ‘to be under the domination of 
[the] flesh’; corresponding to this elvat & mvetyart = ‘to be under 
the domination of [the] spirit,’ #.¢. in the first instance, the human 
spirit. Just as in the one case the man takes his whole bent and 
bias from the lower part of his nature, so in the other case he takes 
it from the highest part of his nature. But that highest part, the 
nvevpa, is what it is by virtue of its affinity to God. It is essentially 
that part of the man which holds communion with God: so that 
the Apostle is naturally led to think of the Divine influences which 
act upon the mvedya. He rises almost imperceptibly through the 
nveopa Of man to the [vedua of God. From thinking of the way in 
which the mvedyua in its best moods acts upon the character he 
passes on to that influence from without which keeps it in its best 
moods. This is what he means when he says cimep Ivedpa cod 
oixet ev tyiv. oikety ev denotes a settled permanent penetrative 
influence. Such an influence, from the Spirit of God, St. Paul 
assumes to be inseparable from the higher life of the Christian, 
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The way in which éy capxi is opposed to év mvevpar:, and further 
the way in which ev mvevpare passes from the spirit of man to the 
Spirit of God, shows that we must not press the local significance of 
the preposition too closely. We must not interpret any of the 
varied expressions which the Apostle uses in such a sense as to 
infringe upon the distinctness of the human and Divine personalities. 
The one thing which is characteristic of personality is distinctness 
from all other personalities; and this must hold good even of the 
relation of man to God. The very ease with which St. Paul changes 
and inverts his metaphors shows that the Divine immanence with 
him nowhere means Buddhistic or Pantheistic absorption. We 
must be careful to keep clear of this, but short of it we may use the 
language of closest intimacy. All that friend can possibly receive 
from friend we may believe that man is capable of receiving from 
God. See the note on év Xpioré “Inood in vi. 11; and for the anti- 
thesis of capé and mvedua the small print note on vii. 14. 

ei 8€ tus. A characteristic delicacy of expression: when he is 
speaking on the positive side St. Paul assumes that his readers have 
the Spirit, but when he is speaking on the negative side he will not 
say bluntly ‘if you have not the Spirit,’ but he at once throws 
his sentence into a vague and general force, ‘if any one has 
not,’ &c. 


There are some good remarks on the grammar of the conditional clauses 
in this verse and in vv. 10, 25, in Burton, 1/7. amd 7. §§ 469, 242, 261. 


obx éotw attod: he is no true Christian. ‘This amounts to 
saying that all Christians ‘have the Spirit’ in greater or less 
degree. 

10. ei 82 Xprords. It will be observed that St. Pauk uses the 
phrases [veda Gcov, Mvetpa Xpiorov, and Xptords in these two verses 
as practically interchangeable. On the significance of this in its 
bearing upon the relation of the Divine Persons see below. 

Td pev copa vexpdv Sv Guaptiav, St. Paul is putting forward first 
the negative and then the positive consequences of the indwelling 
of Christ, or the Spirit of Christ, in the soul. But what is the 
meaning of ‘the body is dead because of sin?’ Of many ways of 
taking the words, the most important seem to be these: (i) ‘the 
body is dead zmputahve, in baptism (vi. 2 ff.), as a consequence ot 
sin which made this implication of the body in the Death of Christ 
necessary’ (Lips.). But in the next verse, to which this clearly 
points forward, the stress lies not on death imputed but on physical 
death. (ii) ‘The body is dead mystice, as no longer the instrument 
of sin ( sans énergée productrice des actes charnels), because of sin— 
to which it led’ (Oltr.). This is open to the same objection as the 
last, with the addition that it does not give a satisfactory explanation 
of 30 duapriavy, (iii) It remains to take vexpé» in the plain sense of 
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‘physical death,’ and to go back for 8’ duapriay not to vi. 2 ff. but 
to v, 12 ff., so that it would be the sin of Adam and his descendants 
(Aug. Gif. Go.) perpetuated to the end of time. Oltr. objects that 
vexpév in this case ought to be 4yyrdy, but the use of vexpdy gives 
a more vivid and pointed contrast to (#7—‘a dead thing.’ 

76 Se mrveipa Cah 81d Stkaroodvyny. Clearly the mvedua here meant 
is the human avedpa which has the properties of life infused into it 
by the presence of the Divine mveipna. on is to be taken in a wide 
sense, but with especial stress on the future eternal life. 8a dixato- 
cvvnv is also to be taken in a wide sense: it includes all the senses 
in which righteousness is brought home to man, first imputed, then 
imparted, then practised. 

11. St. Paul is fond of arguing from the Resurrection of Christ 
to the resurrection of the Christian (see p. 117 sup.). Christ is the 
avapxn (1 Cor. xv. 20, 23: the same power which raised Him will 
raise us (1 Cor. vi. 14; 2 Cor. iv. 14); Phil. iii. 21; 1 Thess. 
iv.14). But nowhere is the argument given in so full and complete 
a formas here. The link which connects the believer with Christ, 
and makes him participate in Christ’s resurrection, is the possession 
of His Spirit (cp. 1 Thess. iv. 14 rods xouunOévras 1a Tov “Inood aée 
avy aito), 

81d Tod évorkodvros abrod Mvedparos. The authorities for the two 
readings, the gen. as above and the acc. d:a rd evouxodv adrod Ivedua, 
seem at first sight very evenly divided. For gen. we have a long 
line of authorities headed by NAC, Clem.-Alex. For acc. we have 
a still longer line headed by B D, Orig. Iren.-lat. 


In fuller detail the evidence is as follows: 


8a rod évoinodyros «.7.A. NAC P? al., codd. ap. Ps.-Ath. Dial. ¢. Macedon., 
Boh. “Sah. Harcl. Arm. Aeth., Clem.-Alex. Method. (codd. Graec. 
locorum ab Epiphanio c#tatorum) Cyr.-Hieros codd. plur. et ed. Did. 4/5 
Bas 4/4 Chrys. ad 1 Cor. xv. 45, Cyr.-Alex. fer, al. plur. 

Bia 7d évoikoty K.7.A. BDEFGKLP &c., codd. ap. Ps.-Ath. Dial. ¢. 
Macedon.; Vulg. Pesh. (Sah. codd.); Iren.-lat. Orig. p/uertes; Method. 
vers. slav. et codd. Epiphanii 1/3 e¢ ex parte 2/3, Cyr.-Hieros. cod, 
Did.-lat. semel (interp. Hieron.) Chrys. ad Joc. Tert. Hil. al. plur. 


When these lists are examined, it will be seen at once that the authorities 
for the gen. are predominantly Alexandrian, and those for the acc. predomi- 
nantly Western. The question is how far in each case this main body is 
reinforced by more independent evidence. From this point of view a some- 
what increased importance attaches to Harcl. Arm. Hippol. Cyr.-Hieros. 
Bas. on the side of the gen. and to B, Orig. on the side of the acc. The 
testimony of Method. is not quite clear. The first place in which the 
passage occurs is a quotation from Origen: here the true reading is probably 
5a rd évoixody, as elsewhere in that writer. The other two places belong to 
Methodius himself. Here too the Slavonic version has in both cases acc. ; 
the Greek preserved in Epiphanius has in one instance acc., in the other gen. 
It is perhaps on the whole probable that Method. himself read acc. and that 

en. is due to Epiphanius, who undoubtedly was in the habit of using gen. 
n balancing the opposed evidence we remember that there is a distinct 
Western infusion in both B and Orig. in St. Paul’s Epistles, so that the ace. 
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may rest not on the authority of two families of text, bat only of one. On 
the other hand, to Alexandria we must add Palestine, which would count 
for something, though not very much, as being within the sphere of Alexan- 
drian influence, and Cappadocia, which would count for rather more; but 
what is of most importance is the attesting of the Alexandrian reading so far 
West as Hippolytus. Too much importance must not be attached to the 
assertion of the orthodox controversialist in the Déa/, ¢. Macedonios, that 
gen. is found in ‘all the ancient copies’; the author of the dialogue allows 
that the reading is questionable. 


On the whole the preponderance seems to be slightly on the side 
of the gen., but neither reading can be ignored. Intrinsically the 
one reading is not clearly preferable to the other. St. Paul might 
have used equally well either form of expression. It is however 
hardly adequate to say with Dr. Vaughan that if we read the acc. 
the reference is ‘to the ennobling and consecrating effect of the 
. indwelling of the Holy Spirit in the human body.’ The prominent 

idea is rather that the Holy Spirit is Itself essentially a Spirit of Zz/e, 
and therefore it is natural that where It is life should be. The gen. 
brings out rather more the direct and personal agency of the Holy 
Spirit, which of course commended the reading to the supporters of 
orthodox doctrine in the Macedonian controversy. 


The Person and Work of the Holy Spirit. 


The doctrine of the Spirit of God or the Holy Spirit is taken 
over from the O.T., where we have it conspicuously in relation to 
Creation (Gen. i. 2), in relation to Prophecy (1 Sam. x. 10; xi. 6; 
xix. 20, 23, &c.), and in relation to the religious life of the individual 
(Ps. li. x1) and of the nation (Is. lxiii. ro f.). It was understood 
that the Messiah had a plenary endowment of this Spirit (Is. xi. 2). 
And accordingly in the N.T. the Gospels unanimously record the 
visible, if symbolical, manifestation of this endowment (Mark i. 10; 
Jo. i. 32). And it is an expression of the same truth when in this 
passage and elsewhere St. Paul speaks of the Spirit of Christ 
convertibly with Christ Himself. Just as there are many passages 
in which he uses precisely the same language of the Spirit of God 
and of God Himself, so also there are many others in which he 
uses the same language of the Spirit of Christ and of Christ 
Himself. Thus the ‘demonstration of the Spirit’ is a demonstra- 
tion also of the ‘power of God’ (1 Cor. ii. 4, 5); the working of 
the Spirit is a working of God Himself (1 Cor. xii. 11 compared 
with ver. 6) and of Christ (Eph. iv. 11 compared with x Cor. xii. 
28, 4). To be ‘Christ’s’ is the same thing as to ‘live in the Spirit’ 
(Gal. v. 22 ff.). Nay, in one place Christ is expressly identified 
with ‘ the Spirit’: ‘the Lord is the Spirit’ (2 Cor. iii. 17): a passage 
which has a seemingly remarkable parallel in Ignat. Ad J/agn. xv 


éppwobe ay duovoig Geov, Kexrnucvos ddidxosray gveiya, Os éotw “Ingous 
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Xpiords (where however Bp. Lightfoot makes the antecedent to és 
not mvedua but the whole sentence ; his note should be read). The 
key to these expressions is really supplied by the passage before us, 
from which it appears that the communication of Christ to the soul 
is really the communication of His Spirit. And, strange to say, we 
find this language, which seems so individual, echoed not only possibly 
by Ignatius but certainly by St. John. As Mr. Gore puts it (Bampion 
Lectures, p. 132), ‘In the coming of the Spirit the Son too was to 
come; in the coming of the Son, also the Father. “ He will come 
unto you,” “I will come unto you,” “ We will come unto you” are 
interchangeable phrases ’ (cf. St. John xiv 16-23). 

This is the first point which must be borne clearly in nin’ in. 
their relation to the human soul the Father and the Son act through 
and are represented by the Holy Spirit. And yet the Spirit is not 
merged either in the Father or in the Son. This is the comple- 
mentary truth. Along with the language of identity there is other 
language which implies distinction. 

It is not only that the Spirit of God is related to God in the 
same sort of way in which the spirit of man is related to the man. 
In this very chapter the Holy Spirit is represented as standing over 
_ against the Father and pleading with Him (Rom. viii. 26f), and 
a number of other actions which we should call ‘ personal’ are 
ascribed to Him—‘dwelling’ (vv. 9, 11), ‘leading’ (ver. 14), 
‘witnessing ’ (ver. 16), ‘assisting ’ (ver. 26). In the last verse of 
2 Corinthians St. Paul distinctly co-ordinates the Holy Spirit with 
the Father and the Son. And even where St. John speaks of the 
Son as coming again in the Spirit, it is not as the same but as 
‘other’; ‘another Paraclete will He give you’ (St. John xiv. 16). 
The language of identity is only partial, and is confined within 
strict limits. Nowhere does St. Paul give the name of ‘Spirit’ to 
Him who died upon the Cross, and rose again, and will return 
once more to judgement, There is a method running through the 
language of both Apostles, 

The doctrine of the Holy Trinity is really an extension, 
a natural if not necessary consequence, of the doctrine of the 
Incarnation. As soon as it came to be clearly realized that the 
Son of God had walked the earth as an individual man among 
men it was inevitable that there should be recognized a dis- 
tinction, and such a distinction as in human language could only 
be described as ‘personal’ in the Godhead. But if there was 
a twofold distinction, then it was wholly in accordance with the 
body of ideas derived from the O. T. to say also a threefold 
distinction. 

It is interesting to observe that in the presentation of this last 
step in the doctrine there is a difference between St. Paul and 
St. John corresponding to a difference in the experience of the 
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two Apostles. In both cases it is this actual experience which 
gives the standpoint from which they write. St. John, who had 
heard and seen and handled the Word of Life, who had stood 
beneath the cross and looked into the empty tomb, when he 
thinks of the coming of the Paraclete naturally thinks of Him 
as ‘another Paraclete.’ St. Paul, who had not had the same 
privileges, but who was conscious that from the moment of his 
vision upon the road to Damascus a new force had entered into 
his soul, as naturally connects the force and the vision, and sees in 
what he feels to be the work of the Spirit the work also of the 
exalted Son. To St. John the first visible Paraclete and the 
second invisible could not but be different; to St. Paul the in- 
visible influence which wrought so powerfully in him seemed to 
stream directly from the presence of Him whom he had heard 
‘frova heaven call him by his name. 


SONSHIP AND HEIRSHIP. 


VIII. 12-17. Live then as men bound for such a destiny, 
ascetics as to your worldly life, heirs of immortality. The 
Spirit implanted and confirms in you the consciousness of 
your inheritance. It tells you that you are in a special sense 
sons of God, and that you must some day share the glory to 
which Christ, your Elder Brother, has gone. 


Such a destiny has its obligations, To the flesh you owe 
nothing. ™ If you live as it would have you, you must inevitably 
die. But if by the help of the Spirit you sternly put an end to 
the licence of the flesh, then in the fullest sense you will live. 

™ Why so? Why that necessary consequence? The link is 
here. All who follow the leading of God’s Spirit are certainly by 
that very fact special objects of His favour. They do indeed enjoy 
the highest title and the highest privileges. They are His sons. 

®* When you were first baptized, and the communication of the 
Holy Spirit sealed your admission into the Christian fold, the 
energies which He imparted were surely not those of a slave. 
You had not once more to tremble under the lash of the Law. 
No: He gave you rather the proud inspiring consciousness of 
men admitted into His family, adopted as His sons. And the 
consciousness of that relation unlocks our lips in tender filial 
appeal to God as our Father. ™ Two voices are distinctly heard: 
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one we know to be that of the Holy Spirit ; the other is the voice 
of our own consciousness. And both bear witness to the same 
fact that we are children of God. ‘But to be a child implies 
something more. The child will one day inherit his father’s 
possessions. So the Christian will one day enter upon that 
glorious inheritance which his Heavenly Father has in store for 
him and on which Christ as his Elder Brother has already entered. 
Only, be it remembered, that in order to share in the glory, it is 
necessary first to share in the sufferings which lead to it. 


12. Lipsius would unite vv. 12, 13 closely with the foregoing; 
and no doubt it is true that these verses only contain the 
conclusion of the previous paragraph thrown into a hortatory 
form, Still it is usual to mark this transition to exhortation by 
a new paragraph (as at vi. 12); and although a new idea (that 
of heirship) is introduced at ver. 14, that idea is only subor- 
dinate to the main argument, the assurance which the Spirit gives 
of future life. See also the note on odv in x. 14, 

13. wvedpatt. The antithesis to odp& seems to show that this 
is still, as in wv. 4, 5, 9, the human mvevya, but it is the human 
nvedpa in direct contact with the Divine. 

tas mpdgerg: of wicked doings, as in Luke xxiii. s1. 

14. The phrases which occur in this section, Ivetpars cov 
adyovrat, To Iveta ovppaprupet re mvevpare quay, are Clear proof that 
the other group of phrases éy mvedpari elvat, Or rd Lvedua oiket (évorxet) 
év nuiv are not intended in any way to impair the essential distinct- 
ness and independence of the human personality. There is no 
such Divine ‘immanence’ as would obliterate this. The analogy 
to be kept in view is the personal influence of one human being 
upon another. We know to what heights this may rise. The 
Divine influence may be still more subtle and penetrative, but it is 
not different in kind. 

vioi Ocod. The difference between vids and réxvo» appears to be 
that whereas réxvoy denotes the natural relationship of child to 
parent, vids implies, in addition to this, the recognized satus and 
legal privileges reserved for sons, Cf. Westcott on St. John i. 12 
and the parallels there noted. 

15. amvejpa Soudcias. This is another subtle variation in the 
use of myedua. From meaning the human spirit under the in- 
fluence of the Divine Spirit mvetya comes to mean a particular 
state, habit, or temper of the human spirit, sometimes in itself 
(arvcipa (yhooews Num. v. £4, 30; mv. aendias Is. lxi. 3; wv. mopveias 
Hos. iv. 12), but more often as due to supernatural influence, good 
or evil (mv, copias xr.d, Is. xi. 3; mv. wAavnceos Is. xix. 145 my 
kpicews Is, xxviii. 6; mv. raravigews Is. xxix. 10 (= Rom xi. 8); 
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wy. xdpiros xal oikripuod Zech, xii. 103; 1», doGevelas Luke xiii. 11; 
nv. decdias 2 Tim. i. 7; 1d mv. tis mAdyns 1 Jo. iv. 6). So here 
mv, Sovreias = such a spirit as accompanies a state of slavery, such 
a servile habit as the human mvcdpa assumes among slaves. This 
was not the temper which you had imparted to you at your bap- 
tism (éAdBere), The slavery is that of the Law: cf. Gal. iv. 6, 7, 
24, V. I. 

mddww eis ddBov: ‘so as to relapse into a state of fear.’ The 
candidate for baptism did not emerge from the terrors of the 
Law only to be thrown back into them again. 

uvioNecias : a word coined, but rightly coined, from the classical 
phrase vids ridecOar (Gerds vids), It seems however too much to 
say with Gif. that the coinage was probably due to St. Paul him- 
self. ‘No word is more common in Greek inscriptions of the 
' Hellenistic time: the idea, like the word, is native Greek’ (E. L. 
Hicks in Studia Biblica, iv. 8). This doubtless points to the 
quarter from which St. Paul derived the word, as the Jews had 
not the practice of adoption. 

"ABBG, 6 warjp. The repetition of this word, first in Aramaic 
and then in Greek, is remarkable and brings home to us the fact 
that Christianity had its birth in a bilingual people. The same 
repetition occurs in Mark xiv. 36 (‘ Abba, Father, all things are 
possible to Thee’) and in Gal. iv. 6: it gives a greater intensity of 
expression, but would only be natural where the speaker was 
using in both cases his familiar tongue. Lightfoot (Hor. Hed. on 
Mark xiv. 36) thinks that in the Gospel the word ’A88éa only was 
used by our Lord and 6 Marnp added as an interpretation by 
St. Mark, and that in like manner St. Paul is interpreting for the 
benefit of his readers. The three passages are however all too 
emotional for this explanation: interpretation is out of place in 
a prayer. It seems better to suppose that our Lord Himself, 
using familiarly both languages, and concentrating into this word 
of all words such a depth of meaning, found Himself impelled 
spontaneously to repeat the word, and that some among His 
disciples caught and transmitted the same habit. It is significant 
however of the limited extent of strictly Jewish Christianity that 
we find no other original examples of the use than these three. 

16. adtd 76 MNvedpa: see on ver. 14 above. 

ouppaptupet: cf. ii. 15; ix. 2. There the ‘joint-witness’ was 
the subjective testimony of conscience, confirming the objective 
testimony of a man’s works or actions; here consciousness is 
analyzed, and its da/a are referred partly to the man himself, partly 
to the Spirit of God moving and prompting him. 

17. kAnpovépor. The idea of a xAnpovopia is taken up and 
developed in N.T. from O.T. and Apocr. (Ecclus, Ps. Sol., 
¢ Ezr.). It is also prominent in Philo, who devotes a whole 
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treatise to the question Quts rerum divinarum heres sit? (Mang. i. 
473 ff.). Meaning originally (i) the simple possession of the Holy 
Land. it came to mean (ii) its permanent and assured possession 
(Ps. xxv [xxiv]. 13; xxxvi [xxxvii]. 9, 11 &c.); hence (iii) 
specially the secure possession won by the Messiah (Is. Ix. a1; 
[xi. 7; and so it became (iv) a symbol of all Messianic blessings 
(Matt. v. 5; xix. 29; xxv. 34, &c.). Philo, after his manner, 
makes the word denote the bliss of the soul when freed from the 
body. 
It is an instance of the unaccountable inequalities of usage that whereas 
KAnpovopeiy, KAnpovoyia occur almost innumerable times in LXX, «Anpovdpos 
occurs only five times (once in Symmachus); in N.T. there is much greater 
equality («Anpovopeiy eighteen, «Anpovoyia fourteen, xAnpovdpos fifteen). 
guykAnpovépor. Our Lord had described Himself as ‘the Heir’ 
in the parable of the Wicked Husbandmen (Matt. xxi. 38). This 
would show that the idea of «Anpovopzia received its full Christian 
adaptation directly from Him (cf. also Matt. xxv. 34). 

einep oupndoxopev. St. Paul seems here to be reminding his 
hearers of a current Christian saying: cf. 2 Tim. ii. 11 mords 6 
Adyos, El yap ovvareOdvopev kai ocu(nooper’ wtropevouev kai oupBace- 
Aeveouev. This is another instance of the Biblical conception of 
Christ as the Way (His Life not merely an example for ours, but 
in its main lines presenting a fixed type or law to which the lives 
of Christians must conform); cf. p. 196 above, and Dr. Hort’s 
The Way, the Truth, and the Life there referred to. For etep see 
On iii. 30. 


SUFFERING THE PATH TO GLORY. 


VIII. 18-25. What though the path to that glory lies 
through suffering? The suffering and the glory alike are 
parts of a great cosmical movement, in which the irrational 
creation joins with man. As tt shared the results of hts 
fall, so also will it share in his redemption. Its pangs are 
pangs of a new birth (vv. 18-22). 

Like the mute creation, we Christians too wait painfully 
Jor our deliverance. Our attitude is one of hope and not of 
possession (VV. 23-25). 

% What of that? For the sufferings which we have to undergo 
in this phase of our career I count not worth a thought in view 
of that dazzling splendour which will one day break through 
the clouds and dawn upon us. 7 For the sons of God will stand 
forth revealed in the glories of their bright inheritance. And for 
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that consummation not they alone but the whole irrational creation, 
both animate and inanimate, waits with eager longing; like 
spectators straining forward over the ropes to catch the first 
glimpse of some triumphal pageant. 

* The future and not the present must satisfy its aspirations. 
For ages ago Creation was condemned to have its energies marred 
and frustrated. And that by no act of its own: it was God who 
fixed this doom upon it, but with the hope * that as it had been 
enthralled to death and decay by the Fall of Man so too the 
Creation shall share in the free and glorious existence of God’s 
emancipated children. ™ It is like the pangs of a woman in child- 
birth. This universal frame feels up to this moment the throes of 
travail—feels them in every part and cries out in its pain. But 
where there is travail, there must needs also be a birth. 

**Our own experience points to the same conclusion. True 
that in those workings of the Spirit, the charismata with which we 
are endowed, we Christians already possess a foretaste of good 
things to come. But that very foretaste makes us long—anxiously 
and painfully long—for the final recognition of our Sonship. We 
desire to see these bodies of ours delivered from the evils that 
beset them and transfigured into glory. 

“Hope is the Christian’s proper attitude. We were saved 
indeed, the groundwork of our salvation was laid, when we became 
Christians. But was that salvation in possession or in prospect? 
Certainly in prospect. Otherwise there would be no room for 
hope. For what a man sees already in his hand he does not hope 
for as if it were future. * But in our case we do not see, and we 
do hope; therefore we also wait for our object with steadfast 
fortitude. 


18. AoyiZopar ydp. At the end of the last paragraph St. Paul 
has been led to speak of the exalted privileges of Christians in- 
volved in the fact that they are sons of God. The thought of these 
privileges suddenly recalls to him the contrast of the sufferings 
through which they are passing. And after his manner he does 
not let go this idea of ‘suffering’ but works it into his main 
argument. He first dismisses the thought that the present suffer- 
ing can be any real counter-weight to the future glory; and then 
he shows that not only is it not this, but that on the contrary it 
actually points forward to that glory. It does this on the grandest 
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temporibus qui per semetip~sum liberabit creaturam suam et ipse disponel 
gui derelicti sust... ecce dies veniunt, quando incipiet Altissimus liberare 
eos qui super terram sunt: Apoc. Bar. xxxii. 6 guando futurum est ut Fortés 
imnovet creaturam suam (= 4 Ezra vii. 75 [Bensly] domee ventant tempora 
illa, iw quibus incipies creaturam renovare). The Messiah does not come 
alone: 4 Ezra xiii. 51 mom poterit quisque super terram videre filtum meum 
vel cos qué cum co sunt nisi in tempore diet. He collects round Him 
a double multitude, consisting partly of the ten tribes who had been carried 
away into captivity, and partly of those who were left in the Holy Land 
(shed. vv. 12, 39 ff., 48 f.). 


dwexdéyerar: another strong compound, where dme- contains the 
same idea of ‘ concen/rated waiting’ as in droxapadoxia above. 

20. TH... patadrytr: paradrns pataoryroy is the refrain of the 
Book of Ecclesiastes (Eccl. i. 2, &c.; cf. Ps, xxxix. 5, 11 [xxxviii. 6, 
12] cxliv (cxliii]. 4): that is paraov which is ‘ without result’ (udrny), 
‘ineffective,’ ‘which does not reach its end’—the opposite of 
réketos: the word is therefore appropriately used of the disappointing 
character of present existence, which nowhere reaches the perfection 
of which it is capable. 

émetdyy: by the Divine sentence which followed the Fall (Gen. 
ii, 17-19). “~ 

obX sists not through its own fault, but through the fault of 
man, i.e. the Fall. 

81a Tov bwotdEavta: ‘by reason of Him who subjected it,’ i.e. not 
man in general (Lips.); nor Adam (Chrys. @/.); nor the Devil 
(Go.), but (with most commentators, ancient as well as modern) 
God, by the sentence pronounced after the Fall, It is no argument 
against this reference that the use of 6d with acc. in such a con- 
nexion is rather unusual (so Lips.). 

én édwid. qualifies terdyy, Creation was made subject to 
vanity—not simply and absolutely and there an end, but ‘in hope 
that,’ &c. Whatever the defects and degradation of nature, it was 
at least left with the hope of rising to the ideal intended for it. 

21. ér. The majority of recent commentators make érs (== ‘that’) 
define the substance of the hope just mentioned, and not (= ‘ be- 
cause’) give a reason for it. The meaning in any case is much 
the same, but this is the simpler way to arrive at it. 

kat adTy 4 Kticis; not only Christians but even the mute creation 
with them. 

dnd Tis Sourelas ris POopas. Bovdelas corresponds to srerdyn, the 
state of subjection or thraldom to dissolution and decay. The 
opposite to this is the full and free development of all the powers 
which attends the state of 8d€a. ‘Glorious liberty’ is a poor 
translation and does not express the idea: dé€a, ‘ the glorified state,’ 
is the leading fact, not a subordinate fact, and edevOepia ig its 
rharacteristic, ‘the liberty of the glory of the children of God.’ 

22. oidapey ydp introduces a fact of common knowledge (though 
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the apprehension of it may not have been so common as he 
assumes) to which the Apostle appeals. 

guotevdie: kat cuvwdiver. It seems on the whole best to take the 
avy- in both instances as = ‘together,’ i.e. in all the parts of which 
creation is made up (so. Theod.-Mops. expressly: BovAera dé 
eirety ort cuphoves emdeixvurat rovro Tava  KTicis' iva rd mapa sdons 
TO aitd yeverOar dpoiws, wacdevon Tovrous THY mpos Awavras Kowwviav 
aipeicOar ty Tay AuTNpSY Kaprepia). Qtr. gets out of it the sense of 
‘inwardly ’ (= ey éavrois), which it will not bear: Fri. Lips. and 
Others, after Euthym.-Zig. make it = ‘w/h men’ or. ‘with the 
children of God’; but if these had been pointed to, there would 
not be so clear an opposition as there is at the beginning of the 
next verse (od pdvov dé, ddda xai adroi), The two verses must be 
kept apart. 

23. of pdvov 8. Not only does nature groan, but we Christians 
also groan: our very privileges make us long for something more. 

Thy amrapxivy tod NMvedparos: ‘the first-fruits, or first instalment 
of the gift of the Spirit.’ St. Paul evidently means all the 
phenomena of that great outpouring which was specially charac- 
teristic of the Apostolic Age from the Day of Pentecost onwards, 
the varied charismata bestowed upon the first Christians (1 Cor. 
xii. &c.), but including also the moral and spiritual gifts which were 
more permanent (Gal. v. 22f.). The possession of these gifts 
served to quicken the sense of the yet greater gifts that were to 
come. Foremost among them was to be the transforming of the 
earthly or ‘ psychical’ body into a spiritual body (1 Cor. xv. 44 ff.). 
St. Paul calls this a ‘deliverance,’ i.e. a deliverance from the ‘ills 
that flesh is heir to’: for dmoAtrpwots see on ill. 24. 


Exovres fpets: fuels is placed here by NAC g§. 47. 80, also by Tisch. 
RV. and (in brackets) by WHI. 


ulofeciay: see on ver. 15 above. Here vivé, = the manifested, 
realized, act of adoption—its public promulgation. 

24. rH yop édmidt €odOnpev. The older commentators for the 
most part (not however Luther Beng. Fri.) took the dat. here as 
dative of the instrument, ‘ by hope were we saved.’ Most moderns 
(including Gif. Go. Oltr. Mou. Lid.) take it as da/. mods, ‘in hope 
were we saved;’ the main ground being that it is more in accord- 
ance with the teaching of St. Paul to say that we were saved dy 
faith, or from another point of view—looking at salvation from the 
side of God—éy grace (both terms are found in Eph. ii. 8) than éy 
hope. This seems preferable. Some have held that Hope is here 
only an aspect of Faith: and it is quite true that the definition of 
Faith in Heb. xi. 1 (€ort 5€ mioris eAmiCopcver indoracis, mpayydror 
fdeyyos ov Areropevwv), makes it practically equivalent to Hope. But 
that is just one of the points of distinction between Ep. to Heb 


P 
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and St. Paul. In Heb. Faith is used somewhat vaguely of belief 
in God and in the fulfilment of His promises. In St. Paul it is far 
more often Faith 1” Christ, the first act of accepting Christianity 
(see p. 33 above). This belongs essentially to the past, and to the 
present as growing directly out of the past; but when St. Paul 
comes to speak of the future he uses another term, Amis. No 
doubt when we come to trace this to its origin it has its root in the 
strong conviction of the Messiahship of Jesus and its consequences ; 
but the two terms are not therefore identical, and it is best to 
keep them distinct. 

Some recent.Germans (Holsten, Weiss, Lips.) take the dat. as 
dativus commodt, ‘for hope were we saved. But this is less 
natural. To obtain this sense we should have to personify Hope 
more strongly than the context will bear. Besides Hope is an 
attribute or characteristic of the Christian life, but not its end, 

édmis S€ BNewonévy: €Amis here = ‘the thing hoped for,’ just as 
xriows = ‘the thing created’; a very common usage. 


8 ydp PrAéwa, rls EXn(Zar; This terse reading is found only in B 47 marg., 
which adds 76 madady obrws Exe: it is adopted by RV. fext, WH. text. 
Text. Recept. has [8 ydp BAéwe: ris] ri wai feamiter of which 7i alone is 
found in Western authorities (DFG, Vulg. Pesh. a/.), and «ai alone in 
N*47*. Both RV. and WH. give a place in the margin to ri wai éAwices 
and ti kal twopéve [tmopéves with N* A 47 marg.}. 


25. The point of these two verses is that the attitude of hope, 
so distinctive of the Christian, implies that there is more in store 
for him than anything that is his already. 

Sv’ Gwopovis: constancy and fortitude under persecution, &c., 
pointing back to the ‘ sufferings’ of ver. 18 (cf. on ii. 7; v. 4; and 
for the use of d:¢ ii. 27). 


The Renovation of Nature. 


We have already quoted illustrations of St. Paul’s language from 
some of the Jewish writings which are nearest to his own in point 
of time. They are only samples of the great mass of Jewish 
literature. To all of it this idea of a renovation of Nature, the 
creation of new heavens and a new earth is common, as part of the 
Messianic expectation which was fulfilled unawares to many of 
those by whom it was entertained. The days of the Messiah were 
to be the ‘seasons of refreshing,’ the ‘times of restoration of all 
things,’ which were to come from the face of the Lord (Acts iii. r9, 
21). The expectation had its roots in the Q.T., especially in 
those chapters of the Second Part of Isaiah in which the approach- 
ing Return from Captivity opens up to the prophet such splendi€ 
visicns for the future. The one section Is. lxv. 17=2§ might well 
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be held to warrant most of the statements in the Apocrypha and 
Talmud. 

The idea of the ‘new heavens and new earth’ is based directly 
upon Is. Ixv. 17, and is found clearly stated in the Book of Exoch, 
xlv. 4f. ‘I will transform the heaven and make it an eternal 
blessing and light. And I will transform the earth and make it 
a blessing and cause Mine elect ones to dwell upon it’ (where see 
Charles’ note). There is also an application of Ps. cxiv. 4, with 
an added feature which illustrates exactly St. Paul’s dmoxddufis rev 
vidy rod Geod: ‘In those days will the mountains leap like rams 
and the hills will skip like lambs satisfied with milk, and they will 
all become angels in heaven. Their faces will be lighted up 
with joy, because in those days the Elect One has appeared, and the 
earth will rejoice and the righteous will dwell upon it, and the elect 
will go to and fro upon it’ (Znoch li. 4f.). We have given 
parallels enough from 4 Ezra and the Apocalypse of Baruch, and 
there is much in the Talmud to the same effect (cf. Weber, Alésyn. 
Theol. p. 380 ff.; Schtirer, Meutest. Zeitgesch. ii. 453 ff, 458 f.; 
Edersheim, Z:/¢ and Times, &c. ii. 438). 

It is not surprising to find the poetry of the prophetic writings 
hardened into fact by Jewish literalism; but it is strange when the 
products of this mode of interpretation are attributed to our Lord 
Himself on authority no less ancient than that of Papias of Hiera- 
polis, professedly drawing from the tradition of St. John. Yet 
Irenaeus (Adv. Haer. V. xxxiii. 3) quotes in such terms the follow- 
ing: ‘ The days will come, in which vines shall grow, each having 
ten thousand shoots and on each shoot ten thousand branches, and 
on each branch again ten thousand twigs, and on each twig ten 
thousand clusters, and on each cluster ten thousand grapes, and 
each grape when pressed shall yield five and twenty measures of 
wine... Likewise also a grain of wheat shall produce ten thousand 
heads, and every head shall have ten thousand grains, and every 
grain ten pounds of fine flour, bright and clean; and the other 
fruits, seeds and the grass shall produce in similar proportions, and 
all the animals using these fruits which are products of the soil, 
shall become in their turn peaceable and harmonious.’ It happens 
that this saying, or at least part of it, is actually extant in Afoc. 
Bar. xxix. 5 (cf. Orac. Stbyll. iii. 620-623, 744 ff.), so that it 
clearly comes from some Jewish source. In view of an instance 
like this it seems possible that even in the N. T. our Lord’s words 
may have been defined in a sense which was not exactly that 
originally intended owing to the current expectation which the dis- 
ciples largely shared. 

And yet on the whole, even if this expectation was by the Jews 
to some extent literalized and materialized, some of its essential 
features were preserved. Corresponding to the new abode pres 
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pared for it there was to be a renewed humanity: and that not 
only in a physical sense based on Is. xxxv. 5 f. (‘ Then the eyes of 
the blind shall be opened, and the ears of the deaf shall be un- 
stopped,’ &c.), but also in a moral sense; the root of evil was to be 
plucked out of the hearts of men and a new heart was to be im- 
planted in them: the Spirit of God was to rest upon them (Weber, 
Altsyn. Theol. p. 382). There was to be no unrighteousness in 
their midst, for they were all to be holy (Ps. Sol. xvii. a8f,, 36, 
&c.). The Messiah was to rule over the naticns, but not merely by 
force ; Israel was to be a true light to the Gentiles (Schiirer, of. «22. 
Pp. 456). 

If ei foe these Jewish beliefs with what we find here in the 
Epistle to the Romans there are two ways in which the superiority 
of the Apostle is most striking. (1) There runs through his words 
an intense sympathy with nature in and for itself. He is one of 
those (like St. Francis of Assisi) to whom it is given to read as it 
were the thoughts of plants and animals. He seems to lay his ear 
to the earth and the confused murmur which he hears has a meaning 
for him: it is creation’s yearning for that happier state intended for 
it and of which it has been defrauded. (2) The main idea is not, 
as it is so apt to be with the Rabbinical writers, the mere glorifica- 
tion of Israel. By them the Gentiles are differently treated. 
Sometimes it is their boast that the Holy Land will be reserved 
exclusively for Israel: ‘the sojourner and the stranger shall dwell 
with them no more’ (Ps. Sol. xvii. 31). The only place for the 
Gentiles is ‘to serve him beneath the yoke’ (cd¢d. ver. 32). The 
vision of the Gentiles streaming to Jerusalem as a centre of religion. 
is exceptional, as it must be confessed that it is also in O.T. 
Prophecy. On the other hand, with St. Paul the movement is 
truly cosmic. The ‘sons of God’ are not selected for their own 
sakes alone, but their redemption means the redemption of a world 
of being besides themselves. 


THE ASSISTANCE OF THE SPIRIT. 


VIII. 26, 27. Meanwhile the Holy Spirit itself assists tn 
our prayers. 


* Nor are we alone in our struggles. The Holy Spirit sup- 
ports our helplessness. Left to ourselves we do not know what 
prayers to offer or how to offer them. But in those inarticulate 
groans which rise from the depths of our being, we recognize the. 
voice of none other than the Holy Spirit. He makes intercession ; 
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and His intercession is sure to be answered. For God Who 
searches the inmost recesses of the heart can interpret His own 
Spirit's meaning. He knows that His own Will regulates Its 
petitions, and that they are offered for men dedicated to His service. 


26. dcatitws. As we groan, so also does the Holy Spirit groan 
with us, putting a meaning into our aspirations which they would 
not have of themselves. All alike converges upon that ‘ Divine 
event, to which the whole creation moves.’ This view of the 
connexion (Go., Weiss, Lips.), which weaves in this verse with 
the broad course of the Apostle’s argument, seems on the whole 
better than that which attaches it more closely to the words im- 
mediately preceding, ‘as hope sustains us so also does the Spirit 
sustain us’ (Mey. Oltr, Gif. Va. Mou.). 

guvavriAopBdvetar: dvtiapBdrecda =‘ to take hold of at the 
side (dvri), so as to support’; and this sense is further strength- 
ened by the idea of association contained in ovw-, The same 
compound occurs in LXX of Ps. Ixxxviii [Ixxxix]. 22, and in 
Luke x. 40. 

TH doeveia: decisively attested for rais doOeveiars. On the way in 
which we are taking the verse the reference will be to the vague- © 
ness and defectiveness of our prayers; on the other view to our 
weakness under suffering implied in &’ tmoporjs. But as tmopory 
suggests rather a certain amount of victorious resistance, this appli- 
cation of do@évea seems less appropriate. 

7d ydp ti mpocevgdueOa. The art. makes the whole clause object 
of otSayev. Gif. notes that this construction is characteristic of 
St. Paul and St. Luke (in the latter ten times; in the former Rom. 
xiii. g; Gal. v. 14; Eph. iv. 9; 1 Thess. iv. 1). ri mpocevé. is 
strictly rather, ‘What we ought to pray’ than ‘what we ought to 
pray for,’ i.e. ‘how we are to word our prayers,’ not ‘ what we are 
to choose as the objects of prayer.’ But as the object determines 
the nature of the prayer, in the end the meaning is much the 
same. 

xa0d Set. It is perhaps a refinement to take this as = ‘ accord- 
ing to, in proportion to, our need’ (Mey.-W. Gif.) ; which brings out 
the proper force of «aé (cf. Baruch i. 6 v.1.) at the cost of putting 
a sense upon ée which is not found elsewhere in the N. T., where 
it always denotes obligation or objective necessity. Those of the 
Fathers who show how they took it make xa6d dei = riva rpdrrov 
8ei mpocevé., which also answers well to xara Gedy in the next 
verse. | 

dwepevruyydver: ¢vrvyydye means originally ‘to fall in with,’ and 
hence ‘to accost with entreaty,’ and so simply ‘to entreat’; in this 
sense it is not uncommon and occurs twice in this Epistle (viii. 34; 
xi. 2). The verse contains a statement which the unready of 
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speech may well lay to heart, that all prayer need not be formu- 
lated, but that the most inarticulate desires (springing from a right 
motive) may have a shape and a value given to them beyond 
anything that is present and definable to the consciousness. This 
verse and the next go to show that St. Paul regarded the action of 
the Holy Spirit as personal, and as distinct from the action of the 
Father. The language of the Creeds aims at taking account of 
these expressions, which agree fully with the triple formula of 
2 Cor. xiii. 14; Matt. xxviii. 19. Oltr. however makes ro mvedpa in 
both verses = ‘the human spirit,’ against the natural sense of 
imepevrvyxavec and imép dyiwv, which place the object of intercession 
outside the Spirit itself, and against xara Ged», which would be by 
no means always true of the human spirit. 


imepevtvyxave: is decisively attested (N° ABDFG &c.). Text. Recept. 
has the easier évtrvyxdve: bntp Hua, 


27. Sm. Are a to translate this ‘ because’ (Weiss Go. Gif. Va.) 
or ‘that’ (Mey. O Itr. Lips, Mou.)? Probably the latter; for if we 
take or: as assigning a reason for olde ri rd pponua, the reason would 
not be adequate: God would still ‘know’ the mind, or intention, 
of the Spirit even if we could conceive it as not card Gedy and 
not imép dylwv. It seems best therefore to make ére describe the 
nature of the Spirit’ s intercession. 

kata Gedy = xara ro OeAnua rod Ocod: cf. a Cor. vii. g—44. 


The Jews had a strong belief in the value of the intercessory prayer of 
their great saints, such as Moses (Ass. Moys. xi. 11, 17; xii. 6), Jeremiah 
(Apoc. Bar. ii. 2): cf. Weber, p. 287 ff But they ‘have camer like the 
teaching of these verses 


THE ASCENDING PROCESS OF SALVATION. 


VIII. 28-80. With what a chain of Providential care 
does God accompany the course of His chosen! In eternity, 
the plan laid and their part in st foreseen, im time, first 
their call, them their acquittal, and finally their reception 
into glory. | 

* Yet another ground of confidence. The Christian knows that 
all things (including his sufferings) can have but one result, and 
that a good one, for those who love God and respond to the call 
which in the pursuance of His purpose He addresses to them. 
* Think what a long perspective of Divine care and protection lies 
before them! First, in eternity, God marked them for His own, 
as special objects of His care and instruments of His purpose. 


\ 
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Then, in the same eternity, He planned that they should share in 
the glorified celestial being of the Incarnate Son—in order that 
He, as Eldest Born, might gather round Him a whole family of 
the redeemed, * Then in due course, to those for whom He had 
in store this destiny He addressed the call to leave-their worldly 
lives and devote themselves to His service. And when they 
obeyed that call He treated them as righteous men, with their 
past no longer reckoned against them. And so accounted righteous 
He let them participate (partially now as they will do more com: 
pletely hereafter) in His Divine perfection. 


28. oidaper 8¢ passes on to another ground for looking con- 
fidently to the future. The Christian’s career must have a good 
ending, because at every step in it he is in the hands of God and is 
carrying out the Divine purpose. 

mwdvta ouvepyet: a small but important group of authorities, A B, 
Orig. 2/6 or 2/7 (cf. Boh. Sah. Aeth.), adds 6 Geds; and the inser- 
tion lay so much less near at hand than the omission that it must 
be allowed to have the greater appearance of originality. With 
this reading ouvepyei must be taken transitively, ‘causes all things 
to work.’ 


The Bohairic Version, translated literally and preserving the idioms, is ‘ But 
we know that those who love God, He habitually works with them in every 

ood thing, those whom He has called according to His purpose.’ The Sahidic 

ersion (as edited by Amélineau in Zestschrift fiir Aegypt. Sprache, 1887) 
is in part defective but certainly repeats @cés: ‘ But we know that those who 
love God, God. ..them in every good thing,’ &c. From this we gather 
that the Version of Upper Egypt inserted 6 @eds, and that the Version of 
Lower Egypt omitted it but interpreted cuvepye? transitively as if it were 
present. It would almost seem as if there was an exegetical tradition which 
took the word in this way. It is true that the extract from Origen’s Com- 
mentary in the PAtlocalia (ed. Robinson, p. 226 ff.) not only distinctly and 
repeatedly presents the common reading but also in one place (p. 229) clearly 
has the common interpretation. But Chrysostom (ad /oc.) argues at some 
length as if he were taking ov <pye@ transitively with 6 @edés for subject. 
Similarly Gennadius (in Cramer's Catena), also Theodoret and Theodorus 
Monachus (preserved in the Catewa). It would perhaps be too much to 
claim all these writers as witnesses to the reading ovvepye 6 @cds, but they 
may point to a tradition which had its origin in that reading and survived it. 
On the other hand it is possible that the reading may have grown out of the 
interpretation. 

For the use of ovvepyei there are two rather close parallels in Zest. X// 
Fair.: Issach. 3 6 @eds cuvepyel TH GmAdrnTi pov, and Gad 4 70 yap mvedpa 
Tov plcous ... ovvepyei TH SaravG ev wmaow els Oavarov trav uvOpwnwy’ TO Se 
Bvevua THs ayauns éy paxpodvpig ouvepyee TH vouy Tod @cov eis GaTypiav 
dy Opwmar, 


Tos Kata mpdbeotw KAnTots ovow. With this clause St. Paul in- 
troduces a string of what may be called the technical terms of his 
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theology, marking the succession of stages into which he divides 
the normal course of a Christian life—all being considered not 
from the side of human choice and volition, but from the side of 
Divine care and ordering. This is summed up at the outset in the 
phrase xa7a rpd€eow, the comprehensive plan or design in accord- 
ance with which God directs the destinies of men. There can be 
no question that St. Paul fully recognizes the freedom of the human 
will. The large part which exhortation plays in his letters is con- 
clusive proof of this. But whatever the extent of human freedom 
there must be behind it the Divine Sovereignty. It is the practice 
of St. Paul to state alternately the one and the other without 
attempting an exact delimitation between them. And what he has 
not done we are not likely to succeed in doing. In the passage 
before us the Divine Sovereignty is in view, not on its terrible but 
on its gracious side. It is the proof how ‘ God worketh all things 
for good to those who love Him.’ We cannot insist too strongly 
upon this; but when we leave the plain declarations of the Apostle 
and begin to draw speculative inferences on the right hand or on 
the left we may easily fall into cross currents which will render any 
such inferences invalid. See further the note on Free-Will and 
Predestination at the end of ch. xi. 

In further characterizing ‘those who love God’ St. Paul na- 
turally. strikes the point at which their love became manifest by the 
acceptance of the Divine Call. This call is one link in the chain 
of Providential care which attends them: and it suggests the other 
links which stretch far back into the past and far forward into the 
future. By enumerating these the Apostle completes his proof 
that the love of God never quits His chosen ones. | 

The enumeration follows the order of succession in time. 

For mpdOects see on ch. ix. 11 9 Kat exAoyy mpobecis THD Oevit, 
which would prove, if proof were needed, that the purpose is that 
of God and not of man (xar’ oceiay mpouperw Theoph. and the 
Greek Fathers gencraily): comp. also Eyh. i. 243 ii. 13 2 Tim, 
Li'Q: 

It was one of the misfortunes of Grek theology that it received a bias ix 
the Free- Will controversy from opposition to the Gnostics (cf. p. 269 zf) 
which it never aiterwards lost, and which seriously prejudiced its exegesis 
wherever this question was concerned. ‘hus in the present instance, the great 
mass of the Greek commentators take xa7d mpdOco.v to mean ‘in accordance 
with the man’s own spoaipeois or free act of choice’ (see the extracts in 
Cramer's Catena ‘e cod. Monac.’; and add Theoph. Oecum. Euthym.-Zig.), 
The two partial exceptions are, as we might expect, Origen and Cyril of 
Alexandria, who however both show traces of the influences current in the 
Eastern Church. Origen also seems inclined to take it of the proposttum 
bonum et bonam voluntatem quam circa Dei cultum gerunt; but he admits 
the alternative that it may refer to the purpose of God. If so, it refers te 
this purpose as determined by His foreknowledge of the characters and 


conduct of men. Cyril of Alexandria asks the question, Whose purpose is 
intended? and decides that it would not be wrong to answer Thy Te ro# 
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wexdnkdTos wal rhy tavray. He comes to this decision however rather on 
dogmatic than on exegetical grounds. 

It is equally a straining of the text when Augustine distinguishes two kinds 
of call, one secundum propositum, the call of the elect, and the other of those 
who are not elect. Mon entm omnes vocafit secundum propositum sunt 
wocati: guontam multi vocatt, pauci electt. Ipsi ergo secundum propositum 
vocati gest electt ante constitutionem mundt (Cont. duas Epist. Pelag. ti. 10. 
§ 22, cf. Cont. Julian. v.6,§ 14). In the idea of a double call, Augustine 
seems to have been anticipated by Origen, who however, as we have seen, 
gives a different sense to xara mpddcow: omnes quidem vocati sunt, non tamen 
omnes secundum propositum vecati sunt (ed. Lomm, vii. 128). 


xAnrots: ‘called,’ implying that the call has been obeyed. The 
rAjow is not aw salut (Oltr.), at least in the sense of final salva- 
tion, but simply to become Christians: see on i. 1. 

29. Sr: certainly here ‘because,’ assigning a reason for mavra 
guvepyei 6 Geds eis dyabor, not ‘that’ (= c’est gue Oltr.). 

os mpo¢yyw, The meaning of this phrase must be determined 
by the Biblical use of the word ‘ know,’ which is very marked and 
clear: e.g. Ps. i. 6 ‘The Lord knoweth (yeyvooxer) the way of the 
righteous’; cxliv [cxliii]. 3 ‘Lord, what is man that Thou takest 
knowledge of him (ért eyycOns atr@ LXX)? Or the son of man 
that Thou makest account of him?’ Hos. xiii. 5 ‘I did know 
(emotpawov) thee in the wilderness.’ Am. iii. 2 ‘You only have 
I known (éyvov) of all the families of the earth.” Matt. vii. 23 
‘Then will I profess unto them I never knew (€yvv) you,’ &c, 
In all these places the word means ‘to take note of,’ ‘to fix the 
regard upon,’ as a preliminary to selection for some especial pur- 
pose. The compound mpocyvw only throws back this ‘taking 
note’ from the historic act in time to the eternal counsel which 
it expresses and executes. 


This interpretation (which is very similar to that of Godet and which 
approaches, though it is not exactly identical with, that of a number of older 
commentators, who make mpoceyvw = praediligere, approbare) has the double 
advantage of being strictly conformed to Biblical usage and of reading 
nothing into the word which we are not sure is there. This latter objection 
applies to most other ways of taking the passage: e.g. to Origen’s, when he 
makes the foreknowledge a foreknowledge of character and fitness, mpoava- 
revicas ovv 6 Qeds T@ cipud ray éoopéi wy, kal xaravojoas pomjy Tot é~’ Hpiv 
Travdeé tivew ént evocBear Kal dpyry én trattnv pera Thy fpomny K.7.A. 
(Phtlocal, xxv. 2. p. 227, ed. Robinson ; the comment ad /oc. is rather nearer 
the mark, cogmovisse suos dicitur, hoc est in adivectione habuisse sibique 
sociasse, but there too is added screms guales essent). Cyril of Alexandria 
(and after him Meyer) supplies from what follows mpoeyywa0noav ws écovras 
avppoppa ris eixdvos Tov Tiod avrov, but this belongs properly only to 
mpowptoe. Widest from the mark are those who, like Calvin, look beyond 
the immediate choice to final salvation: Ded avstem praccognilio, cutus hie 
Paulus meminit, non muda est praesctentia...sed adopiio qua filtos suos 
@ reprobss semper discrevit. On the other hand, Gif. keeps closely to the 
context in explaining, ‘‘‘ Foreknew ” as the individual objects of His purpose 
(mpd0ccts) and therefore foreknew as “them that love God.”’ The only 
defect in this seems to be that it does not sufficiently take account of the 
QO. T. and N. T. use of yeyraonm. 
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cal wpodpice. The Apostle overleaps for the moment inter- 
mediate steps and carries the believer onward to the final con- 
summation of God’s purpose in respect to him. This is exactly 
defined as ‘ conformity to the image of His Son.’ 

cuppdppoug denotes inward and thorough and not merely super- 
ficial likeness. 

tHs eixévos. As the Son is the image of the Father (a Cor. iv. 
4; Col. i. 45), so the Christian is to reflect the image of His 
Lord, passing through a gradual assimilation of mind and character 
to an ultimate assimilation of His dda, the absorption of the 
splendour of His presence. 

eig 1d efvar adtdy mpwrdroxoy éy mwodXdotg ddeXpots. As the final 
cause of all things is the glory of God, so the final cause of the 
Incarnation and of the effect of the Incarnation upon man is that 
the Son may be surrounded by a multitude of the redeemed. 
These He vouchsafes to call His ‘brethren.’ They are a ‘family,’ 
the entrance into which is through tke Resurrection. As Christ 
was the first to rise, He is the ‘Eldest-born’ (mpwrdroxos éx rap 
vexpav, iva yévnras év nacw avris mpwrevov Col. i. 18). This is 
different from the ‘first-born of all creation’ (Col. i. 1§). mpord- 
roxos is a metaphorical expression ; the sense of which is determined 
by the context; in Col. i. 15 it is relative to creation, here it is 
relative to the state to which entrance is through the Resurrection 
(see Lightfoot’s note on the passage in Col.). 

80. ots 8é mpodpice x.t.A. Having taken his readers to the end 
of the scale, the dda in which the career of the Christian cul- 
minates, the Apostle now goes back and resolves the latter part of 
the process into its subdivisions, of which the landmarks are 
éxddecev, edixaiwoer, eddEace, These are not quite exhaustive: 
nylacey might have been inserted after édcxaiwoer; but it is suffi- 
ciently implied as a consequence of éd:caiwoey and a necessary 
condition of édéface; in pursuance of the Divine purpose that 
Christians should be conformed to Christ, the first step is the call; 
this brings with it, when it is obeyed, the wiping out of past sins, 
or justification; and from that there is a straight course to the 
crowning with Divine glory. éxddecey and ¢dcxaiwoev are both 
naturally in the aorist tense as pointing to something finished 
and therefore past: éddfacer is not strictly either finished or past, 
but it is attracted into the same tense as the preceding verbs; an 
attraction which is further justified by the fact that, though not 
complete in its historical working out, the step implied in eddfacev 
is both complete and certain in the Divine counsels. To God 
there is neither ‘ before nor after.’ 
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THE PROOFS AND ASSURANCE OF DIVINE LOVE. 


VIII. 31-39. With the proofs of God's love before him, 
the Christian has nothing to fear. God, the Fudge, is on 
his side, and the ascended Christ intercedes for him 
(vv. 31-34). 

The love of God in Christ is so strong that earthly 
sufferings and persecutions—nay, all forms and phases of 
being —are powerless to intercept tt, ov to bar the Christian's 


triumph (vv. 35-39) 


*} What conclusion are we to draw from this? Surely the 
strongest possible comfort and encouragement. With God on our 
side what enemy can we fear? “As Abraham spared not Isaac, 
so He spared not the Son who shared His Godhead, but suffered 
Him to die for all believers. Is not this a sure proof that along 
with that one transcendent gift His bounty will provide all that is 
necessary for our salvation? *™ Where shall accusers be found 
against those whom God has chosen? When God pronounces 
righteous, * who shall condemn? For us Christ has died; I should 
say rather rose again; and not only rose but sits enthroned at 
His Father’s side, and there pleads continually for us. “ His love 
is our security. And that love is so strong that nothing on earth 
can come between us and it. The sea of troubles that a Christian 
has to face, hardship and persecution of every kind, are powerless 
against it; “though the words of the Psalmist might well be 
applied to us, in which, speaking of the faithful few in his own 
generation, he described them as ‘for God’s sake butchered all 
day long, treated like sheep in the shambles.’ * We too are no 
better than they. And yet, crushed and routed as we may seem, 
the love of Christ crowns us with surpassing victory. ** For I am 
convinced that no form or phase of being, whether abstract or 
personal ; not life or its negation; not any hierarchy of spirits; no 
dimension of time; no supernatural powers; *no dimension of 
space ; no world of being invisible to us now,—will ever come 
between us and the love which God has brought so near to us in 
Jesus Messiah our Lord. 
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82. ds ye tod idfou utod odk eheicaro. A number of emphatic 
expressions are crowded together in this sentence: ds ye, ‘the same 
God who’; rod idtov viod, ‘His own Son,’ partaker of His own 
nature; ovx épeicaro, the word which is used of the offering of 
Isaac in Gen. xxii. 16, and so directly recalls that offering—the 
greatest sacrifice on record. For the argument comp. v. 6-10. 

33-35. The best punctuation of these verses is that which is 
adopted in RV. ¢ext (so also Orig. Chrys. Theodrt. Mey. Ell. 
Gif. Va. Lid.) There should not be more than a colon between 
the clauses Geis 6 dixarav’ ris 6 xaraxpwav; God is conceived of as 
Judge: where He acquits, who can condemn? Ver. 34 is then 
immediately taken up by ver. 35: Christ proved His love by dying 
for us; who then shall part us from that love? The Apostle 
clearly has in his mind Is. l. 8, g ‘ He is near that justifieth men ; 
who will contend with me?... Behold, the Lord God will help 
me; who is he that shall condemn me?’ This distinctly favours 
the view that each affirmation is followed by a question relating to 
that affirmation. The phrases 6 xaraxpwov and 6 duaey form 
a natural antithesis, which it is wrong to break up by putting a full 
stop between them and taking one with what precedes, the other 
with what follows, 


On the view taken above, @eds 6 S:xaidy and Xpiords “Ingots 5 dwobavdw 
are both answers to ris éyxadéoer; and ris 6 xataxpwov; tis hyuas xupion ; 
are subordinate questions, suggested in the one case by d:«ai@y, in the other 
by évr. tmwtp juwv. We observe also that on this view ver. 35 is closely 
linked to ver. 34. The rapid succession of thought which is thus obtained, 
each step leading on to the next, is in full accordance with the spirit of the 

assage. 
: Another way of taking it is to put a full stop at d:caidv, and to make tis 
éyxadéce; ris 6 xaraxpvav; two distinct questions with wholly distinct 
answers. So Fri. Lips. Weiss Oltr. Go. Others again (RV. marg. Beng. 
De W. Mou.) make all the clauses questions (@¢ds 6 dixaiav; évtvyx. twép 
Hpav;) But these repeated challenges do not give such a nervous concatena- 
tion of reasoning. 


33. tis éyxadéoet; another of the forensic terms which are so 
common in this Epistle ; ‘Who shall impeach such as are elect of 
God?’ 

éxhextGv. We have already seen (note on i. 1) that with 
St. Paul «Anrof and éxdexroi are not opposed to each other (as they 
are in Matt. xxii. 14) but are rather to be identified. By reading 
into «Anrot the implication that the call is accepted, St. Paul shows 
that the persons of whom this is true are also objects of God’s 
choice. By both terms St. Paul designates not those who are de 
stined for final salvation, but those who are ‘summoned’ or ‘ se- 
lected’ for the privilege of serving God and carrying out His will. 
If their career runs its normal course it must issue in salvation, 
the ‘glory’ reserved for them; this lies as it were at the end of 
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the avenue; but éxXexra» only shows that they are in the right 
way to reach it. At least no external power can bar them from 
it; if they lose it, they will do so by their own fault. 

xetaxplvev: xaraxpway RV. text Mou. This is quite possible, but 8:xnadv 
suggests the present. 

84. Xpiords Incotls NAC FGL, Vulg. Boh. Arm. Aeth., Orig.-lat. Did. 
Aug.: Xpiords (om. ‘Incots) BDEK &c., Syrr., Cyr.-Jerus. Chrys. ai. 
Another instance of B in alliance with authorities otherwise Western and 
Syrian. WH. bracket ’Ino. 

iyepOeis ex vexpdv N* AC al. plur., RV. WH!: om. &« vexpav NC BDE 

. FGKL &c., Ti. WH*. The group which inserts é« vexpay is practically 
the same as that which inserts ’Incois above. 

Ss rat. Stroke follows stroke, each driving home the last. ‘It 
is Christ who died—nay rather (zmmo vero) rose from the dead— 
who (xai should be omitted here) is at the right hand of God—who 
also intercedes for us.’ It is not a dead Christ on whom we depend, 
but a living. It is not only a living Christ, but a Christ enthroned, 
a Christ in power. It is not only a Christ in power, but a Christ 
of ever-active sympathy, constantly (if we may so speak) at the 
Father’s ear, and constantly pouring in intercessions for His 
struggling people on earth. A great text for the value and 
significance of the Ascension (cf. Swete, Apos/. Creed, p. 67 f.). 

35. dnd tis dydmns Tod Xptotos. There is an alternative reading 
rov @eod for which the authorities are 8 B, Orig. (1/3 doubtfully in 
the Greek, but 6/7 in Rufinus’ Latin translation); Eus, 4/6; Bas. 
2/6; Hil. 1/2 and some others. RV. WH. note this reading in 
marg. But of the authorities B Orig.-lat. 2/7 read in full dé rijs 
aydanns Tov Ocov rys ev Xptor@ “Inoov, which is obviously taken from 
ver. 39. Even in its simpler form the reading is open to suspicion 
of being conformed to that verse: to which however it may be 
replied that Xporod may also be a correction from the same source. 
On the whole Xpsorod seems more probable, and falls in better with 
the view maintained above of the close connexion of wv. 34, 35. 

‘The love of Christ’ is unquestionably ‘the love of Christ for 
us,’ not our love for Christ: cf. v. 5. 

OAtWus «.7.A. We have here a splendid example of xavxnois év 
tats O\iveow Of which St. Paul wrote in ch. v. 3 ff. The passage 
shows how he soared away in spirit above those ‘sufferings of this 
present time’ which men migte inflict, but after that had nothing 
more that they could do. On Oris 4 crevoxwpia see ii, 9; for 
diwypds cf. 2 Cor. xi. 23 ff., 32 f.; xii. 10, &c.; for Amos } yupvdrns, 
1 Cor. iv. 11; 2 Cor. xi. 27; for xivdvvos 3 Cor. xi. 26; & Cor. 
KV. 30. 

36. St évexd cov. The quotation is exact from LXX of Ps. 
xliv [xliii]. 23: drs belongs to it. 

ivexev is decisively attested here: in the Psalm B has fvexa, NAT ivexey, 
where there is a presumption against the reading of B. 
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@avarodpeba Sdyvy thy Hucpav: cf. x Cor. xv. 31 xaf tyutpas 
arobunoxw: ‘tota die, hoc est, omni vitae meae tempore’ Orig. 

wpoBata apayis: sheep destined for slaughter; cf. Zech. xi. 4 
ta mpdBara tis apayis (cf. Jer. xii. 3 mpdéBara eis opayiv Cod. Marchal. 
marg.). 


The Latin texts of this verse are marked and characteristic. Tertullian, 
Scorp.13 Ta causa mortificamur tota die, deputati sumus ut pecora tugu- 
lationis, Cyprian, Jest. iii. 18 (the true text; cf. H/zst. xxxi. 4) Causa tus 
occidimur tota die, deputati sumes ut oves victimae. Hilary of Poitiers, 
Tract. in Ps. exviii. (ed. Zingerle, p. 429) Propter te mortificamur tota die, 
deputati sumus sicut oves occisionts. Irenaeus, Adv. fHaer. II. xxii. 2 
(Latine; cf. 1V.xvi. 2) Propter te morte afficimur tota die, aestimaté semus 

- wt oves occtsionis. (Similarly Cod. Clarom. Speculum Augustint, codd. ML) 
Vulgate (Cod. Amiat.) Propter te mortificamur tota die, aestimati sums 
st oves occisionis, Here two types of text stand out clearly: that of Cyprian 
at one end of the scale, and that of the Vulgate (with which we may group 
Tren.-lat. Cod. Clarom. and the Specsdum) at the other. Hilary stands 
between, having defutati in common with Cyprian, but on the whole leaning 
rather to the later group. The most difficult problem is presented by 
Tertullian, who approaches Cyprian in 7ua causa and deputati, and the 
Vulgate group in meortificamur: in pecora iugulationts he stands alone 
This passage might seem to favour the view that in Tertullian we had the 
primitive text from which all the rest were derived. That hypothesis how- 
ever would be difficult to maintain systematically; and in any case there 
must be a large element in Tertullian’s text which is simply individual. 
The text before us may be said to give a glimpse of the average position of 
a problem which is still some way from solution. 


87. SwepvixGpev. Tertullian and Cyprian represent this by the 
coinage supervincimus (Vulg. Cod. Clarom. Hil. superamus) ; ‘ over- 
come strongly’ Tyn.; ‘are more than conquerors’ Genev., happily 
adopted in AV. 

Sa tod dyanqoavtog Hpas points back to ris ayawys rov Xpored 
in ver. 35. 

38. ore dyyedor ore Apyal. ‘And He will call on all the host 
of the heavens and all the holy ones above, and the host of God, 
the Cherubim, Seraphim, and Ophanim, and all the angels of 
power, and all the angels of principalities, and the Elect One, and 
the other powers on the earth, over the water, on that day’ Enoch 
lxi. ro. St. Paul from time to time makes use of similar Jewish 
designations for the hierarchy of angels: so in 4 Cor. xv. 24; 
Eph. i. 28 a yn, €Eovoia, Svvapus, xupidrns, wav dvoua svouatdsuevov ; 
iii, 10; vi. 12; Col. i. 16 (Opdvor, xupidrynres, dpxai, é€oveia) ; ii. 10, 
15. The whole world of spirits is summed up in Phil. ii. ro as 
emoupanot, émtye.ot, kataxOdnot. It ig somewhat noticeable that whereas 
the terms used are generally abstract, in several places they are 
made still more abstract by the use of the sing. instead of plur., 
dray Katapynay wacay apxnv Kai macay é€ovciay kai Svvauw ¥ Cor. XV, 
24; Unepdve mdons apyns cai cEovoias «rA. Eph. i. a1; § xepada 
ndons apyis xa éfovoias Col. ii ro. 
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It is also true (as pointed out by Weiss, B73). Theol. § 104; 
Anm. 1. 2) that the leading passages in which St. Paul speaks of 
angels are those in which his language aims at embracing the 
whole xéepos. He is very far from a Opnoxeia rev ayyédov such as he 
protests against in the Church at Colossae (Col. ii. 18). At the 
same time the parallels which have been given (see also below 
under évydues) are enough to show that the Apostle must not be 
separated from the common beliefs of his countrymen. He held 
that there was a world of spirits brought into being like the rest of 
creation by Christ (Col. i, 16). These spirits are ranged in 
a certain hierarchy to which the current names are given. They 
seem to be neither wholly good nor wholly bad, for to them too 
the Atonement of the Cross extends (Col. i. 20 dmoxaradAdfa ra 
mavra eis avrov ,, , €ire Ta emi ris yns ere Ta év rois ovpavois). There 
is a sense in which the Death on the Cross is a triumph over them 
(Col. ii. 15). They too must acknowledge the universal sovereignty 
of Christ (1 Cor. xv. 24; cf. Eph. i. 10); and they form part of 
that kingdom which He hands over to the Father, that ‘God may 
be all in all’ (1 Cor. xv. 28). On the whole subject see Everling, 
Die paulinische Angelologte u. Démonologie, Gottingen, 1888. 

For dyyeAo the Western text (D EF G, Ambrstr. Aug. Amb.) has 
dyyedos. There is also a tendency in the Western and later authorities to 


insert ove éfovoia: before or after dpxal, obviously from the parallel passages 
in which the words occur together. 


oltre Suvduers. There is overwhelming authority (8A BC D &c.) 
for placing these words after ovre péAAovra. We naturally expect 
them to be associated with apxai, as in a Cor. xv. 243; Eph. i. 21. 
It is possible that in one of the earliest copies the word may have 
been accidentally omitted, and then added in the margin and re- 
inserted at the wrong place. We seem to have a like primitive 
corruption in ch, iv. 1a (rots ero:yotow). But it is perhaps more 
probable that in the rush of impassioned thought St. Paul inserts 
the words as they come, and that thus odre dvyduers may be slightly 
belated. It has been suggested that St. Paul takes alternately 
animate existences and inanimate. When not critically controlled, 
the order of association is a very subtle thing. 

For the word compare ‘the angels of power’ and ‘the other powers on 
the earth’ in the passage from the Book of Enoch quoted above; also Zest. 
XII Patr. Levi 3 év r@ rpity (sc. obpav@) eiotly ai Suvdues Tay TapeuBordar, 
of raxSévres cis Hutpay wpigeas, soijaas éxdinnow dy Tois avevpacs THY WAGYNS 
wai Tov BeXlap. 

89. otra Gpwya otra Bdbos. Lips. would give to the whole 
context a somewhat more limited application than is usually 
assigned to it. He makes odre eveor. . . Bados all refer to angelic 
powers: ‘neither now nor at the end of life (when such spirits 
were thought to be most active) shall the spirits either of the 
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height or from the depth bar our entrance into the next world, 
where the love of Christ will be still nearer to us.’ This is also 
the view of Origen (see below). But it is quite in the manner of 
St. Paul to personify abstractions, and the sense attached to them 
cannot well be too large: cf. esp. Eph. iii. 18 ri ré mAdros nai pijxos 
cai uiyos kai BaGos, and 2 Cor. x. § may Uwpua ématpopevoy Kata ris 
yroocews Tov Geod, 


The common patristic explanation of &wpa is ‘things above the heavens,’ 
and of Baos, ‘things beneath the earth.’ Theod. Monach. tpwya pey 7a 
dyav énidofa, Babus &&@ ra dyay ddofa, Theodoret Bddos 8 riv yéevvar, 
tYopa tiv Bacideiay. Origen (in Cramer’s Catena) explains thopa of the 
‘spiritual hosts of wickedness in the heavenly places’ (Eph. vi. 12), and 
Bados of Ta KkarayOévia, The expanded version of Rufinus approaches still 
more nearly to the theory of Lipsius: S¢méliter et altitudo et profundum 
impugnant mos, sicut et David dicit multi qui debellant me de alto: sime 
aubio cum a spiritibus nequitiae de caelestibus urgeretur: et sicut iterum 
dictt; de profundis clamavi ad te, Domine: cesm ab his gud in inferne 
deputati sunt et gchennae spiritibus impugnaretur. 


oltre tis ktlotg évrépa. The use of érépa and not adn seems to 
favour the view that this means not exactly ‘any other created 
thing ’ but ‘any other kind of creation,’ ‘any other mode of being,’ 
besides those just enumerated and differing from the familiar world 
as we see it. 

Origen (in Cramer) would like to take the passage in this way. He asks 
if there may not be another creation besides this visible one, ‘in its nature 
visible though not as yet seen ’—a description which might seem to anticipate 
the discoveries of the microscope and telescope. Comp. Balfour, Foundations 
of Lelief, p. 71 f. ‘It is impossible therefore to resist the conviction that 
there must be an indefinite number of aspects of Nature respecting which 
science never can give us any information, even in our dreams. We must 
conceive ourselves as feeling our way about this dim corner of the illimit- 
able world, like children in a darkened room, encompassed by we know 
not what; a little better endowed with the machinery of sensation than the 
protozoon, yet poorly provided indeed as compared with a being, if such 
a one could be conceived, whose senses were adequate to the infinite variety 
of material Nature.’ 


dnd rhs dydmns Tod Ceod ris év Xpiate Ingo’. This is the full 
Christian idea. The love of Christ is no doubt capable of being | 
.solated and described separately (2 Cor. v. 14; Eph. iii. 19), but 
the love of Christ is really a manifestation of the love of God. 
A striking instance of the way in which the whole Godhead 
co-operates in this manifestation is ch. v. 5-8: the love of God 
is poured out in our hearts through the Holy Spirit, because Christ 
died for us; and God commends His love because Chris# died, 
The same essential significance runs through this section (note 


esp. WV. 3f-35, 39) 
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THE APOSTLE’S SORROW OVER ISRAEL’S UNBELIEF. 


IX. 1-5. The thought of this magnificent prospect fills 
me with sorvow for those who seem to be excluded from it— 
my own countrymen for whom I would willingly sacrifice 
my dearest hopes—excluded too in spite of all their special 
privileges and their high destiny. 


1 How glorious the prospect of the life in Christ! How mournful 
the thought of those who are cut off from it! There is no 
shadow of falsehood in the statement I am about to make. As 
one who has his life in Christ I affirm a solemn truth; and my 
conscience, speaking under the direct influence of God’s Holy 
Spirit, bears witness to my sincerity. *There is one grief that 
I cannot shake off, one distressing weight that lies for ever at my 
heart. * Like Moses when he came down from the mount, the prayer 
has been in my mind: Could I by the personal sacrifice of my 
own salvation for them, even by being cut off from all communion 
with Christ, in any way save my own countrymen? Are they not 
my own brethren, my kinsmen 1s far as earthly relationship is 
concerned? ‘Are they not God’s own privileged people? They — 
bear the sacred name of Israel with all that it implies; it is they 
whom He declared to be His ‘son,’ His ‘firstborn’ (Exod. iv. 22); 
their temple has been illuminated by the glory of the Divine 
presence; they are bound to Him by a series of covenants re- 
peatedly renewed; to them He gave a system of law on Mount 
Sinai; year after year they have offered up the solemn worship of 
the temple ; they have been the depositories of the Divine promises ; 
*their ancestors are the patriarchs, who were accounted righteous 
before God; from them in these last days has come the Messiah 
as regards his natural descent—that Messiah who although sprung 
from a human parent is supreme over all things, none other than 
God, the eternal object of human praise! 


IX-XI. St. Paul has now finished his main argument. He 
has expounded his conception of the Gospel. But there still 
remains a difficulty which could not help suggesting itself to 
every thoughtful reader, and which was continually being raised 
by one class of Christians at the time when he wrote. How is 
this new scheme of righteousness and salvation apart from law 
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consistent with the privileged position of the Jews? They had 
been the chosen race (we find St. Paul enumerating their privileges), 
through them the Messiah had come, and yet it appeared they 
would be rejected if they would not accept this new righteousness 
by faith. How is this consistent with the justice of God? 

The question has been continually in the Apostle’s mind. It 
has led him to emphasize more than once the fact that the new 
evayyédov if for both Jew and Greek, is yet for the Jew first (i. 16, 
ii. g). It has led him to lay great stress on the fact that the Jews 
especially had sinned (ii. 17). Once indeed he has begun to 
discuss it directly (iii. 1); ‘What advantage then is there in being 
a Jew?’ but he postponed it for a time, feeling that it was necessary 
first to complete his main argument. He has dwelt on the fact - 
that the new way of salvation can be proved from the Old Testa- 
ment (chap. iv). Now he is at liberty to discuss in full the question : 
How is this conception of Christ’s work consistent with the fact of 
the rejection of the Jews which it seems to imply? 

The answer to this question occupies the remainder of the 
dogmatic portion of the Epistle, chaps. ix—xi, generally considered 
to be the third of its principal divisions. The whole section may 
be subdivided as follows: in ix. 629 the faithfulness and justice of 
God are vindicated; in ix. 30—x. 21 the guilt of Israel is proved; 
in chap. xi St. Paul shows the divine purpose which is being fulfilled 
and looks forward prophetically to a future time when Israel will 
be restored, concluding the section with a description of the Wisdom 
of God as far exceeding all human speculation. 


Marcion seems to have omitted the whole of this chapter with the possible 
exception of vv. 1-3. Tert. who passes from viii. 11 to x. 2 says salto et 
hic ambtlissimum abruptum interctsae scripturac (Adv. Marc.v. 14). See 
Zahn, Gesch. des N. T, Kanoms p. §18. ; 


1. We notice that there is no grammatical connexion with the 
preceding chapter. A new point is introduced and the sequence 
of thought is gradually made apparent as the argument proceeds. 
Perhaps there has been a pause in writing the Epistle, the amanu- 
ensis has for a time suspended his labours. We notice also that 
St. Paul does not here follow his general habit of stating the 
subject he is going to discuss (as he does for example at the 
beginning of chap. iii), but allows it gradually to become evident. 
He naturally shrinks from mentioning too definitely a fact which is 
to him so full of sadness. It will be only too apparent to what he 
refers; and tact and delicacy both forbid him to define it more 
exactly. 

GhyGevav Adyw dv Xpror@: ‘I speak the truth in Christ, as one 
united with Christ’; cf. a Cor. ii. 17 GAN’ as e& eidtxpweias, GAN’ as 
tx Geov, xarcvavTs Oeod ey Xpior@ Aadoduev: xii. 19. St. Paul has just 
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described that union with Christ which will make any form of sin 
impossible ; cf. viii. 1, 10; and the reference to this union gives 
solemnity to an assertion for which it will be difficult to obtain full 
credence. 

od WedSouas. A Pauline expression, 1 Tim. ii. 7 dAndeay déyo, 
ob Wevdoua: 2 Cor. xi. 31; Gal. i. 20. 

cuppaptupovons: cf. ii. 15; viii. 16. The conscience is personified 
so as to give the idea of a second and a separate witness. Cf. 
Oecumenius ad loc. péya ede: eimeiv, 315 mpoodomoet rH morevOyva, 
Tpeis emiepopevos pdprupas, tov Xpiordy, Td “Aysov Llvedua, kal rv éavrov 
ouveidnot, 

& Mvedpans ‘Aye with ovppaprupotons. St. Paul adds further 
solemnity to his assertion by referring to that union of his spirit 
with the Divine Spirit of which he had spoken in the previous 
' chapter. Cf. viii. 16 ard 16 veda ocuppaprupe: ro mvedpatt Huav. 

St. Paul begins with a strong assertion of the truth of his 
statement as a man does who is about to say something of the 
truth of which he is firmly convinced himself, although facts and 
the public opinion of his countrymen might seem to be against 
him. Cf. Chrys. ad doc. mpérepov 8€ diaBeBacodras wepi Sv perder 
Aéyerw’ Gmep modXois Gos rrovetw Grav péAdwoi re Eyes wapa Tois woAXois 
amiorovpevov kat trép od adddpa éavrovs elas memetxdres. 

2. Sr: ‘that,’ introducing the subordinate sentence dependent on 
the idea of assertion in the previous sentence. St. Paul does not 
mention directly the cause of his grief, but leaves it to be inferred 
from the next verse. 

Adam (which is opposed to xapd Jn. xvi. 20) appears to mean 
grief as a state of mind; it is rational or emotional: é8¥vy on the 
other hand never quite loses its physical associations ; it implies 
the anguish or smart of the heart (hence it is closely connected with 
ty xapdia) which is the result of Avay. 


With the grief of St. Paul for his countrymen, we may compare the grief 
of a Jew writing after the fall of Jerusalem, who feels both the misfortune 
and the sin of his people, and who like St. Paul emphasizes his sorrow by 
enumerating their close relationship to God and their ancestral pride: 
4 Ezra viii. 15-18 ef mune dicens dicam, de omni homine tu magts scts, de 

lo asstem tuo, ob quem doleo, et de haereditate tua, propter quam lugeo, et 
propter Israél, propier quem tristis sum, et de semine Lacob, propter quod 
conturbor. Ibid. x. 6-8 non vides luctum nostrum et quae nobis contigerunt ? 
quoniam Sion mater nostra omnium in tristitia contristatur, et humtlitate 
humiliata est, et luget ualidissime... 21-22 vides enim quoniam sanctifi- 
catio nostra deserta effecta est, et altare nostrum demolitum est, et templum 
nostrum destructum est, et psalterium nostrum humiliatum est, et hymnus 
soster conticutt, et exsultatio nostra dissoluta est, et lumen candelabri nostri 
extinctum est, et arca testamenti nostri direpta est. Apoc. Baruch. xxxv. 3 
quomode enim ingemiscam super Stone, et quomodo lugebo super lerusalem? 
guia in loco isto wbi prostratus sum nunc, olim summus sacerdos offerebal 

Ones SANLLAS. 
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8. This verse which is introduced by ydp does not give the 
reason of his grief but the proof of his sincerity. 

noxéunv: ‘the wish was in my mind’ or perhaps ‘the prayer 
was in my heart.’ St. Paul merely states the fact of the wish 
without regard to the conditions which made it impossible. Cf. Lft 
on Gal. iv, 20 ‘The thing is spoken of in itself, prior to and 
independently of any conditions which might affect its possibility.’ 
See also Acts xxv. 22, and Burton, Mf. and T. § 33. 

évd0ena: ‘accursed, ‘devoted to destruction.” The word was 
originally used with the same meaning as dvd6nua (of which it was 
a dialectic variation, see below), ‘that which is offered or consecrated 
to God.’ But the translators of the Old Testament required an 
expression to denote that which is devoted to God for destruction, and 
adopted dvd@eyaas a translation of the Hebrew O39: see Levit. xxvii. 
28, 29 way S¢ dvddepa 6 éav dvabp avOperos tH Kupip . . . ox amodaoerat 
obdé AuTpacerat .. . eal wav & éay avareOn amd rav avOporer ov AuTpwOn- 
gerat, GNdG Oavdrw OavarwOnoerar: Deut. vii. 26; Josh. vi. 17 «al €oras 
wots dvdbcua, abr) cai mdvra Soa early év atti, Kupip oaBaod. And 
with this meaning it is always used in the New Testament: Gal. i. 
8,9; 1 Cor. xvi. 22. The attempt to explain the word to mean 
‘excommunication’ from the society—a later use of the Hebrew in 
Rabbinical writers and the Greek in ecclesiastical—arose from 
a desire to take away the apparent profanity of the wish. 


There is some doubt and has been a good deal of discussion as to the 
distinction in meaning between dvdOeya and dvdOnya. It was originally 
dialectic, dvd@npua being the Attic form (dvd@npa arrix@s, dvd0eua éAAnuiKoS 
Moeris, p. 28) and dvd@eua being found as a substitute in non-Attic works 
(Anth. P. 6. 162, C./.G. 2693d and other instances are quoted by the 
Dictionaries). The Hellenistic form was the one naturally used by the 
writers of the LXX, and it gradually became confined to the new meaning 
attached to the word, but the distinction seems never to have become 
certain and MSS. and later writers often confuse the two words. In the 
LXX (although Hatch and Redpath make no distinction) our present texts 
seem to preserve the difference of the two words. The only doubtful passage 
is 2 Mace. ii. 13; here A reads dva@eya where we should expect dvd0nya, 
but V (the only other MS. quoted by Swete) and the authorities in Holmes 
and Parsons have dvd@nua. In the N.T. dvd6npa occurs once, Luke xxi. 5, 
and then correctly (but the MSS. vary, dvd0nua BL, dvdGepa NAD). The 
Fathers often miss the distinction and explain the two words as identical : 
so Ps.-Just. Quaest. ef Resp. 121; Theod. on Rom. ix. 3, and Suidas; they 
are distinguished in Chrys. on Rom. ix. 3 as quoted by Suidas, but not in 
Field’s ed. No certain instance is quoted of advd6npa for dvadepa, but dvafepa 
could be and was used dialectically for dvd@nya. On the word generally 
see esp. Trench Sy#. i. § 5; Lft. Gal. i. 8; Fri. on Rom. ix. 3. 


aités €yé. The emphasis and position of these words emphasizes 
the willingness for personal sacrifice; and they have still more force 
when we remember that St. Paul has just declared that nothing in 
heaven or earth can separate him from the love of Christ. Chrys. 
ad loc. ri Aéyes, @ Tlavke; ded rod Xpicrod rov modoupévoy, ob pyre 
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Baoidela oe, ure yéevva éexdpife, unre Td voodmeva, unre dAKa TooadTa, dwd 
TovTov viv evyyn dvddeua elvar; 

drs rod Xpuwrod: ‘separated from the Christ,’ a pregnant use 
of the preposition. The translation of the words as if they were 
ird rt. X. arises from a desire to soften the expression. 

kara odpxa: cf. iv. 1 ‘as far as earthly relations are concerned’; 
spiritually St. Paul was a member of the spiritual Israel, and his 
kinsmen were the déed¢ol of the Christian society. 

The prayer of St. Paul is similar to that of Moses: Exod. xxxii. 
32 ‘Yet now, if thou wilt forgive their sin—; and if not, blot me, 
I pray thee, out of thy book which thou hast written.’ On this 
Clem. Rom. lili. 5 comments as follows: © peyddns dydans, & Teded- 
ttos dvumepBAnrov, wappnotd(eras Oepdrwv pds Kuptov, aireirat dpeow 16 
. wanber } wai éavrdv eEadepOijva per’ airady afoot, In answer to those 
who have found difficulties in the passage it is enough to say with 
Prof. Jowett that they arise from ‘the error of explaining the 
language of feeling as though it were that of reasoning and 
reflection.’ 


There are one or two slight variations of reading in ver. 3, abrds &y& was 
laced before dvd. ely. by C KL, Vulg., and later authorities with T R, and 
6 (DEG) substituted for dw (NABC &e.). Both variations arise from 

a desire to modify the passage. 


4. oirwés eto: ‘inasmuch astheyare.’ St. Paul’s grief for Israel 
arises not only from his personal relationship and affection, but 
also from his remembrance of their privileged position in the Divine 
economy. 

"lopanAtrar: used of the chosen people in special reference to 
the fact that, as descendants of him who received from God the 
name of Israel, they are partakers of those promises of which it was 
a sign. The name therefore implies the privileges of the race; 
cf. Eph. ii. 12 amnddorpiwpévoe tis modtreias Tov “Iopayd Kal Eévoe trav 
B:abnxav ths érayyeias; and as such it could be used metaphorically 
of the Christians (6 "IopajA rod Geod Gal. vi. 16; cf. ver. 6 inf.); a use 
which would of course be impossible for the merely national designa- 
tion ‘Iovdaior, 

‘Israel’ is the title used in contemporary literature to express the 
special relations of the chosen people to God. Ps. Sol. xiv. 3 érs 
H pepis Kal 7) KAnpovopia Tod Geod éorw 6 ‘Iopand: Ecclus, xvii. 15 pepis 
Kupiov "Iopaid éoriv: Jubilees xxxiii. 18 ‘ For Israel is a nation holy 
unto God, and a nation of inheritance for its God, and a nation of 
priesthood and royalty and a possession.’ Thus the word seems to 
have been especially connected with the Messianic hope. The 
Messianic times are ‘the day of gladness of Israel’ (Ps. Sol. x. 7), 
she blessing of Israel, the day of God’s mercy towards Israel 


(ib. XVii. 50, §1 paxdpios o yuwdpevos ey vais judpas éxeivais ideiy rd 
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éyab’ "lopayA éy owuywyy puvddy, 4 womoe 6 Geds. raxivas 6 Geds el 
‘lapay\ 1d €Aeos airov). When therefore St. Paul uses this name he 
reminds his readers that it is just those for whose salvation above 
all, according to every current idea, the Messiah was to come, who 
when he has come are apparently cut off from all share in the 
privileges of his kingdom. 

utodecia: ‘the adoption,’ ‘status of an adopted son’: on the 
origin of the word and its use in relation to Christian privileges see 
above, Rom. viii. 15. Here it implies that relationship of Israel to 
God described in Exod. iv. 22 rade Aéyes Kipios Yids mpwrdrokds pov 
‘Iopand : Deut. xiv. 1; xxxii.6; Jer. xxxi.g; Hos. xi.1. So Jsebilees 
i. 21 ‘I will be a Father unto them, and they shall be My children, 
and they shall all be called children of the living God. And every 
angel and every spirit will know, yea they will know that these are 
My children, and that I am their Father in uprightness and 
in righteousness and that I love them.’ 

# 8¢6fa: ‘the visible presence of God among His people’ (see 
on iii. 23). défa is in the LXX the translation of the Hebrew 
nin’ i323, called by the Rabbis the Shekinah (723%), the 
bright cloud by which God made His presence known on earth; 
cf. Exod. xvi. 10, &c. Hence rd xaddos tis ddéns avrod Ps. Sol, ii. 5, 
amd Opdvov ddéns 1. ver. 20, Wisd. ix. 10, imply more than the mere 
beauty of the temple, and when St. Stephen, Acts vii. 2, speaks of 
6 ©eds tis ddéns his words would remind his hearers of the visible 
presence of God which they claimed had sanctified Jerusalem and the 
temple. On late Rabbinical speculations concerning the Shekinah 
see Weber Alisyn. Theol. p. 179. 

at SiabAKar: ‘the covenants,’ see Hatch Zssays on Diblical 
Greek, p. 47. The plural is used not with reference to the two 
covenants the Jewish and the Christian, but because the original 
covenant of God with Israel was again and again renewed 
(Gen. vi. 18; ix.9; xv. 18; xvii. 2, 7,9; Ex. ii. 24). Comp. Ecclus. 
xliv. 1 pera rod oméppatos aitay Suupevet aya) «Anpovopia, €xyova avTa@y 
év rais Siabnxas ; Wisdom xviii. 22 Ady tov xoddfovta treragey, OpKous 
matépwv Kai dvabjxas imopyyncas, According to Irenaeus, III. xi. 11 
(ed. Harvey) there were four covenants: xui dia rovro réocapes €00- 
O@noav KxaOortkait Stabjkar tH avOpwrdrnte® pia ev Tov KataxXvopov Tov 
N@e, én rod rééou' dSevrépa b€ tov "ABpadp, emi Tov onuetov THs meperopns' — 
tpitn O€ 9 vopobecia éri ToD Mwicéws* reraprn b€ » Tov EvayyeXiov, dia 
rov Kupiov nuay Incov Xpicrov *, 

The Jews believed that they were bound to God and that God 
was bound to them by a covenant which would guarantee to them 
His protection in the future. According to St. Paul it was just 
those who were not bound to Him by a covenant who would 
receive the Divine protection. On the idea of the Covenant and 


* In the Latin version the fowr covenants are Adam, Noah, Moses, Christ. 
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its practical bearing on Jewish life see Schirer Geschichte, it 
p. 388. 

H vopobecia: a classical word, occurring also in Philo. ‘ The 
giving of the law.’ ‘The dignity and glory of having a law com- 
municated by express revelation, and amidst circumstances so full 
of awe and splendour.’ Vaughan. 

The current Jewish estimation of the Law (6 véyuos 6 trdpyor 
els rov aiéva Baruch iv. 1) it is unnecessary to illustrate, but the 
point in the mention of it here is brought out more clearly if we 
remember that all the Messianic hopes were looked upon as the 
reward of those who kept the Law. So Ps. Sol. xiv. 1 mords Ktptos 
Trois Gyana@ow avrov cv ddnbeig ... rois mopevopevas év Bixaroovyn mpootay- 
pdrwr avtou, €y vou ws évereiAaro Hiv eis (wv nudv. It was one of 
the paradoxes of the situation that it was just those who neglected 
the Law who would, according to St. Paul’s teaching, inherit the 
promises. 

4 Natpeia: ‘the temple service.’ Heb. ix. 1,6; 1 Macc. ii. 19, 22. 
- As an illustration of Jewish opinion on the temple service may be 
quoted Pirge Aboth, i. 2 (Taylor, p. 26) ‘Shimeon ha-Caddiq 
was of the remnants of the great synagogue. He used to say, On 
three things the world is stayed; on the Thorah, and on the 
Worship, and on the bestowal of kindnesses.’ According to the 
Rabbis one of the characteristics of the Messianic age will be 
a revival of the temple services. (Weber Al/syn. Theol. p. 359.) 

ai dmayyeAlat: ‘the promises made in the O. T. with special 
reference to the coming of the Messiah.’ These promises were of 
course made to the Jews, and were always held to apply particularly 
to them. While sinners were to be destroyed before the face of 
the Lord, the saints of the Lord were to inherit the promises 
(cf. Ps. Sol. xii. 8); and in Jewish estimation sinners were the 
gentiles and saints the chosen people. Again therefore the 
choice of terms emphasizes the character of the problem to be 
discussed. See note on i. 2, and the note of Ryle and James on 
Ps. Sol. loc. ctt.; cf. also Heb.vi.12; xi.13; Gal. ili.rg; 1 Clem. x. 2. 

al d:00njxai NCL, Vulg. codd. Boh. &c. has been corrected into } d:abjnn 

BDFG, Vulg. codd. pauc.; also énayyeAia into érayyeAfa D E F G, Boh. 

Both variations are probably due to fancied difficulties. 

5. ot wardpes: ‘the patriarchs.’ Acts iii. 13, vii. 32. On the 
‘merits’ of the patriarchs.and their impoztance in Jewish theology 
see the note on p. 330. | 

é& dy & Xptotés Td watd odpxa. Ci. a Clem. xxxii. 2 €€ adrod 6 
Kupws "Incovs rd xara odpxa. 6 Xp. is not @ personal name, but must 
be translated ‘the Messiah.’ Not only nave the Jews been united 
to God by so many ties, but the purpose for which they have been 
selected has been fulfilled. The Messiah has come forth from 
them, and yet they have been rejected. 
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& &y ent mdvrev Oeds, w.r..: with Xpiurrds (see below), ‘who is 
God over all blessed for ever.’ mdvrwy is probably neuter, ef. xi. 36. 
This description of the supreme dignity of Him who was on His 
human side of Jewish stock serves to intensify the conception of 
the privileged character of the Jewish race. 


The Privileges of Israel. 


By this enumeration of the privileges of Israel St. Paul fulfils two 
purposes in his argument. He gives firstly the facts which 
intensify his sorrow. Like the writer of 4 Ezra his grief is 
heightened by the remembrance of the position which his country- 
men have held in the Divine economy. Every word in the long 
list calls to mind some link which had united them, the Chosen 
People, with God; every word reminds us of the glory of their past 
history; and it is because of the great contrast suggested between 
the destiny of Israel and their actual condition that his grief is so 
profound. 

But the Apostle has another and more important thought to 
emphasize. He has to show the reality and the magnitude of the 
problem before him, and this list of the privileges of Israel just empha- 
sizes it. It was so great as almost to be paradoxical. It was this. 
Israel was a chosen people, and was chosen for a certain purpose. 

' According to the teaching of the Apostle it had attained this end: 

| the Messiah, whose coming represented in a sense the consum- 
mation of its history, had appeared, and yet from any share in the 
glories of this epoch the Chosen People themselves were cut off. 
All the families of the earth were to be blessed in Israel: Israel 
itself was not to be blessed. They were in an especial sense the 
sons of God: but they were cut off from the inheritance. They 
were bound by special covenants to God: the covenant had been 
broken, and those outside shared in the advantages. The glories of 
the Messianic period might be looked upon as a recompense for 
the long years of suffering which a faithful adhesion to the Law and 
a loyal preservation of the temple service had entailed: the bless- 
ings were to come for those who had never kept the Law. The 
promises were given to and for Israel: Israel alone would not 
inherit them. 

Such was the problem. The pious Jew, remembering the 
sufferings of his nation, pictured the Messianic time as one when 
these should all pass away; when all Israel—pure and without stair 
—should be once more united; when the ten tribes should be 
collected from among the nations; when Israel which had suffered 
much from the Gentiles should be at last triumphant over them. 
All this he expected. The Messiah had come: and Israel, the 
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Messiah’s own people, seemed to be cut off and rejected from the 
blessings which it had itself prepared for the world. How was this 
problem to be solved? (Cf. 4 Ezra xiii; Schtirer, Geschichte, 


ii, 452 sq.) 


The Punctuation of Rom. ix. 5. 
gal &f dy § Xpords 73 ward cdpka, 6 dv tet advan, Oeds ebrAorynrds els rods 


exdvas* dphy,. 

_ The interpretation of Rom. ix. g has probably been discussed at greater Special 
tongth than that of any other verse of the N.T. Besides long notes in literature 
various commentaries, the following special papers may be mentioned: 
Schultz, in Jahrbiicher fiir deutsche Theologte, 1868, vol. xiii. pp. 462-506; 
Grimm, Zwth., 1869, pp. 311-322; Harmsen, ib. 1872, pp. 510, 521: but 
England and America have provided the fullest discussions—by Prof. 
-Kennedy and Dr. Gifford, namely, Zhe Divinity of Christ, a sermon 
preached on Christmas Day, 1882, before the University of Cambridge, with 

an appendix on Rom. ix. 5 and Titus ii. 13, by Benjamin Hall Kennedy, 

D.D., Cambridge, 1883; Caesarem Appello, a letter to Dr. Kennedy, by 

Edwin Hamilton Gifford, D.D., Cambridge, 1883; and Pauline Christology, 

i. Examination of Rom. ix. 5, being a rejoinder to the Rev. Dr. Gifford’s 

reply, by Benjamin Hall Kennedy, D.D., Cambridge, 1883 : by Prof. Dwight 

and Dr, Ezra Abbot, in 7. &. Zxeg. June and December, 1881, pp. 22-55, 
87-154; and 1883, pp. 90-113. Of these the paper of Dr. Abbot is much 

the most exhaustive, while that of Dr. Gifford seems to us on the whole to 

show the most exegetical power. 

Dismissing minor variations, there are four main interpretations (all of Alternative 
them referred to in the RV.) which have been suggested : interpreta- 

(a) Placing a comma after odpxa and referring the whole passage to tions. 
Christ. So RV. 

(6) Placing a full stop after odpxa and translating ‘He who is God over 
all Sz blessed for ever,’ or ‘is blessed for ever.’ So RV. marg. 

(¢) With the same punctuation translating ‘He who is over all is God 
blessed for ever.’ RV. marg. 

(@) Placing a comma after cdpxa and a full stop at sdvrov, ‘ who is over 
all. God be (or is) blessed for ever.’ RV. marg. 

It may be convenient to point out at once that the question is one of The ori- 
interpretation and not of criticism. The original MSS. of the Epistles were ginal MS” 
almost certainly destitute of any sort of punctuation. Of MSS. of the first without 
century we have one containing a portion of Isocrates in which a few dots punctua- 
are used, but only to divide words, never to indicate pauses in the sense; in tion. 
the MS. of the Tod:reia of Aristotle, which dates from the end of the first 
or beginning of the second century, there is no punctuation whatever except 
that a slight space is left before a quotation: this latter probably is as close 
a representation as we can obtain in the present day of the original form of 
the books of the N.T. In carefully written MSS., the work of professional 
scribes, both before and during the first century, the more important pauses 
in the sense were often indicated but lesser pauses rarely or never; and, so 
far as our knowledge enables us to speak, in roughly written MSS. such as 
were no doubt those of the N.T., there is no punctuation at all until about 
the third century. Our present MSS. (which begin in the fourth century) 
do not therefore represent an early tradition. If there were any traditional 
punctuation we should have to seek it rather in early versions or in second 
and third century Fathers: the punctuation of the MSS. is interesting ia 
the history of interpretation, but has no other value, 
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History of The history of the interpretation must be passed over somewhat cursorily, 

the inter- For our earliest evidence we should naturally turn to the older versions, but 

pretation. these seem to labour under the same obscurity as the original. It is however 

(1) The probably true that the traditional interpretation of all of them is to apply the 
Versions. doxology to Christ. 

'a) The About most of the Fathers however there is no doubt. An immense pre- 

Fathers. ponderance of the Christian writers of the first eight centuries refer the word 

to Christ. This is certainly the case with Irenaeus, Haer. III. xvii. 2, ed. 

Harvey; Tertullian, Adv. Prax. 13, 15; Hippolytus, Cont. Noct. 6 (cf. 

Gifford, of. cit. p. 60); Novatian, 7rin. 13; Cyprian, Zesé. ii. 6, ed. Hartel ; 

Syn. Ant. adv. Paul. Sam. in Routh, Rel. Sacrae, iii. 291, 292; Athanasius, 

Cont. Arian. I. iii. 10; Epiphanius, Haer. lvii. 2, 9, ed. Oehler; Basil. 

Adv. Eunom. iv. p. 282; Gregory of Nyssa, Adv. Eunom. 11; Chrvsostor., 

Hom. ad Rom. xvi. 3, 85c.; Theodoret, dd Rom. iv. p. 100; Augustine, De 

Trinitate, ii. 13; Hilarius, De Trisitate, viii. 37, 38; Ambrosius, De Spirits 

Sancto, i. 3. 46; Hieronymus, Zp. CX XT. ad Algas. Qu. ix; Cyril AL, Cont. 

ful. x. pp. 327, 328. It is true also of Origen (cs Rom. vii. 13) if we may 

trust Rufinus’ Latin translation (the subject has been discussed at length 

by Gifford, of. cz#. p. 31; Abbot, 7, B. Axeg. 1883, p. 103; WH. ad Jec.). 

Moreover there is no evidence that this conclusion was arrived at on dogmatic 

grounds. The passage is rarely cited in controversy, and the word @eés was 

iven to our Lord by many sects who refused to ascribe to him full divine 

onours, as the Gnostics of the second century and the Arians of the fourth, 

On the other hand this was a useful text to one set of heretics, the Sabellians; 

and it is significant that Hippolytus, who has to explain that the words do 

i mot favour Sabellianism, never appears to think of taking them in any 


' other way. 
(3) The The strongest evidence againet the reference to Christ is that of the leading 
older MSS. uncial MSS. Of these & has no punctuation, A undoubtedly puts a point 


after odpxa, and also leaves a slight space. The punctuation of this chapter 
is careful, and certainly by the original hand; but as there is a similar point 
and space between Xpiorod and irép in ver. 3, a point between odpxa and 
ofrves, and another between IopanAtra and dv, there is no reason as far as 
punctuation is concerned why 6 ay should not refer to Xpords as much a3 
olrives does to d5eApav.* B has a colon after capxa, but leaves no space, 
while there is a space left at the end of the verse. The present colon is 
however certainly not by the first hand, and whether it covers an earlier 
stop or not cannot be ascertained. C has a stop after odpxa, The difference 
between the MSS. and the Fathers has not been accounted for and is certainly 
curious. 

Against ascribing these words to Christ some patristic evidence has 
been found. Origen (Rufinus) @d Joc. tells us there were certain persons 
who thought the ascription of the word @eés to Christ difficult, for St. Paul 
had already called him vids @cov. The long series of extracts made by 
Wetstein ad Joc. stating that the words 6 ém mav7wy @eds cannot be used of 
the Son are not to the point, for the Son here is called not 6 ém ravrev eds, 
but ém wavrwv @eds, and some of the writers he quotes expressly interpret the 
passage of the Christ elsewhere. Again, Cyril of Alexandria (Cost. Jad. x. 
Pp. 327) quotes the Emperor Julian to the effect that St. Paul never calls 
Christ @cés, but although this is certainly an interesting statement, this 

assage, which Cyril quotes against him, might easily have been overlooked. 
wo writers, and two only, Photius (Cont. Man. iii. 14) and Diodorss 
(Cramer’s Catena, p. 162), definitely ascribe the words to the Father. 
4) Modem The modem criticism of the passage began with Erasmus, whe pointed 
vitigism. 
* For information om this point and also on the punctuation of the older 
papyri, we are much indebted to Mr. F. G. Kenyon, of the British Museum. 
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out that there were certainly three alternative interpretations possible, and 
that as there was so much doubt about the verse it should never be used 
against heretics. He himself wavers in his opinion. In the Commentary 
he seems to refer the words to the Father, in the Paraphrase (a later but 
popular work) he certainly refers them to the Son. Socinus, it is interesting 
to note, was convinced by the position of evAoyn7dés (see below) that the 
sentence must refer to Christ. From Erasmus’ time onwards opinions have 
varied, and have been influenced, as was natural, largely by the dogmatic 
opinions of the writer; and it seems hardly worth while to quote long lists of 
uames on either side, when the question is one which must be decided not by 
authority or theological opinion but by considerations of language. 

The discussion which follows will be divided into three heads :— 

(1) Grammar; (2) Sequence of thought; (3) Pauline usage. 

The first words that attract our attention are ré xard odpxa, and a parallel The gram- 
naturally suggests itself with Rom. i. 3, 4. As there St. Paul describes the mar of the 
human descent from David, but expressly limits it «ard odpxa, and then passage. 
in contrast describes his Divine descent xara mvetpa dy:wovvns; so here the (1) 7d xara 
course of the argument having led him to lay stress on the human birth of gd&pua, 
Christ as a Jew, he would naturally correct a one-sided statement by 
limiting that descent to the earthly relationship and then describe the true 
nature of Him who was the Messiah of the Jews. He would thus enhance 
the privileges of his fellow-countrymen, and put a culminating point to his 
argument. 10 «ard odpxa leads us to expect an antithesis, and we find just 
what we should have expected in 6 dv én? ravrwy @cés. 

Is this legitimate? It has been argued first of all that the proper anti- 
thesis to odpf is avedpa. But this objection is invalid. @eds is in a con- 
siderable number of cases used in contrast to odp£ (Luke iii. 6; 1 Cor. i. 2g: 

Col. iii. 22; Philemon 16; 2 Chron. xxxii. 8; Ps. lv [Ivi]. 5; Jer. xvii. 5; 
Dan. ii. 11; cf. Gifford, p. 40, to whom we owe these instances). 

Again it is argued that the expression 1d xard odpxa as opposed to xaré 
odpxa precludes the possibility of such a contrast in words. While «ard 
odpka allows the expression of a contrast, rd «ata odpxa would limit the 
idea of a sentence but would not allow the limitation to be expressed. This 
statement again is incorrect. Instances are found in which there is ap 
expressed contrast to such limitations introduced with the article (see 
serie Pp. 39; he quotes Isocrates, p. 32¢; Demosth. cont. Eubul. p. 1299, 


14). 

But although neither of these objections is valid, it is perfectly true that 
neither ward odpxa nor 7d «ard adpxa demands an expressed antithesis 
(Rom. iv. 1; Clem. Rom. i. 32). The expression rd xatd cdpxa cannot 
therefore be quoted as decisive; but probably any one reading the passage 
for the first time would be led by these words to expect some contrast and 
would naturally take the words that follow as a contrast. 

The next words concerning which there has been much discussion are 6 dv. ‘3) 8 &. 
It is argued on the one hand that 6 dy is naturally relatival in character and 
equivalent to ds éor, and in support of this statement 2 Cor. xi. 31 is quoted: 
6 @cds Kal naTip Tod Kupiov ‘Incod older, b dv evAoynrds els Tovs aldvas, Ste 
ov Wevdouai—a passage which is in some respects an exact parallel. On the 
other hand passages are quoted in which the words do not refer to anything 
preceding, such as Jn. iii. 31 6 dvadev épxdpevos émavw mdvtwv éotive 6 dy be 
THS Ys Ex THs yhs €crt, ai éx THs yhs AaAe?: and of dvres in Rom, viii. 5, 8. 
The question is a nice one. It is perfectly true that 6 dy can be used in both 
ways; but it must be noticed that in the last instances the form of ths 
sentence is such as to take away all ambiguity, and to compel a change of 
subject. In this case, as there is a noun immediately preceding to which the 
words would naturally refer, as there is no sign of a change of subject, and 
as there is no finite verb in the sentence following, an ordinary reader would 
consider that the words é Sy éwi sdvtav @cds race to what precedes unless 


(3) The 
position of 
tuAoynTés. 


the coa- 
nexion of 
‘hought. 
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they suggest so great an antithesis to his mind that he could not refer thera 
to Christ. 

But further than this: no instance seems to occur, at any rate in the 
N.T., of the participle dy being used with a prepositional phrase and the 
noun which the prepositional phrase qualifies. If the noun is mentioned the 
substantive verb becomes unnecessary. Here 6 én mévtwy @eds would be 
the correct expression, if @eds is the subject of the sentence; if dy is added 
@cés must become predicate. This excludes the translation (6.) ‘He who is 
God over all be (or is) blessed for ever.’ It still leaves it possible to translate 
as (c.) ‘He who is over all is God blessed for ever,’ but the reference to 
Xpiordés remains the most natural interpretation, unless, as stated above, the 
word @eés suggests in itself too great a contrast. 

It has thirdly been pointed out that if this passage be an ascription of 
blessing to the Father, the word edAoynrés would naturally come first, just 
as the word ‘ Blessed’ would in English. An examination of LXX usage 
shows that except in cases in which the verb is expressed and thrown forward 
(as Ps. cxii [cxiii]. 2 ei 7d dvopa Kupiov evAoynpévov) this is almost in- 
variably its position. But the rule is clearly only an empirical one, and in 
cases in which stress has to be laid on some special word, it may be and is 
broken (cf. Ps. Sol. viii. 40, 41). As 6 dv émt ravrow @eéds if it does not refer 
to 6 Xpords must be in very marked contrast with it, there would be a special 
emphasis on the words, and the perversion of the natural order becomes 
possible. These considerations prevent the argument from the position of 
ebAoyntés being as decisive as some have thought it, but do not prevent the 
balance of evidence being against the interpretation as a doxology referring 
to the Father. 

The result of an examination of the grammar of the passage makes it clear 
that if St. Paul had intended to insert an ascription of praise to the Fathet 
we should have expected him to write etAoynrds «is rods ai@vas 6 émt mévrow 
@eés. If the translation (@.) suggested above, which leaves the stop at 
wavrav, be accepted, two difficulties which have been urged are avoided, 
but the awkwardness and abruptness of the sudden @eds evAoynrds eis rods 
ai@vas make this interpretation impossible. We have seen that the position 
of eiAoynrds makes a doxology (4.) imprebable, and the insertion of the 
participle makes it very unnatural. The grammatical evidence is in favour 
of (a.), i.e. the reference of the words to 6 Xpiords, unless the words 6 ay én 
rdvrwv Geds contain in themselves so marked a contrast that they could not 
possibly be so referred. 

We pass next to the connexion of thought. Probably not many will 
doubt that the interpretation which refers the passage to Christ (a.) admirably 
suits the context. St. Paul is enumerating the privileges of Israel, and as the 
highest and last privilege he reminds his readers that it was from this Jewish 
stock after all that Christ in His human nature had come, and then in order 
to emphasize this he dwells on the exalted character of Him who came 
according to the flesh as the Jewish Messiah. This gives a perfectly clear 
and intelligible interpretation of the passage. Can we say the same of any 
interpretation which applies the words to the Father ? 

Those who adopt this latter interpretation have generally taken the words 
as a doxology, ‘ He that is over all God be blessed for ever,’ or ‘ He that is 
God over all be blessed for ever.’ A natural criticism that at once arises is, 
how awkward the sudden introduction of a doxology! how inconsistent with 
the tone of sadness which pervades the passage! Nor do the reasons alleged 
in support of this interpretation really avoid the difficulty, Jt is quite true 
of course that St. Paul was full of gratitude for the privileges of his race and 
especially for the coming of the Messiah, but that is not the thought in his 
mind. His feeling is one of sadness and of failure: it is necessary fer him 
to argue that the promise of God has not failed. Nor again does a reference 
to Rom. i. 2§ support the interpretation. It is quite true that there we have 
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a doxology in the midst of a passage of great sadness; but like a Cor. xi. 38 
that is an instance of the ordinary Rabbinic and oriental usage of adding an 
ascription of praise when the name of God has been introduced. That would 
not apply in the present case where there is no previous mention of the name 
of God. It is impossible to say that a doxology could not stand here; it is 
certainly true that it would be unnatural and out of place. 

So strongly does Dr. Kennedy feel the difficulties both exegetical and Prof. 
grammatical of taking these words as a blessing addressed to the Father, Kennedy’s 
that being unable to adopt the reference to Christ, he considers that they interpretas 
occur here as a strong assertion of the Divine unity introduced at this tion. 
place in order to conciliate the Jews: * He who is over all is God blessed 
for ever.’ It is difficult to find anything in the context to support this 
opinion, St. Paul’s object is hardly to conciliate unbelieving Jews, but to 
solve the difficulties of believers, nor does anything occur in either the 
previous or the following verses which might be supposed to make an 
assertion of the unity of God either necessary or apposite. The inter- 
pretation fails by ascribing too great subtlety to the Apostle. 

Unless then Pauline usage makes it absolutely impossible to refer the Pauline 
expressions @¢ds and én ndvtwy to Christ, or to address to Him such usage. 

a doxology and make use in this connexion of the decidedly strong word (1) @edm 
evAoyntdés, the balance of probability is in favour of referring the passage 
tc Him. What then is the usage of St. Paul? The question has been 
somewhat obscured on both sides by the attempt to prove that St. Paul 
could or could not have used these terms of Christ, i.e. by making the 
difficulty theological and not linguistic. St. Paul always looks upon Christ 
as being although subordinate to the Father at the head of all creation 
(x Cor. xi. 3; xv. 28; Phil. ii. 5-11; Col. i. 13-20), and this would quite 
justify the use of the expression éxi xdvrav of Him. So also if St. Paul cam 
speak of Christ as elxav rov @eot (2 Cor. iv. 4; Col. i. 15), as év poppy Gcod 
imapxov, and loa @e@ (Phil. ii. 6), he ascribes to Him no lesser dignity 
than would be implied by eds as predicate. The question rather is this: 
was @cés so definitely used of the ‘ Father’ as a proper name that it could 
not be used of the Son, and that its use in this passage as definitely points to 
the Father as would the word war7np if it were substituted? The most 
significant passage referred to is 1 Cor. xii. 4-6, where it is asserted that @edg 
is as much a proper name ag x«vpios or mvedua and is used in marked distine- 
tion to «tpios. But this passage surely suggests the answer. Kuvpio? ig 
clearly uscd as a proper name of the Son, but that does not prevent St. Paul 
elsewhere speaking of the Father as Kvpios, certainly in quotations from the 
O.T. and probably elsewhere (1 Cor. iii. 5), nor of Xporés as nvetym 
(2 Cor. iii, 16), The history of the word appears to be this. To one 
brought up as a Jew it would be natural to use it of the Father alone, and 
hence complete divine prerogatives would be ascribed to the Son somewhat 
earlier than the word itself was used. But where the honour was given the 
word used predicatively would soon follow. It was habitual at the beginning 
of the second century as in the Ignatian letters, it is undoubted in St. John 
where the Evangelist is writing in his own name, it probably occurs 
Acts xx. 28 and perhaps Titusii.14. It must be admitted that we should not 
expect it in so early an Epistle as the Romans; but there is no impossibility 
either in the word or the ideas expressed by the word occurring so early, 

So again with regard to doxologies and the use of the term evAoynrds. (2) Doxos 
The distinction between edAoynrés and evAoynévos which it is attempted to iogies ade 
make cannot be sustained: and to ascribe a doxology to the Son would be dressed te 
a practical result of His admittedly divine nature which would gradually Christ. 
show itself in language. At first the early Jewish usage would be adhered 
to; gradually as the dignity of the Messiah became realized, a change would 
take piace in the use of words. Hence we find doxologies appearing 
definitely in later books of the N.T., probably in a Tim. iy. 18, certainly in 
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Rev. v. 13 and 2 Pet. iix. 18. Again we can assert that we should not expect 
it in so early an Epistle as the Romans, but, as Dr. Liddon points out, 
2 Thess. i. 12 implies it as does also Phil. ii. 5-8; and there is no reason 
why language should not at this time be beginning to adapt itself to theo- 
logical ideas already formed. 

hroughout there has been ne argument which we have felt to be quite 
conclusive, but the result of our investigations into the grammar of the 
sentence and the drift of the argument is to incline us to the belief that the 
words would naturally refer to Christ, unless eds is so definitely a proper 
name that it would imply a contrast in itself. We have seen that that is not 
so. Even if St. Paul did not elsewhere use the word of the Christ, yet it 
certainly was so used at a not much later period. St. Paul’s phraseology is 
never fixed ; he had no dogmatic reason against so using it. In these circum- 
stances with some slight, but only slight, hesitation we adopt the first alterna- 
tive and translate ‘Of whom is the Christ as concerning the flesh, who is 
ever all, God blessed for ever. Amen.’ 


THE REJECTION O:? ISRAEL NOT INCONSISTENT 
WITH THE DIVINE PROMISES, 


IX. 6-18. For it is indeed true. Wath all these privileges 
Israel is yet excluded from the Messtante promises. 

Now in the first place does this imply, as has been urged, 
that the promises of God have been broken? By no means. 
The Scriptures show clearly that physical descent ts not 
enough. The children of Ishmael and the children of Esau, 
both alike descendants of Abraham to whom the promise was 
given, have been rejected. There ts then no breach of the 
Divine promise, tf God rejects some Isvaclites as He has 
vejected thems. 


*Yet in spite of these privileges Israel is rejected. Now it 
has been argued: ‘ If this be so, then the Divine word has failed. 
God made a definite promise to Israel. If Israel is rejected, 
that promise is broken.’ An examination of the conditions of 
the promise show that this is not so. It was never intended 
that all the descendants of Jacob should be inchuded in the Israel 
of privilege, "no more in fact than that all were to share the 
full rights of sons of Abraham because they were his offspring. 
Two instances will prove that this was not the Divine intention. 
Take first the words used to Abraham in Gen. xxi. 12 when he 
cast forth Hagar and her child: ‘In Isaac shall thy seed be called.’ 
These words show that although there were then two sons of 
Abraham. one only, Isaac, was selected to be the heir, through 
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whom the promise was to be inherited. * And the general conclu- 
sion follows: the right of being ‘sons of God,’ i.e. of sharing that 
adoption of which we spoke above as one of the privileges of Israel, 
does not depend on the mere accident of human birth, but those 
born to inherit the promise are reckoned by God as the descendants 
to whom His words apply. *® The salient feature is in fact the pro- 
mise, and not the birth; as is shown by the words used when the 
promise was given at the oak of Mamre (Gen. xviii. 10) ‘ At this 
time next year will I come and Sarah shall have a son.’ The 
promise was given before the child was born or even conceived, 
and the child was born because of the promise, not the promise 
given because the child was born. 

* A second instance shows this still more clearly. It might be 
argued in the last case that the two were not of equal parentage: 
Ishmael was the son of a female slave, and not of a lawful wife: 
in the second case there is no such defect. The two sons of 
Isaac and Rebecca had the same father and the same mother: 
moreover they were twins, born at the same time. "The object 
was to exhibit the perfectly free character of the Divine action, 
that purpose of God in the world which works on a principle of 
selection not dependent on any form of human merit or any con- 
vention of human birth, but simply on the Divine will as revealed 
in the Divine call; and so before they were born, before they had 
done anything good or evil, a selection was made between the two 
sons. ™From Gen. xxv. 33 we learn that it was foretold tc 
Rebecca that two nations, two peoples were in her womb, and that 
the elder should serve the younger. God's action is independent 
of human birth; it is not the elder but the younger that is selected. 
48 And the prophecy has been fulfilled, Subsequent history may 
be summed up in the words of Malachi (i. a, 3) ‘Jacob have 
I loved, and Esau have I hated.’ 


6. The Apostle, after conciliating his readers by a short preface, 
now passes to the discussion of his theme. He has never definitely 
stated it, but it can be inferred from what he has said. The con- 
nexion in thought implied by the word 8¢ is rather that of passing 
to a new stage in the argument, than of sharply defined opposition 
to what has preceded. Yet there is some contrast: he sighs over 
the fall, yet that fall is not so absolute as to imply a break in God’s 


purpose. 
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ctx oloy 8¢ Sr: ‘the case is not as though.’ ‘This grief of 
mine for my fellow countrymen is not to be understood as mean- 
ing. Lipsius, The phrase is unique: it must clearly not be 
interpreted as if it were ody ofdy re, ‘it is not possible that’: for the 
re is very rarely omitted, and the construction in this case is 
always with the infinitive, nor does St. Paul want to state what 
it is impossible should have happened, but what has not happened. 
The common ellipse ody ére affords the best analogy, and the 
phrase may be supposed to represent ov rowotroy 8¢ dors oloy Gre. 
(Win. § Ixiv. 1.6; E.T. p. 746.) 

dxwéntwxev : ‘ fallen from its place,’ i.e. perished and become of no 
effect. Sor Cor. xiii. 8 9 dydmn ob8érore éxninren (AV); James i. 11. 

& Adyos tod Geos: ‘the Word of God,’ in the sense of ‘the 
declared purpose of God,’ whether a promise or a threat or a de- 
cree looked at from the point of view of the Divine consistency. 
This is the only place in the N. T. where the phrase occurs 
in this sense; elsewhere it is used by St. Paul (2 Cor. ii. 17; 
iv. 2; 2 Tim. ii.g; Tit. ii. 5),in Heb. xiii. 7, in Apoc. i. 9; vi. 9; 
xx. 4, and especially by St. Luke in the Acts (twelve times) to 
mean ‘the Gospel’ as preached ; once (in Mark vii. 13), it seems 
to mean the O. T. Scriptures; here it represents the O. T. phrase 
6 Adyos rod Kupiov: cf. Ig. xxxi. 2 kai é Adyos adrod (i. €. rod Kuplov) ob 
py abernO7. 

ot é& *lapand: the offspring of Israel according to the flesh, the 
viol Iopand of ver. 27. 

odtos ‘Iopayd. Israel in the spiritual sense (cf. ver. 4 on "IopanXiras 
which is read here also by DEF G, Vulg., being a gloss to bring 
out the meaning), the ‘Iopaj\ rod Ocod of Gal. vi. 16, intended for 
the reception of the Divine promise. But St. Paul does not mean 
here to distinguish a spiritual Israel (i.e. the Christian Church) 
from the fleshly Israel, but to state that the promises made to Israel 
might be fulfilled even if some of his descendants were shut out 
from them. What he states is that not all the physical descendants 
of Jacob are necessarily inheritors of the Divine promises implied 
in the sacred name Israel. This statement, which is the ground 
on which he contests the idea that God’s word has failed, he has 
now to prove. 

7. ov8 Sr. The grammatical connexion of this passage with 
the preceding is that of an additional argument; the logical con- 
nexion is that of a proof of the statement just made. St. Paul 
could give scriptural proof, in the case of descent from Abraham, 
of what he had asserted in the case of descent from Jacob, and thus 
establish his fundamental principle—that inheritance of the pro- 
mises is not the necessary result of Israelitish descent. 

onéppa ‘ABpadp. The word ozépya is used in this verse, first of 
matural seed or descent, then of seed according to the promise. 
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Both senses occur together in Gen. xxi. 12, 13; and both are 
found elsewhere in the N. T., Gal. iii. 29 «if 3€ ipeis Xpeorov, dpa rov 
ABSpadp onéppa coré: Rom. xi. 1 ey@... €k omépparos “ABpaay. The 
nominative to the whole sentence is mdvtes of ¢€ "Iapandk. ‘The 
descendants of Israel have not all of them the legal rights of in- 
heritance from Abraham because they are his offspring by natural 
descent,’ 

&\X’. Instead of the sentence being continued in the same form 
as it began in the first clause, a quotation is introduced which com- 
pletes it in sense but not in grammar: cf. Gal. iii. 11, 12; 1 Cor. 
XV. 27, 

dv “load« KAnPyceral cot oméppa: ‘in (i.e. through) Isaac will 
those who are to be your true descendants and representatives 
be reckoned,’ ey (as in Col. i. 16 é air éxricOn 7a mavra) im- 
plies that Isaac is the starting-point, place of origin of the 
descendants, and therefore the agent through whom the descent 
takes place; so Matt. ix. 34 ev ro dpyovrt trav Sapovioy: 1 Cor. vi. 2. 
oméppa (cf. Gen. xii. 7 16 oréppari cov Soow rHv yyy: Gen. XV. 5 otras 
éoras td orréppa gov) is used collectively to express the whole number 
of descendants, not merely the single son Isaac. The passage 
means that the sons of Israel did not inherit the promise made to 
Abraham because they were his offspring—there were some who 
were his offspring who had not inherited them; but they did so be- 
cause they were descendants of that one among his sons through 
whom it had been specially said that his true descendants should 
be counted. 

The quotation is taken from the LXX of Gen. xxi. 12, which 
it reproduces exactly. It also correctly reproduces both the lan- 
guage and meaning of the original Hebrew. The same passage 
is quoted in Heb. xi. 18. 

The opinion expressed in this verse is of course exactly opposite 
to the current opinion—that their descent bound Israel to God 
by an indissoluble bond. See the discussion at the end of thie 
section. 

kAnOyoeras: ‘reckoned,’ ‘considered,’ ‘counted as the true 
oméppa’; not as in ver. 11, and as it is sometimes taken here, 
‘ called,’ ‘summoned’ (see below). 


The uses of the word xadéw are derived from two main significations, 
(1) to ‘call,’ ‘summon,’ (2) to ‘summon by name,’ hence ‘to name.’ It 
may mean (1) to ‘call aloud’ Heb. iii. 13, to ‘summon,’ to ‘summon to 
a banquet’ (in these senses also in the LXX), so 1 Cor. x. 27; Mait. xxii. 3; 
from these is derived the technical sense of ‘calling to the kingdom,’ 
This exact usage is hardly found in the LXX, but Is. xlii. 6 (@yo Kupuos 
5 @eds Exdreod oe ty Sikaootyp), Is. li. 2 (S71 cis Hv Kal éxdreoa abréy, 
wal evAdynoa abroy Kal iyyamnoa abrdv Kal émd7jOvva adrdv) approach it. In 
this sense it is confined to the epistles of St. Paul with Hebrews and St. Peter, 
the word hardly occurring at ab in St. John and not in this sense elsewhere 


a 
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(although #Anrés is so used Matt. xxii. 14). The full construction is sahed 
riva eis Tt, 1 Thess. ii. 12 ToD Kadodvros tpyas els tTHY éavTovD Bactrelay wal 
défav; but the word was early used absolutely, and so 6 xaday of God (se 
Rom. iv. 17; viii. 30; ix. 11, 24). The technical use of the term comes out 
most strongly in 1 Cor. vii and in the derived words (see on KAnrés 
Rom. i. 1, 7). (32) In the second group of meanings the ordinary con- 
struction is with a double accusative, Acts xiv. 1a éxdAouv ve roy BapydBay — 
Mia (so Rom. ix. 25, and constantly in LXX), or with dvdyart, éat TO 
évépar: as Luke i. 59, 61, although the Hebraism wadécovo rd dvopa abrov 
’"Eppavound (Matt. i. 23) occurs. But to ‘call by name’ hag associations 
derived on the one side from the idea of calling over, reckoning, accounting ; 
hence such phrases as Rom. ix. 7 (from Gen. xxi. 12 LXX), and on the other 
from the idea of affection suggested by the idea of calling by name, so 
Rom. ix. 26 (from LXX Hos, ii. 1[i. 10]). These derivative uses of the word 
occur independently both in Greek, where «éxAnpa: may be used to mean 
little more than ‘to be,’ and in Hebrew. The two main meanings can always 
be distinguished, but probably in the use of the word each has influenced 
the other; when God is said to be ‘He that calls us’ the primary idea is 
clearly that of invitation, but the secondary idea of ‘calling by name,’ i.e. 
of expressing affection, gives a warmer colouring to the idea suggested. 


8. toi’ gory. From this instance we may deduce a general 
principle. 

Ta téxva THS capKds: Uibers guos corporis vis genuertt. Fri. 

téxva, To Geod: bound to God by all those ties which have been 
the privilege and characteristic of the chosen race. 

ra Téxva THs éemayyeNlas: liber guos Det promissum procreavit. Fri. 
Cf. Gal. iv. 23 adN 6 pev éx ths madionns Kata odpra yeyévvnrat, 6 8é éx 
tis ehevepas Se érayyedias: 28 qycis 8€, ddedpoi, xara "Ioadx émayyeAias 
Téxva €opey, 

All these expressions (réeva rod ©covd, rékva ris émayyedias) are 
used elsewhere of Christians, but that is not their meaning in this 
passage. St. Paul is concerned in this place to prove not that 
any besides those of Jewish descent might inherit the promises, but 
merely that not all of Jewish descent necessarily and for that very 
reason must enjoy all the privileges of that descent. Physical con- 
nexion with the Jewish stock was not in itself a ground for inherit- 
ing the promise. That was the privilege of those intended when 
the promise was first spoken, and who might be considered to be born 
of the promise. This principle is capable of a far more universal 
application, an application which is made in the Epistle to the 
Galatians (iii. 29; iv. 28, &c.), but is not made here. 

9. émayyeNias must be the predicate of the sentence thrown 
forward in order to give emphasis and to show where the point 
of the argument lies. ‘This word is one of promise,’ i.e. if 
you refer to the passage of Scripture you will see that Isaac was 
the child of promise, and not born cara @dpxa; his birth therefore 
depends upon the promise which was in fact the efficient cause of 
it, and not the promise upon his birth. And hence is deduced 
@ general law: a mere connexion with the Jewish race «ard odpka 
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does not necessarily imply a share in the émayyeXla, for it did not 
according to the original conditions. 

kata Tov katpdy ToUTOv éhedoopat, Kat orat Ty Xdéppa vids. St. Paul 
combines Gen. xviii. 10 (LXX) émavacrpépor nfo mpds oé xara rdv 
katpov Tovrop els Spas, nai é£et vidv Sdppa y yuvn cov: and 14 (LXX) 
els Tov Katpdv TovTov avagrpe|w mpds a€ els Spas, xal Eorat ry Vappa vids. 
The Greek text is a scmewhat free translation of the Hebrew, but 
St. Paul’s deductions from the passage are quite in harmony with 
both its words and its spirit. 

kata Tov Kavpdv Todrov is shown clearly by the passage in Genesis 
to mean ‘at this time in the following year,’ i.e. when a year is 
accomplished; but the words have little significance for St. Paul: 
they are merely a reminiscence of the passage he is quoting, 
and in the shortened form in which he gives them, the meaning, 
without reference to the original passage, is hardly clear. 

10. od pdvoy 8€: see on Vv. 3, introducing an additional or even 
stronger proof or example. ‘You may find some flaw in the 
previous argument; after all Ishmael was not a fully legitimate 
child like Isaac, and it was for this reason (you may say) that the 
sons of Ishmael were not received within the covenant; the in- 
stance that I am now going to quote has no defect of this sort, 
and it will prove the principle that has been laid down still more 
clearly.’ 

GAG nat “PeBéxxa, x.t.d.: the sentence beginning with these words 
is never finished grammatically; it is interrupted by the parenthesis 
in ver. 11 pyro yap yevynbevreay ... xadovvros, and then continued 
with the construction changed; cf. v. 12, 18; 1 Tim. i. 3. 

é§ évég are added to emphasize the exactly similar birth ofthe 
two sons. The mother’s name proves that they have one mother, 
these words show that the father too was the same. There are 
none of the defective conditions which might be found in the case of 
Isaac and Ishmael. Cf. Chrys. ad loc. (Hom. in Rom. xvi. p. 610) 
n yap ‘PeBexxa nai pdvn t@ "Ioadk yéyove yun, wal S00 réxovca traidas, €x 
rou ‘Ioadx érexev audorépous® aAX’ spas of reybevres rod a’rov marpds 
OvTEs, THS a’THs pynTpds, Tas avTas AVoavres wdivas, Kal Spomdrpios Gyres Kal 
Spopuntprot, Kal mpos rovrots xat Sidvpo, ob ray a’rav amndravoay, 

xoitny €xouca: ‘having conceived’; cf. Fri. ad loc. 

Tou matpds Hav: ‘the ancestor of the Jewish race.’ St. Paul is 
here identifying himself with the Jews, ‘his kinsmen according to 
the flesh.” The passage has no reference to the composition of the 
Roman community. 

11. pire ydp, «.7.A. In this verse a new thought is introduced, 
connected with but not absolutely necessary for the subject under 
discussion. The argument would be quite complete without it. 
St. Paul has only to prove that to be of Jewish descent did not in 
itself imply a right to inherit the promise. That Esau was re- 
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jected and Jacob chosen is quite sufficient to establish this. But 
the instance suggests another point which was in the Apostle’s 
mind, and the change in construction shows that a new difficulty, 
or rather another side of the question—the relation of these events 
to the Divine purpose—has come forward. It is because he desires 
to bring in this point that he breaks off the previous sentence. The 
yap then, as so often, refers to something latent in the Apostle’s 
mind, which leads him to introduce his new point, and is explained 
by the sentence fa ... pevy, ‘and this incident shows also the 
absolute freedom of the Divine election and purpose, for it was 
before the children were born that the choice was made and de- 
clared.’ | 

pmo... pnd: ‘although they were not yet born nor had done 
anything good or evil. The subjective negative shows that the 
note of time is introduced not merely as an historical fact but as 
one of the conditions which must be presumed in estimating the 
significance of the event. The story is so well known that the 
Apostle is able to put first without explanation the facts which 
show the point as he conceives it. 

tva ... pévy. What is really the underlying principle of the 
action is expressed as if it were its logical purpose; for St. Paul 
represents the events as taking place in the way they did in order 
to illustrate the perfect freedom of the Divine purpose. 

wat éxdoyhy mpdGects tod Geod: ‘the Divine purpose which 
has worked on the principle of selection.” These words are the 
key to chaps. ix—xi and suggest the solution of the problem before 
St. Paul. mpd6eots is a technical Pauline term occurring although 
not frequently in the three later groups of Epistles: Rom. viii. 38; 
ix. 11; Eph. i. 10, 11 év aire, dv @ Kal éeAnpwOnpev, mpoopicbevres xara 
mpobeaw Tov Ta TavTa evepyouvtos Kara THv BovAny rod Oehnuaros avrov: 
iii, 11 xara mpdOcow ray aiaver hy énoingey ev TH X. ‘1. rH Kupig nmov: 
2 Tim. i. g rot cacavros nas Kai kadécavros xknoe dyia, ob mara ra 
pya Huey, GAXG xar’ diay mpdbeow kai ydpw: the verb also is found 
once in the same sense, Eph. i. 9 xara ri eddoxiay airov, qv mpe- 
Bevo év aitp. From Aristotle onwards mpééeo1s had been used to 
express purpose; with St. Paul it is the ‘ Divine purpose of God for 
the salvation of mankind,’ the ‘ purpose of the ages’ determined in 
the Divine mind before the creation of the world. The idea is 
apparently expressed elsewhere in the N. T. by SovAy (Luke vii. 30; 
Acts ii. 23; iv. 28; xx. 27) which occurs once in St. Paul (Eph. 1. 
11), but no previous instance of the word mpdééeors in this sense 
seems to be quoted. The conception is worked out by the Apostle 
with greater force and originality than by any previous writer, and 
hence he needs a new word to express it. See further the longer 
mote on St. Paul’s Philosophy of History, p. 342. éxAoyn eX~ 
presses an essentially O. T. idea (see below) but was itself a new 
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word, the only instances quoted in Jewish literature earlier than 
this Epistle being from the Psalms of Solomon, which often show 
an approach to Christian theological language. It means (1) 
‘the process of choice,’ ‘election.’ Ps. Sol. xviii. 6 xabapiorat 6 Ocds 
‘lopayd eis nuépay édéou ev edhoyig, els muépay exdoyns év dvdfeu Xptorov 
avrov; ix. 7; Jos. B. j. II. viii. 14; Acts ix. 15; Rom. xi. 5, 28; 

1 Thess. i. 4; 2 Pet. i. 10. In this sense it may be used of man’ s 
election of his own lot (as in Josephus and perhaps in Ps. Sol. 
ix, 7), but in the N. T. it is always used of God’s election. (2) As 
abstract for concrete it means éxdexroit, those who are chosen, 
Rom. xi. 7. (3) In Aquila Is. xxii. 7 ; Symmachus and Theodo- 
tion, Is. xxxvii. 24, it means ‘the choicest,’ being apparently em- 
ployed to represent the Hebrew idiom. 

pévy: the opposite to éxémroxey (ver. 6): the subjunctive shows 
that the principles which acted then are still in force. 

odx é& Epywy GAN’ Ex tod Kadoivtos. These words qualify the 
whole sentence and are added to make more clear the absolute 
character of God’s free choice. 

We must notice (1) that St. Paul never here says anything about 
the principle on which the call is made; all he says is that it is not 
the result of ¢pya. We have no right either with Chrysostom 
(ia pavj pyoi rov Geod 4 éxdoyn 9 Kata mpdOeow Kai TPSyvwow yevouery) 
to read into the passage foreknowledge or to deduce from the 
passage an argument against Divine foreknowledge. The words 
are simply directed against the assumption of human merit. And 
(2) nothing i is said in this passage about anything except ‘election’ 
or ‘calling’ to the kingdom. The gloss of Calvin dum alos ad 
salutem praedestinat, altos ad aeternam damnationem is nowhere 
implied in the text. 

So Gore (Studia Biblica, iii. p. 44) ‘The absolute election of 
Jacob,—the “loving” of Jacob and the “hating” of Esau,—has 
reference simply to the election of one to higher privileges as head 
of the chosen race, than the other. It has nothing to do with their 
eternal salvation. In the original to which St. Paul is referring, 
Esau is simply a synonym for Edom.’ 


afAov is the reading of the RV. and modem editors with NAB, a few 
minuscules, and Orig. «adv which occurs in TR. with DF GK L etc. and 
Fathers after Chrysostomywas early substituted for the less usual word. 
A similar change has been made in 2 Cor. v. Io. 

For the mpd0eors rot Oeod of the RV. the TR. reads rod Geod mpotegis with 
the support of only a few minuscules. 


12. 6 peifoy «.t.A. The quotation is made accurately from the 
LXX of Gen. xxv. 23 «al eime Kvpwos airy Avo €Ovq €v tT yioTpi cov 
ciowv, xai dvo Aaol ék THs KoLAias gov StagraAnoovrat’ Kai Aads Aaow Urepetet, 
cal 6 peifwr dovrevoes TH ehavoom (cf. Hatch, Essays in Biblical Greek, 

p. 163). God's election or rejection of the founder of the race is 
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part of the process by which He elects or rejects the race. In 
either case the choice has been made independently of merits either 
of work or of ancestry. Both were of exactly the same descent, and 
the choice was made before either was born. 

& peilLov ... 1H éddooon: ‘the elder,’ ‘the younger. This 
use of the words seems to be a Hebraism; see Gen. x. 21 eat rq 
SH eyerOn.. . GeAPS "Ide rod peifovos: ib. xxix. 16 dvopa rH peiCom 
Aeia, cai dvopa tH vewrépa “PayndX, But the dictionaries quote in 
support of the use Zxmiov 6 peyas Pol. XVIII. xviii. 9. The 
instances quoted of pxpds (Mk. xv. 40; Mt. xviii. 6, 10, 14, &c.) 
are all equally capable of being explained of stature. 

13. tov “lak®B jhydtynoa, tov Sé ‘Hood épionoa. St. Paul con- 
cludes his argument by a second quotation taken freely from the 
LXX of Mal. i. 2, 3 ov« adedpos jv "Hoad rod "laxaB ; Adyes Kiptos* wai 
nyannoa Tov “laxwB, rov dé "Haat épionoa. 

What is the exact object with which these words are introduced? 
(1) The greater number of commentators (so Fri. Weiss Lipsius), 
consider that they simply give the explanation of God’s conduct. 
‘God chose the younger brother and rejected the elder not from 
any merit on the part of the one or the other, but simply because 
He loved the one and hated the other.’ The aorists then refer to 
the time before the birth of the two sons; there is no reference to 
the peoples descended from either of them, and St. Paul is repre- 
sented as vindicating the independence of the Divine choice in 
relation to the two sons of Isaac. 

(2) This explanation has the merit of simplicity, but it is prot- 
ably too simple. (i) In the first place, it is quite clear that St. 
Paul throughout has in his mind in each case the descendants as 
well as the ancestors, the people who are chosen and rejected as 
well as the fathers through whom the choice is made (cf. ver. 7). 
In fact this is necessary for his argument. He has to justify God's 
dealing, not with individuals, but with the great mass of Jews who 
have been rejected. (ii) Again, if we turn to the original contexts 
of the two quotations in wv. 12, 13. there can be no doubt that in 
both cases there is reference not merely to the children but to their 
descendants. Gen. xxv. 23 ‘Two nations are in thy womb, and two 
peoples shall be separated even from thy bowels;’ Mal. i. 3 ‘ But 
Fsau I hated, and made his mountains @ desolation, and gave his 
heritage to the jackals of the wilderness. Whereas £dom saith,’ 
&c. There is nothing in St. Paul’s method of quotation which could 
prevent him from using the words in a sense somewhat different 
from the original; but when the original passage in both cases is 
really more in accordance with his method and argument, it is 
more reasonable to believe that he is not narrowing the sense. 
(iii) As will become more apparent later, St. Paul’s argument is to 
show that throughout God’s action there is running a ‘ purpose 
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according to election.’ He does not therefore wish to say that it 
is merely God's love or hate that has guided Him. 

Hence it is better to refer the words, either directly or in- 
directly, to the choice of the nation as well as the choice of the 
founder (so Go. Gif. Liddon). But a further question still remains 
as to the use of the aorist. We may with most commentators 
still refer it to the original time when the choice was made: 
when the founders of the nations were in the womb, God chose 
one nation and rejected another because of his love and hatred. 
But it is really better to take the whole passage as corroborating the 
previous verse by an appeal to history. ‘God said the elder shall 
serve the younger, and, as the Prophet has shown, the whole of sub- 
sequent history has been an illustration of this. Jacob God has 
selected for His love; Esau He has hated: He has given his moun- 
tains for a desolation and his heritage to the jackals.’ 

hydmnoa...énionoa. There is no need to soften these words 
as some have attempted, translating ‘loved more’ and ‘loved less.’ 
They simply express what had been as a matter of fact and was 
always looked upon by the Jews as God’s attitude towards the two 
nations. So Zhanchuma, p. 32. 2 (quoted by Wetstein, ii. 438) Zu 
invenies omnes transgresstones, guas odtt Deus S. B. fuisse in Esavo. 


How very telling would be the reference to Esau and Edom an acquaint- 
ance with Jewish contemporary literature will show. Although in Deut. xxiii. 7 
it was said ‘Thou shalt not abhor an Edomite, for he is thy brother,’ later 
events had obliterated this feeling of kinship; or perhaps rather the feeling of 
relationship had exasperated the bitterness which the hostility of the two 
nations had aroused, At any rate the history is one of continuous hatred on 
both sides. Soin Ps, cxxxvii. 7 and in the Greek Esdras the burning of the 
temple is ascribed to the Edomites (see also Obadiah and Jer. xlix. 7-22). 
Two extracts from Apocryphal works will exhibit this hatred most clearly. 
In Loch \xxxix. 11-12 (p. 233, ed. Charles) the patriarchal history is 
symbolized by different animals: ‘But that white bull (Abraham) which was 
born amongst them begat a wild ass (Ishmael) and a white bull with it 
(Isaac), and the wild ass multiplied. But that bull which was born from 
him begat a black wild boar (Ksau) and a white sheep (Jacob); and that 
wild boar begat many boars, but that sheep begat twelve sheep.’ Here 
Esau is represented by the most detested of animals, the pig. So in 
Jubilees xxxvii. 22 sq. (trans. Charles) the following speech is characteristi- 
cally put into the mouth of Esau; ‘ And thou too (Jacob) dost hate me and 
my children for ever, and there is no observing the tie of brotherhood with 
thee. Hear these words which I declare unto thee: if the boar can change 
its skin and make its bristles as soft as wool: or if it can cause horns to 
sprout forth on its head like the horns of a stag or of a sheep, then I will 
observe the tie of brotherhood with thee, for since the twin male offspring 
were separated from their mother, thou hast not shown thyself a brother to 
me. And if the wolves make peace with the lambs so as not to devour or 
rob them, and if their hearts turn towards them to do good, then there will 
be peace in my heart towards thee. And if the lion becomes the friend of 
the ox, and if he is bound under one yoke with him and ploughs with him 
and makes peace with him, then I will make peace with thee. And when 
the raven becomes white as the raza (a large white bird), then I know that 
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I shall love thee and make peace with thee. Thou shalt be rooted out ana 
thy son shall be rooted out and there shall be no peace for thee.’ (See also 
Jos. Bell. Jud. 1V.iv.t, 2; Hausrath, New 7¢stament Tienes, vol. i. pp. 67, 68, 
Eng. Trawé.) 


The Divine Election. 


St. Paul has set himself to prove that there was nothing im the 
promise made to Abraham, by which God had ‘ pledged Himself to 
Israel’ (Gore, Studia Brblica, iii. 40), and bound Himself to allow all 
those who were Abraham’s descendants to inherit these promises. He 
proves this by showing that in two cases, as was recognized by the 
Jews themselves, actual descendants from Abraham had been ex- 
cluded. Hence he deduces the general principle, ‘There was from 
the first an element of inscrutable selectiveness in God’s dealings 
‘within the race of Abraham’ (Gore, #.). The inheritance of the 
promise is for those whom God chooses, and is not a necessary 
privilege of natural descent. The second point which he raises, 
that this choice is independent of human merit, he works out 
further in the following verses. 

On the main argument it is sufficient at present to notice that it 
was primarily an argumen/um ad hominem and as such was abso- 
lutely conclusive against those to whom it was addressed. The 
Jews prided themselves on being a chosen race; they prided them- 
selves especially on having been chosen while the Ishmaelites and 
the Edomites (whom they hated) had been rejected. St. Paul 
analyzes the principle on which the one race was chosen and the 
other rejected, and shows that the very same principles would 
nerfectly justify God’s action in further dealing with it. God might 
choose some of them and reject others, just as he had originally 
chosen them and not the other descendants of Abraham. 

That this idea of the Divine Election was one of the most funda- 
mental in the O.T. needs no illustration. We find it in the 
Pentateuch, as Deut. vii. 6 ‘For thou art an holy people unto the 
Lord, thy God: the Lord, thy God, hath chosen thee to be a 
peculiar people unto himself above all peoples that are on the face 
of the earth:’ in the Psalms, as Ps. cxxxv. 4 ‘For the Lord hath 
chosen Jacob unto himself, and Israel for his peculiar treasure’: in 
the Prophets, as Is. xli. 8, g ‘But thou Israel, my servant, Jacob 
whom I have chosen, the seed of Abraham my friend; thou whom 
I have taken hold of from the ends of the earth and called thee 
from the corners thereof, and said unto thee, Thou art my servant, 
I have chosen thee and not cast thee away.’ And this idea of 
Israel being the elect people of God is one of those which were 
seized and grasped most tenaciously by contemporary Jewish 
thought. But between the conception as held by St. Paul's con- 
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temporaries and the O. T. there were striking differences In the 
O. T. it is always looked upon as an act of condescension and love 
of God for Israel, it is for this reason that He redeemed them from 
bondage, and purified them from sin (Deut. vii. 8; x. 15; Is. xliv. 
21,22); although the Covenant is specified it is one which involves 
obligations on Israel (Deut. vii. 9, &c.): and the thought again and 
again recurs that Israel has thus been chosen not merely for their 
own sake but as an instrument in the hand of God, and not merely 
to exhibit the Divine power, but also for the benefit of other nations 
(Gen. xii. 3; Is. lxvi. 18, &c.). But among the Rabbis the idea of 
Election has lost all its higher side. It is looked on as a covenant 
by which God is bound and over which He seems to have no control. 
Israel and God are bound in an indissoluble marriage (Shemoth 
rabba \. 51): the holiness of Israel can never be done away with, 
even although Israel sin, it still remains Israel (Sanhedrin 55): the 
worst Israelite is not profane like the heathen (Bammzidbar rabbar4): 
no Israelite can go into Gehenna (Pesrk/a 38 a): all Israelites have 
their portion in the world to come (Sanhedrin 1), and much more 
to the same effect. (See Weber Alésyn. Theol. p. 53, &c., to whom 
are due most of the above references.) 

And this belief was shared by St. Paul’s contemporaries. ‘ The 
planting of them is rooted for ever: they shall not be plucked out 
all the days of the heaven: for the portion of the Lord and the 
inheritance of God is Israel’ (Ps. So/. xiv. 3); ‘ Blessed art thou of 
the Lord, O Israel, for evermore’ (zd. viii. 41) ; ‘ Thou didst choose 
the seed of Abraham before all the nations, and didst set thy name 
before us, O Lord: and thou wilt abide among us for ever’ (2d. ix. 
17,18). While Israel is always to enjoy the Divine mercy, sinners, 
i.e. Gentiles, are to be destroyed before the face of the Lord 
(#d. xii. 7, 8). So again in 4 Ezra, they have been selected while 
Esau has been rejected (iii. 16), And this has not been done as part 
of any larger Divine purpose ; Israel is the end of the Divine action ; 
for Israel the world was created (vi. 55); it does not in any way 
exist for the benefit of other nations, who are of no account; they 
are as spittle, as the dropping from a vessel (vi. 55, 56). More 
instances might be quoted (_/udzlees xix. 16; xxii. g; Apoc. Baruch 
xlviii. 20, 23; Ixxvii. 3), but the above are enough to illustrate the 
position St. Paul is combating. The Jew believed that his race 
was joined to God by a covenant which nothing could dissolve, 
and that he and his people alone were the centre of all God’s 
action in the creation and government of the world. 

This idea St. Paul combats. But it is important to notice how 
the whole of the O. T. conception is retained by him, but 
broadened and illuminated. Educated as a Pharisee, he had 
held the doctrine of election with the utmost tenacity. He had 
believed that his own nation had been chosen from among all the 
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kingdoms of the earth. He still holds the doctrine, but the 
Christian revelation has given a meaning to what had been a nar- 
row privilege, and might seem an arbitrary choice. His view is 
now widened. ‘The world, not Israel, is the final end of God’s 
action. This is the key to the explanation of the great difficulty 
the rejection of Israel. Already in the words that he has used 
above 9 kar’ ékdoynv mpdbeots he has shown the principle which he 
is working out. The mystery which had been hidden from the 
foundation of the world has been revealed (Rom. xvi. 26). There 
is still a Divine ékAoyn, but it is now realized that this is the result 
of a mpééects, a universal Divine purpose which had worked through 
the ages on the principle of election, which was now beginning to 
be revealed and understood, and which St.Paul will explain and 
vindicate in the chapters that follow (cf. Eph. i. 4, 113 iii, 11), 

We shall follow St. Paul in his argument as he gradually works 
it out. Meanwhile it is convenient to remember the exact point he 
has reached. He has shown that God has not been untrue to any 
promise in making a selection from among the Israel of his own 
day; He is only acting on the principle He followed in selecting 
the Israelites and rejecting the Edomites and Ishmaelites. By the 

introduction of the phrase # kar’ ékhoyjy mpddeous St. Paul has also 
suggested the lines on which his argument will proceed, | 


THE REJECTION OF ISRAEL NOT INCONSISTENT 
WITH THE DIVINE JUSTICE. 


IX. 14-29. But secondly it may be urged: ‘ Surely then 
God is unjust. No, if you turn to the Scriptures you will 
see that He has the right to confer His favours on whom He 
will (as He did on Moses) or to withhold them (as He did 
from Pharaoh) (vv. 14-18). 

[f it ts further urged, Why blame me if I like Pharaoh 
reject God's offer, and thus fulfil Hits will? I reply, It ts 
your part not to cavil but to submit. The creature may not 
complain against the Creator, any more than the vessel 
against the potter (vv. 19-21). Still less when God’s purpose 
has been so beneficent, and that to a body so mixed as this 
Christian Church of ours, chosen not only from the Fews but 
also from the Gentiles (vv. 22-24) ;—as tndeed was foretold 


(vv. 25-29). 
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“But there is a second objection which may be raised. ‘If 
what you say is true that God rejects one and accepts another 
apart from either privilege of birth or human merit, is not His 
conduct arbitrary and unjust?’ What answer shall we make to 
this? Surely there is no injustice with God. Heaven forbid that 
[should say so. Iam only laying down clearly the absolute character 
of the Divine sovereignty. ' The Scripture has shown us clearly 
the principles of Divine action in two typical and opposed incidents: 
that of Moses exhibiting the Divine grace, that of Pharaoh ex- 
hibiting the Divine severity. Take the case of Moses. When he 
demanded a sign of the Divine favour, the Lord said (Ex. xxxiii. 
17-19) ‘Thou hast found grace in my sight, and I know thee by 
name ...I will make all my goodness pass before thee ; I will be 
gracious to whom I will be gracious, and will show mercy on 
whom I will show mercy.’ * These words imply that grace comes 
to man not because he is determined to attain it, not because he 
exerts himself for it as an athlete in the races, but because he has 
found favour in God’s sight, and God shows mercy towards him: 
they prove in fact the perfect spontaneousness of God’s action. 
™ So in the case of Pharaoh. The Scripture (in Ex. ix. 16) tells us 
that at the time of the plagues of Egypt these words were ad- 
dressed to him: ‘I have given thee thy position and place, that 
I may show forth in thee my power, and that my name might be 
declared in all the earth.’ * Those very Scriptures then to which 
you Jews so often and so confidently appeal, show the absolute 
character of God’s dealings with men. Both the bestowal of mercy 
or favour and the hardening of the human heart depend alike upon 
the Divine will. 

* But this leads to a third objection. If man’s destiny be 
simply the result of God’s purpose, if his hardness of heart is 
a state which God Himself causes, why does God find fault? His 
will is being accomplished. There is no resistance being offered. 
Obedience or disobedience is equally the result of His purpose. 
*°Such questions should never be asked. Consider what is in- 
volved in your position as man. A man’s relation to God is such 
that whatever God does the man has no right to complain or object 
or reply. The Scriptures have again and again represented the 
relation of God to man under the image of a potter and the 
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vessels that he makes. Can you conceive (to use the words of 
the prophet Isaiah) the vessel saying to its maker: ‘Why did you 
make me thus?’ *! The potter has complete control over the lump 
of clay with which he works, he can make of it one vessel for an 
honourable purpose, another for a dishonourable purpose. This 
exactly expresses the relation of man to his Maker. God has 
made man, made him from the dust of the earth. He has as 
absolute control over His creature as the potter has. No man 
before Him has any right, or can complain of injustice. He is 
absolutely in God’s hands. ™ This is God’s sovereignty; even 
if He had been arbitrary we could not complain. But what 
becomes of your talk of injustice when you consider how He has 
acted? Although a righteous God would desire to exhibit the 
Divine power and wrath in a world of sin; even though He were 
dealing with those who were fit objects of His wrath and had 
become fitted for destruction; yet He bore with them, full of long- 
suffering for them, *and with the purpose of showing all the wealth 
of His glory on those who are vessels deserving His mercy, whom 
as we have already shown He has prepared even from the 
beginning, **a mercy all the greater when it is remembered that 
we whom He has called for these privileges are chosen not only 
from the Jews, but also from the Gentiles, Gentiles who were 
bound to Him by no covenant. Surely then there has been no 
injustice but only mercy. 

* And remember finally that this Divine plan of which you 
complain is just what the prophets foretold. They prophesied the 
calling of the Gentiles. Hosea (i. 10, and ii. 23) described how 
those who were not within the covenant should be brought into it, 
and called by the very name of the Jews under the old Covenant, 
‘the people of God,’ ‘the beloved of the Lord,’ ‘the sons of the 
living God.’ ™ And this wherever throughout the whole world 
they had been placed in the contemptuous position of being, as he 
expressed it, ‘no people.’ ® Equally do we find the rejection of 
\srael—all but a remnant of it—foretold. Isaiah (x. 22) stated, 
‘Even though the number of the children of Israel be as the sand 
of the seashore, yet it is only a remnant that shall be saved, * for 
a sharp and decisive sentence will the Lord execute upon the earth. 
® And similarly in an earlier chapter (i. 9) he had foretold the com- 
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plete destruction of Israel with the exception of a small remnant: 
‘Unless the Lord of Sabaoth had left us a seed, we should have 
been as Sodom, and we should have been like unto Gomorrah.’ 


14-29. St. Paul now states for the purpose of refutation a 
possible objection. He has just shown that God chooses men 
independently of their works according to His own free determina- 
tion, and the deduction is implied that He is free to choose or 
reject members of the chosen race. The objection which may be 
raised is, ‘if what you say is true, God is unjust,’ and the argument 
would probably be continued, ‘we know God is not unjust, theres 
fore the principles laid down are not true.’ In answer, St. Paul 
shows that they cannot be unjust or inconsistent with God’s action, 
for they are exactly those which God has declared to be His in those 
very Scriptures on which the Jews with whom St. Paul is arguing 
would especially rely. 

14. ti ody épodpev; see on iii. g, a very similar passage: el d¢ 9 
adixia nudy Geov Stxatoovyny cuvicrnos, Ti epovtpev; pun Adixos 6 Oeds 
6 emepwv ry opynv; ... py yevorro, The expression is used as 
always to introduce an objection which is stated only to be 
refuted. 

uy: implying that a negative answer may be expected, as in 
the instance just. quoted. 

wapite Geo, Cf. ii. rm ob ydp ¢oTt mpecwmodnia mapa rH Oeg 
Eph. vi. 9; Prov. viii. 30, of Wisdom dwelling with God, guy» 
map avt@ apudfovca. 

ph yévotro, Cf. iii. 4. The expression is generally used as here 
to express St. Paul’s horror at an objection ‘which he has stated 
for the purpose of refutation and which is blasphemous in itself or 
one that his opponent would think to be such.’ 

15-19. According to Origen, followed by many Fathers and 
some few modern commentators, the section vv. 15-19 contains 
not St. Paul’s own words, but a continuation of the objection put 
into the mouth of his opponent, finally to be refuted by the 
indignant disclaimer of ver. 20. Such a construction which was 
adopted in the interest of free-will is quite contrary to the structure 
of the sentence and of the argument. In every case in which py 
yévore occurs it is followed by an answer to the objection direct or 
indirect. Moreover if this had been the construction the inter- 
rogative sentence would not have been introduced by the particle 
un expecting a negative answer, but would have been in a form 
which would suggest an affirmative reply. 

15, Tt yop Mwoy Adyes. The ydp explains and justifies the 
strong denial contained in pu) yévorro, Too much stress must not 
ve laid on the emphasis given to the name by its position; yet it 1s 
obvious that the instance chosen adds considerably to the strength 
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of the argument. Moses, if any one, might be considered to have 
deserved God’s mercy, and the name of Moses would be that most 
respected by St. Paul’s opponents. A¢ye: without a nominative for 
Qcds Aéyes is a common idiom in quotations (cf. Rom. xv. 10; 
Gal. iii. 16; Eph. iv. 8; v. 14). 

éXeqow éy ay eed, Kt: ‘I will have mercy on whomsoever 
I have mercy.’ The emphasis is on the éy dv, and the words are 
quoted to mean that as it is God who has made the offer of salva- 
tion to men, it is for Him to choose who are to be the recipients i 
His grace, and not for man to dictate to Him. The quotation is 
from the LXX of Ex. xxxiii. 1g which is accurately reproduced. 
It is a fairly accurate translation of the original, there being only 
a slight change in the tenses. The Hebrew is ‘I am gracious to 
whom I will be gracious,’ the LXX ‘I will be gracious to whom- 
soever I am gracious.’ But St. Paul uses the words with a some- 
what different emphasis. Moses had said, ‘ Show me, I pray thee, 
thy glory.” And He said, ‘I will make all my goodness pass before 
thee, and will proclaim the name of the Lord before thee: and 
I will be gracious to whom I will be gracious, and will show mercy 
on whom I will show mercy.’ The point of the words in the 
original context is rather the certainty of the Divine grace for those 
whom God has selected ; the point which St. Paul wishes to prove 
is the independence and freedom of the Divine choice. 

€\ejow... oixtetpjow. The difference between these words 
seems to be something the same as that between Avy and dédvyy in 
ver, 2. The first meaning ‘compassion,’ the second ‘distress’ or 
‘pain,’ such as expresses itself in outward manifestation. (Cf. 
Godet, ad loc.) 

16. dpa ody introduces as an inference from the special instance 
given the general principle of God’s method of action. Cf. ver. 8 
Tour €or, Ver. II iva, where the logical method in each case is the 
same although the form of expression is different. 

Tod Gedovtos, k.t.4. ‘God's mercy is in the power not of tigedadt 
desire or human effort, but of the Divine compassion itself.’ The geni- 
tives are dependent on the idea of mercy deduced from the previous 
verse. With @€dovros may be compared Jo. i. 13, 13 @xev avrois 
éEovatay réxva Ceod yevéerOar... ot ovx €& aivarwy, ovde é&x OeAnparos 
capkés, ovde ék OeAnuaros avdpds, GAN’ é€« Ceor éyerrnOncavy. The meta- 
phor of tod tpéxovtos is a favourite one with St. Paul (1 Cor. ix. 
24, 26; Phil. ii. 16; Gal. ii. 2; v. 7). 

In wv. 7-13 St. Paul might seem to be dealing with families or 
grouvs of people; here however he is distinctly dealing with in- 
dividuals and lays down the principle that God’s grace does not 
necessarily depend upon anything but God’s will. ‘Not that 
I have not reasons to do it, but that I need not, in distributing of 
mercies which have no foundation in the merits of men, render 
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any other reason or motive but mine own will, whereby I may do 
what I will with mine own. Hammond, 

The MSS. vary curiously in the orthography of éAcéw, éredw. In ver. 16 
RABDEFG support éAcdw (éreHvros), BEK &e. ércéw (€A€obvTos) ; in 
ver. 18 the position is reversed, éA\edw (é€@) having only DFG in its 
favour; in Jude 22 éAedw (éAeare) is supported by NB alone. See WH. 
Introd. ii, App. p. 166. 


17. Adyes yap 4 ypady: ‘and as an additional proof showing 
that the principle just enunciated (in ver. 16) is true not merely in 
an instance of God’s mercy, but also of His severity, take the 
language which the Scripture tells us was addressed to Pharaoh.’ 
On the form of quotation cf. Gal. iii. 8, 22; there was probably no 
reason for the change of expression from ver. 15; both were well- 
known forms used in quoting the O. T. and both could be used 
indifferently. 

te Sapa. The selection of Moses suggested as a natural 
contrast that of his antagonist Pharaoh. In God’s dealings with 
these two individuals, St. Paul finds examples of His dealings with 
the two main classes of mankind. 

eis adté robo, x... : taken with considerable variations, which in 
some cases seem to approach the Hebrew, from the LXX of Ex. ix. 
16 (see below). The quotation is taken from the words which Moses 
was directed to address to Pharaoh after the sixth plague, that of 
boils. ‘For now I had put forth my hand and smitten thee and 
thy people with pestilence, and thou hadst been cut off from the 
earth; but in very deed for this cause have I made thee to stand, 
for to show thee my power, and that my name may be declared 
throughout all the earth. The words in the original mean that 
God has prevented Pharaoh from being slain by the boils in order 
that He might more completely exhibit His power; St. Paul by 
slightly changing the lancuage generalizes the statement and 
applies the words to the whole appearance of Pharaoh in the field 
of history. Just as the career of Moses exhibits the Divine mercy, 
so the career of Pharaoh exhibits the Divine severity, and in both 
cases the absolute sovereignty of God is vindicated. 

éfyyeipa : ‘1 have raised thee up, placed thee in the field of 
history. There are two main interpretations of this word pos- 
sible. (1) It has been taken to mean, ‘I have raised thee up 
from sickness,’ so Gif. and others, ‘I have preserved thee and not 
taken thy life as I might have done.’ This is in all probability the 
meaning of the original Hebrew ‘I made thee to stand,’ and 
certainly that of the LXX, which paraphrases the words dcernpyOys. 
It is supported also by a reading in the Hexapla dernpnoad ce, by the 
Targum of Onkelos Sustinud te uf ostenderem tibt, and the Arabic 
Ze reservavi ut osienderem tibt. Although cf£eyeipew does not seem 
to occur in this sense, it is used g Cor. vi. 14 of resurrection from 
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the dead, and the simple verb éyefpew in James v. 15 means ‘ rais- 
ing from sickness.’ The words may possibly therefore have this 
sense, but the passage as quoted by St. Paul could not be so inter- 
preted. Setting aside the fact that he probably altered the reading 
of the LXX purposely, as the words occur here without any allusion 
to the previous sickness, the passage would be meaningless unless 
reference were made to the original, and would not justify the 
deduction drawn from it dy 8€ Oedee axAnpvves. 

(2) The correct interpretation (so Calv. Beng. Beyschlag Go. 
Mey. Weiss. Lijs. Gore) is therefore one which makes St. Paul 
generalize the idea of the previous passage, and this is in accord- 
ance with the almost technical meaning of the verb c£eyepey in the 
LXX. It is used of God calling up the actors on the stage of > 
history. So of the Chaldaeans Hab. i. 6 didre idod eya efeyeipw rovs 
XadSaious : Of a shepherd for the people Zech. xi. 16 didrt idov eya 
efeyeipw moeva emt tiv yyv: of a great nation and kings Jer. xxvii. 
41 dod Aads Epyeras awd Boppa, kat EOves péya kai Baoreis woddoi 
eLeyepOnaovra am éoydrov ths ys. This interpretation seems to be 
supported by the Samaritan Version, sdszs/ere te fect, and cer- 
tainly by the Syriac, 0d td fe constitut set ostenderem; and it ex- 
presses just the idea which the context demands, that God had 
declared that Pharaoh’s position was owing to His sovereign will 
and pleasure—in order to carry out His Divine purpose and plan. 

The interpretation which makes efeyeipecy mean ‘ call into being,’ 
‘create, has no support in the usage of the word, although not 
mconsistent with the context; and ‘to rouse to anger’ (Aug. de 
W. Fri. &c.) would require some object such as @upéy, as in 
2 Macc. xiii. 4. 


The readings of the Latin Versions are as follows: Quita in hoc ipsum 
excttavi te, def, Vulg.; guia ad hoc ipsum te suscttavi, Orig.-lat.; guia in 
hoc ipsum excitavi te suscitavt te, g; qutain hoc ipsum te servavi, Ambrstr., 
who adds alti codices sic habent, ad hoc te suscttavt. Stve serwavi sive 
suscitavt unus est SENSUS. 

The reading of the LXX is wal évexev rovrou &ernpndns iva évdeigepat ev 
got Thy icxdy pou, Kal dmws Kayyerp 7d dvoud pou év méoy TH yp. St. Paul’s 
variations are interesting. 

(1) «eis avrd rodro is certainly a better and more emphatic representation 
of the Hebrew than the somewhat weak rovrou évexev, The expression is 
characteristically Pauline (Rom. xiii. 6; 2 Cor. v. §; Eph. vi. 18, 22; 
Col. iv. 8). 

(2) één-yeipa ce represents better than the LXX the grammar of the Hebrew, 
‘I made thee to stand,’ but not the sense. The variants of the Hexapla 
(S:ernpyoa) and other versions suggest that a more literal translation was in 
existence, but the word was very probably St. Paul’s own choice, selected to 
bring out more emphatically the meaning of the passage as he understood it. 

(3) évdeigwuor év aot. St. Paul here follows the incorrect translation of 
the LXX. ‘The Hebrew gives as the purpose of God’s action that Pharaoh 
may know God’s power, and as a further consequence that God’s name may 
be known in the world. The LXX assimilates the first clause to the second 
and gives it a similar meaning. 
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(4) ras... 5nrws. Here St. Paul obliterates the distinction which the 
LXX (followiag the Hebrew) had made of fva... &mas. But this alteration 
was only a natural result of the change in the LXX itself, by which the twe 
clauses had become coordinate in thought. 

(5) For dvvayw the LXX reads loxvv. The reading of St. Paul appears 
as a variant in the Hexapla. 


18. dpa odv. Just as ver. 16 sums up the argument of the first part 
of this paragraph, so this verse sums up the argument as it has 
been amplified and expounded by the additional example. 

oxAnpiver: ‘hardens’; the word is suggested by the narrative of. 
Exodus from which the former quotation is taken (Ex. iv. 21; vii. 
3; IX. 12; X. 20, 27; xi.10; xiv. 4, 8, 17) and it must be translated in 
accordance with the O. T. usage, without any attempt at softening 
er evading its natural meaning. 


The Divine Sovereignty in the Old Testament. 


A second objection is answered and a second step in the argu- 
ment laid down. God is not unjust if He select one man or one 
nation for a high purpose and another for a low purpose, one man 
for His mercy and another for His anger. As is shown by the 
Scriptures, He has absolute freedom in the exercise of His Divine 
sovereignty. St. Paul is arguing against a definite opponent, 
a typical Jew, and he argues from premises the validity of which 
chat Jew must admit, namely, the conception of God contained in 
the O. T. There this is clearly laid down—the absolute sove- 
reignty of God, that is to say, His power and His right to dispose 
the course of human actions as He will. He might select Israel 
for a high office, and Edom for a degraded part: He might 
select Moses as an example of His mercy, Pharaoh as an example 
of His anger. If this be granted He may (on grounds which the 
Jew must admit), if He will, select some Jews and some Gentiles 
for the high purpose of being members of His Messianic kingdom, 
while He rejects to an inferior part the mass of the chosen people. 

This is St. Paul’s argument. Hence there is no necessity for 
softening (as some have attempted to do) the apparently harsh 
expression of ver. 18, ‘whom He will He hardeneth.’ St. Paul 
says no more than he had said in i. 20-28, where he described the 
final wickedness of the world as in a sense the result of the Divine 
action. In both passages he is isolating one side of the Divine 
action; and in making theological deductions from his language 
these passages must be balanced by others which imply the Divine 
love and human freedom. It will be necessary to do this at the 
close of the discussion. At present we must be content with 
St. Paul’s conclusion, that God as sovereign has the absolute right 
and power of disposing of men’s lives as He will. 
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We must not soften the passage. On the other hand, we must 
not read into it more than it contains: as, for example, Calvin 
does. He imports various extraneous ideas, that St. Paul speaks 
of election to salvation and of reprobation to death, that men 
were created that they might perish, that God’s action not only | 
might be but was arbitrary: Hoc enim vult efficere apud nos, ut 
tn ea quae apparel inter electos et reprobos diversttate, mens nostra 
contenta sit quod tta visum fuertt Deo, alios tlluminare in salutem, 
alios tn mortem excaecare...Corruit ergo frivolum illud effugium quod 
de praescientia Scholastict habent, Neque enim praevidert ruinam im- 
piorum a Domino Paulus tradit, sed etus consilio et voluntate ordinart, 
quemadmodum et Solomo docet, non modo praecognitum futsse impiorum 
interitum, sed impios tpsos futsse destinaio creatos ui perirent. 

The Apostle says nothing about eternal life or death. He says 
nothing about the principles upon which God does act; he never 
says that His action ‘¢ arbitrary (he will prove eventually that it 
is not so), but only that if it be na Jew who accepts the Scripture 
has any right to complain. He never says or implies that Goa 
1as created man for the purpose of his damnation. What he does 
say is that in His government of the world God reserves to Him- 
self perfect freedom of dealing with man on His own conditions 
and not on man’s. So Gore, op. ctf. p. 40, sums up the argument: 
‘God always revealed Himself as retaining His liberty of choice, 
as refusing to tie Himself, as selecting the historic examples of 
His hardening judgement and His compassionate good will, so as 
to baffle all attempts on our part to create His vocations by our 
own efforts, or anticipate the persons whom He will use for His 
purposes of mercy or of judgement.’ 


19. épets prot ody. Hardly are the last words éy 8¢ 6édes oxdy- 

povee out of St. Paul’s mouth than he imagines his opponent in 
controversy catching at an objection, and he at once takes it up and 
forestalls him. By substituting this phrase for the more usual 
ti ovyv épovpev, St. Paul seems to identify himself less with his 
opponent’s objection. 


pot ovv is the reading of N* ABH, Orig. 1/3 Jo.-Damase.; od» pot of the 
TR. is supported by DEF GKL &c., Vulg. Boh., Orig. 3/3 and Orig.-lat. 
Chrys. Thdrt. It is the substitution of the more usual order. 


vi éru péuserat: ‘why considering that it is God who hardens 
me does He still find fault?’ Why does he first produce a 
position of disobedience to His will, and then blame me for falling 
into it? The és implies that a changed condition has been pro- 
duced which makes the continuation of the previous results sur- 
prising. So Rom. iil. 7 ef d€ 9 dAyOea rod Geod ev TH cup Wevopars 
tnepiosevoev eis tny dd€av airod, ri ert xdyd® os dpaprwodds xplvopas; 
Rom. vi. 8 oirwwes dmeOdvoper tH dyaprig, was ére (hooper dy adT® ; 
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vi im péuderas is read by TR. and RV. with NA K LP &c., Vulg. Syrr. 
Bok., and many Fathers. BD EF G, Orig.-lat. Hieron. insert ody after zi. 
Bovdkypare, which occurs in only two other passages in the N. T. 
(Acts xxvii. 43; 1 Pet. iv. 3) seems to be substituted for the 
ordinary word 6éAnua as implying more definitely the deliberate 
purpose of God. 

dvOgornxe. Perfect with present sense; cf. Rom. xiii. 2 dcre 
6 avriracodpevos TH eLovoia ty Tov Ocod dSiatayy avOéornxerv, Winer, 
§ xl. 4, p. 342, E. T. The meaning is not: ‘who is able to 
resist, but ‘what man is there who is resisting God’s will?’ There 
is no resistance being offered by the man who disobeys; he is only 
doing what God has willed that he should do. 

20. & dvOpwre. The form in which St. Paul answers this question 
is rhetorical, but it is incorrect to say that he refuses to argue. 
The answer he gives, while administering a severe rebuke to his 
opponent, contains also a logical refutation. He reminds him 
that the real relation of every man to God (hence & dvépwze) is 
that of created to Creator, and hence not only has he no right 
to complain, but also God has the Creator’s right to do what He 
will with those whom He has Himself moulded and fashioned. 

pevodvye : ‘nay rather,’ a strong correction. The word seems 
to belong almost exclusively to N. T. Greek, and would be impossible 
at the beginning of a sentence in classical Greek. Cf. Rom. x. 18; 
Phil. iii. 8; but probably not Luke xi. 28. 

& dvOpwre pevodyye is read by NAB (but B om. ye as in Phil. iii. 8), 
Orig. 1/4 Jo.-Damasc.; pevodrvye is omitted by DFG, defg Vulg,, 
Orig.-lat., and inserted before ® dv@pwne by N° D°K LP and later MSS., 
Orig. 3/4, Chrys. Theod.-mops Thdrt. &c. The same MSS. (F Gdfg) and 
Orig.-lat. omit the word again in x. 18, and in Phil. iiii8 BDEFGKL 
and other authorities read pév ody alone. The expression was omitted as 


unusual by many copyists, and when restored in the margin crept into 
a different position in the verse. . 


ph) épet 1d wAdopa, x.t.A. The conception of the absolute power 
of the Creator over His creatures as represented by the power of 
the potter over his clay was a well-known O. T. idea which 
St. Paul shared with his opponent and to which therefore he could 
appeal with confidence. Both the idea and the language are bor- 
rowed from Is. xlv. 8-10 eyo eis Kiptos 6 xrious oe? muioy Bédroy 
KareokeVaca ws mnAdv KEepapews... pH epet 6 MNADS TO Kepaper Ti 
motcis, OTe ovK epydtn ovde Exes xEipas; jury amroKpiOnoerar TO mWAGO pA 
mpos TOV whacavra avré* and Is, xxix. 16 ody ws 6 mNAds TOD KEpa- 
pews AoyicOnocobe; py) Epet TO TWAdopa TO TAdoarTet aitd Od ov pE 
émiacas; 4 7d moinua TO moujcavte OV cuveras pe emoinoas; Cf. also 
Is. Ixiv. 8; Jer. xviii. 6 ; Eccles. xxxvi. [xxxiii.] 13° 

21. 4 odk éxet éfouolay: ‘if you do not accept this you will be 
compelled to confess that the potter has not complete control over 
his clay—an absurd idea.’ The unusual position of rod andod, which 
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should of course be taken with ¢fovciay, is intended to emphasize 
the contrast between xepayevs and mndds, as suggesting the true 
relations of man and God. , 

dupaparos: ‘the lump of clay.’ Cf. Rom. xi. 16; 1 Cor. v. 6, 7; 
Gal. v.9. The exact point to which this metaphor is to be pressed 
may be doubtful, and it must always be balanced by language used 
elsewhere in St. Paul’s Epistles; but it is impossible to argue that 
there is no idea of creation implied: the potter is represented not 
merely as adapting for this or that purpose a vessel already made, 
but as making out of a mass of shapeless material one to which he 
gives a character and form adapted for different uses, some 
honourable, some dishonourable. ; 

& pev eis tity oKedos, «7.A.: cf. Wisd. xv. 7 (see below): 
2 Tim. ii, 20 €v peyddn S€ olkia ok fats povoy oxetn xpvoa kal 
dpyupa, dAXd kal EvAwa kal dotpdxwa, Kai d pev eis Tiuny, 4 O€ eis dripiay. 
But there the side of human responsibility is emphasized, éav ody tes 
exxaddpn €avtdy amd rovTwv, éotat oKevos cis TYULNY, K.TA. 

The point of the argument is clear. Is there any injustice if 
God has first hardened Pharaoh’s heart and then condemned him, 
if Israel is rejected and then blamed for being rejected? —The answer 
is twofold. In vv. 19g—21 God's conduct is shown to be right under 
all circumstances. In vv. 22 sq. it is explained or perhaps rather 
hinted that He has a beneficent purpose in view. In vv. 19-a1 
St. Paul shows that for God to be unjust is impossible. As He has 
made man, man is absolutely in His power. Just as we do not 
consider the potter blameable if he makes a vessel for a dishonour- 
able purpose, so we must not consider God unjust if He chooses to 
make a man like Pharaoh for a dishonourable part in history. Post- 
guam demonstratum est, Deum tla egisse, demonstratum etiam est omnt- 
bus, gut Most credunt, eum convenienter suae tustitiae egisse. Wetstein. 

As in iii. § St. Paul brings the argument back to the absolute 
fact of God’s justice, so here he ends with the absolute fact of 
God’s power and right. God had not (as the Apostle will show) 
acted arbitrarily, but if He had done so what was man that he 
should complain? 7 

22. ei Sé Oehwy 6 Oeds, x.7.A.: ‘but if God, &c., what will you say 
then?’ like our English idiom ‘ What and if’? There is no apo- 
dosis to the sentence, but the construction, although grammatically 
incomplete, is by no means unusual: cf. Jo. vi. 61, 62 rovro buas 
oxavdadife ; €dv ouv Gewpnte tov viov rov avOpamov avaBaivovta dmov 
qv to mpdrepov; Acts Xxili. g ovdév Kaxdy evpicxopev ev To avOpare 
_ tour@’ ef Sé mvedua eAdAnoey ait@ fh dyyedos; Luke xix. 41, 42 kal os 
— Byyioe, av riv rédAw exdavoev én’ aiti éywv Ste Ei €yvas €v TH Hepa 
ravtn kal at ta mpos eipyyny. There is no difficulty (as Oltramare 
seems to think) in the length of the sentence. Ali other con- 
structions, such ag an attempt to find an apodosis in «si ive 


oe 
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yropion, in obs Kat éxddeoev; OF even in ver. 31 ri ody cpodpey, are 
needlessly harsh and unreal. 

The 8€ (which differs from ov»: cf. Jo. vi. 62; Acts xxili. 9), 
although not introducing a strong opposition to the previous 
sentence, implies a change of thought. Enough has been said to 
preserve the independence of the Divine will, and St. Paul suggests 
another aspect of the question, which will be expounded more 
fully later ;—one not in any way opposed to the freedom of the 
Divine action, but showing as a matter of fact how this freedom 
has been exhibited. ‘But if God, notwithstanding His Divine 
sovereignty, has in His actual dealings with mankind shown such 
unexpected mercy, what becomes of your complaints of injustice ?’ 

6€\wv. There has been much discussion as to whether this 
should be translated ‘because God wishes,’ or ‘although God 
wishes.’ (1) In the former case (so de W. and most commenta- 
tors) the words mean, ‘God because He wishes to show the 
terrible character of His wrath restrains His hands, until, as in the 
case of Pharaoh, He exhibits His power by a terrible overthrow. 
He hardened Pharaoh’s heart in order that the judgement might 
be more terrible.’ (2) In the latter case (Mey.-W. Go. Lips. 
Gif.), ‘God, although His righteous anger might naturally lead to 
His making His power known, has through His kindness delayed 
and borne with those who had become objects that deserved His 
wrath.’ That this is correct is shown by the words év modAj paxpo- 
Ovzia, which are quite inconsistent with the former interpretation, 
and by the similar passage Rom. ii. 4, where it is distinctly stated 
TO xpnoTdv rod Geod eis perdvoay oe aye. Even if St. Paul occa- 
sionally contradicts himself, that is no reason for making him do so 
unnecessarily. As Liddon says the three points added in this 
sentence, the natural wrath of God against sin and the violation of 
His law, the fact that the objects of His compassici: were oxevy 
opyijs, and that they were fitted for destruction, all intensify the 
difficulty of the Divine restraint. 

évdeigacbar thy Spyhy Kal yvwpicat 7d Suvardv adrod are reminis- 
cences of the language used in the case of Pharaoh, évdciEwpa ep 
gol tiv Svvapuiv pov. 

axedn dpyis: ‘ vessels which deserve God’s anger’; the image of 
the previous verse is continued. The translation ‘destined for 
God’s anger’ would require cxewn eis dpynv: and the change of con- 
struction from the previous verse must be intentional. 

kaTypticpeva eis dmddevav: ‘prepared for destruction.” The 
construction is purposely different from that of the corresponding 
words 4 mpoyrtoipacer. St. Paul does not say ‘whom God pre- 
pared for destruction’ (Mey.), although in a sense at any rate he 
could have done so (ver. 18 and i. 24, &c.), for that would conflict 
with the argument or the sentence; nor does he say that they 
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had fitted themselves for destruction (Chrys. Theoph. Oecum 
Grotius Beng.), although, as the argument in chap. x shows, he 
could have done so, for this would have been to impair the con- 
ception of God’s freedom of action which at present he wishes to 
emphasize; but he says just what is necessary for his immediate 
purpose—they were fitted for eternal destruction (déAea opp. to 
cernmpia) That is the point to which he wishes to attract our 
attention. 

23. xal tva yywpion. These words further develop and explain 
God’s action so as to silence any objection. St. Paul states that 
God has not only shown great long-suffering in bearing with those 
fitted for destruction, but has done so in order to be able to show 
mercy to those whom He has called: the xaé therefore couples wa 
yvopion in thought with ev rodAy uaxpodvpia. St. Paul is no longer 
(see ver. 24) confining himself to the special case of Pharaoh, 
although he still remembers it, as his language shows, but he is 
considering the whole of God's dealings with the unbelieving Jews, 
and is laying down the principles which will afterwards be worked 
out in full—that the Jews had deserved God’s wrath, but that He 
had borne with them with great long-suffering both for their own 
sakes and for the ultimate good of His Church. In these verses, as 
in the expression 9 kar’ éxAoyiy mpddeois, St. Paul is in fact hinting 
at the course of the future argument, and in that connexion they 
must be understood. 


On the exact construction of these words there has been great variety of 
opinion, and it may be convenient to mention some divergent views. 
(1) WH. on the authority of B, several minuscules, Vulg. Boh. Sah., Orig.-lat. 
3/3 omit xai. This makes the ‘construction simpler, but probably for that very 
reason should be rejected. A reviser or person quoting would naturally omit 
«ai: it is difficult to understand why it should be inserted: moreover on such 
@ poi... 26 this the authority of versions is slighter, since to omit a pleonastic «ai 

would come within the ordinary latitude of interpretation necessary for their 
purpose. There is Son.2 resemblance to xvi. 27. In both cases we find the 
same MS. supporting a reading which we should like to accept, but which 
has much the appearance of being an obvious correction. (2) Calv. Grot. 
de W. Alf. and others make xal couple @éAwy and iva yvropiop. But 
this obliges us to take @éAow ... évdcifac0a as expressing the purpose 
of the sentence which is both impossible Greek and gives a meaning 
inconsistent with paxpobvpig. (3) Fri. Beyschlag and others couple iva 
yvopion and els dmwAcav; but this is to read an idea of purpose into 
KaTHpTio neva which it does not here possess. (4) To make kal wa 
give the apodosis of the sentence «i de Hveyeen Se Ewald, &c.), or to 
create a second sentence repeating el, wal ei Wa. . (supposing a second 
ellipse), or to find a verb hidden in éxddecer, supposing that St. Paul meant 
to write kal ci iva yywpion ... éxddeoev but changed the construction and put 
the verb into a relative sentence (Go. Oltramare); all these are quite im- 
possible and quite unnecessary constructions, 


rév whodrov, x.1.A.: cf. ii. 4; Eph, iii. 16 xara rd wdodros ris dd£qs 
abros. 
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& mponroipacey elg Séfay: the best commentary on these words 
is Rom. viii. 28-30. 
We may note the very striking use made of this metaphor of the potter's 
wheel and the cup by Browning, Radbéé ben Ezra, xxvi-xxxil. We may 
especially illustrate the words & mponroiyacer els ddfay. 


But I need now as then, 
Thee, God, who mouldest men; 


So take and use thy work! 
Amend what flaws may lurk, 

What strain o’ the stuff, what warpings past the aim | 
My times be in Thy hand! 
Perfect the cup as planned! 

Let age approve of youth, and death complete the same! 


24. obs kai éxddecev Has: ‘even us whom He has called.’ 
The ovs is attracted into the gender of nas. The relative clause 
gives an additional fact in a manner not unusual with St. Paul. 
Rom. i. 6 é ols eore xai tyecis: 2 Tim. i. 10 Gericavros 8€ Conv eal 
apbapotay 86a rod edayyeXiou, eis & éréOny eyo xnpv& The calling of the 
Gentiles is introduced not because it was a difficulty St. Paul was 
discussing, but because, as he shows afterwards, the calling of the 
Gentiles had come through the rejection of the Jews. 

There have been two main lines of interpretation of the above 
three verses. (1) According to the one taken above they modify 
and soften the apparent harshness of the preceding passage (19-31). 
That this is the right view is shown by the exegetical con- 
siderations given above, and by the drift of the argument which 
culminating as it does in a reference to the elect clearly implies 
some mitigation in the severity of the Divine power as it has been 
described. (2) The second view would make the words of ver. 22 
continue and emphasize this severity of tone: ‘ And even if God has 
borne with the reprobate for a time only in order to exhibit more 
clearly the terror of His wrath, and in order to reveal His mercy 
to the elect, even then what right have you—man that you are— 
to complain?’ Cf. Calvin: Ea sz dominus ad aliquod tempus patienter 
sustinel ... ad demonstranda suae severitahis tudicta...ad viriutem 
suam tllustrandam,...praeterea quo inde notior fiat et clarius elucescal 
suae in electos misericordiae amplitudo: guid in hac dispensatione 
misertcordiae dignum ? 

25. 6s xai:; ‘and this point, the rejection of the Jews and the 
calling of the Gentiles, is foretold by the prophet.’ St. Paul now 
proceeds to give additional force to his argument by a series of 
quotations from the O. T., which are added as a sort of appendix 
to the first main section of his argument 

naddow ... Hyamnpévny—quoted from the LXX of Hosea ii. 23 
with some alterations. In the original passage the words refer 
to the ten tribes. A son and daughter of Hosea are named Lo- 
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ammi, ‘not a people’ and Lo-ruhamah, ‘without mercy,’ to signify 
the fallen condition of the ten tribes; and Hosea prophesies their 
restoration (cf. Hosea i. 6, 8, 9). St. Paul applies the principle 
which underlies these words, that God can take into His covenant 
those who were previously cut off from it, to the calling of the 
Gentiles. A similar interpretation of the verse was held by the 
Rabbis. Pesachim viii. f. Dixtt R. Eliezer: Non alia de causa in 
exilium et captivitatem mistt Deus S. B. Israelem inter nationes, nisi 
ut facerent multos proselytos S. D. Oseae ii. 25 (23) ef seram eam 
mihi in terram. Numquid homo seminat salum nist ut colligat 
multos coros triticiP Wetstein. 


The LXX reads tAchow riv ob« hrennévny, wat tpd 7Q ob AAP pow Aads pow 
el ov, but for the first clause which agrees with the Hebrew the Vatican 
substitutes dyarnow tiv ov« Hyannpévnv. St. Paul inverts the order of the 
clauses, so that the reference to rév ob Aady pov, which seems particularly to 
suit the Gentiles, comes first, and for ép@ substitutes «adéom which naturally 
crept in from the éxdAecev of the previous verse, and changes the construc- 
tion of the clause to suit the new word. In the second clause St. Paul seems 
to have used a text containing the reading of the Vatican MS., for the latter 
can hardly have been altered to harmonize with him. St. Peter makes use of 
the passage with the reading of the majority of MSS.: of woré ob Aads, viv 82 
Aads @eod, of ov« 7AEnpevor, viv 58 érAenOévres (1 Pet. ii. 10). 


kahéow with a double accusative can only mean ‘I will name,’ 
although the word has been suggested by its previous occurrence 
in another sense. 

26. nat éorat, év To Témy... exet x.t.A. St. Paul adds a passage 
with a similar purport from another part of Hosea (i. 10). The 
meaning is the same and the application to the present purpose 
based on exactly the same principles. The habit had probably 
arisen of quoting passages to prove the calling of the Gentiles; and 
these would become commonplaces, which at a not much later date 
might be collected together in writing, see Hatch, Essays in Biblical 
Greek, p. 103, and cf. Rom. iii.ro. The only difference between 
St. Paul’s quotation and the LXX is that he inserts éxet: this insertion 
seems to emphasize the idea of the place, and it is somewhat difficult 
to understand what place is intended. (1) In the original the place 
referred to is clearly Palestine: and if that be St. Paul’s meaning 
he must be supposed to refer to the gathering of the nations at 
Jerusalem and the foundation of a Messianic kingdom there 
(cf. xi. 26). St. Paul is often strongly influenced by the language and 
even the ideas of Jewish eschatology, although in his more spiritual 
passages he seems to be quite freed from it. (2) If we neglect 
the meaning of the original, we may interpret éxet of the whole 
world. ‘Wheresoever on earth there may be Gentiles, who have 
had to endure there the reproach of being not God’s people, in 
that place they shall be called God’s people, for they will become 
members of His Church and it will be universal.’ 
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27,28. St. Paul has supported one side of his statement from 
the O. T., namely, that Gentiles should be called; he now passes 
on to justify the second, namely, that only a remnant of the Jews 
should be saved. 

27. ddv W 6 dprOuds ... dai ths yijs: os from the LXX of 
Is. x. 22, but considerably shortened. The LXX differs considerably 
from the Hebrew, which the translators clearly did not understand. 
But the variations in the form do not affect the meaning in any 
case. St. Paul reproduces accurately the idea of the original 
passage. The context shows that the words must be translated 
‘only a remnant shall be saved,’ and that it is the cutting off of 
Israel by the righteous judgement of God that is foretold. Prof. 
Cheyne in 1884 translated the Hebrew: ‘ For though thy people, 
O Israel, were as the sand of the sea, only a remnant of them shall 
return: a final work and a decisive, overflowing with righteousness | 
For a final work and a decisive doth the Lord, Jehovah Sabaoth, 
execute within all the land.’ 

28. Adyov yap ouvrehdv nai ouvrépvwy worjoet Kupios emi tis yis : 
avvredar, ‘accomplishing,’ cvvréuver, ‘abridging.’ Cf. Is. xxviii. 22 
diudrt, ouvrereAeopeva eal cuvretpnpéva mpdypyata fkovoca mapa Kupiov 
ZaBawd, A wosnoe ew macav rH» yyv. ‘For a word, accomplishing 
and abridging it, that is, a sentence conclusive and concise, will 
the Lord do upon the earth.’ 


Three critical points are of some interest: 

(1) The variations in the MSS. of the Gr. Test. For érdAcppa (drdArppa 
WH.) of the older MSS. (NAB, Eus.), later authorities read xardAeppya 
to agree with the LXX. In ver. 28 Adyov ydp ovvreAay kal ouvrépwv 
wonoe Kupios ént ris yfjs is the reading of N A B a few minusc., Pesh. Boh. 
Aeth., Eus. 2/3; Western and Syrian authorities add after cuvréyvov, ev 
Sicaroovvy Srt Ad-yow ouvrerunpévoy to suit the LXX. Alford defends the 
TR. on the plea of homoeoteleuton (ouvréyvav and guvretunpévov), but the 
insertion of yap after Adyov which is preserved in the TR. (where it is 
ungrammatical) and does not occur in the text of the LXX, shows that the 
shortened form was what St. Paul wrote. 

(2) The variations from the LXX. The LXX reads kat édy yevnras 
6 Aads "IoparjA ws % dppos THs Oadrdoons, TO KaTdAEppa aiTav cwbyjceTat. 
Adyov ouvteA@y Kal cuvrépvew ev Seaiootvy Sti Adyov ovvTerpnpévoy Kupros 
woince év TH olxouperp Ap. St. Paul substitutes dpOyos tay vidy ‘Iopand, 
a reminiscence from Hosea i, 10, the words immediately preceding those 
quotes by him above. The later part of the quotation he considerably 

ortens. 

(3) The variations of the LXX from the Hebrew. These appear to arise 
from an inability to translate. For ‘a final work and a decisive, overflowing 
with righteousness,’ they wrote ‘a word, accomplishing and abridging it in 
righteousness,’ and for ‘a final work and a decisive,’ ‘a word abridged will 
the Lord do,’ &c. 


29. mpoeipyxey: ‘has foretold.’ A second passage is quoted in 


corroboration of the preceding. 
el ph Kupiog a.7.X., quoted from the LXX of Is. i. 9, which 
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again seems adequately to represent the Hebrew. ‘Even in the 
O. T., that book from which you draw your hopes, it is stated that 
Israel would be completely annihilated and forgotten but for 
a small remnant which would preserve their seed and name.’ 


The Power and Rights of God as Creator. 


St. Paul in this section (vv. 19-29) expands and strengthens 
the previous argument. He had proved in vv. 14-18 the absolute 
character of the Divine sovereignty from the O. T.; he now 
proves the same from the fundamental relations of God to man 
implied in that fact which all his antagonists must admit—that 
God had created man. This he applies in an image which was 
common in the O. T. and the Apocryphal writings, that of the 
potter and the clay. God has created man, and, as far as the 
question of ‘right’ and ‘justice’ goes, man cannot complain of 
his lot. He would not exist but for the will of God, and whether 
his lot be honourable or dishonourable, whether he be destined for 
eternal glory or eternal destruction, he has no ground for speak- 
ing of injustice. The application to the case in point is very 
clear. Ifthe Jews are to be deprived of the Messianic salvation, 
they have, looking at the question on purely abstract grounds, 
no right or ground of complaint. Whether or no God be 
arbitrary in His dealings with them does not matter: they must 
submit, and that without murmuring. 

This is clearly the argument. We cannot on the one hand 
minimize the force of the words by limiting them to a purely 
earthly destination: as Beyschlag, ‘out of the material of the 
human race which is at His disposal as it continues to come into 
existence to stamp individuals with this or that historical destina- 
tion, implying that St. Paul is making no reference either to the 
original creation of man or to his final destination, in both points 
erroneously. St. Paul’s argument cannot be thus limited. It is 
entirely based on the assumption that God has created man, and 
the use of the words els dd£av, els dmwActav prove conclusively that 
he is looking as much as he ever does to the final end and 
destination of man. To limit them thus entirely deprives the 
passage of any adequate meaning. 

But on the other side it is equally necessary to see exactly how 
much St. Paul does say, and how much he does not. He never 
says, he carefully avoids saying, that God has created men for 
reprobation. What his argument would bear is that, supposing 
we isolate this point, the ‘rights’ of man against God or of God 
against man, then, even if God had created man for reprobation, 
man could have no grounds for complaint. 
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We must in fact remember—and it is quite impossible to under- 
stand St. Paul if we do not—that the three chapters ix—xi form 
one very closely reasoned whole. Here more than anywhere else 
in his writings, more clearly even than in i. 16—iii. 26, does St. Paul 
show signs of a definite method. He raises each point separately, 
argues it and then sets it aside. He deliberately isolates for a time 
the aspect under discussion. So Mr. Gore (of. cit. p. 37): ‘His 
method may be called abstract or ideal: that is to say, he makes 
abstraction of the particular aspect of a subject with which he is 
immediately dealing, and—apparently indifferent to being misun- 
derstood—treats it in isolation; giving, perhaps, another aspect of 
the same subject in equal abstraction in a different place.’ He 
isolates one side of his argument in one place, one in another, 
and just for that very reason we must never use isolated texts. 
We must not make deductions from one passage in his writings 
separated from its contexts and without modifying it by other 
passages presenting other aspects of the same questions. The 
doctrinal deductions must be made at the end of chap. xi and not 
of chap. ix. 

St. Paul is gradually working out a sustained argument. He 
has laid down the principle that God may choose and reject whom 
He wills, that He may make men for one purpose or another just 
as He wills, and if He will in quite an arbitrary manner. But it is 
already pointed out that this is not His method. He has shown 
long-suffering and forbearance. Some there were whom He had 
created, that had become fitted for destruction—as will be shown 
eventually, by their own act. These He has borne with—both 
for their own sakes, to give them room for repentance, and be- 
cause they have been the means of exhibiting His mercy on those 
whom He has prepared for His glory. The Apostle lays down 
the lines of the argument he will follow in chap. xi, 

The section concludes with a number of quotations from the 
O. T., introduced somewhat irregularly so far as method and 
arrangement go, to recall the fact that this Divine plan, which we 
shall find eventually worked out more fully, had been foretold by 
the O. T. Prophets. 

(The argument of Rom. ix-xi is put for English readers in the 
Most accessible and clearest form by Mr. Gore in the paper often 
quoted above in Studia Biblica, iii. 37, ‘The argument of Romans 
ix—xi.’) 


The Relation of St. Paul’s Argument in chap. t# 
to the Book of Wisdom. 


Ia a note at the end of the first chapter of the Romans the very marked 
resemblance that exists between St. Paul’s language there and certain 
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passages in the Book of Wisdom has been pointed out. Again in the ninth 
chapter the same resemblance meets us, and demands some slight treatment 
in this place. The passages referred to occur mostly in Wisdom xi, xii. 

There is first of all similarity of subject. Wisdom x-xix form like 
Rom. ix-xi a sort of Philosophy of History. The writer devotes himself to 
exhibiting Wisdom as a power in the world, and throughout (influenced 
perhaps by associations connected with the place of his residence) contrasts 
the fortunes of the Israelites and Egyptians, just as St. Paul makes Moses 
and Pharaoh his two typical instances. 

And this resemblance is continued in details, 

The impossibility of resisting the Divine power is more than once dwelt 
on, and in language which has a very close resemblance with passages in the 
Romans. 


Rom. ix. 19, 20 €peis por ovr, Th érs Wisd. xi, a1 wat xpdre: Bpaxiovds 
péupera; TH yap Bovdhuatt avtrod ov ris dvriatHoEeTal; 


tls dv@éaTnKe; ... wy épet 7d xii. 12 Tis yap épet, Ti émotnaas; f 
midcpa te wAdoayvn, Th we éwol- ris dvriornoetat TH xpipari gov; 
Hoas ovTas; ris 58 éynadéoe: cor Kata eOva@v amoka- 


Adtov, & od énoinoas; H Tis els KaTA- 
oracly oor éhevoerar Exdusos Kata Gdi- 
wav dvOpwrosy ; 

Both writers again lay great stress on the forbearance of God. 


Rom. ix. 22, 23 ef 5& OédAwy 6 Wisd. xii. 10 «pivow 5& ata Bpayxd 
@cds evbcifacOa ri dpyyv Kat edid5ous rérov peravoias. 
yopica Td duvarov avTov fveyxey xii. 20 el ydp éxOpods maidew cov Kai 
évy Todd paxpobvpig oxetn dpyps Sperdopévous Oavaty pera Tocav- 
katnptiopéva eis admwAciav, rns ériuwpnoas mpocoxhs Kal Senoews, 
wal iva yvwpion Tov wmrodrov Ths Sdgns Bors xpdvous wat rémov & dw dmad- 
abrod ént oxevn éd€ous «.7.A, AayGot THs waxias, wera moons dxpt- 

Belas Expwvas ros viovs cov; 

So again we have the image of the potter used by both, although neither 

the context nor the purpose is quite similar, 


Rom, ix. a1 4 ot éxe efovoiay Wisd. xv. 7 nal yap nepapeds dna- 
6 xepapeds tov mnAod, Ex TOU Ary yhv OAiBav émipvoxGov mAdTOE Mpos 
abrovd pupdyatos tojoa b yey els tinpeciay Hudv Exaotoyv’ GAA’ Ex TOD 
ripny oxetos, 5 de els aripiay; avrod mnXov dvenhdoaro Ta TE TOY 

mabapiv Epyov SodAa oKevn, Ta TE 
évaytia, nav’ Spoims rovroy 5 érépov 
vis éxacrov loriv xpos, KpiTas 6 
#ndoupyés. 

The particular resemblance of special passages and of the general drift of 
the argument combined with similar evidence from other parts of the Epistle 
seems to suggest some definite literary obligation. But here the indebted- 
ness ceases. The contrast is equally instructive. The writer of the Book of 
Wisdom uses broad principles without understanding their meaning, is often 
self-contradictory, and combines with ideas drawn from his Hellenic culture 
crude and inconsistent views. The problem is the distinction between the 
earn of Jews and Gentiles in the Divine economy. Occasionally we 

nd wide universalist sentiments, but he always comes back to a strong 
nationalism. At one time he says (xi. 23-26): ‘But Thou hast mercy upon 
all... Thou lovest all the things that are, and abhorrest nothing which 
Thou hast made... Thou sparest all: for they are Thine, O Lord, Thou 
Lover of souls.” But shortly after we read (xii. 10): ‘Thou gavest them 
ees for repentance, not being ignorant that their cogitation would never 
changed.’ We soon find in fact that the philosophy of the Book of 
Wisdom is strictly limited by the nationalist sympathies of the writer. The 
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Gentiles are to be punished by God for being enemies of His people and for 
their idolatry. Any forbearance has been only fora time and that largely 
for the moral instruction thus indirectly to be given to the Jews, The Jews 
have been punished,—but only slightly, and with the purpose of teaching 
them : the Gentiles for their idolatry deserve ‘extreme damnation.’ 

If St. Paul learnt from the Book of Wisdom some expressions illustrating 
the Divine power, and ageneral aspect of the question: he obtained nothing 
further. His broad views and deep insight arehisown. And itis interest- 
ing to contrast a Jew who has learnt many maxims which conflict with his 
nationalism but yet retains all his narrow sympathies, with the Christian 
Apostle full of broad sympathy and deep insight, who sees in human af- 
fairs a purpose of God for the benefit of the whole world being worked out. 


A Fiistory of the Interpretation of Rom. ix. 6-29. 


The difficulties of the ninth chapter of the Romans are so great that few 
will ever be satisfied that they have really understood it: at any rate an 
acquaintance with the history of exegesis upon it will make us hesitate to be 
too dogmatic about our own conclusions. <A survey of some of the more 
typical lines of comment (nothing more can be attempted) will be a fitting 
supplement to the general discussion given above on its meaning, 

The earliest theologians who attempted to construct a system out of Gnostics 
St. Paul’s writings were the Gnostics. They found the Epistle to the Ro- 
mans, or to speak more correctly certain texts and ideas selected from the 
Epistle (such as Rom. v. 14 and viii, 19; cf. Hip. Ae/. vil. 25) and generally 
misinterpreted, very congenial. And, as might naturally be expected, the 
doctrine of election rigidly interpreted harmonized with their own exclusive 
religious pretensions, and with the key-word of their system @’ois. We are 
not surprised therefore to learn that Rom. ix., especially ver. 14. sq., was one 
of their strongholds, nor do we require to be told how they interpreted it 
(see Origen De Princ, III. 1i. 8, vol. xxi. p. 267, ed. Lomm. = Piloc. xxi, 
vol, xxv. p. 170; Comm. in Rom. Praef. vol.vi. p.1; and Tert. Adv. 
Marcion, ii. 14). 

The interest of the Gnostic system of interpretation is that it determined Origen 
the direction and purpose of Origen, who discusses the passage not only in 
his Commentary, written after 244 (vil. 15-18, vol. vii. pp. 160-180), but 
also in the third book of the De Principiis, written before 231 (De Prin. 
IIL. ii. 7-22, vol. xxi. pp. 265-303 = PAzloc. xxi. vol. xxv. pp. 164-190), be- 
sides some few other passages. His exegesis is throughout a strenuous 
defence of freewill. Exegetically the most marked feature is that he puts 
vv. 14-19 into the mouth of an opponent of St. Paul, an interpretation 
which influenced subsequent patristic commentators, Throughout he 
sta‘es that God calls men because they are worthy, not that they are 
woithy because they are called; and that they are worthy because they 
have made themselves so. Cf. ad Rom. vii. 17 (Lomm. vil. 175) Ui 
enim TLacob esset vas ad honorem sanctificatum, et utile Domino, aa 
omne opus bonum paratum, ANIMA EIUS EMENDAVERAT SEMET IPSAM ; 
et videns Deus puritatem eius, et potestatem habens ex eadem massa 
facere aliud vas ad honorem, aliud ad contumeliam, Tacob quidem, qut 
ut diximus emundaverat semet ipsum, fecit vas ad honorem, Esau 
VERO, CUIUS ANIMAM NON ITA PURAM NFC ITA SIMPLICEM VIDIT, 
ex eadem massa fecit vas ad contumeliam. ‘Yo the question that may be 
asked, how or when did they make themselves such, the answer is, ‘In 
a state of pre-existence.” De Princ. V¥.ix 7, Lomm. xxi. 225 ig¢/ur sicut 
de Esau et Lacob diligentius perscrutatis scr*pturts tnvenitur, quia non est 
iniustitiaapud Deum. , S81 EX PRARCEDEN‘’IS VIDELICET VITAE MERITIS 
digne eum electum esse sentiamus a Deo, ita ut fratri praepont mereretur 


Influence 
of Origen. 


Chrysos- 
tom. 
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See also III. i. 21. Lomm. xxi. 300. The hardening of Pharaoh’s heart he 
explains by the simile of rain. The rain is the same for all, but under its ~ 
influence well-cultivated fields send forth good crops, ill-cultivated fields 
thistles, &c. (cf. Heb. vi. 7, 8). So it is a man’s own soul which hardens 
itself by refusing to yield to the Divine grace. The simile of the potter he 
explains by comparing 2 Tim. ii, 20, 21. ‘A soul which has not cleansed 
itself nor purged itself of its sins by penitence, becomes thereby a vessel for 
dishonour.’ And God knowing the character of the souls He has to deal 
with, although He does not foreknow their future, makes use of them—as 
for example Pharaoh—to fulfil that part in history which is necessary for 
His purpose. 

Origen’s interpretation of this passage, with the exception of his doctrine 
of pre-existence, had a very wide influence both in the East and West. In 
the West his interpretation is followed in the main by Jerome (Zfzst. 120 
ad Hedibiam de quaestionibus 12, cap. 10, Migne xxii. 997), by Pelagius 
(Migne xxx. 687-691), and Sedulius Scotus (Migne ciii. 83-93). In the East, 
after its influence had prevailed for a century and a half, it became the 
starting-point of the Antiochene exegesis. Of this school Diodore is un- 
fortunately represented to us only in isolated fragments; Theodore is strongly 
influenced by Origen; Chrysostom therefore may be taken as its best and most 
distinguished representative. His comment is contained in the X VIth homily 
on the Romans, written probably before his departure from Antioch, that is 
before the year 398. 

Chrysostom is like Origen a strong defender of Freewill. As might be 
expected in a member of the Antiochene school, he interprets the passage in 
accordance with the purpose of St. Paul, i.e. to explain how it was the Jews 
had been rejected. He refers ver. 9 to those who have become true sons of 
God by Baptism. ‘You see then that it is not the children of the flesh that 
are the children of God, but that even in nature itself the generation by 
means of Baptism from above was sketched out beforehand. And if you 
tell me of the womb, I have in return to tell you of the water.’ On ver. 16 
he explains that Jacob was called because he was worthy, and was known to 
be such by the Divine foreknowledge: 4 Kar’ éxAoyiv mpddeois TOU Ccod is 
explained as 4} éxAoy7?) ) Kata mpdbcow Kal mpdyrwow yevonevy, On vv. 14-20 
Chrysostom does not follow Origen, nor yet does he interpret the verses as ex- 
pressing St. Paul’s own mind ; but he represents him in answer to the objection 
that in this case God would be unjust, as putting a number of hard cases and 
texts which his antagonist cannot answer and thus proving that man has no right 
to object to God’s action, or accuse Him of injustice, since he cannot understand 
or follow Him. ‘ What the blessed Paul aimed at was to show by all that 
he said that only God knoweth who are worthy.’ Verses 20, 21 are not 
introduced to take away Freewill, but to show up to what point we ought 
to obey God. For if he were here speaking of the will, God would be 
Himself the creator of good or evil, and men would be free from all 
responsibility in these matters, and St. Paul would be inconsistent with 
himself. What he does teach is that ‘man should not contravene God, but 
yield to His incomprehensible wisdom.’ On vv. 22-24 he says that Pharaoh 
has been fitted for destruction by his own act; that God has left undone 
nothing which should save him, while he himself had left undone nothing 
which would lead to his own destruction. Yet God had borne with him with 
great long-suffering, wishing to lead him to repentance. ‘ Whence comes 
it then that some are vessels of wrath, and some of mercy? Of their own 
free choice. God however being very good shows the same kindness to both.’ 

The commentaries of Chrysostom became supreme in the East, and very 
largely influenced all later Greek commentators, Theodoret (sec. v), Photius 
(sec. ix), Oecumenius (sec. x), Theophylact (sec. xi), Euthymius Zigabenus 
(sec. xii), 6c. 
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The tradition of the Greek commentators is preserved in the Russian Church. Russian 
Modern Sclavonic theology presents an interesting subject for study, as it is comme 
derived directly from Chrysostom and John of Damascus, and has hardly aries. 
beer illuminated or obscured by the strong, although often one-sided, influ- 
ence of Augustine and Western Scolasticism. In the Commentary of Bishop 
Theophanes * on the Romans (he died in 1894) published at Moscow in 
1890, we find these characteristics very clearly. Just as in Chrysostom we 
find the passage interpreted in accordance not with 2 frioré theories as to 
Grace and Predestination, but with what was clearly St. Paul’s purpose, the 
problem of the ‘ Unbelief of the Jews in the presence of Christianity.’ And 
also as in Chrysostom we find wv. 11, 12 explained on the grounds of Fore- 
knowledge, and Pharaoh’s destruction ascribed to his own act. On ver. 18: 
* The word “‘ he hardeneth ” must not be understood to mean that God by His 
power effected a hardening in the heart of the disobedient like Pharaoh, but 
that the disobedient in character, under the working of God’s mercies, them- 
selves, according to their evil character do not soften themselves, but more and 
more harden themselves in their obstinacy and disobedience.’ So again 

_ ON vv. 22, 23: ‘God prepared the one to be vessels of mercy, the others 
fashioned themselves into vessels of wrath.’ And the commentary on these 
verses concludes thus: ‘Do not be troubled and do not admit of the thought 
that there is any injustice, or that the promise has failed; but on the contrary 
believe, that God in all his works is good and right, and rest yourselves in 
devotion to His wise and for us unsearchable destinations and divisions.’ 
There is, in fact, a clear conception of the drift and purpose of St. Paul’s 
argument, but a fear of one-sided predestination teaching makes a complete 
grasp of the whole of the Apostle’s meaning impossible. 

The commentary generally. quoted under the name of Ambrosiaster has an Augustins 
interest as containing probably the earliest correct exposition of vv. 14-19. 
But it is more convenient to pass at once to St. Augustine. His exposition 
of this passage was to all appearance quite independent of that of any of his 
predecessors, 

The most complete exposition of the ninth chapter of Romans is found in 
the treatise 4d Simplicianum, i. qu. 2, written about the year 397, and all the 
leading points in this exposition are repeated in bis last work, the Opss 
tonperfectum contra Iulianum, i. 141. The main characteristics of the 
commentary are that (1) he ascribes vv. 14-19 to St. Paul himself,and considers 
that they represent his own opinions, thus correcting the false exegesis of Origen 
and Chrysostom, and (2) that he takes a view of the passage exactly opposite 
to that of the latter. The purpose of St. Paul is to prove that works do 
not precede grace but follow it, and that Election is not based on foreknowledge, 
for if it were based on foreknowledge then it would imply merit. Ad Stmpitze. 
i, qu. 2,§ 2 U7 sczlicet non se guisque arbitretur ideo percepisse gratiam, quia 
bene operatus est; sed bene operart non posse, nisi per fidem perceperit 
gratiam...§ 3 Prima est igitur gratia, secunda opera bona. ‘The instance 
of Jacob and Esau proves that the gift of the Divine grace is quite gratuitous 
and independent of human merit—that grace in fact precedes faith. § 7 emo 
enim credit qui non vocatur ... Ergo ante omne meritum est gratia. Even 
the will to be saved must come from God. Visi etus vocatione non voluseus. 
Andagain: § 10 Molutt ergo Esau et non cucurrit : sed et st volutsset et cucure 
visset, Dei adiutorto pervenisset, qui ez etiam velle et currere vocando prae- 
staret, nist vocationis contemptu reprobus fieret. It is then shown that God 
can call whom He will, if He only wills to make His grace congruous. Why 
then does He not do so? ‘The answer lies in the incomprehensibility of the 
Divine justice. The question whom He will pity and whom He will not 


* For a translation of portions of this Commentary, we are indebted to the 
kindness of Mr W. J. Birkbeck, of Magdalen College, Oxford. 
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depends upon the hidden justice of God which no human standard can measure. 
§ 16 Sed igitur hoc fixum atque immobile in mente sobria pietate atque stabili 
in fide, quod nulla est iniguitas apud Deum: atgue ita tenacissime firmisst- 
meque credatur, id ipsum quod Deus cutus vult miseretur et quem vult obdurat, 
hoc est, cuius vult miseretur, et cuius non vult non miseretur, esse alicuius 
occultae atque ab humano modulo investigabilis aequitatis: and so again, aegus- 
tate occultissima et ab humanis senstbus remotissima tudicat. God is always 
just. His mercy cannot be understood. Those whom He calls, He calls out of 
pity ; those whom He does not, He refuses to call out ofjustice. It is not merit 
or necessity or fortune, but the depths of the wisdom and knowledge of God 
which distinguishes vessels of wrath from vessels of mercy. And so it is for 
the sake of the vessels of mercy that He postpones the punishment of the 
vessels of anger. They are the instruments of the safety of others whom 
God pities. 

Enough has been said to show the lines of St. Augustine’s interpretation. 
Although from time to time there might be controversies about his views on 
Grace, and there might be a tendency to modify some of the harder sides of 
his system, yet his exegesis of this passage, as compared with that of Origen 
or Chrysostom, became supreme in the West. It influenced first the exegesis 
and doctrine of the Schoolmen, and then that of the Reformation and of Calvin. 

For the middle ages it may be sufficient to take Abelard (1079-1142) and 
Thomas Aquinas (1227-1274). Both were largely influenced by Augustine; 
but whereas in the case of Abelard the influence was only indirect, in 
Aquinas we have the clearest and most perfect example of the Augustinian 
exposition. 

Abelard (Migne clxxviii. 911) makes a somewhat strange division of the 
Epistle, attaching the exposition of ix. 1-5 to the end of chap. viii. He 
begins his fourth book with ix. 6. In vv. 6-13 he sees a vindication of the 
freedom of the Divine will in conferring grace, but only in relation to Jacob. 
‘That the election of Jacob,’ he says, ‘ that is the predestination, may remain 
unmoved.’ The choice depends solely on the Divine grace. Verses 14-19 he 
explains as the objection of an opponent, to which St. Paul gives an answer, 
ver. 20,‘ Who art thou?’ The answer is a rebuke to the man who would 
accuse God of iniquity. God may do what He will with those whom He has 
created: zo multo potius Deo licere gquocunque modo voluerit creaturam suam 
tractare atgue disponere, gui obnoxius nullo tenetur debito, antequam quid- 
guam tlla promereatur. Men have no more right to complain than the 
animals of their position. There is no injustice with God. He does more 
for mankind by the impiety of Judas than by the piety of Peter. Quts enim 
fidelium nesciat, quam optime usus sit summa tlla impietate Tudae, cuius 
exsecrabilt perditione totius humani generis redemptionem est operatus. 
Then he argues at some length the question why man should not complain, 
if he is not called as others are called to glory; and somewhat inconsistently 
he finds the solution in perseverance. God calls all, He gives grace to all, 
but some have the energy to follow the calling, while others are slothful 
und negligent. Sie e¢ Deo nobis quotidie regnum coelorum offerente, alius 
vegni ipsius desiderio accensus in bonis perseverat operibus, altus in sua 
torpescit ignavia. On vv. 22, 23 he says God bore with the wickedness of 
Pharaoh both to give him an opportunity to repent, and that He might use 
his crimes for the common good of mankind. 

In contrast with the somewhat hesitating and inconsistent character of 
Abelard’s exposition, Aquinas stands out as one of the best and clearest com- 
mentaries written from the Augustinian standpoint. The modern reader must 
learn to accustom himself to the thorcughness with which each point is 
discussed, and the minuteness of the sub-divisions, but from few exponents will 
he gain so much insight into the phiiosophical questions discussed, or. the 
logical difficulties the soiution of which is attempted. 
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The purpose of the section is, he says, to discuss the origin of Grace, te do 
which the Apostle makes use of the opportunity afforded by the difficulties 
implied in the rejection of the Jews. Afostolus supra necessitatem et vir- 
tutem gratiae demonstravit : hictinctpit agere de origine gratiac, utrum ex sola 
Des electione detur, aut detur ex meritis praccedentium operum, occasione 
accepia ex ¢0, quod Iudaet qué videbantur divinis obsequiis mancipatt, exct- 
derant @ gratia. In vv. 6-13 the errors of the Jews, of the Manichaeans 
(who believed that human actions were controlled by the stars which appeared 
at the time of their birth), of the Pelagians, of Origen (the pre-existence of 
souls) are condemned, and it is shown that God chose men, not because they 
were holy, but that they might be holy: sum alteri praceligit, non quia 
sanctus erat, sed ut sanctus esset. In vv. 14-18 St. Paul shows from Scripture 
that there is no injustice either in Predestination or in Reprobation. God 
has predestined the just to life for merits which He has Himself conferred on 
them, the wicked to destruction for sins which come from themselves. Deus 
proposuit se puniturum malos propter peccata, quae a se ipsis habent nom 
a Deo. Lustos autem proposuit se praemiaturum propter merita quae a se 
Spsis non habent. All lies in the will of God; we notice indeed that among 
other erroneous opinions one, that of merita consequentia gratiam,—the view 
apparently of Abelard—is refuted. There isno injustice. ‘ Distributive justice 
has a place in cases of debt, but not in cases of pity.’ If a man relieves 
one beggar, but not another, he is not unjust; he is kind-hearted towards one. 
Similarly if a man forgives only one of two offenders, he is not unjust ; he is 
merciful towards one, just towards the other. 

In the instance of Pharaoh two readings are discussed, servav? and earitav?. 
If the first be taken it shows that, as the wicked are worthy of immediate de- 
struction, if they are saved it is owing to the clemency of God; if the second, 
God does not cause wickedness, except by permitting it; He allows the 
wicked by His good judgement to fall into sin on account of the iniquity they 
have committed. Qsod quidem mon est intelligendum hoc modo quod Deus 
i homine causat malitiam, sed est intelligendum permissive, quia scilicet in 
seasto suo tedicto permittit aliguos ruere in peccatum propier praccedentes 
intguitates. Deus malitiam ordinat non causat. In vv. 19-24 he says 
there are two questions. (1) Why, speaking generally, should He choose some 
men and not choose others? (2) Why should He choose this or that man and 
not someone else? The second of these is treated in vy. 19-21; to it there is 
no answer but the righteous will of God. No man can complain of being 
unjustly treated, for all are deserving of punishment. The answer to the first 
is contained in vv. 22-24. In order to exhibit both His justice and His 
mercy, there must be some towards whom He shows His justice, some 
towards whom He can show His mercy. The former are those who are naturally 
fitted for eternal damnation: God has done nothing but allow them to do 
what they wish. Vasa afta tn interitum he defines as tn se habentia aptite- 
dinem ad acternam damnationem; and adds Hoe autem solus Deus circa eos 
agit, guod cos permittit agere quae concupiscunt. Ue has in fact borne with 
them both for their own sakes, and for the sake of those whom He uses to 
exhibit the abundance of His goodness—a goodness which could not be 
apparent unless it could be contrasted with the fate of the condemned. 
Signanter autem dictt (ut ostenderet divitias gloriae suae\ guia ipsa con- 
demnatie et reprobatio malorum quae est secundum Det iustitiam, manifestat 
et commenda: sanctorum gloriam qui ab tpsa talt miseria liberantur. 

The antithesis which was represented among patristic commentators by 
Augustine and Chrysostom was exaggerated at the Reformation by Calvin 
and Arminius. Each saw only his own side. Calvin followed Augustine, 
and exaggerated his harshest teaching : Arminius showed a subtle power of 
finding Freewill even in the most unlikely places. 

The object of St. Paul, according to Calvin, is to maintain the freedom of 
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the Divine election. This is absolutely gratuitous on God’s part, and quite 
independent of man. In the salvation of the just there is nothing above 
God’s goodness, in the punishment of the wicked there is nothing above His 
severity: the one He predestinates to salvation, the other to eternal damna- 
tion. This determination is quite independent of foreknowledge, for there 
can be nothing in man’s fallen nature which can make God show kindness to 
him. The predestination of Pharaoh to destruction is dependent on a just 
but secret counsel of God: the word ‘to harden’ must be taken not only fer- 
missive, but as signifying the action of the Divine wrath. The ruin of the 
wicked is described not as foreseen, but as ordained by His will and counsel. 
It was not merely foreknown, but, as Solomon says, the wicked were created 
that they might perish. There is no means of telling the principle by which 
one is taken and another rejected; it lies in the secret counsels of God. 
None deserve to be accepted. The wrath of God against Pharaoh was post- 
poned that others might be terrified by the horrible judgement, that God’s 
power might be displayed, and His mercy towards the elect made more clear. 
As God is especially said to prepare the vessels of glory for glory, it follows 
that the preparation of the vessels of wrath equally comes from Him; other- 
wise the Apostle would have said that they had prepared themselves for 
destruction. Before they were created their fate was assigned to them. They 
were created for destruction. 

Arminius represents absolute antagonism on every point to these views. 
The purpose of the chapter is, he says, the same as that of the Epistle, 
looked at from a special point of view. While the aim of the Epistle is to 
prove ‘ Justification by Faith,’ in this chapter St. Paul defends his argument 
against Jews who had urged: ‘It overthrows the promises of God, therefore 
it is not true.’ By the words addressed to Rebecca He signified that He had 
from eternity resolved not to admit to His privileges all the children of 
Abraham, but those only whom He should select in accordance with the 

lan He had laid down. This plan was to extend His mercy to those who 
Pad faith in Him when He called and who believed on Christ, not to those 
who sought salvation by works. The passage that follows (ver. 14 ff.) 
shows that God has decided to give His mercy in His own way and on His 
own plan, that is to give it not to him who runs, to him that is who strives 
after it by works, but to him who seeks it in the way that He has appointed. 
And this is perfectly just, because He has Himself announced this as His 
method. Then the image of the potter and the clay is introduced to prove, 
not the absolute severeignty of God, but His right te do what He will, that 
is to name His own conditions. He has created man to become something 
better than he was made. God has made man a vessel: man it is who 
makes himself a bad vessel. God decrees on certain conditions to make 
men vessels of glory or vessels of wrath according as they do or do not fulfil 
these conditions, The condition is Justification by Faith. 

The systems of Arminius and Calvin were for the most part supreme 
during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries in the exegesis of this chapter, 
although there were from time to time signs of historical methods of inter- 
pretation. Hammond for example, the English divine of the seventeenth 
century, in his paraphrase adopts methods very much beyond those of his 
time. But gradually at the beginning of the present century the defects or 
inadequacy of both views became apparent. It was quite clear that ss 
against Arminius Calvin’s interpretation of chap. ix was correct, that St. 
Paul’s object in it was not to prove or defend justification by faith, but ta 
discuss the question behind it, why it was that some had obtained justification 
by faith and others had not. But equally clear was it that Calvin’s inter 

retation, or rather much of what he had read into his interpretation, was 
consistent with chap. x, and the language which St. Paul habitually uses 
elsewhere. This apparent inconsistency then must be recognizea. How 
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must it be treated? Various answers have been given. Fritzsche asserts Fritsscha 
that St. Paul is carried away by his argument and unconsciously contradicts 
himself. ‘It is evident that what St. Paul writes is not only inconsistent with 
Hself but absolutely contradictory.’ If the Jews, it is asserted in chap. ix, 
were first chosen and then rejected, it was the malignity of God and not their 
own perversity which caused their fall, If God had decreed their fall for 
a time (chap. xi), they could not be blamed if they had fallen; and yet in 
chap. x they are blamed. A/ulttis sacpe accidit ut amicum fortunae fulmine 
percussum erecturi studio consolandi argumentis cupide uterentur neque ab 
omni parte firmis et quorum unum cum altero parum consisteret. Et 
rasta stbi Paulus comsensisset, sé Aristotelis nom Gamalielis alumnus 
tsset. 

Meyer admits the discrepancy but explains it differently. ‘As often as we Meyer. 
treat only one of the two truths, God ts absolutely free and all-sufficient, and 
mas has moral freedom and és in virtue of his proper self-determination and 
responsibility @ liberum agens, the author of his salvation or perdition, and 
carry it out in a consistent theory and therefore in a one-sided method, we 

- are compelled to speak in such a manner that the other truth appears to be 
annulled.’...‘The Apostle has here wholly taken his position on the 
absolute standpoint of the theory of our dependence upon God, and that 
with all the boldness of clear consistency.’...‘He allows the claims of 
both modes of consideration to stand side by side, just as they exist side by 
side within the limits of human thought.’ According to Meyer in fact the 
two points of view are irreconcileable in thought, and St. Paul recognizing 
this does not attempt to reconcile them. 

It would be impossible to enumerate all the different varieties of opinion 
in the views of modern scholars, One more specimen will be sufficient. 
The solution offered by Beyschlag. He maintains that all interpretations are Beyschlag 
wrong which consider that St. Paul is concerned with anything either before or 
after this life. It is no eternal decree of God, nor is it the future destiny of 
mankind that he is dealing with. It is merely their position in history and 
in the world. Why has he chosen one race (the Jews) for one purpose, 
another race (the Egyptians) for another? He is dealing with nations not 
tudividaals, with temporal not spiritual privileges. 

The above sketch will present the main lines of interpretation of these 
verses, and will serve as a supplement to the explanation which has been 
given above. We must express our obligations in compiling it to Weber 
(Dr. Valentin), Xvitische Geschichte der Exegese des 9. Kapitels resp. der 
Verse 14-23 des Rimerbricfes, bis auf Chrysostomus und Augustinus cite 
schiesslich, and to Beyschlag (Dr. Willibald), Die pasulinische Theodicee, 
Rimer IX~XI, who have materially lightened the labour incurred. 


ISRAEL ITSELF TO BLAME FOR ITS REJECTION. 


IX. 30-X.18. The reason that God has rejected Israel 
#s that, though they sought righteousness, they sought tt in 
their own way by means of works, not in God's way through 
faith. Hence when the Messiah came they stumbled as had 
been foretold (vv. 30-33). They refused to give up thew 
own method, that of Law, although Law had come to an end : 
tn Chrest (x 1-4), and this tn spite of the fact that the old 
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system was difficult if not impossible (ver. 5), while the new 
system was easy and within the reach of all (vv. 6-10), indeed 
universal in tts scope (vv. 11-13). 


IX: * What then is the position of the argument so far? One 
fact is clear, A number of Gentiles who did not profess to’ be 
in pursuit of righteousness have unexpectedly come upon it; 
a righteousness however of which the characteristic is that it is not 
_ earned by their own efforts but is the product of faith in a power 
outside them. *Israel on the other hand, the chosen people of 
God, although making strenuous efforts after a rule of moral and 
religious life that would win for them righteousness, have not 
succeeded in attaining to the accomplishment of such a rule. 
8? How has this come about? Because they sought it in their own 
way, notin God’s way. They did not seek it by faith, but their aim 
was to pursue it by a rigid performance of works. ** And hence 
that happened to them which the Prophet Isaiah foretold. He 
spoke (xxviii. 16) of a rock which the Lord would lay in Zion 
and foretold that if a man put his trust in it, he would never 
have cause to be ashamed. But elsewhere (viii. 14) he calls it 
‘a stone of stumbling and a rock of offence,’ implying that those 
who have not this faith will consider it a stumbling-block in their 
way. This rock is, as you have always been told, the Messiah. The 
Messiah has come; and the Jews through want of faith have 
regarded as a cause of offence that which is the corner stone of 
the whole building. | | 

x. 'Let me pause for a moment, brethren. It is a serious 
accusation that I am bringing against my fellow-countrymen. But 
I repeat that I do it from no feeling of resentment. How great is 
my heart’s good will for them! How earnest my prayer to God 
for their salvation! *For indeed as a fellow-countryman, as one 
who was once as they are, I can testify that they are full of zeal 
for God. That is not the point in which they have failed; it is 
that they have not guided their zeal by that true knowledge which 
is the result of genuine spiritual insight. * Righteousness they 
strove after, but there were two ways of attaining to it. The one 
was God’s method: of that they remained ignorant. The other 
was their own method: to this they clung blindly and wilfulty. 
They refused to submit to God’s plan of salvation. 
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‘Their own method was based on a rigid performance of legal 
enactments. But that has been ended in Christ. Now there is 
a new and a better way, one which has two characteristics ; it is 
based on the principle of faith, and it is universal and for all men 
alike. (1) It is based on the principle of faith. Hence it is that 
while the old method was difficult, if not impossible, the new is 
easy and open to all. The old method righteousness by law, that 
ts by the exact performance of legal rules, is aptly described by 
Moses when he says (Lev. xviii. 5), ‘the man who does these 
things shall live,’ i.e. Life in all its fulness here and hereafter was 
to be gained by undeviating strictness of conduct; and that con- 
dition we have seen (i. 18-iii. 20) was impossible of fulfilment. 
*But listen to the proclamation which righteousness by faith 
makes to mankind. It speaks in well-known words which have 
become through it more real. ‘There is no need for you to say, 
Who will go up into heaven? Heaven has come to you; Christ 
has come down and lived among men. ‘7 There is no need to 
search the hidden places of the deep. Christ has risen. There 
is no need therefore to seek the living among the dead. You are 
offered something which does not require hard striving or painful 
labour. * The word of God is very nigh thee, in thy heart and in 
thy mouth.’ And that word of God is the message of faith, the 
Gospel which proclaims ‘believe and thou: shalt be saved’; and 
this Gospel we preach throughout the world. ° All it says to you 
is: ‘With thy mouth thou must confess Jesus as sovereign Lord, 
with thy heart thou must believe that God raised Him from the 
dead.’ For that change of heart which we call faith, brings 
righteousness, and the path of salvation is entered by the con- 
fession of belief in Christ which a man makes at his baptism. 

4 (2) This is corroborated by what the Prophet Isaiah said (xxviii. 
56) in words quoted above (ix. 33), the full meaning of which we 
now understand: ‘Everyone that believeth in Him (i. e. the 
Messiah) shall not be ashamed.’ Moreover this word of his, 
‘everyone,’ introduces the second characteristic of the new method. 
It is universal. ™ And that means that it applies equally to Jew 
and to Greek. We have shown that the new covenant is open for 
Greeks as well as Jews; it is also true to say that the conditions 
demanded are the same for Jew as for Greek. The Jew cannot 
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keep to his old methods; he must accept the new. And this 
must be so, because there is for all men alike one Redeemer, 
who gives the wealth of His salvation to all those whoever they 
may be who call on His name. And so the prophet Joel, fore- 
telling the times of the foundation of the Messianic kingdom, 
says (ii. 32) ‘Everyone that shall call on the name of the Lord 
(i. e. of the Messiah) shall be saved.’ When the last days come, in 
the times of storm and anguish, it is the worshippers of the 
Messiah, those who are enrolled as His servants and call on His 
Name, who will find a strong salvation. 


IX. 830-X. 21. St. Paul now passes to another aspect of the 
subject he is discussing. He has considered the rejection of 
Israel from the point of view of the Divine justice and power, he 
is now to approach it from the side of human responsibility. The 
concluding verses of the ninth chapter and the whole of the tenth 
are devoted to proving the guilt of Israel. It is first sketched out 
in ix. 30-33. Israel have sought righteousness in the wrong way, 
in that they have rejected the Messiah. Then St. Paul, over- 
whelmed with the sadness of the subject, pauses for a moment 
(x. 1, 2) to emphasize his grief. He returns to the discussion by 
pointing out that they have adhered to their own method instead 
of accepting God’s method (vv. 2, 3). And this in spite of 
several circumstances ; (1) that the old method has been done 
away with in Christ (ver. 4); (2) that while the old method 
was hard and difficult the new is easy and within the reach of 
all (vv. 5-10) ; (3) that the new method is clearly universal and 
intended for all alike (vv. 11-13). At ver. 14 he passes to another 
aspect of the question: it might still be asked: Had they full 
opportunities of knowing? In wv. r4—31 it is shown that both 
through the full and universal preaching of the Gospel, and 
through their own Prophets, they have had every opportunity given 
them. 

80. rh o&v dpoduev; The otv, as is almost always the case in 
St. Paul, sums up the results of the previous paragraph. What 
then is the conclusion of this discussion? ‘It is not that God’s 
promise has failed, but that while Gentiles have obtained “righteous- 
ness, the Jews, though they strove for it, have failed.’ This summary 
of the result so far arrived at leads to the question being asked; 
Why is it so? And that introduces the second point in St. Paul’s 
discussion—the guilt of the Jews. 

Sr €0vm w.t.A. There are two constructions possible for these 
words. 1. The sentence én... ry» éx xictews may contain the 
answer to the question asked in ri otv dpoipen; This interpretation 
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is probably right. The difficulty, however, is that nowhere else in 
this Epistle, where St. Paul uses the expression ri ody ¢podpev, does 
he give it an immediate answer. He follows it by a second 
question (as in ix. 14); and this is not a mere accident. It is 
a result of the sense of deliberation contained in the previous 
words with which a second question rather than a definite state- 
ment seems to harmonize. 3. The alternative rendering would be 
to take the words én... &¢péacev, as such a second question. 
‘What shall we say then? Shall we say that, while Gentiles who 
did not seek righteousness have obtained it, Israel has not attained 
to it?’ The answer to this question then would be a positive 
one, not given directly but implied in the further one dari; ‘ Yes, 
but why?’—The difficulty in this construction, which must tell 
against it, is the awkwardness of the appended sentence d:cacooiyny 
68é thy éx niorews, Lipsius’ suggestion that drs = ‘because’ is quite 
impossible. 

€0vy: ‘heathen,’ not ‘the heathen’; some, not all: nam 
nonnullt pagani fidem tum Christo adiunxerant, 1b mdnpopa rév 
eOvav ad Christi sacra nondum accesserai. Fri. 

Sidxovta . . . xatédaBe: ‘correlative terms for pursuing and 
overtaking’ (Field, Osium Norvicense, iii. p. 96). The metaphor 
as in rpéxovros (ver. 16) is taken from the racecourse, and probably 
the words were used without the original meaning being lost sight 
of: cf. x Cor. ix. 24. The two words are coupled together 
Exod. xv. 9; Ecclus. xi. 10; xxvii. 8; Phil. iii. 12 ; Herod. ii. 30; 
Lucian, Hermot. 77. 8saxewv is a characteristic Pauline word occur- 
ring in letters of all periods: 1 Thess. (1), 1 Cor. (1), Rom. (4), 
Phil. (2), 1 Tim. (1), 2 Tim. (1). 

Sixaiocvvyny S¢ limits and explains the previous use of the word. 
‘But remember, (and this will explain any difficulty that you may 
have), that it was é« miorews’: cf. iii. 22 Sixatoovwn 5€ Geod: 1 Cor. 
ii. 6 copiay S€ Aadodpey ev ois redelors* codiay 8€ ov Tod aidvos 
PouTou. 

Some small variations of reading may be just noticed. In ver. 31 the 
second d:xaoovvns after els vduov of the TR. is omitted by decisive authority, 

as also is vdpov (after épywv) in ver. 32, and ydp after mpooéxoway. In ver. 33 


was read by the TR. has crept in from x. 11, and Western MSS. read ob pr) 
saratcxuv0p to harmonize with the LXX. 


81. “Icpayd $e «1.4. These words contain the real difficulty of 
the statement, of which alone an explanation is necessary, and is 
given. ‘In spite of the fact that some Gentiles even without 
seeking it have attained righteousness, Israel has failed.’ 

vépov Sixatoodvns: ‘a rule of life which would produce righteous- 
ness’: cf. iii. 27 vdyos mierews: Vii. 21. 

odx é>0ace: ‘did not attain it’; they are represented as con- 
tinually pursuing after something, the accomplishment of which 
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as continually escapes them. All idea of anticipation has been 
iost in @édyw in later Greek, cf. Phil. iii. 16; Dan. iv. 19 (Theod.) 
epOacer eis Tov ovpavér, 

32. Sti obx éx mictews ... mpoogxoay. Two constructions are 
possible for these words. (1) We may put a comma at épyov and 
supply diaxovres, Then the passage will run: ‘Why did they not 
attain it? because pursuing after it not by faith but by works they 
stumbled,’ &c. ; or (2) we may put a full stop at épyev and supply 
édiwéav, ‘Why did they not attain it? because they pursued after 
it not by faith but by works, they stumbled,’ &c. The sentence has 
more emphasis if taken in this way, and the grammatical construc- 
tion is on the whole easier. 

GAN ds €f Epywr. The ws introduces a subjectiveidea. St. Paul 
wishes to guard himself from asserting definitely that &€ épyw» was 
a method by which vépor d&sxatoovvns might be pursued. He there- 
fore represents it as an idea of the Jews, as a way by which they 
thought they could gain it. So in 2 Cor. ii. 17 GX’ @s €& eidixpiveias 
represents the purpose and aim of the Apostle; 2 Cor. xi. 17 
6 Aad@, ov Kata Kupiov Aad, GAN’ ws ev dpootvy represents an aspect 
from which his words may be regarded; Philem. 14 iva pi &s xara 
dvaykny 16 ayabdy cov 7 GAAd Kata éxovotov: ‘even the appearance 
of constraint must be avoided’ (cf. Lightfoot, ad loc.). The os 
gives a subjective idea to the phrase with which it is placed, but the 
exact force must be determined by the context. 

mpocékopay: mpooxdnrev tii means not ‘to stumble over by 
inadvertence,’ but ‘to be annoyed with,’ ‘ show irritation at... The 
Jews, in that the cross was to them a oxdvdadov, had stumbled 
over Christ, shown themselves irritated and annoyed, and expressed 
their indignation, see Grm. Thayer, sud voe. 

TO ALO tod wpookdppatos: ‘a stone which causes men to 
stumble.’ Taken from the LXX of Is. viii. 14. The stone at 
which the Jewish nation has stumbled, which has been to them 
a cause of offence, is the Christ, who has come in a way, which, 
owing to their want of faith, has prevented them from recognizing 
or accepting Him, cf. x Pet. ii, 8. 

33. i80u, TiOnpr év Xedy «.7.A. The quotation is taken from the . 
LXX of Is. xxviii. 16, fused with words from Is. viii. 14. The 
latter part of the verse is quoted again x. 11, and the whole in 
t Pet. ii. 6. 


A comparison of the different variations is interesting. (1) The LXX | 
reads l5ob éyw éuBddrdAw eis Ta Genera Sev. In both the passages in the 
N.T. the words are l5ov 7iOnys év Simy. (2) For the LXX AiBov wodureAq 
éxAexrdy dxpoywviaioy Evripov, St. Peter reads dxpoywriatoy éxrexrow Evripoy ; 
while St. Paul substitutes Al@ov mpooxduparos wat wétpay oxavdadov taken 
from Is. viii. 14 nal ody @s AiOov mpookdppatt suvayrncedbe ov5E ws wéTpaAS 
atwpart, Here St. Pete: ii. 8 agrees with St. Paul in writing wérpa oxaydadow 
for wévpas mrwpart. (3) The LXX proceeds els 7a OeyéAra abrijs, which both 
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St. Peter and St. Paul omit. (4) The LXX proceeds «al 8 morevav ob pi 
waracyuv6p. Both St. Peter and St. Paul bring out the personal reference 
by inserting é#’ ei7g, while St. Paul reads saraicxuvOfoeras and in x. 11 
adds sas, 


én’ aité. Personal, of the Messiah, ‘ He that believeth on Him 
shall not be ashamed.’ St. Paul inserts the words, both here and in 
X. 11, to emphasize the personal reference. If the reference were 
impersonal, the feminine would be required to agree with the 
nearest word sérpa, 

kataoxuvOjoeras. Either an incorrect translation of the Hebrew, 
or based on a different reading. The RV. of Isaiah reads ‘ shall 
not make haste.’ 

In the O. T. neither of these passages has any direct Messianic 
reference. In both Jehovah is the rock founded on Zion. In 
‘Is. viii. 14 He is represented as a ‘stumbling-block’ to the 
unbeliever ; in Is. xxviii. 16 He is the strength of those that believe 
in Him. But from the very beginning the word Aides was applied 
to Christ, primarily with reference to Ps. cxviii. 22 ‘the Stone 
which the builders rejected’ (Matt. xxi. 42; Mark xii. 10; Luke 
xx. 17; Acts iv. r1 by St. Peter). The other passages in which 
the word didos was used in the LXX came to be applied as here, 
and in Eph. ii. 20 dxpoyamaiov is used almost as a proper name. 
By the time of Justin Martyr Aidos 1s used almost as a name of the 
Christ: écr@ xai raira ovrws fxovra as déyets, kai Ors mabntds Xproros 
mpoepntrevOn péddeww elvas cat Aibos néxrAnrar (Dial. 36. p. 122 C. ed. 
Otto): 6 yap Xpicrds Baowreds xai icpeds nai Geds Kai kvptos Kal dyyedos 
kai dvOpwmos nal dpyiorpdtnyos kai AiBos (ib. 34. p. 112 D.) These 
quotations seem to imply that Aidos was a name for the Messiah 
among the Jews, and that Justin wishes to prove that Christ fulfils 
that title, and this seems to be corroborated by quotations from 
Jewish writings, not only in later books but even earlier. In Is. 
viii. 14, Sanhedrin 38. 1 Filius Davidis non venit donee duae 
domus patrum ex Israele deficiant, quae sunt Aechmalotarcha Baby- 
lonicus et princeps terrae Israeliticae g.d. Et ertt in Sanctuarium 
ef in lapidem percusstonis ef petram offenstonis duabus domibus 
Israel. Is. xxviii. 16 is paraphrased by the Targum Jonathan, 
Ecce ego constituam in Sion regem, regem fortem, potentem ef 
herribilem ; corroborabe eum et confortabo eum dicit Propheta. 
Lusti autem qui crediderint haec cum venertt tribulatio non com- 
movebuntur, and some apparently read regem Messtas regem 
potentem. Ps. cxvili. 22 is paraphrased by the same Targum, 
Puerum despexerunt aedificatores, gui futt inter filios Israel et 
merutt constitut rex ef dominator, For these and other reff. see 
Schoettgen, ii. 160, 606. 

A comparison of Romans and 1 Peter shows that both Apostles 
agree in quoting the same passages together, and both have 
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a number of common variants from the normal text of the LXX. 
This may have arisen from St. Peter’s acquaintance with the 
Romans; but another hypothesis may be suggested, which will 
perhaps account for the facts more naturally. We know that to 
prove from the Scriptures that Jesus was the Christ, was the constant 
practice of the early Christians. Is it not possible that even as early 
as this there may have been collections of O. T. texts used for con- 
troversial purposes arranged according to their subjects, as were 
the later Zes/monia of Cyprian, where one of the chapters is headed: 
Quod idem et lapis dictus stt (Test. ii. 16)? See on ix. 25, 26 supra. 

X. 1. There is no break in the argument between this chapter 
and vv. 30-33 of chap. ix; but before expanding this part of the 
subject, the Apostle pauses for a moment, impelled by his own 
strong feelings and the deep tragedy of his countryman’s rejection, 
tc express his sorrow and affection. 


Marcion admitted into his text ver. 2-4, which he was able to use as 
a proof text of his fundamental doctrine that the Jews had been ignorant of 
the ‘ higher God,’ The whole or almost the whole passage which follows 
x. §-xi. 33, he appears to have omitted, Zahn, p. 518. Tert. dado. Mare. v. 13. 


ddeXpot. The position increases the emphasis of a word always 
used by the Apostle when he wishes to be specially emphatic. 
The thought of the Christian brotherhood intensifies the contrast 
with the Israelites who are excluded. 

pév: without a corresponding dé. The logical antithesis is given 
in ver. 3. 

edSoxia: ‘good will,’ ‘ good pleasure,’ not ‘desire,’ which the word 
never means. 


The word ev8oxia means ‘ good pleasure’ either (1) in relation to oneself 
when it comes to mean ‘contentment,’ Ecclus. xxix. 23 émt puxp@ wai peyady 
evdoxiay éxe: ib, xxxv (xxxii), 14 of dpOpiCovres ebpnoover evdoxiay: 2 Thess, 
i. 11 xal mAnpwon Tacay eiSoxiay ayabwovvns Kal Epyov miorems év duvdpe: Ps. 
Sol. xvi. 12: or (2) in relation to others, ‘good will,’ ‘ benevolence,’ Ecclus, 
ix. 12 pt evdoxnons év evdoxia doeBOv:; Phil. i, 15 rivts pev did POdvor Kal 
gp, Teves 5é wat di’ eddoxiay tov Xproroy xnpvooovow : (3) in this sense it 
came to be used almost technically of the good will of God to man, Eph. 
i.5 ward Thy evdoniay Tod OeAnpaTos abrov; i. g sata Tiv evdoxiay avrov: 
Ps. Sol. viii. 39. 

The above interpretation of the word is different from that taken by Fritzsche 
(ad /oc.), Lift. (ad Phil. i. 15), Grm. Thayer, Zex. (8. v.), Philippi and Tholuck 
(ad Joc.). The word seems never to be used unqualified to mean ‘ desire’; the 
instance quoted by Lft. does not support it. 


4 Sénovg: non orasset Paulus st absolute reprobatt essent. Beng. 

eis curynplay = iva codecs; cf. ver. 4 els Ssxaogivyy and i. 6 eis 
braxony wioTeos. 

The additions 4} before wpds vow @edy and tov before els caryplay in 

the TR. are grammatical explanations. The re rov "lopand for abrar 


may have been merely an explanatory gloss, or may have arisen through the 
verse being the beginning of a lesson in chureh services. 
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2, paptupd ydp. This gives the reason for St. Paul’s grief. 
He had been a Jew mepircorepas (nots vrdpxev (Gal. i. 143 cf. 
Acts xxii. 3) and hence he knew only too well the extent both of 
their zeal and of their ignorance. 

Lijdov Gcod. Obj. genitive: ‘zeal for God’ (not as in a Cor. 
xi. 2). An O. T. expression: Judith. ix. 4 é¢jocav roy (nAdv cov: 
Ps. Ixviii [Ixix]; cxviii [cxix]. 139 6 ¢jAos rod ofkov cov: 1 Macc. 
ii. 58 Aros vdpov. Jowett quotes Philo, Leg. ad Catum, § 16 (Mang. 
ii, 562) ‘ Ready to endure death like immortality rather than suffer 
the neglect of the least of their national customs.’ St. Paul selects 
the very word which the Jew himself would have chosen to express 
just that zeal on which more than anything else he would have 
prided himself. 

kat ériyvwow. The Jews were destitute, not of yvdors, but of 
the higher disciplined knowledge, of the true moral discernment 
by which they might learn the right way. émiyvwors (see Lft. on 
Col. i. 9, to whose note there is nothing to add) means a higher 
and more perfect knowledge, and hence it is used especially and 
almost technically for knowledge of God, as being the highest 
and most perfect form: see on i. 28 and cf. iii. 20. 

8. dyvootv7es ydp. This verse gives the reason for od xar’ 
eriyvoow, and the antithesis to 9 peév eddoxia. dyvooivres means ‘ not 
knowing,’ ‘ being ignorant of,’ not ‘misunderstanding. St. Paul 
here states simply the fact of the ignorance of his fellow-country- 
men; he does not yet consider how far this ignorance is culpable: 
that point he makes evident later (vv. 14 sq.). 

Thy Tod Oeod Sixarocdvyv... Thy idiav. St. Paul contrasts two 
methods of righteousness. On the one side there was the righteouse 
ness which came from God, and was to be sought in the manner 
He had prescribed, on the other was a righteousness which they 
hoped to win by their own methods, and by their own merit. 
Their zeal had been blind and misdirected. In their eagerness to 
pursue after the latter, they had remained ignorant of and had not 
submitted to the method (as will be shown, a much easier one) 
which God Himself had revealed. 

imetdynoay. Middle, ‘submit themselves,’ cf. Jas. iv. 7; 1 Pet. 
ii. 13; v. 5; Winer, § xxxiv, 2. p. 327 E.T. 

The second d:aoovvny after litav of the TR. is supported by & only 
among good authorities, and by Tisch. only among recent editors; it is 
omitted by ABD EP, Vulg. Boh. Arm.,, and many Fathers. 

4. téhos yap vépou «tA, St. Paul has in the preceding verse 
been contrasting two methods of obtaining dcawctvn; one, that 
ordained by God, as ix. 32 shows, a method ék miorews; the other 
that pursued by the Jews, a method &:a vdyov, The latter has ceased 
to be possible, as St. Paul now proves by showing that, by the coming 
of Christ Law as a means of obtaining righteousness had been 
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brought to an end. The ydp therefore introduces the reason, not 
for the actual statement of ver. 3, that the Jews had not submitted 
to the Divine method, but for what was implied—that they were 
wrong in so doing. | 

tédos : ‘end,’ ‘termination.’ Law as a method or principle of 
righteousness had been done away with in Christ. ‘Christ is the 
end of law as death is the end of life.’ Gif. Cf. Dem. C. Zubuliden, 
1306, 25 xatro. maolv éorw dvOpamos téd\os rod Biov Odvaros (quoted 
by Fri. and by many writers after him). 

The theological idea of this verse is much expanded in later 
Epistles, and is connected definitely with the death of Christ: Eph. 
ii. 15 ‘He abolished in His flesh the enmity, even the law of 
commandments contained in ordinances’; Col. ii. 14 ‘ Having 
blotted out the bond written in ordinances that was against us, 
which was contrary to us: and He hath taken it out of the way, 
nailing it to the cross, This last passage is paraphrased by Lft. : 
‘Then and there [Christ] cancelled the bond which stood valid 
against us (for it bore our own signature), the bond which engaged 
us to fulfil all the law of ordinances, which was our stern pitiless 
tyrant. Ay, this very bond hath Christ put out of sight for ever, 
nailing it to His cross, and rending it with His body, and killing 
it in His death.” And as he points out, a wider reference must 
be given to the expression; it cannot be confined to the Jews. 
The ordinances, although primarily referring to the Mosaic law, 
‘will include all forms of positive decrees in which moral or social 
principles are embodied or religious duties defined ; and the “ bond” 
is the moral assent of the conscience which (as it were) signs and 
seals the obligation,’ : 

‘ Although the moral law is eternal, yet under the Gospel it loses 
its form of external law, and becomes an internal principle of life.’ 
Lid. 

vénou: ‘Law’ as a principle (so Weiss, Oltramare, Gif.), not 
the Law, the Mosaic Law (so the mass of commentators), It is 
not possible indeed to lay stress on the absence of the article here, 
because the article being dropped before reAos it is naturally also 
dropped before véuov (see on ii. 13), and although St. Paul might 
have written 16 yap réAos rov vduov, yet this would not exactly have 
suited his purpose, for rédos is the predicate of the sentence thrown 
forward for emphasis. But that the application of the term must 
be general is shown by the whole drift of the argument (see below), 
by the words ravri ré morevorre proving that the passage cannot be 
confined to the Jews, and consequently not to the Mosaic law, and 
by the correct reading in ver. 5 ryv ék vduou (see critical note). 

The interpretation of this verse has been much confused owing 
to incorrect translations of rédos (fulfilment, aim), the confusion of 
edyos and 6 vépos, and a misapprehension of the drift of the passage. 
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That the version given above is correct is shown (1) by the mean- 
ing of réAos. It is quite true that Christ is the reAcwous’ of the 
Law, that in Him what was typical has its fulfilment; but réeAos 
never means reAciwois (as it is taken here by Orig. Erasmus, &c.). 
Again, it is equally true that the Law is the ma:daywyds that brings 
men to Christ, and that Christ can be described as the object or 
goal of the Law (as the passage is’taken by Chrys., other fathers, 
and Va. amongst English commentators): but réAos is only used 
once in this sense in St. Paul’s Epistles (1 Tim. i. 5), Xpeorés would 
become the predicate, rédos would then require the article, and vdéuos 
would have to be interpreted of the Jewish Law. The normal 
meaning of the word, and the correct one here, is that of ‘ termina- 
tion’ (so Aug. De W. Mey. Fri. Weiss, Oltramare); (2) by the 
meaning of vdpos (see above), This is interpreted incorrectly of the 
Jewish Law only by almost all commentators (Orig. Chrys. am1 
all the Fathers, Erasmus, Calv. De W. Mey. Va.); (3) by the 
context. This verse is introduced to explain ver. 3, which asserts 
that of two methods of obtaining righteousness one is right, the 
other wrong. St. Paul here confirms this by showing that the one 
has come to an end so as to introduce the other. It is his object 
to mark the contrast between the two methods of righteousness 
and not their resemblance. 

But the misinterpretation is not confined to this verse, it colours 
the interpretation of the whole passage. It is not St. Paul’s aim to 
show that the Jews ought to have realized their mistake because 
the O. T. dispensation pointed to Christ, but to contrast the two 
methods. It is only later (vv. 14 f.) that he shows that the Jews 
had had full opportunities and warnings. 

eis Sixarogdvyy wayti To miotevovTt:; ‘80 that dixasoovvy May come 
to everyone that believes,’ ‘so that everyone by believing may 
obtain diKcacovivn.’ 


Omst credenti, tractatur 1d credentl v. § 0q., 79 omed v.11 8q. wari, 
omni ex iudacis et gentibus. Beng. 


5-10. St. Paul proceeds to describe the two modes of obtaining 
&xaootvy in language drawn from the O. T., which had become 
proverbial. 

5. Mwowjs yap ypéges x.7.h, Taken from Lev. xviii. 5, which is 
quoted also in Gal, iii. 12, The original (4 nowmoas dvOpwros (noera 
év avrois) is slightly modified to suit the grammar of this passage, 
riv dixasoovrny tHv éx ydpov being made the object of mojoas, St. Paul 
quotes the words to mean that the condition of obtaining life by 
law is that of fulfilment, a condition which in contrast to the other 
method described immediately afterwards is hard, if not im- 
possible. On this difficulty of obeying the law he has laid stress 
again and again in the first part of the Epistle, and it is this 
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that he means by rdv vdpoy vd» dvroddy in Eph. ii 1g (quoted 
above). | 

{yjcetat: shall obtain life in its deepest sense both here and 
hereafter (see pp. 180, 196). 


There are a number of small variations in the text of this verse. (1) 5% 
is placed before rv Si:xaootwny by 8* A D*, Vulg. Boh., Orig.-lat., after vdpou 
by S°BD°CEFGKLP &c.,, Syrr., Chrys. Thdrt. &e. (2) &«* vdpov is read 
by NB, é« rot vépou by the mass of later authorities. (3) 6 momoas is 
read without any addition by N* ADE, Vulg., Orig.-Jat., ard is added by 
BFGKLP &c.,, Syrr., Chrys. Thdrt. &c., eam by d**e+. (4) &vOpwros is 
om. by F G, Chrys. (5) év air is read by SAB minusc. pauc., Vulg. Boh. 
Orig.-lat., év avrots DEF GK LP &c. Syrr., Chrys. Thdrt. &c. 

The original text was Sri riv Sinacoovvny Thy éx vdpuou 6 wonsas dvOpwmos 
(noerau év aith. The alteration of ara... airois came from a desire to 
make the passage correspond with the LXX, or Gal. iii. 12 (hence the 
omission of dv@pwmos), and this necessitated a change in the position of drt. 
Tov vdéyov arose from an early misinterpretation. The mixed text of B ypape 
viv Sieacoovvny thy €x vopuou Ste 6 monoas abta avOpwros (noerau év ait?) and 
of D ypdde: S71 thy Sixacovdyyy ri tx Tod vopod 6 momoas GvOpwmos (noeras 
éy avvois are curious, but help to support 8 A Vulg. Boh. 


6-8. The language of St. Paul in these verses is based upon the 
LXX of Deut. xxx. 11-14. Moses is enumerating the blessings of 
Israel if they keep his law: ‘if thou shalt obey the voice of the 
Lord thy God, to keep His commandments and His statutes which 
are written in this book of the law; if thou turn unto the Lord thy 
God with all thine heart, and with all thy soul’; he then goes on 
(the RV. translation is here modified to suit the LXX): ‘” [For this 
commandment which I command thee this day, it is not too hard 
for thee, nor is it far from thee. ™ Not in heaven above] saying, 
Who shall go up for us into heaven [and receive it for us, and having 
heard of it we shall do it? 7% Nor is it beyond the sea], saying, 
Who will go over to the further side of the sea for us, [and receive it 
for us, and make it heard by us, and we shall do it?] ™“ But the 
word ts very nigh thee, in thy mouth, and tn thy heart, [and in thy 
hands, that thou mayest do it].’ The Apostle selects certain words 
out of this passage and uses them to describe the characteristics of 
the new righteousness by faith as he conceives it. 


It is important to notice the very numerous variations between the 
quotation and the LXX. In the first place only a few phrases are 
selected: the portions not quoted are enclosed in brackets in the translation 
given above. Then in those sentences that are quoted there are very con- 
siderable changes: (1) for the Aéywy of the LXX, which is an ungrammatical 
translation of the Hebrew, and is without construction, is substituted pj 
elnjs ev Ty Kapdiq cov from Deut. viii. 17, ix.4: (2) for ris Suawepaces Hiv eis 
70 mepay THs Oaddoons is substituted tis xataBjoeras els Thy GBvooov in order 
to make the passage better suit the purpose for which it is quoted: (3) in 


+ The Bohairic Version is quoted incorrectly in support of this reading, 
The cam read there does not imply a variant, but was demanded by the idiom 
pf the language. 
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ver, 8 the words ofd8pa... ty rais yepcl cov are omitted (this agrees with 
the Hebrew), as also moieiy add, 


8. 4 82 dx wlorews Bixarocdvy odrw dyer. It is noticeable that 
St. Paul does not introduce these words on the authority of Scripture 
(as ver. t1), nor on the authority of Moses (as ver. 5), but merely 
as a declaration of righteousness in its own nature. On the 
personification compare that of Wisdom in Prov. i. 20; Lk. xi. 49; 
of mapaxAnors Heb. xii. g. 

tis évaBycerat els tiv obpardy; In the original passage these 
words mean; The law which I command you is not far off, it is 
not in heaven, so that you will have to ask, Who will go up to bring 
it down for us? it is very near and not hard to attain. St. Paul 
uses the same words to express exactly the same idea, but with 
a completely different application. ‘The Gospel as opposed to 
the Law is not difficult or hard to attain to.’ 

Toit é€ort, Xpiotdv xatayayelv: ‘that is to say, to bring Christ 
down.’ Just as Moses had said that there was no need for anyone 
to go up into heaven to bring down the law, so it is true—far more 
true indeed—to say that there is no need to go into heaven to 
bring down the object of faith and source of righteousness—Christ. 
Christ has become man and dwelt among us. Faith is not a 
difficult matter since Christ has come. 

The interpretations suggested of this and the following verses 
have been very numerous. roidr’ éorw occurs three times in this 
passage, and we must give it the same force in each place. 
In the third instance (ver. 8) it is used to give a meaning or 
explanation to the word 16 pia, which occurs in the quotation ; it 
introduces in fact what would be technically known as a ‘ Midrash’ 
on the text quoted (so Mey. Lid. Lips. and apparently Va. Gif.). 
That is the meaning with which the phrase has been used in 
ix. 8, and is also the meaning which it must have here. The 
infinitive cannot be dependent on roir’ gor (for in all the passages 
where the phrase is used the words that follow it are in the same 
construction as the words that precede), but is dependent on 
dva8noera which it explains: so Xen. Mem. I. v.2 (Goodwin, Greek 
Moods and Tenses, § 97) <f Bovroliueda r@ emerpéyrar fh maidas maevoat, 
i xenpatra diageoa. In this and similar cases it is not necessary to 
emphasize strongly the idea of purpose as do Fri. (mempe ut Christum 
tn orbem terrarum deducat) and Lips. (ndmlich um Christum herabsu- 
holen), the infinitive is rather epexegetical (so apparently Va. Gif). 
The LXX here reads ris dvaSnoera .. . kai AnWerat; the construction 
is changed because rodr’ @orw xal xardfea would hardly have been 
clear. | 

Of other interpretations, some do not suit the grammar. ‘That 
would be the same thing as to say Who will bring Christ down?’ 
would require ris xardfer rdv Xpiordy. Weiss translates ‘that would 
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be the same thing as to bring Christ down,’ apparently making 
the infinitive dependent on roir’ géorw. Other translations or para< 
phrases do not suit the context: ‘Do not attempt great things, 
only believe’: or, ‘Do not waver and ask, Is Christ really come? 
only believe.’ The object of the passage is not to exhort to faith 
or to show the necessity of faith—that has been done in the early 
part of the Epistle; but to prove that the method of faith was one 
which, for several reasons, should not have been ignored and left 
on one side by the Jews. 

7. 7, Tis kavalyoetae ... dvayayetw: ‘nor is it necessary to 
search the depth, since Christ is risen from the dead.’ St. Paul 
substitutes tis xataBnoera eis tHv a8vocov for the more ordinary ris 
dtamepacet Huw eig rd répav ths Oaracons, both because it makes a 
more suitable contrast to the first part of the sentence, and because 
it harmonizes better with the figurative meaning he wishes to draw 
from it. dS8voces in the O. T. meant originally the ‘deep sea,’ ‘ the 
great deep’ or ‘the depths of the sea,’ Ps. cvi (cvii). 26 dvafat- 
vovow Ews THY ovpavav, Kai kataBaivovaw ews Tov dBvocwr, and the deep 
places of the earth, Ps. Ixx (Ixxi). 20 cal ée rév dBvcoav ths yas 
mad aviyyayés we, and so had come to mean Tartarus or the Lower 
World; rév 8€ raprapov ris aBicoov Job. xli. 23, where the reference 
to rdprapos is due to the LXX; cf. Eur. Phoen. 1632 (1605) raprdpov 
a8vcoa xydopata. Elsewhere in the N. T. it is so used of the abode 
of demons (Luke viii. 31) and the place of torment (Rev. ix. 1), 
This double association of the word made it suitable for St. Paul’s 
purpose; it kept up the antithesis of the original, and it also 
enabled him to apply the passage figuratively to the Resurrection of 
Christ after His human soul had gone down into Hades. 

On the descensus ad inferos, which is here referred to in indefinite 
and untechnical language, cf. Acts ii. 27; 1 Peteriii.19g; iv. 6; and 
Lft. on Ign. Magn. ix; see also Swete, Apost.-creed, p. 57 ff. 

8. 7d pijpa tis wiotews. ‘The message, the subject of which is 
faith’; miorts does not mean ‘the faith,’ i.e. ‘the Gospel message ’ 
(Oltramare), but, as elsewhere in this chapter, faith as the principle 
of righteousness. Nor does the phrase mean the Gospel message 
which appeals to faith in man (Lid.), but the Gospel which preaches 
faith, cf. x. 17. On piua cf. 1 Peter i. 25 1d 8€ pyya Kuplov péver 
els rdw alava, rovro 8é dors rd prya Td evayyeAtcOer eis tpas. 

8 xnptooopey, This gives the reason why the new way of 
righteousness is easy to attain, being as it is brought home to every 
one, and suggests a thought which is worked out more fully in 
ver. 14 f. 

In what sense does St. Paul use the O. T. in w. 6-8? The 
difficulty is this. In the O. T. the words are used by Moses of 
the Law: how can St. Paul use them of the Gospel as against the 
Law? ; 
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The following considerations will suggest the answer to be given. 

(1) The context of the passage shows that there is no stress 
laid on the fact that the O. T. is being quoted. The object of the 
argument is to describe the characteristics of Ssxaorvyn éx miotews, 
not to show how it can be proved from the O. T. 

(2) The Apostle carefully and pointedly avoids appealing to 
Scripture, altering his mode of citation from that employed in the 
previous verse. Mosen non cttat, quia sensum Mosts non seguttur, 
sed tantum ab illo verba mutuatur, Vatablus, ap. Crit. Sacr. ad loc. 

(3) The quotation is singularly inexact. An ordinary reader 
fairly well acquainted with the O. T. would feel that the language 
had a familiar ring, but could not count it as a quotation. 

(4) The words had certainly become proverbial, and many 
instances of them so used have been quoted. Philo, Quod omn. 
prod. lib. § 10 (quoted by Gifford), ‘And yet what need is there 
either of long journeys over the land, or of long voyages for the 
sake of investigating and seeking out virtue, the roots of which the 
Creator has laid not at any great distance, but so near, as the wise 
law-giver of the Jews says, “They are in thy mouth, and in thy 
heart, and in thy hands,” intimating by these figurative expressions 
the words and actions and designs of men?’ Bava Mezza, f. 94. 1 
(quoted by Wetstein) Si guts dixerit muliert, Si adscenderis in 
jirmamentum, aut descenderis in abyssum, erts mtht desponsata, /aec 
conaditio frustranea est; 4 Ezraiv.8 adicebas mihi fortassis: In abys- 
sum non descendi, neque in infernum adhuc, neque tn coelis unguam 
ascendt; Baruch iii. 29, 30 ris dve8n eis rév ovpavdy Kai éhaBev aiti,y, 
kai kareBiBacev aitiy éx trav vepedav; tis dveBn mepay ris Oaragons kai 
edpev airny (of Wisdom); /Judzlees xxiv. 32 ‘For even if he had 
ascended to heaven, they would bring him down from there... 
and even if he descends into Shel, there too shall his judgement 
be great’; cp. also Amos ix. 2. 

(5) St. Paul certainly elsewhere uses the words of Scripture in 
order to express his meaning in familiar language, cf. ver. 18; xi. 1. 

For these reasons it seems probable that here the Apostle does 
not intend to base any argument on the quotation from the O. T., 
but only selects the language as being familiar, suitable, and pro- 
verbial, in order to express what he wishes to say. 

It is not necessary therefore to consider that St. Paul is interpret- 
ing the passage of Christ by Rabbinical methods (with Mey. Lid. 
and others), nor to see in the passage in Deuteronomy a prophecy 
of the Gospel (Fri.) or a reference to the Messiah, which is certainly 
not the primary meaning. But when we have once realized that no 
argument is based on the use of the O. T., it does not follow that 
the use of its language is without motive. Not only has it a 
great rhetorical value, as Chrysostom sees with an orator’s instinct : 
‘he uses the words which are found in the O. T., being always at 
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pains to keep quite clear of the charges of love of novelties and of 
opposition to it’; but also there is to St. Paul a correspondence 
between the O. T, and N. T.: the true creed is simple whether 
Law on its spiritual side or Gospel (cf. Aug. De Natura ef Grata, 
§ 83 

. Sti eddy dpodoyfons «tA. This verse corresponds to and 
applies the preceding verse. The subject of the pjya which is 
preached by the Apostles is the person of Christ and the truth 
of His Resurrection. Kvptos refers to ver. 6, the Resurrection 
(Gre 56 cds adrdav Hyespev ex vexpdv) to ver. 7. The power of Christ 
lies in these two facts, namely His Incarnation and His Resur- 
rection, His Divine nature and His triumph over death. What 
is demanded of a Christian is the outward confession and the 
inward belief in Him, and these sum up the conditions necessary 
for salvation. 


The ordinary reading in this verse is éd» Sporoyhaoys dy 16 erépuart gow 
KUptoy Inoovv, for which WH. substitute 7d pjya ev rP ordpari cov Sri 
Kvpios “Incots. 1d Aja has the authority of B71, Clem.-Alex. and perhaps 
Cyril, 67: K. I. of B, Boh., Clem.-Alex. and Cyril 2/3. The agreement in 
the one case of B and Boh., in the other of B and Clem.-Alex. against nearly 
all the other authorities is noticeable. 


10. xapdia yap moreverat «.t.A. St. Paul explains and brings 
out more fully the application of the words he has last quoted. The 
beginning of the Christian life has two sides: internally it is the 
change of heart which faith implies; this leads to righteousness, 
the position of acceptance before God: externally it implies the 
‘confession of Christ crucified’ which is made in baptism, and this 
puts a man into the path by which in the end he attains salvation; 
he becomes co(épevos. 

11. Adyes yap 4 ypadyh wt. Quoted from Is. xxviii. 16 (see 
above, ix. 33) with the addition of was to bring out the point on 
which emphasis is to be laid. St. Paul introduces a proof from 
Scripture of the statement made in the previous verse that faith is 
the condition of salvation, and at the same time makes it the 
occasion of introducing the second point in the argument, namely, 
the universal character of this new method of obtaining righteous- 
ness. 

In ver. 4 he has explained that the old system of dixasootyn éx 
vépov has been done away with in Christ to make way for a new 
one which has two characteristics: (1) that it is é« micrews: this has 
been treated in wv. 5-10; (2) that it is universal: this he now 
proceeds to develope. 

12. od ydp got, Siactoh} ‘loudaiou te kal “EXAnvos. St. Paul. 
first explains the meaning of this statement, namely, the universal 
character of the Gospel, by making it clear that it is the sole 
method for Jews as well as for Gentiles. This was both a warning 
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and a consolation for the Jews. A warning if they thought that, 
in spite of the preaching of the Gospel, they might seek salvation 
in their own way; a consolation if once they realized the burden 
of the law and that they might be freed from it. The Jews have 
in this relation no special privileges (cf. i. 16; ii. 9, 10; ili. 9; 
1 Cor. i. 24; xii. 13; Gal. iii. 28; Col. iii, 11); they must obtain 
Sixatoovrm by the same methods and on the same conditions as the 
Gentiles. This St. Paul has already proved on the ground that 
they equally with the Gentiles have sinned (iii. 23). He now 
deduces it from the nature and the work of the Lord. 

6 ydp avtds Kuptos mdévrwv, cf. 1 Cor. xii. 5. This gives the 
reason for the similarity of method for all alike: ‘it is the same 
Lord who redeemed all mankind alike, and conferred upon all alike 
such wealth of spiritual blessings.’ It is better to take Kipios ravray 
as predicate for it contains the point of the sentence, ‘The same 
Lord is Lord of all’ (so the RV.). 

Kuptos must clearly refer to Christ, cf. vv. 9, 11. He is called 
Kupios mavrav Acts x. 36, and cf. ix. §, and Phil. ii. 10, 11. 

mdoutév: ‘abounding in spiritual wealth,’ cf. esp. Eph. iii. 8 
Tots €Oveow evayyeAicacba Td avektxviactoy mAOUTOS TOU XpioTod. 

Tods émtxadoupdévous adtdv. emixadeioOar tov Kupeov, or more COr- 
rectly émsxadeioOat rd Svoua rod Kupiov, is the habitual LXX transla- 
tion of a common Hebrew formula. From the habit of beginning 
addresses to a deity by mentioning his name, it became a tech- 
nical expression for the suppliant to a god, and a designation 
of his worshippers, Hence the Israelites were of émixaAovpevor rév 
Kuptov or rd dvoya Kupiov. They were in fact specially distinguished 
as the worshippers of Jehovah. It becomes therefore very signifi- 
cant when we find just this expression used of the Christians as - 
the worshippers of Christ, 6 Kipios, in order to designate them as 
apart from all others, cf. 1 Cor. i. 2 obv maou trois emixadovpévos 1d 
dvoya rod Kupiov juay “Incov Xpiorod. There is a treatise on the 
subject by A. Seeberg, Die Anbetung des Herrn bei Paulus, Riga, 
1891, see especially pp. 38, 43-46. 

13. was yap 5 Gy émxoaddéonrat. St. Paul sums up and clenches 
his argument by the quotation of a well-known passage of Scripture, 
Joel ii. 32 (the quotation agrees with both the LXX and the Hebrew 
texts). The original passage refers to the prophetic conception of 
the ‘day of the Lord.’ ‘The sun shall be turned into darkness, 
and the moon into blood, before the great and terrible day of the 
Lord come.’ At that time ‘ whosoever shall call on the name of the 
Lord’ shall be saved. This salvation (cw6jcera, cf. ver. 9 codon, 
IO cwrnpiav), the Jewish expectation of safety in the Messianic 
kingdom when the end comes, is used of that Christian salvation 
which is the spiritual fulfilment of Jewish prophecy. 

Kupiov. The term Kvupws is applied to Christ by St. Paul in 
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quotations from the O. T. in a Thess. i. 9; 1 Cor. ii. 16; x. 21, 
26; 2 Cor. iii. 16, and probably in other passages. 

This quotation, besides concluding the argument of wv. 1-13, 
suggests the thought which is the transition to the next point dis- 
cussed—the opportunities offered to all of hearing this message. 


ISRAEL'S UNBELIEF NOT EXCUSED BY WANT OF 
OPPORTUNITY. 


X. 14-21. This unbelief on the part of Israel was not 
owing to want of knowledge. Fully accredited messengers— 
such a body as is necessary for preaching and for faith— 
have announced the Gospel. There is no land but has heard 
the voices of the Evangelical preachers (vv. 14-18). Nor 
was tt owing to want of understanding. Their own Prophets 
warned them that it was through disobedience that they 
would reject God's message (vv. 19-21). 


% All then that is required for salvation is sincerely and genuinely 
to call on the Lord. But there are conditions preliminary to this 
which are necessary ; perhaps it may be urged, that these have not 
been fulfilled. Let us consider what these conditions are. Ifaman 
is to call on Jesus he must have faith in Him; to obtain faith it is 
necessary that he must hear the call; that again implies that 
heralds must have been sent forth,to proclaim this call. ™ And 
heralds imply a commission. Have these conditions been fulfilled? 
Yes. Duly authorized messengers have preached the Gospel. The 
fact may be stated.in the words of the Prophet Isaiah (lii. 7) de- 
scribing the welcome approach of the messengers who bring news 
of the ‘return from captivity—that great type of the other, Messianic, 
Deliverance: * How beautiful are the feet of them that preach good 
tidings.’ 

* But it may be urged, in spite of this, all did not give it a 
patient and submissive hearing. This does not imply that the 
message has not been given. In fact Isaiah in the same passage 
in which he foretold the Apostolic message, spoke also of the in- 
credulity with which the message is received (liii. 1) ‘ Lord, whe 
hath believed our message?’ %” Which incidentally confirms what 
we were saying a moment ago: Faith can only come from the 
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message heard, and the message heard implies the message sent—- 
the message, that is, about Christ. 

But it may be alleged: We grant it was preached, but that 
does not prove that Israel heard it. Is that possible, when in the 
words of Psalm xix ‘the voices of God’s messengers went forth 
into all lands, and their words to the limits of the known world?’ 

* Or another excuse: ‘Israel heard but did. not understand.’ 
Can you say that of Israel? From the very beginning of its history 
a long succession of its Prophets foretold the Divine scheme. 
Moses, to begin with, wrote (Deut. xxxii. 21) ‘I will excite you 
to jealousy at a nation outside the pale, that does not count as a 
nation at all. I will rouse your anger at seeing yourselves out- 
stripped by a nation whom you regard as possessing no intelligence 
for the things of religion.’ * Isaiah too was full of boldness. In 
the face of his fellow-countrymen he asserted (Ixv. 1) that God’s 
mercies should be gained by those who had not striven after them 
(the Gentiles). And then he turns round-to Israel and says that 
although God had never ceased stretching out His arms to them 
with all the tenderness of a mother, they had received His call with 
disobedience, and His message with criticism and contradiction. 
The Jews have fallen, not because of God’s unfaithfulness or in- 
justice, not because of want of opportunity, but because they are a 
rebellious people—a people who refuse to be taught, who choose 
their own way, who cleave to that way in spite of every warning 
and of every message. 


14-21. This section seems to be arranged on the plan of sug- 
gesting a series of difficulties, and giving short decisive answers to 
each: (1) ‘ But how can men believe the Gospel unless it has been 
fully preached?’ (v. 14). Amswer. ‘It has been preached as Isaiah 
foretold’ (ver. 15). (2) ‘ Yet, all have not accepted it’ (ver. 16). 
Answer, ‘That does not prove that it was not preached. Isaiah 
foretold also this neglect of the message’ (vv. 16, 17). (3) ‘ But 
perhaps the Jews did not hear’ (v. 18). Amswer. ‘ Impossible. 
The Gospel has been preached everywhere.’ (4) ‘But perhaps 
they did not understand’ (ver. 19). Answer, ‘That again is im- 
possible. The Gentiles, a people without any real knowledge, 
have understood. The real fact is they were a disobedient, self- 
willed people.’ The object is to fix the guilt of the Jews by re- 
moving every defence which might be made on the ground of want 
of opportunities, 
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‘The passage which follows (14-21) is in style one of the most obscure 
portions of the Epistle.’ This statement of Jowett’s is hardly exaggerated. 
‘The obscurity arises,’ as he proceeds to point out, ‘from the argument 
being founded on passages of the Old Testament.’ These are quoted without 
explanation, and without their relation to the argument being clearly 
brought out. The first difficulty is*to know where to make a division in 
the chapter. Some put it after ver. 11 (80 Go.) making wv. 11-21 a proof 
of the extension of the Gospel to the Gentiles; some after ver. 13 (Chrys. 
Weiss, Oltr. Gif.) ; some after ver. 15 (Lid. WH. Lips.). The decision of 
the question will always depend on the opinion formed of the drift of the 
passage, but we are not without structural assistance. It may be noticed 
throughout these chapters that each succeeding paragraph is introduced by 
a question with the particle otv: so ix. 14 Ti ovy épovpev; 30; xi. I, IE. 
And this seems to arise from the meaning of the particle: it sums up the 
conclusion of the preceding paragraph as an introduction to a further step in 
the argument. This meaning will exactly suit the passage under consideration. 
‘The condition of salvation is to call on the Lord’—that is the conclusion 
of the last section: then the Apostle goes on, ‘if this be so, what then (ovr) 
are the conditions necessary for attaining it, and have they been fulfilled?’ 
the words forming a suitable introduction. to the next stage in the argument. 
This use of ovy to introduce a new paragraph is very common in St. Paul, 
See especially Rom. v. 1, vi. 1, xii. 1; Eph. iv. 2; 1 Tim. ii. 1; a Tim. ii 1, 
besides other less striking instances. It may be noticed that it is not easy 
to understand the principle on which WH. have divided the text of these 
chapters, making no break at all at ix. 29, beginning a new paragraph at 
chap. x, making a break here at ver. 15, making only a slight break at 

’ chap. xi, and starting a new paragraph at ver. 13 of that chapter at what 
is really only a parenthetical remark. 


X. 14, 15. The main difficulty of these verses centres round two 
points: With what object are they introduced? And what is the 
quotation from Isaiah intended to prove? 

1. One main line of interpretation, following Calvin, considers 

that the words are introduced to justify the preaching of the Gospel 
to the Gentiles; in fact to support the mas of the previous verse. 
God must have intended His Gospel to go to the heathen, for a duly 
commissioned ministry (and St. Paul is thinking of himself) has 
‘been sent out to preach it. The quotation then follows as a justi- 
fication from prophecy of the ministry to the Gentiles. The possi- 
bility of adopting such an interpretation must depend partly on the 
view taken of the argument of the whole chapter (see the C-neral 
Discussion at the end), but in any case the logical connexion is 
wrong. Ifthat were what St. Paul had intended to say, he must have 
written, ‘ Salvation is intended for Gentile as well as Jew, for God 
has commissioned His ministers to preach to them: a commission 
implies preaching, preaching implies faith, faith implies worship, 
and worship salvation. The conversion of the Gentiles is the 
necessary result of the existence of an apostolate of the Gentiles.’ 
It will be seen that St. Paul puts the argument exactly in the 
Opposite way, in a manner in fact in which he could never prove 
this conclusion. 

a. Roman Catholic commentators, followed by Liddon and 
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Gore, consider that the words are introduced in order to justify an 
apostolic or authorized ministry. But this is to introduce into the 
passage an idea which is quite alien to it, and which is unnecessary 
for the argument. 

3. The right interpretation of the whole of this paragraph seems to 
be that of Chrysostom. The Jews, it has been shown, have negleoted 
God’s method of obtaining righteousness; but in order, as he desires, 
to convict them of guilt in this neglect, St. Paul must show that they 
have had the opportunity of knowing about it, that their ignorance 
(dyvootyres ver. 3) is culpable. He therefore begins by asking what 
are the conditions necessary for ‘calling upon the Lord?’ and then 
shows that these conditions have been fulfilled. There may still 
be some question as to the meaning of the quotation. (1) It may 
_be introduced merely as corroborative of the last chain in the 
argument (so most commentators). This need of a commissioned 
ministry corresponds to the joy and delight experienced when they 
arrive. Or better, (2) it may be looked upon as stating the fulfil- 
ment of the conditions. ‘ Yes, and they have come, a fact that no 
one can fail to recognize, and which was foretold by the Prophet 
Isaiah.” So Chrysostom, who sums up the passage thus: ‘If the 
being saved, then, came of calling upon Him, and calling upon 
Him from believing, and believing from hearing, and hearing from 
preaching, and preaching from being sent, and if they were sent, 
and did preach, and the prophet went round with them to point 
them out, and proclaim them, and say that these were they whom 
they showed of so many ages ago, whose feet even they praised 
because of the matter of their preaching; then it is quite clear that 
the not believing was their own fault only. And that because 
God’s part had been fulfilled completely.’ 

14. was odv émuxadéowvrar. The word ody, as often in St. Paul, 
marks a stage in the argument. ‘We have discovered the new 
system of salvation: what conditions are necessary for its acceptance?’ 
The question is not the objection of an adversary, nor merely 
rhetorical, but rather deliberative (see Burton, AZ. and T. § 169): 
hence the subjunctive (see below) is more suitable than the futuse 
which we find in ix. 30. The subject of ém«adécwvras is implied in 
vv. 12, 13, ‘those who would seek this new method of salvation by 
calling on the name of the Lord.’ 


In this series of questions in vv. 14, 15 the MSS. vary between the sub- 
junctive and the future. Generally the authority for the subjunctive strongly 
preponderates: émnadéoovraa NABDEFG, moredownry SN BDEF GP, 
anpifwor NABDEKLP. In the case of dxovcwow there is a double 
variation. N° A?(A /azet) B and some minuscules read dxovowow; NDEF 
GKP and some minuscules read dxovoovra:; L etc., Clem.-Alex. Ath. 
Chrys. edd. Theodrt. and the TR. read dxovcovo1. Here however the double 
variant makes the subjunctive almost certain. Although the form dxovcovat 
is possible in N.T. Greek, it is most improbable that it should have arisen ag 
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a corruption from d«ovcoyra, and it is too weakly supported to be the 
correct reading. d«ovowo.v, which will explain both variants and harmonizes 
with the other subjunctives, is therefore correct. B here alone among the 
leading MSS. is correct throughout. 


o& ox Hxoucay: ‘how can they believe on Him whom they 
have not heard preaching?’ od is for eis rodroy of : and as axoverw 
revos Means not ‘to hear of some one, but ‘to hear some one 
preaching or speaking,’ it must be so translated, and what follows 
must be interpreted by assuming that the preaching of Christ's 
messengers is identical with the preaching of Christ Himself. This 
interpretation (that of Mey. and Gif.), although not without diffi- 
culties, is probably better than either of the other solutions proposed. 
It is suggested that of may be for 6», and the passage is translated 
‘of whom they have not heard’; but only a few instances of this 
usage are quoted, and they seem to be all early and poetical. 
The interpretation of Weiss, ob = where, completely breaks the 
continuity of the sentences. 

15. xnpdgwow. The nominative is of enptocovres, which is implied 
in KnpvogorTos. 

By means of this series of questions St. Paul works out the 
conditions necessary for salvation back to their starting-point. 
Salvation is gained by calling on the Lord; this implies faith. 
Faith is only possible with knowledge. Knowledge implies an 
instructor or preacher, A preacher implies a commission. If 
therefore salvation is to be made possible for everyone, there must 
have been men sent out with a commission to preach it. 

KaQas yéypamrat, ‘Q dpator of médes Trav edayyediLopdvuw dyabd. 
By introducing this quotation St. Paul implies that the commis- 
sioned messengers have been sent, and the conditions therefore 
necessary for salvation have been fulfilled. ‘Yes, and they have 
been sent: the prophet’s words are true describing the glorious 
character of the Evangelical preachers.’ 

The quotation is taken from Isaiah lii. 7, and resembles the 
Hebrew more closely than our present LXX text. In the original 
it describes the messengers who carry abroad the glad tidings 
of the restoration from captivity. But the whole of this section of 
Isaiah was felt by the Christians to be full of Messianic import, and 
this verse was used by the Rabbis of the coming of the Messiah 
(see the references given by Schoettgen, Hor. Hed. ii. 179). St. 
Paul quotes it because he wishes to describe in O. T. language the 
fact which will be recognized as true when stated, and to show 
that these facts are in accordance with the Divine method. ‘St. 
Paul applies the exclamation to the appearance of the Apostles of 
Christ upon the scene of history. Their feet are opaic: in his eyes, 
as they announce the end of the captivity of sin, and publish elpn»y 
(Kph. vi. 15 rd edayyéAcoy ras elpyyns) made by Christ, through the 
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blood of His Cross, between God and man, between earth and 
heaven (2 Cor. v. 18-20; Eph. ii. 173; Col. i. 20); and all the 
blessings of goodness (rd dyaéa) which God in Christ bestows on 
the Redeemed, especially 8inasoovvy.’ Liddon. 


There are two critical questions in connexion with this quotation: the 
reading of the Greek text and its relation to the Hebrew and to the LXX. 

(1) The RV. reads ds dpaios of wddes trav edayyedcConévav ayaa: the 
TR. inserts raw evay. elpnvny after ol wédes. The balance of authority is 
strongly in favour of the RV. The clause is omitted by NABC minuse. 
pauc. Aegyptt. (Boh. Sah.) Aeth., Clem.-Alex. Orig. and Orig.-lat.: it is in- 
serted by DEFGKLP &c.,, Vulg. Syrr. (Pesh. Harcl.) Arm. Goth., Chrys. 
Iren.-lat. Hil. a/. The natural explanation is that the insertion has been 
made that the citation may correspond more accurately to the LXX. 
This end is not indeed altogether attained, for the LXX reads dxony elpyyns, 
and the omission might have arisen from Homoeoteleuton; but these con- 
siderations can hardly outweigh the clear preponderance of authority. 

There is a somewhat similar difficulty about a second minor variation. 
The RV. reads dya#4 with ABCDEFGP, Orig. Eus. Jo.-Damasc., the 
TR. has ra dyad with N etc. Clem.-Alex. Chrys. and most later authorities. 
Here the LXX omits the article, and it is difficult quite to see why it should 
have been inserted by a corrector; whereas if it had formed part of the 
eriginal text he could quite naturally have omitted it. 

(a) The LXX translation is here very inexact. mdpeps @s Hpa emt ray 
épéow, ws wédes evaryyeAr(opévov axon eipnyns, ws evayyeAtCdpevos a-yald. 
St. Paul’s words approach much more nearly to the Hebrew (RV.) ‘ How 
beautiful upon the mountains are the feet of him that bringeth good tidings, 
that publisheth peace, that bringeth good tidings of good, that publisheth 
salvation.’ He shortens the quotation, makes it plural instead of singular 
to suit his purpose, and omits the words ‘upon the mountains,’ which have 
only a local significance. 


16. GX’ od wdvres. An objection suggested. ‘Yet, in spite of 
the fact that this message was sent, all did not obey the Gospel.’ 
ov mavres is a meiosis; cf. ri yap et nriotncdy twes; (iii. 3). 

émijxougay, like trerdynoay (ver. 3), seems to imply the idea of 
voluntary submission: cf. vi. 16, 17 80tAol dare @ tmaxovere.., 
Umnxovaoare 3€ ex xapdias eis dv mapeddOnre. 

t@ ebayyehiw. The word is of course suggested by the quotation 
of the previous verse. 

*‘Hoatas yap Aéyer xt. ‘But this fact does not prove that no 
message had been sent; it is indeed equally in accordance. with 
prophecy, for Isaiah, in a passage immediately following that in 
which he describes the messengers, describes also the failure of 
the people to receive the message.’ With ydp cf. Matt. i. 20 ff. 
The quotation is from the LXX of Is. liii. 1. Képve, as Origen 
pointed out, does not occur in the Hebrew. 

dxoy: means (1) ‘hearing,’ ‘the faculty by which a thing is 
heard’; (2) ‘the substance of what is heard,’ ‘a report, message.’ 
In this verse it is used in the second meaning, ‘who hath believed 
our report?’ In ver. 17, it shades off into the first, ‘faith comes 
by hearing.’ It is quite possible of course to translate ‘report’ or 
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‘message’ there also, but then the connexion of idea with ver. 18 
pr) ovx jHKovoay is obscured. 

It has been questioned to whom St. Paul is referring in this and 
the preceding verses—the Gentiles or the Jews. The language is 
quite general and equally applicable to either, but the whole drift. 
of the argument shows that it is of the Jews the Apostle is thinking. 
Grotius makes wv. 14 and 15 the objection of an opponent to which 
St. Paul replies in ver. 16 ff. 

17. dpa 4 miotts. ‘Hence may be inferred (in corroboration of 
what was said above) that the preliminary condition necessary for 
faith is to have heard, and to have heard implies a message. This 
sentence is to a certain extent parenthetical, merely emphasizing 
a fact already stated; yet the language leads us on to the excuse 
for unbelief suggested in the next verse. 

Sid pHpatros Xpiotod: ‘a message about Christ.’ Cf. ver. 8 rd 
pia ths mioTews 6 knpvacouer. St, Paul comes back to the phrase he 
has used before, and the use of it will remind his readers that this 
message has been actually sent. 


Xpicrod is the reading of RBC DE msinusc. fasc., Vulg. Sah. Boh. Arm. 
Aeth. Orig.-lat. 2/2, Ambrst. Aug.—@eod of N° AD>*K LP al. gier., Syrr., 
Clem.-Alex. Chrys. Theodrt. 


St. Paul has laid down the conditions which make faith possible, 
a Gospel and messengers of the Gospel; the language he has used 
reminds his readers that both these have come. Yet, in spite of 
this, the Jews have not obeyed. He now suggests two possible 
excuses. 

18. &ddk\d Adyw: ‘but it may be said in excuse: It is possible 
that those whom you accuse of not obeying the Gospel message 
have never heard of it?’ On pq ov see Burton, AZ. and T. § 468. 

pevoovye: an emphatic corrective, ‘ with a slight touch of irony’ 
(Lid.) ; cf. ix. 20. 

eis macav Thy yy «.t.A. St. Paul expresses his meaning in words 
borrowed from Psalm xix. (xviii.) 5, which he cites word for word 
according to the LXX, but without any mark of quotation. What 
stress does he intend to lay on the words? Does he use them 
for purely literary purposes to express a well-known fact? or does 
he also mean to prove the fact by the authority of the O. T. 
which foretold it? 

1. Primarily at any rate St. Paul wishes to express a well-known 
fact in suitable language. ‘What do you say? They have not 
heard! Why the whole world and the ends of the earth have 
heard. And have you, amongst whom the heralds abode such 
a long time, and of whose land they were, not heard?’ Chrys. 

2. But the language of Scripture is not used without a point. 
In the original Psalm these words describe how universally the 
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works of nature glorify God. By using them St. Paul ‘compares 
the universality of the preaching of the Gospel with the universality 
with which the works of nature proclaim God.’ Gif. 

A second difficulty is raised by older commentators. As a matter 
of fact the Gospel had not been preached everywhere; and some 
writers have inverted this argument, and used this text as a proof 
that even as early as this Christianity had been universally preached. 
But all that St. Paul means to imply is that it is universal in its 
character. Some there were who might not have heard it; some 
Jews even might be among them. He is not dealing with indi- 
viduals. The fact remained true that, owing to the universal 
character of its preaching, those whose rejection of it he is con- 
FS had at any rate as a body had the opportunities of hearing 
of it. 

19. GAA Adyo, ph “lopadA odx yyw; a second excuse is suggested : 
‘surely it cannot be that it was from ignorance that Israel failed?’ 

(1) What is the meaning of the somewhat emphatic introduction 
of "Iopaydk? It has been suggested that it means a change of 
subject. That while the former passage refers to Gentiles, or 
to Gentiles as well as Jews, here the writer at last turns to Israel in 
particular. But there has been no hint that the former passage 
was dealing with the Gentiles, and if such a contrast had been 
implied “IopajA would have had to be put in a much more pro- 
minent place, rept dé rod “Iopand déyw, py ovx eyvw; The real reason 
for the introduction of the word is that it gives an answer to 
the question, and shows the untenable character of the excuse. 
Has Israel, Israel with its long line of Prophets, and its religious 
privileges and its Divine teaching, acted in ignorance? When 
once ‘Israel’ has been used there can be no doubt of the answer. 

(2) But, again, what is it suggested that Israel has not known? 
As the clause is parallel with px ovx #xovcay, and as no hint is given 
of any change, the object must be the same, namely pia Xpicrod, 
the message concerning the Messiah. All such interpretations as 
the ‘calling of the Gentiles’ or ‘the universal preaching of the 
Gospel’ are outside the line of argument. 

(3) But how is this consistent with dyvootyres ver. 3? The 
contradiction is rather formal than real. It is true Israel’s zeal 
was not guided by deep religious insight, and that they clung 
blindly and ignorantly to a method which had been condemned; 
but this ignorance was culpable: if they did not know, they might 
have known. From the very beginning of their history their 
whole line of Prophets had warned them of the Divine plan. 

(4) The answer to this question is given in three quotations 
from the QO. T. Israel has been warned that their Messiah 
would be rejected by themselves and accepted by the Gentiles. 
They cannot plead that the message was difficult to understand; 
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even a foolish people (it was foretold) would accept it, and thus 
stir up Israel to jealousy. Nor again can they plead that it was 
difficult to find; for Isaiah with great boldness has stated that men 
who never sought or asked for it would find it. The real reason 
was that the Israelites are a disobedient and a stubborn people, 
and, although God has all day long stretched forth His hands to 
them, they will not hear Him. 

mpatos Mwows. «t0ds Moojs. ‘Even as early in Israel’s history as 
Moses.’ 

dye wapalyddow Spas a.t.A.: taken from Deut. xxxii. 31 sub- 
stantially according to the LXX (ipés is substituted for av-ovs). In 
the original the words mean that as Israel has roused God’s jealousy 
by going after no-gods, so He will rouse Israel’s jealousy by 
showing His mercy to those who are no-people. 

20. ‘Hoatas S¢ dwotodpg. St. Paul’s position in opposing the 
prejudices of his countrymen made him feel the boldness of Isaiah 
in standing up against the men of his own time. The citation is 
from Isaiah Ixv. 1 according to the LXX, the clauses of the 
original being inverted. The words in the original refer to the 
apostate Jews. St. Paul applies them to the Gentiles; see on 
iX. 25, 26. 


B D* FG with perhaps Sah. and Goth. add éy twice before rofs, a Western 
reading which has found its way into B (cf. xi.6). It does mot occur in 
NAC D°*ELP etc., and many Fathers, 


21. wpds Sé rdv “Iopahd Adye a.t.A. This citation (Is. Ixv. 3) 
follows almost immediately that quoted in ver. 20, and like it 
is taken from the LXX, with only a slight change in the order. 
In the original both this verse and the preceding are addressed 
to apostate Israel; St. Paul applies the first part to the Gentiles, 
the latter part definitely to Israel. 


The Argument of ix. 30-x. 21: Human Responsibility. 


We have reached a new stage in our argument. The first step 
was the vindication of God’s faithfulness and justice: the second 
step has been definitely to fix guilt on man. It is clearly laid 
down that the Jews have been rejected through their own fault. 
They chose the wrong method. When the Messiah came, instead 
of accepting Him, they were offended. They did not allow their 
zeal for God to be controlled by a true spiritual knowledge. And 
the responsibility for this is brought home to them. All possible 
excuses, such as want of opportunity, insufficient knowledge, 
inadequate warning, are suggested, but rejected. The Jews are 
a disobedient people and they have been rejected for their dis- 
obedience. 
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Now it has been argued that such an interpretation ifs in- 
consistent with Chap. ix. That proves clearly, it is asserted, that 
grace comes to man, not in answer to man’s efforts, but in accord- 
ance with God’s will. How then can St. Paul go on to prove that 
the Jews are to blame? In order to avoid this assumed incon- 
sistency, the whole section, or at any rate the final portion, has 
been interpreted differently: vv. r1-a1 are taken to defend the 
Apostolic ministry to the Gentiles and to justify from the O. T. the 
calling of the Gentiles and the rejection of the Jews: vv. 14, 15 
are used by St. Augustine to prove that there can be no faith 
without the Divine calling; by Calvin, that as there is faith 
among the Gentiles, there must have been a Divine call, and so 
the preaching to them is justified. Then the quotations in wv. 
18=21 are considered to refer to the Gentiles mainly; they are 
merely prophecies of the facts stated in ix. 30, 31 and do not 
imply and are not intended to imply human responsibility. 

An apparent argument in favour of this interpretation is sug- 
gested by the introductory words ix. 30, 31. It is maintained that 
two propositions are laid down there; one the calling of the 
Gentiles, the other the rejection of the Jews, and both these have 
to be justified in the paragraph that follows. But, as a matter 
of fact, this reference to the Gentiles is clearly introduced not as 
a main point to be discussed, but as a contrast to the rejection 
of Israel. It increases the strangeness of that fact, and with that 
fact the paragraph is concerned. This is brought out at once by 
the question asked &a ri; which refers, as the answer shows, en- 
tirely to the rejection of Israel. If the Apostle were not condemning 
the Jews there would be no reason for his sorrow . 1) and the 
palliation for their conduct which he suggests (x. 2); and when 
we come to examine the structure of the latter part we find that 
all the leading sentences are concerned not with the defence of 
any ‘calling,’ but with fixing the guilt of those rejected: for example 
GdX’ od mdvres imjxovoay (Vv. 16), GAAa Aéyo, pi) ovK Frovaay ; \v 18), 
uy “Iopand ovx éyve; (v.19). As there is nowhere any reference 
to Gentiles rejecting the message, the reference must be to the 
Jews; and the object of the section must be to show the reason why 
(although Gentiles have been accepted) the Jews have been rejected. 
The answer is given in the concluding quotation, which sums up 
the whole argument. It is because the Jews have been a dis- 
obedient and gainsaying people. Chrysostom, who brings out the 
whole point of this section admirably, sums up its conclusion as 
follows: ‘Then to prevent them saying, But why was He not 
made manifest to us also? he sets down what is more than this, 
that I not only was made manifest, but I even continued with 
My hands stretched out, inviting them, and displaying all the 
concern of an affectionate father, and a fond mother that is set on 
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her child. See how he has brought us a most lucid answet 
to all the difficulties before raised, by showing that it was from 
their own temper that ruin had befallen them, and that they are 
wholly undeserving of pardon.’ 

We must accept the interpretation then which sees in this 
chapter a proof of the guilt of the Jews. St. Paul is in fact 
looking at the question from a point of view different from that 
which he adopted in Chap. ix. There he assumes Divine Sovereignty, 
and assuming it shows that God’s dealings with the Jews are 
justified. Now he assumes human responsibility, and shows that 
assuming it the Jews are guilty. Two great steps are passed in 
the Divine Theodicy. We need not anticipate the argument, but 
must allow it to work itself out. The conclusion may suggest 
a point of view from which these two apparently inconsistent 
attitudes can be reconciled. 


St. Paul’s Use of the Old Testament. 


In Chaps. ix-xi St. Paul, as carrying on a long and sustained 
argument, which, if not directed against Jewish opponents, discusses 
a question full of interest to Jews from a Jewish point of view, 
makes continued use of the O.T., and gives an opportunity for 
investigating his methods of quotation and interpretation. 

The text of his quotations is primarily that of the LXX. Ac- 
cording to Kautzsch (De Veterts Testaments locts a Paulo Apostolo 
allegatts), out of eighty-four passages in which St. Paul cites the 
O.'I’. about seventy are taken directly from the LXX or do not 
vary from it appreciably, twelve vary considerably, but still show 
signs of affinity, and two only, both from the book of Job (Rom. 
xi. 35 = Job xli. 3 (11); 1 Cor. iii. 19 = Jobv. 13) are definitely in- 
dependent and derived either from the Hebrew text or some quite 
distinct version. Of those derived from the LXX a certain number, 
such for example as Rom. x. 15, show in some points a resemblance 
to the Hebrew text as against the LXX. We have probably not 
sufficient evidence to say whether this arises from a reminiscence 
of the Hebrew text (conscious or unconscious), or from an Ara- 
maic Targum, or from the use of an earlier form of a LXX text. 
It may be noticed that St. Paul’s quotations sometimes agree with 
late MSS. of the LXX as against the great uncials (cf. iii. 4, 1g ff.). 
As to the further question whether he cites from memory or by 
reference, it may be safely said that the majority of the quotations 
are from memory; for many of them are somewhat inexact, and 
those which are correct are for the most part short and from well- 
known books. ‘There is a very marked distinction between these 
and the long literary quotations of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
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In his formulae of quotation St, Paul adopts ail the various 
forms which seem to have been in use in the Rabbinical schools, 
and are found in Rabbinical writings. Even his less usual expres- 
sions may be paralleled from them (cf. xi. 2). Another point of 
resemblance may be found in the series of passages which he 
strings together from different books (cf. iii. 10) after the manner 
of a Rabbinical discourse. St. Paul was in fact educated as a Rabbi 
in Rabbinical schools and consequently his method of using the 
O.T. is such as might have been learnt in these schools. - 

But how far is his interpretation Rabbinical? It is not quite 
easy to answer this question directly. It is perhaps better to point 
out first of all some characteristics which it possesses. 

In the first place it is quite clearly not ‘historical’ in the modern 
sense of the word. The passages are quoted without regard to 
‘their context or to the circumstances under which they were written. 
The most striking instances of this are those cases in which the 
words of the O.T. are used in an exactly opposite sense to that 
which they originally possessed. For instance in ix. 25, 26 words 
used in the O. T. of the ten tribes are used of the Gentiles, in x. 6-8 
words used of the Law are applied to the Gospel as against the 
Law. On the other hand Rabbinical interpretations in the sense 
in which they have become proverbial are very rare. St. Paul 
almost invariably takes the literal and direct meaning of the words 
(although without regard to their context), he does not allegorize 
or play upon their meaning, or find hidden and mysterious prin- 
ciples. There are some obvious exceptions, such as Gal. iv. 22 ff., 
but for the most part St. Paul’s interpretation is not allegorical, 
nor in this sense of the term Rabbinical. 

Speaking broadly, St. Paul’s use of the O.T. may be described 
as literal, and we may distinguish three classes of texts. There 
are firstly those, and they are the largest number, in which the 
texts are used in a sense corresponding to their O. T. meaning. 
All texts quoted in favour of moral principles, or spiritual ideas, or 
the methods of Divine government may be grouped under this head. 
The argument in ix. 20, 21 is correctly deduced from O. T. prin- 
ciples; the quotation in ix. 17 is not quite so exactly correct, but 
the principle evolved is thoroughly in accordance with O. T. ideas. 
So again the method of Divine Election is deduced correctly from 
the instances quoted in ix. 6-13. Controversially these arguments 
were quite sound; actually they represent the principles and ideas 
of the O.T. 

A second class of passages consists of those in which, without 
definitely citing the O. T., the Apostle uses its language in order 
to express adequately and impressively the ideas he has to convey. 
A typical instance is that in x. 18, where the words of the Psalm 
are used in quite a different sense from that which they have in 
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the original. and without any definite formula of citation. So in 
x. 6-8 (see the note) the O. T. language is used rather than a text 
from it cited. The same is true in a number of other passages 
where, as the text of Westcott and Hort exhibits clearly, ideas 
borrowed from the O.T. are expressed in language which is 
borrowed, but without any definite sign of quotation. That this is 
the natural and normal use of a religious book must clearly be 
recognized. ‘For [the writers of the N.T. the Scripture], was 
the one thesaurus of truth. They had almost no other books. 
The words of the O.T. had become a part of their mental furni- 
ture, and they used them to a certain extent with the freedom with 
which they used their own ideas’ (Toy, Quotations, &c. p. xx). It 
is a use which is constantly being made of the Bible at the present 
day, and when we attempt to analyze the exact force it is intended 
to convey, it is neither easy nor desirable to be precise. Between 
the purely rhetorical use on the one side and the logical proof on 
the other there are infinite gradations of ideas, and it is never quite 
possible to say how far in any definite passage the use is purely 
rhetorical and how far it is intended to suggest a definite argument. 

But there is a third class of instances in which the words are 
used in a sense which the original context will not bear, and yet the 
object is to give a logical proof. This happens mainly in a certain 
class of passages; in those in which the Law is used to condemn 
the Law, in those in which passages not Messianic are used with 
a Messianic bearing, and in those (a class connected with the last) 
in which passages are applied to the calling of the Gentiles which 
do not refer to that event in the original. Here controversially the 
method is justified. Some of the passages used Messianically by the 
Christians had probably been so used by the Rabbis before them. 
In all cases the methods they adopted were those of their contempo- 
raries, however incorrect they may have been. But what of the 
method in relation to our own times? Are we justified in using it? 
The answer to that must be sought in a comparison of their teaching 
with that of the Rabbis. We have said that controversially it was 
justified. The method was the same as, and as good as, that of 
their own time; but it was no better. As far as method goes the 
Rabbis were equally justified in their conclusions, There is in 
fact no standard of right and wrong, when once it is permitted to 
take words in a sense which their original context will not bear. 
Anything can be proved from anything. 

Where then does the superiority of the N.T. writers lie? In 
their correct interpretation of the spirit of the O.T. ‘As ex- 
pounders of religion, they belong to the whole world and to all 
time ; as logicians, they belong to the first century. The essence 
of their writing is the Divine spirit of love and righteousness that 
filled their souls, the outer shell is the intellectual form in which 
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the spirit found expression in words. Their comprehension of the 
deeper spirit of the O. T. thought is one thing: the logical method 
by which they sought formally to extend it is quite another’ (Toy, 
Quotations, ge. p. xxi). This is just one of those points in which 
we must trace the superiority of the N. T. writers to its root and 
take from them that, and not their faulty exegesis. 

An illustration may be drawn from Church History. The Church 
inherited equally from the Jewish schools, the Greek Philosophers, 
and the N. T. writers an unhistorical method of interpretation ; and 
in the Arian controversy (to take an example) it constantly makes 
use of this method. We are learning to realize more and more 
how much of our modern theology is based on the writings of 
St. Athanasius; but that does not impose upon us the necessity of 
adopting his exegesis. If the methods that he applies to the O. T. 
are to be admitted it is almost as easy to deduce Arianism from 
it. Athanasius did not triumph because of those exegetical methods, 
but because he rightly interpreted (and men felt that he had rightly 
interpreted) the spirit of the N.T. His creed, his religious insight, 
to a certain extent his philosophy, we accept: but not his exegetical 
methods. 

So with the O. T. St. Paul triumphed, and the Christian Church 
triumphed, over Judaism, because they both rightly interpreted the 
spirit of theO.T. We must accept that interpretation, although we 
shall find that we arrive at it on other grounds. This may be 
illustrated in two main points. 

It is the paradox of ch. x that it condemns the Law out of the 
Law ; that it convicts the Jews by applying to them passages, which 
in the original accuse them of breaking the Law, in order to 
condemn them for keeping it. But the paradox is only apparent. 
Running through the O.T., in the books of the Law as well as in 
those of the Prophets, is the prophetic spirit, always bringing out 
the spiritual truths and lessons concealed in or guarded by the Law 
in opposition to the formal adherence to its precepts. This spirit 
the Gospel inherits. ‘The Gospel itself is a reawakening of the 
spirit of prophecy. There are many points in which the teaching 
of St. Paul bears a striking resemblance to that of the old Prophets. 
It is not by chance that so many quotations from them occur in 
his writings. Separated from Joel, Amos, Hosea, Micah, and 
Isaiah by an interval of about 800 years, he felt a kind of sympathy 
with them; théy expressed his inmost feelings; like them he was 
at war with the evil of the world around. When they spoke of 
forgiveness of sins, of non-imputation of sins, of a sudden turning 
to God, what did this mean but righteousness by faith? When 
they said, “I will have mercy and not sacrifice,” here also was 
imaged the great truth, that salvation was not of the Law... Like 
the elder Prophets, he came not “to build up a temple made with 
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hands,” but to teach a moral truth: like them he went forth alone, 
and not in connexion with the church at Jerusalem: like them he 
was looking for and hastening to the day of the Lord’ (Jowett). 
This represents the truth, as the historical study of the O. T. will 
prove ; or rather one side of the truth. The Gospel is not merely 
the reawakening of the spirit of prophecy; it is also the fulfilment 
of the spiritual’ teaching of Law. It was necessary for a later 
writer—the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews—when contro- 
versy was less bitter to bring this out more fully. Christ not only 
revived all the teaching of the Prophets, righteousness, mercy, 
peace; He also exhibited by His death the teaching of the Law, 
the heinousness of sin, the duty of sacrifice, the spiritual union of 
God and man. 

The same lines of argument will justify the Messianic use of the 
O.T. If we study it historically the reality of the Messianic 
interpretation remains just as clear as it was to St. Paul. Alle- 
gorical and incorrect exegesis could never create an idea. They 
only illustrate one which has been suggested in other ways, The 
Messianic interpretation, and with it the further idea of the uni- 
versality of the Messianic kingdom, arose because they are contained 
in the O. T. Any incorrectness of exegesis that there may be lies 
not in the ideas themselves but in finding them in passages which 
have probably a different meaning. We are not bound, and it 
would be wrong to bind ourselves, by the incorrect exegesis of 
particular passages; but the reality and truth of the Messianic idea 
and the universal character of the Messianic kingdom, as prophesied 
in the O. T. and fulfilled in the N.T., remain one of the most 
real and impressive facts in religious history. Historical criticism 
does not disprove this; it only places it on a stronger foundation 
and enables us to trace the origin and growth of the idea more 
accurately (cf. Sanday, Bampton Lectures, pp: 404, 405). 

The value of St. Paul’s exegesis therefore lies not in his true 
interpretation of individual passages, but in his insight into the 
spiritual meaning of the O. T.; we need not use his methods, but 
the books of the Bible will have little value for us if we are not able 
to see in them the spiritual teaching which he saw. In the cause 
of truth, as a guide to right religious ideas, as a fatal enemy to 
many a false and erroneous and harmful doctrine, historical criticism 
and interpretation are of immense value; but if they be divorced 
from a spiritual insight, such as can be learnt only by the spiritual 
teaching of the N.T., which interprets the O.T. from the stand- 
point of its highest and truest fulfilment, they will become as barren 
and unproductive as. the strangest conceits of the Rabbis or the 
most unreal fancies of the Schoolmen. 

[See, besides other works: Jowett, Contrasts of Prophecy, in his 
edition of the Romans; Toy, Quotations in the New Testament, 
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New York, 1884; Kautzsch, De Veterts Testaments locis a Paule 
Apostolo allegatis, Lipsiae, 1869 ; Clemen (Dr. August), Ueber den 
Gebrauch des Alten Testaments im Neuen Testamente, und spectell in 
den Reden Jesu (Einladungsschrift, &c., Leipzig, 1891); Turpie 
e684] McCalman), Zhe Old Testament in the New, London, 
1868. 


THE REJECTION OF ISRAEL NOT COMPLETES. 


XI. 1-10. /srael then has refused to accept the salvation 
offered st; ts tt therefore rejected? No. At any rate the 
vejection is not complete. Now as always in the history of 
Israel, although the mass of the people may be condemned to 
disbelief, there ts a remnant that shall be saved. 


? The conclusion of the preceding argument is this. It is through 
their own fault that Israel has rejected a salvation which was fully 
and freely offered. Now what does this imply? Does it mean 
that God has rejected His chosen people? Heaven forbid that 
I should say this! I who like them am an Israelite, an Israelite 
by birth and not a proselyte, a lineal descendant of Abraham, 
a member of the tribe that with Judah formed the restored Israel 
after the exile. *No, God has not rejected His people. He 
chose them for His own before all time and nothing can make 
Him change His purpose. If you say He~has rejected them, 
it only shows that you have not clearly grasped the teaching of 
Scripture concerning the Remnant. Elijah on Mt. Horeb brought 
just such an accusation against his countrymen. * He complained 
that they had forsaken the covenant, that they had overthrown 
God’s altars, that they had slain His Prophets; just as the Jews 
at the present day have slain the Messiah and persecuted His 
messengers. Elijah only was left, and his life they sought. The 
whole people, God’s chosen people, had been rejected. ‘So he 
thought; but the Divine response came to him, that there were seven. 
thousand men left in Israel who had not bowed the knee to Baal. 
There was a kernel of the nation that remained loyal. ° Exactly 
the same circumstances exist now as then. Now as then the masa 
of the people are unfaithful, but there is a remnant of loyal ad- 
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herents to the Divine message:—a remnant, be it remembered, 
chosen by God by an act of free favour: ‘that is to say those 
whom God has in His good pleasure selected for that position, who 
have in no way earned it by any works they have done, or any 
merit of their own. If that were possible Grace would lose all its 
meaning: there would be no occasion for God to show free favour 
to mankind. 

"It is necessary then at any rate to modify the broad statement 
that has been made. Israel, it is true, has failed to obtain the 
righteousness which it sought; but, although this is true of the 
nation as a whole, there is a Remnant of which it is not true. 
Those whom God selected have attained it. But what of the rest? 
Their hearts have been hardened. Here again we find the same 
conditions prevailing throughout Israel’s history. Isaiah declared 
(xxix. 10; vi. 9, 10) "how God had thrown the people into a state 
of spiritual torpor. He had given them eyes which could not see, 
and ears which could not hear. All through their history the mass 
of the people has been destitute of spiritual insight. *®And again 
in the book of Psalms, David (Ixix. 23, 24) declares the Divine 
wrath against the unfaithful of the nation: ‘ May their table be their 
snare.’ It is just their position as God’s chosen people, it is the Law 
and the Scriptures, which are their boast, that are to be the cause of 
their ruin. ° They are to be punished by being allowed to cleave 
fast to that to which they have perversely adhered. '‘ Let their eyes 
be blinded, so that they cannot see light when it shines upon them: 
let their back be ever bent under the burden to which they have 
so obstinately clung.’ This was God’s judgement then on Israel 
for their faithlessness, and it is God’s judgement on them now. 

1-86. St. Paul has now shown (1) (ix. 6-29) that God was 
perfectly,free, whether as regards promise or His right as Creator, to 
reject Israel; (2) (ix. 30-x. 21) that Israel on their side by neglecting 
the Divine method of salvation offered them have deserved this 
rejection. He now comes to the original question from which he 
started, but which he never expressed, and asks, Has God, as might 
be thought from the drift of the argument so far, really cast away 
His people? To this he gives a negative answer, which he proceeds 
to justify by showing (1) that this rejection is only partial (xi. 1-10), 
(2) only temporary (xi. 11-25), and (3) that in all this Divine action 
there has been a purpose deeper and wiser than man can altogether 
understand (xi. 26—36). 
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1. Aéyw ofv. This somewhat emphatic phrase occurring here 
and in ver. 11 seems to mark a stage in the argument, the ody as 
so often summing up the result so far arrived at. The change of 
particle shows that we have not here a third question parallel to 
the adda Aeyw of x. 18, 19. 

pi drdcato & Ocds tov Aadv adrod; ‘Is it possible that God has 
cast away His people?’ The form of the question implies neces- 
sarily a negative answer and suggests an argument against it. (r) 
By the juxtaposition of 6 Geds and rév Aady adrod. Israel is God’s 
people and so He cannot reject them. fsa populi eius appellatio 
rationem negandt continet. Beng. (2) By the use made of the 
language of the O.T. Three times in the O. T. (1 Sam. xii. 22; 
Ps, xciii [xciv]. 14; xciv [xcv]. 4) the promise ov« dracerat Kipios 
tov Aady a’rod occurs. By using words which must be so well 
known St. Paul reminds his readers of the promise, and thus again 
implies an answer to the question. 

This very clear instance of the merely literary use of the language 
of the O.T. makes it more probable that St. Paul should have 
adopted a similar method elsewhere, as in x. 6 ff., 18. 

pi) yévorro. St. Paul repudiates the thought with horror. All 
his feelings as an Israelite make it disloyal in him to hold it. 

kal ydp x.7.4. These words have been taken in two ways. (1) 
As a proof of the incorrectness of the suggestion. St. Paul was an 
Israelite, and he had been saved; therefore the people as a whole 
could not have been rejected. So the majority of commentators 
(Go. Va. Oltr. Weiss). But the answer to the question does not 
occur until St. Paul gives it in a solemn form at the beginning of 
the next verse; he would not therefore have previously given 
a reason for its incorrectness. Moreover it would be inconsistent 
with St. Paul’s tact and character to put himself forward so promi- 
nently. 

(2) It is therefore better to take it as giving ‘the motive for his 
deprecation, not a proof of his denial’ (Mey. Gif. Lips.). Through- 
out this passage, St. Paul partly influenced by the reality of his 
own sympathy, partly by a desire to put his argument in a form as 
little offensive as possible, has more than once emphasized his own 
kinship with Israel (ix. 1-3; x. 1). Here for the first time, just 
when he is going to disprove it, he makes the statement which has 
really been the subject of the two previous passages, and at once, 
in order if possible to disarm criticism, reminds his readers that he 
is an Israelite, and that therefore to him, as much as to them, the 
supposition seems almost blasphemous. 

*Ilopanditys x.7.A. Cf. 2 Cor. xi. 22; Phil. iii. g. 

Sv mpoéyvw, which is added by Lachmann after rdv Aady adbrod, has the 

support of A D Chrys. and other authorities, but clearly came in from ver. 2, 


2. odx drécaro. St. Paul gives expressly and formally a negative 
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answer to the question he has just asked, adding emphasis by 
repeating the very words he has used. 

dv tpo¢yvw. The addition of these words gives a reason for the 
emphatic denial of which they form a part. Israel was the race 
which God in His Divine foreknowledge had elected and chosen, 
and therefore He could not cast it off. The reference in this 
chapter is throughout to the election of the nation as a whole, and 
therefore the words cannot have a limiting sense (Orig. Chrys. 
Aug.), ‘that people whom He foreknew,’ i.e. those of His people 
whom He foreknew; nor again can they possibly refer to the 
spiritual Israel, as that would oblige a meaning to be given to 
Aads different from that in ver.1. The word mpoéyyw may be taken, 
(1) as used in the Hebrew sense, to mean ‘whom He has known or 
chosen beforehand. So ywooxew in the LXX. Amos iii. 2 tyas 
eyvov ek mavay trav muddy tis yns. And in St. Paul 1 Cor. vili. 3 ef 
dé tis dyanva tov Oedv, obtos eyvworas in’ airov. Gal. iv. g viv de 
yudvres Gedy, waddov 8€ yowoOerres Ud Ceod. 2 Tim. ii. 19 €yvw Kupios 
rovs dvtas airod. Although there is no evidence for this use of 
mpoywaoxew it represents probably the idea which St. Paul had in 
his mind (see on viii. 29). (2) But an alternative interpretation 
taking the word in its natural meaning of foreknowledge, must not 
be lost sight of, ‘that people of whose history and future destiny 
God had full foreknowledge.’ This seems to be the meaning 
with which the word is generally used (Wisd. vi. 13; viii. 8; xviii. 6; 
Just. Mart. Apol.i.28; Dral. 42. p. 261 B.); so too mpdyvoars is used 
definitely and almost technically of the Divine foreknowledge (Acts 
ii. 23); and in this chapter St. Paul ends with vindicating the 
Divine wisdom which had prepared for Israel and the world 
a destiny which exceeds human comprehension. 

# obx oldare: cf. ii. 43 vi. 3; vil. 1; ix. 21. ‘You must admit 
this or be ignorant of what the Scripture says.’ The point of the 
quotation lies not in the words which immediately follow, but in the 
contrast between the two passages; a contrast which represented 
the distinction between the apparent and the real situation at the 
time when the Apostle wrote. 

év "HXiq: ‘in the section of Scripture which narrates the story 
of Elijah.” The O. T. Scriptures were divided into paragraphs to 
which were given titles derived from their subject-matter; and these 
came to be very commonly used in quotations as references. Many 
instances are quoted from the Talmud and from Hebrew commen- 
tators: Berachoth, fol. 2. col. 1, fol. 4. col. 2 td guod scriptum est apud 
Michéel, referring to Is. vi.6. So Zaanigoth, ii.1; Aboth de-Rabbi 
Nathan, c.9; Shir hashirtm rabba i. 6, where a phrase similar 
to that used here, ‘In Elijah,’ occurs, and the same passage is 
quoted, ‘I have been very jealous for the Lord, the God of Hosts.’ 
So also Philo, De Agricultura, p. 203 (i. 317 Mang.) Aéyes yap é» rai 
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dpais, referring to Gen. iii. 15. The phrase émi ris Bdrov Mark 
xii. 26; Luke xx. 37; Clem. Hom. xvi. 14; Apost. Const. v. 20, is 
often explained in a similar manner, but very probably incorrectly, 
the ewi being perhaps purely local. The usage exactly corresponds 
to the method used in quoting the Homeric poems. As the Rabbis 
divided the O. T. into sections so the Rhapsodists divided Homer, 
and these sections were quoted by their subjects, ¢v’Exropos avatpéoe, 
ev vexvig. (See Fri. Delitzsch ad /oc., Surenhusius, BiBdos xaraddayis, 
P- 31.) 
évruyxdver: ‘he accuses Israel before God.’ The verb ¢&- 
tvyxdvew means, (1) ‘to meet with,’ (2) ‘to meet with for the 
purposes of conversation,’ ‘have an interview with,’ Acts xxv. 24; 
hence (3) ‘to converse with,’ ‘plead with,’ Wisdom viii. 21, either 
on behalf of some one (imép rivos) Rom. viii. 27, 34; Heb. vii. 25; 
‘OF against some one (xard rivos), and so (4) definitely ‘to accuse’ as 
here and 1 Macc. xi. 25 kal evervyxavoy kar aitod tives dvopor tov éx 
rou €Ovous: Vill. 32; X. 61, 63. 
The TR. adds Aéywv at the end of this verse with X*L ai. pler., it is 


omitted by NSABCDEFGP min. pauc., Vulg. Sah. Boh. and most 
Fathers. . 


8. Kupre, robs mpopytas «.7.k. The two quotations come from 
1 Kings xix. 10, 14, 18; the first being repeated twice. Elijah 
has fled to Mt. Horeb from Jezebel, and accuses his countrymen 
before God of complete apostasy; he alone is faithful. God 
answers that even although the nation as a whole has deserted 
Him, yet there is a faithful remnant, 7,000 men who have not 
bowed the knee to Baal. There is an analogy, St. Paul argues, 
between this situation and that of his own day. The spiritual 
condition is the same. ‘The nation as a whole has rejected God’s 
message, now as then; but now as then also there is a faithful 
remnant left, and if that be so God cannot be said to have cast 
away His people. 

The quotation is somewhat shortened from the LXX, and the order of the 
clauses is inverted, perhaps to put in a prominent position the words rovs 
mpopnras gov améxrevay to which there was most analogy during St. Paul’s 
time (cf. Acts vii. 52; 1 Thess. ii. 14). The «ai between the clauses of the 
TR. is read by DEL and later MSS. Justin Martyr, Deal. 39. p. 257 D, 
quotes the words as in St. Paul and not as in the LXX: Kai ydp ‘Haias 
nept bay mpos Tov @edv evtvyxdvav ovTws Ayer KUpie, TOs mpopynTras ou 
dréxrevay nal Ta OvovacTnpia cov KaréoKwaay Kaye bredeipOny pdvos Kal 
(nrovor thy Wuxnv pov. Kal awoxpiveraa ait@, “Ere eiot por enraxiox:ALot 
dvipes, ot ove Exapyipay yovu rp Baad, 

4. & xpnpatiopds: ‘the oracle.” An unusual sense for the 
word, which occurs here only in the N. T., but is found in 2 Macc. 
ii. 4; Clem. Rom. xvii. §; and occasionally elsewhere. ‘The verb 
xpypari¢ev meant (1) originally ‘to transact business’; then (2) ‘ to 
consult, ‘deliberate’; hence (3) ‘to give audience,’ ‘answer after 
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deliberation’; and so finally (4) of an oracle ‘to give a response, 
taking the place of the older ypdw; and so it is used in the N. T. 
of the Divine warning Mat. ii. 12, 22 ypnpariobévres xar dvap: Luke 
ii. 26; Acts x. 22; Heb. viii. 5; xi.7: cf. Jos. Ant. V.i.14; Xi. 
3; XI. iii. 4. From this usage of the verb ypnyari{w was derived 
xpnuartopds, as the more usual ypyopds from ypaw. See also p. 173. 

Ty Bdad: substituted by St. Paul (as also by Justin Martyr, doc. 
cit.) for the LXX 16 Bdad, according to a usage common in other 
passages in the Greek Version. 


The word Baal, which means ‘Lord,’ appears to have been originally 
used as one of the names of the God of Israel, and as such became a part of 
many Jewish names, as for example Jerubbaal (Jud. vi. 32; vii. 1), Eshbaal 
(1 Chron. ix. 39), Meribbaal (1 Chron. ix. 40), &c. But gradually the 
special association of the name with the idolatrous worship of the Phoenician 
god caused the use of it to be forbidden. Hosea ii. 16, 17 ‘and it shall be 
at that day, saith the Lord, that thou shalt call me Ishi; and shalt call me 
no more Baali. For I will take away the names of the Baalim out of her 
mouth, and they shall no more be mentioned by their name.’ Owing to this 
motive a tendency arose to obliterate the name of Baal from the Scriptures: 
just as owing to a feeling of reverence ‘ Elohim’ was substituted for ‘ Jehovah’ 
in the second and third books of the Psalms. This usage took the form of 
substituting Bosheth, ‘abomination,’ for Baal. So Eshbaal (1 Chr. viii. 33, 
ix. 39) became Ishbosheth (2 Sam. ii. 8; iii. 8); Meribbaal (1 Chr. ix. 40) 
Mephibosheth (a Sam. ix. 6 ff.); Jerubbaal Jerubbesheth (a Sam. xi. 21). 
See also Hosea ix. 10; Jer. iii. 24; xi. 13. Similarly in the LXX aioyxtyn 
represents in one passage Baal of the Hebrew text, 3 Kings xviii. 19, 25. 
But it seems to have been more usual to substitute alcxyvvy in reading for the 
written Baad, and as a sign of this Qert the feminine article was written; 
just as the name Jehovah was written with the pointing of Adonai. This 
usage is most common in Jeremiah, but occurs also in the books of Kings, 
Chronicles, and other Prophets. It appears not to occur in the Pentateuch, 
The plural rais occurs 2 Chr. xxiv. 7; xxxiii. 3. This, the only satisfactory 
explanation of the feminine article with the masculine name, is given by 
Dillmann, Monatsberichte der Akademie der Wissenschaft su Berlin, 1881, 
p- 601 ff. and has superseded all others. 

The LXX version is again shortened in the quotation, and for caradelbe 
is substituted xaréAcwov éuavTg, which is an alternative and perhaps more_ 
exact translation of the Hebrew. 


5. odtws ody. The application of the preceding instance to the 
circumstances of the Apostle’s own time, The facts were the 
same. St. Paul would assume that his readers, some of whom 
were Jewish Christians, and all of whom were aware of the exist- 
ence of such a class, would recognize this. And if this were so 
the same deduction might be made. As then the Jewish people 
were not rejected, because the remnant was saved; so now there 
is a remnant, and this implies that God has not cast away His 
people as such. 

Aetppa (on the orthography ef. WH. ii. App. p. 154, who read 
Aiupa), ‘a remnant.’ The word does not occur elsewhere in the 
N.T., and in the O. T. only twice, and then not in the technical 
sense of the ‘remnant.’ The usual word for that is ré xaradecpbev 
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mar éxdoyhy xdpitos. Predicate with yeyover. ‘There has come 
to be through the principle of selection which is dependent on the 
Divine grace or favour. This addition to the thought, which is 
further explained in ver. 6, reminds the reader of the result of the 
previous discussion: that ‘election’ on which the Jews had always 
laid so much stress had operated, but it was a selection on the 
part of God of those to whom He willed to give His grace, and 
not an election of those who had earned it by their works. 

6. ef Sé xdpire x.t.A. A further explanation of the principles of 
election. If the election had been on the basis of works, then the 
Jews might have demanded that God’s promise could only be ful- 
filled if all who had earned it had received it: St. Paul, by reminding 
them of the principles of election already laid down, implies that 
the promise is fulfilled if the remnant is saved. God’s people 
are those whom He has chosen; it is not that the Jews are chosen 
because they are His people. 

drei % xdpis odxér yiverat xdpis: ‘this follows from the very 
meaning of the idea of grace.’ Gratia nist gratis sit gratia non est. 
St. Augustine. 

The TR. after yivera: ydpis adds ef 82 &f Epyor, ovwérs tort xdpis* enel 7d 
Epyoy obkén éoriy Epyov with N°(B) L and later MSS., Syrr., Chrys. and Thdrt. 
(in the text, but they do not refer to the words in their commentary). 
Breads el 38 & Epyay, oinéri ydpiss evel 7d Epyov ovxére éori yapis, The 
clause is omitted by N* AC DEFGP, Vulg. Aegyptt. (Boh. Sah.) Arm., 
Orig.-lat. Jo.-Damasc. Ambrst. Paty.-/att. There need be no doubt that it is 
a gloss, nor is the authority of B of any weight in support of a Western 
addition such as this against such preponderating authority. This is con- 
sidered by WH. to be the solitary or almost the solitary case in which B 
possibly has a Syrian reading (Introd. ii. 150). 


9. ti odv; | This verse sums up the result of the discussion in 
wv. 2-6. ‘What then is the result? In what way can we modify 
the harsh statement made in ver. 1? It is indeed still true that 
Israe) as a nation has failed to obtain what is its aim, namely 
righteousness: but at the same time there is one portion of it, the 
elect, who have attained it.’ 

4 82 exdoyy: i.e. of éxdexroi, The abstract for the concrete 
suggests the reason for their success by laying stress on the idea 
rather than on the individuals. 

ot Sé Aowwoi érwpdOnoav: ‘while the elect have attained what 
they sought, those who have failed to attain it have been hardened.’ 
They have not failed because they have been hardened, but they 
have been hardened because they have failed; cf. i. 24 ff., where 
sin is represented as God’s punishment inflicted on man for their 
rebellion. Here St. Paul does not definitely say by whom, for 
that is not the point it interests him to discuss at present: he has 
represented the condition of Israel both as the result of God’s 
action (ch. ix) and of their own (ch. x). Here as in «arnpricpeve 
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ix. 22, he uses the colourless passive without laying stress on the 
cause: the quotation in ver. 8 represents God as the author, 
éxrairav in ver. 11 suggests that they are free agents. 


The verb mwpéw (derived from m@pos a callus or stone formed in the 
bladder) is a medical term used in Hippocrates and elsewhere of a bone or 
hard substance growing when bones are fractured, or of a stone forming in 
the bladder. Hence metaphorically it is used in the N. T., and apparently 
there only of the heart becoming hardened or callous: so Mark vi. 52; 
Jo. xii. 40; Rom. xi. 7; 2 Cor. ili. 14: while the noun mwpwots occurs in 
the same sense, Mark iii. §; Rom. xi. 35; Eph. iv. 18. The idea is in all 
these places the same, that a covering has grown over the heart, making 
men incapable of receiving any new teaching however good, and making 
them oblivious of the wrong they are doing. In Job xvii. 7 (wenwpovrm 
yap awd dpyis of 6pOaApoi pov) the word is used of blindness, but again only 
of moral blindness ; anger has caused as it were a covering to grow over 
the eyes. There is therefore no need to take the word to mean ‘blind,’ as 
do the grammarians (Suidas, mwpds, 6 TupAds: memapwrat, TeTUprAwTat + 
Hesychius, twenwpwpévor, reruprwpévar) and the Latin Versions (excaecatt, 
ebcaecaii). It is possible that this translation arose from a confusion with 
mnpos (see on waravigews below) which was perhaps occasionally used of 
blindness (see Prof. Armitage Robinson in Academy, 1892, p. 305), although 
probably then as a specialized usage for the more general ‘maimed.’ Al- 
though the form mypéw occurs in some MSS. of the N. T., yet the evidence 
against it is in every case absolutely conclusive, as it is also in the O. T. in 
the one passage where the word occurs. 


8. xaQas yéypamtat. St. Paul supports and explains his last 
statement of d€ Aaroi émwpwdnoav by quotations from the O.T. 
The first which in form resembles Deut. xxix. 4, modified by 
Is. xxix. 10; vi. 9, 10, describes the spiritual dulness or torpor of 
which the prophet accuses the Israelites. This he says had been 
given them by God as a punishment for their faithlessness. These 
words will equally well apply to the spiritual condition of the 
Apostle’s own time, showing that it is not inconsistent with the 
position of Israel as God's people, and suggesting a general law of 
God’s dealing with them. 


The following extracts, in which the words that St. Paul hss made ~ 


use of are printed in spaced type, will give the source of the quotation. 
Deut. xxix. 4 Kat ott €5wxev Kupios 6 Oeds tyiv Kapdiay eldévar wal 
dp0arpots Brénecy wai Gra deovery Ews THS Huepas ravrys. Is. 
Xxix. 10 O71 wWeméTiKey buds Kupros myevuars karavufews: cf. Is. vi. 9, To 
dxoy GkOUVGETE Kai ov pr ouvATE Kal BAémovres BAEWETE Kal ov pH iByre 
... hat elra “Ews wore, Kipe; While the form resembles the words in 
Deut., the historical situation and meaning of the quotation are represented 
by the passages in Isaiah to which St. Paul is clearly referring. 


mvedpa Katavugews: ‘a spirit of torpor,’ a state of dull insensi- 
bility to everything spiritual, such as would be produced by drunken- 
ness, or stupor. Is. xxix. ro (RV.) ‘For the Lord hath poured 
out upon you the spirit of deep sleep, and hath closed your eyes, 
the prophets; and your heads, the seers, hath He covered.’ 


The word «aravufis is derived from saraviccoyu. The simple verb 
vigow is used to mean to ‘prick’ or ‘strike’ or ‘dint. The compound 
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verb would mean, (1) to ‘strike’ or ‘prick violently,’ and hence (2) to 
‘stun’; no instance is quoted of it in its primary sense, but it is common 
(3) especially in the LXX of strong emotions, of the prickings of lust Susan. 
10 (Theod.); of strong grief Gen. xxxiv. 7; Ecclus. xiv. 1; and so Acts ii. 37 
Kareviynoav 77 xapdiq of being strongly moved by speaking. Then (4) it is 
used of the stunning effect of such emotion which results in speechlessness : 
Is. vi. 5 & radas éyd Gri naravévuypar; Dan. x, 15 €dwxa 7d mpdcwmdv pov 
én? ri yiv «al xareviynv, and so the general idea of torpor would be 
derived. The noun xardyvéis appears to occur only twice, Is, xxix. 10 
mvedya Kkaravvgews, Ps, lix [1x]. 4 olvov xaravvgews, In the former case it 
clearly means ‘torpor’ or ‘deep sleep,’ as both the context and the Hebrew 
show, in the latter case probably so. It may be noticed that this definite 
meaning of ‘torpor’ or ‘deep sleep’ which is found in the noun cannot be 
exactly paralleled in the verb; and it may be suggested that a certain con- 
fusion existed with the verb yvvara{w, which means ‘to nod in sleep,’ ‘be 
drowsy,’ just as the meaning of ép:0cia was influenced by its resemblance 
to éps (cf. ii. 8). On the word generally see Fri. ii. p. 558 ff. 


€ws THs onpepov tpépas: cf. Acts vii. 51 ‘Ye stiffnecked and 
uncircumcised in heart and ears, ye do always resist the Holy 
Ghost: as your fathers did so do ye.’ St. Stephen’s speech 
illustrates more in detail the logical assumptions which underlie 
St. Paul’s quotations. The chosen people have from the beginning 
shown the same obstinate adherence to their own views and 
a power of resisting the Holy Ghost ; and God has throughout 
punished them for their obstinacy by giving them over to spiritual 
blindness, 

8. cai AaBid Adyas «.r.A.: quoted from the LXX of Ps. Ixviii 
[Ixix ]. 23, 24 yernOntw nH Tpanela abradv évamioy aitay cis rayida, xai eis 
avrand8ocw Kal oxdvdadrov' oxoricOnrwcay x.r.A. (which is ascribed in 
the title to David) with reminiscences of Ps, xxxiv [xxxv]. 8, and 
xxvii [xxviii]. 4. The Psalmist is represented as declaring-the 
Divine wrath against those who have made themselves enemies of 
the Divine will. Those who in his days were the enemies of the 
spiritual life of the people are represented in the Apostle’s days by 
the Jews who have shut their ears to the Gospel message. 

4 tpdwela adrav: ‘their feast’ The image is that of men 
feasting in careless security, and overtaken by their enemies, owing 
to the very prosperity which ought to be their strength. So to the 
Jews that Law and those Scriptures wherein they trusted are to 
become the very cause of their fall and the snare or hunting-net in 
which they are caught. 

oxdvSadov: ‘that over which they fall,’ ‘a cause of their destruc- 
tion.’ 

dvtamdSopa: Ps. xxvii [xxviii]. 4. ‘A requital, ‘recompense.’ 
The Jews are to be punished for their want of spiritual insight by 
being given over to blind trust in their own law; in fact being 
given up entirely to their own wishes. 

10. ckoticO4twoayv x.t.A. ‘May their eyes become blind, so that 
they have no insight, and their backs bent like men who are continu: 
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ally groping about in the dark!’ They are to be like those described 
by Plato as fast bound in the cave: even if they are brought to the 
light they will only be blinded by it, and will be unable to see. 
The judgement upon them is that they are to be ever bent down 
with the weight of the burden which they have wilfully taken on 
their backs. 


It may be worth noticing that Lipsius, who does not elsewhere accept the 
theory of interpolations in the text, suggests that vv. 9, 10 area gloss added 
by some reader in the margin after the fall of Jerusalem (cf. Holsten, Z. f 
w. 7. 1872, p. 4553 Michelsen, 7h. 7. 1887, p. 163; Protestanten-bibel, 
1872, p. 589; &. 7. ii. 154). It is suggested that S.avay7ds is inconsistent 
with ver. 11 ff. But it has not been noticed that in ver. 11 we have a change 
of metaphor, émragay, which would be singularly out of place if it came 
immediately after ver. 8. As it is, this word is suggested and accounted 
for by the metaphors employed in the quotation introduced in ver. 9. If 
we omit vv. 9, 10 we must also omit ver. 11. There is throughout the 
whole Epistle a continuous succession of thought running from verse to 
verse which makes any theory of interpolation impossible. (See Intre- 
duction, § 9.) 


The Doctrine of the Remnant. 


The idea of the ‘Remnant’ is one of the most typical and 
significant in the prophetic portions of the O. T. We meet it 
first apparently in the prophetic narrative which forms the basis of 
the account of Elijah in the book of Kings, the passage which 
St. Paul is quoting. Here a new idea is introduced into Israel’s 
history, and it is introduced in one of the most solemn and im- 
pressive narratives of that history. The Prophet is taken into the 
desert to commune with God; he is taken to Sinai, the mountain of 
God, which played such a large part in the traditions of His people, 
and he receives the Divine message in that form which has ever 
marked off this as unique amongst theophanies, the ‘still small 
voice, contrasted with the thunder, and the storm, and the 
earthquake. And the idea that was thus introduced marks a 
stage in the religious history of the world, for it was the first 
revelation of the idea of personal as opposed to national consecra- 
tion. Up to that time it was the nation as a whole that was 
bound to God, the nation as a whole for which sacrifices were 
offered, the nation as a whole for which kings had fought and 
judges legislated. But the nation as a whole had deserted Jehovah, 
and the Prophet records that it is the loyalty of the individual 
Israelites who had remained true to Him that must henceforth be 
reckoned. The nation will be chastised, but the remnant shall be 
saved, 

The idea is a new one, but it is one which we find continuously 
from this time onwards ; spiritualized with the more spiritual ideas 
of the later prophets. We find it in Amos (ix. 8-10), in Micah (ié 
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12, v. 3), in Zephaniah (iii. 12, 13), in Jeremiah (xxiii. 3), in Ezekiel 
(xiv. 14-20, 22), but most pointedly and markedly in Isaiah. The 
two great and prominent ideas of Isaiah’s prophecy are typified in 
the names given to his two sons,—the reality of the Divine ven- 
geance (Maher-shalal-hash-baz) and the salvation of the Remnant 
(Shear-Jashub) and, through the Holy and Righteous Remnant, of 
the theocratic nation itself (vii. 3; viii. 2, 18; ix. 12; x. 21, 24); 
and both these ideas are prominent in the narrative of the call 
(vi. 9-13) ‘ Hear ye indeed, but understand not, and see ye indeed, 
but perceive not. Make the heart of this people fat, and make their 
ears heavy, and shut their eyes... Then said I, Lord, how long? 
And He answered, Until cities be waste without inhabitant and 
homes without men, and the land become utterly waste.’ But this 
is only one side. There is a true stock left. ‘Like the terebinth 
‘and the oak, whose stock remains when they are cut down and sends 
forth new saplings, so the holy seed remains as a living stock and 
a new and better Israel shall spring from the ruin of the ancient 
state’ (Robertson Smith, Prophets of Israel, p.234). This doctrine 
of a Remnant implied that it was the individual who was true to 
his God, and not the nation, that was the object of the Divine 
solicitude; that it was in this small body of individuals that the 
true life of the chosen nation dwelt, and that from them would 
spring that internal reformation, which, coming as the result of the 
Divine chastisement, would produce a whole people, pure and 
undefiled, to be offered to God (Is. Ixv. 8, 9). 

The idea appealed with great force to the early Christians, I 
appealed to St. Stephen, in whose speech one of the main currents 
of thought seems to be the marvellous analogy which runs through 
all the history of Israel. The mass of the people has ever been 
unfaithful ; it is the individual or the small body that has remained 
true to God in all the changes of Israel's history, and these the 
people have always persecuted as they crucified the Messiah. 
And so St. Paul, musing over the sad problem of Israel’s unbelief, 
finds its explanation and justification in this consistent trait of the 
nation’s history. As in Elijah’s time, as in Isaiah’s time, so now the 
mass of the people have rejected the Divine call; but there always 
has been and still is the true Remnant, the Remnant whom God 
has selected, who have preserved the true life and ideal of the 
people and thus contain the elements of new and prolonged life. 

And this doctrine of the ‘Remnant’ is as true to human nature 
as it is to Israel’s history. No church or nation is saved ew masse, 
it is those members of it who are righteous. It is not the mass 
of the nation or church that has done its work, but the select 
few who have preserved the consciousness of its high calling. 
It is by the selection of individuals, even in the nation that has 
been chosen, that God has worked equally in religion and in all 
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the different lines along which the path of human development has 
progressed. 

[On the Remnant see especially Jowett, Contrasts of Prophecy, 
in Romans ii. p. 290; and Robertson Smith, Zhe Prophets of 
Israel, pp. 106, 209, 234, 258. The references are collected in 
Ochler, Zheologie des alten Testaments, p. 809.] 


THE REJECTION OF ISRAEL NOT FINAL. 


XI. 11-24. The Rejection of Israel is not complete, nor 
will it be final. Its result has been the extension of the 
Church to the Gentiles. The salvation of these will stir the 
Fews to jealousy ; they will return to the Kingdom, and this 
will mean the final consummation (vv. 10-15). 

Of all this the guarantee is the holiness of the stock from 
which Israel comes. God has grafted you Gentiles into that 
stock against the natural order; far more easily can He 
restore them to a position which by nature and descent 4s 
theirs (vv. 16-24). 


"The Rejection of Israel then is only partial. Yet still there 
is the great mass of the nation on whom God’s judgement has 
come: what of these? Is there no further hope for them? Is 
this stumbling of theirs such as will lead to a final and complete 
fall? By no means. It is only temporary, a working out of the 
Divine purpose. ‘This purpose is partly fulfilled. It has resulted 
in the extension of the Messianic salvation to the Gentiles. It is 
partly in the future; that the inclusion of these in the Kingdom 
may rouse the Jews to emulation and bring them back to the place 
which should be theirs and from which so far they have been 
excluded. 'And consider what this means. Even the transgres- 
sion of Israel has brought to the world a great wealth of spiritual 
blessings; their repulse has enriched the nations, how much greater 
then will be the result when the chosen people with their numbers 
completed have accepted the Messiah? "In these speculations 
about my countrymen, I am not disregarding my proper mission 
to you Gentiles, It is with you in my mind that I am speaking. 
I will put it more strongly. I do all I can to glorify my ministry 
as Apostle to the Gentiles, and this in hopes that I may succeed 
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in bringing salvation to some at any rate of my countrymen by thus 
moving them to emulation. “And my reason for this is what 
I have implied just above, that by the return of the Jews the whole 
world will receive what it longs for. The rejection of them has 
been the means of reconciling the world to God by the preaching 
to the Gentiles; their reception into the Kingdom, the gathering 
together of the elect from the four winds of heaven, will inaugurate 
the final consummation, the resurrection of the dead, and the 
eternal life that follows. 

* But what ground is there for thus believing in the return of the 
chosen people to the Kingdom? It is the holiness of the race. 
- When you take from the kneading trough a piece of dough and 
offer it to the Lord as a heave-offering, do you not consecrate the 
whole mass? Do not the branches of a tree receive life and 
nourishment from the roots? So it is with Israel. Their fore- 
fathers the Patriarchs have been consecrated to the Lord, and in 
them the whole race; from that stock they obtain their spiritual life, 
a life which must be holy as its source is holy. * For the Church 
of God is like a ‘green olive tree, fair with goodly fruit,’ as the 
Prophet Jeremiah described it. Its roots are the Patriarchs; its 
branches the people of the Lord. Some of these branches have 
been broken off; Israelites who by birth and descent were members 
of the Church. Into their place you Gentiles, by a process quite 
strange and unnatural, have been grafted, shoots from a wild olive, 
into a cultivated stock. Equally with the old branches which still 
remain on the tree you share in the rich sap which flows from its 
root. Do not for this reason think that you may insolently boast 
of the position of superiority which you occupy. If you are 
inclined to do so, remember that you have done nothing, that all 
the spiritual privileges that you possess simply belong to the 
stock on which you by no merit of your own have been grafted. 
1% But perhaps you say: ‘ That I am the favoured one is shown by 
this that others were cut off that I might be grafted in” * I grant 
what you say; but consider the reason. It was owing to their 
want of faith that they were broken off: you on the other hand 
Owe your firm position to your faith, not to any natural superiority. 
* It is an incentive therefore not to pride, as you seem to think, but 
to fear. For if God did not spare the holders of the birthright, 
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no grafted branches but the natural growth of the tree, He certainly 
will be no more ready to spare you, who have no such privileges 
to plead. Learn the Divine goodness, but learn and understand 
the Divine severity as well. Those who have fallen have ex- 
perienced the severity, you the goodness; a goodness which will 
be continued if you cease to be self-confident and simply trust: 
Otherwise you too may be cut off as they were. *™Nor again 
is the rejection of the Jews irrevocable. They can be grafted 
again into the stock on which they grew, if only they will give up 
their unbelief. For they are in God’s hands; and God’s power is 
not limited. He is able to restore them to the position from which 
they have fallen. For consider. You are the slip cut from the 
olive that grew wild, and yet, by a process which you must admit 
to be entirely unnatural, you were grafted into the cultivated stock. 
If God could do this, much more can He graft the natural branches 
of the cultivated olive on to their own stock from which they were 
cut. You Gentiles have no grounds for boasting, nor have the 
Jews for despair. Your position is less secure than was theirs, and 
if they only trust in God, their salvation will be easier than was 
yours. 


11. St. Paul has modified the question of ver. 2 so far: the 
rejection of Israel is only partial. But yet it is true that the rest, 
that is the majority, of the nation are spiritually blind. They have 
stumbled and sinned. Does this imply their final exclusion from 
the Messianic salvation? St. Paul shows that it is not so, It is 
only temporary and it has a Divine purpose. 

Aéyw ody. A new stage in the argument. ‘I ask then as to this 
majority whose state the prophets have thus described.’ The 
question arises immediately out of the preceding verses, but is 
a stage in the argument running through the whole chapter, and 
raised by the discussion of Israel’s guilt in ix. 3o—-x. 21. 

ph Ewracav, iva, wéowar; ‘have they (i.e. those who have been 
hardened, ver. 8) stumbled go as to fall?’ Mumguid ste offenderunt, 
ut caderent? Is their failure of such a character that they will be 
finally lost, and cut off from the Messianic salvation? a expresses 
the contemplated result. The metaphor in émracay (which is often 
used elsewhere in a moral sense, Deut. vii. 25; James ii. 10; iii. 2; 
2 Pet. i. 10) seems to be suggested by cxdvdadoy of ver.g. The 
meaning of the passage is given by the contrast between mraies 
and seoeiy ; a man who stumbles may recover himself, or he may 
fall completely. Hence wécwow is here used of a complete and 
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irrevocable fall. Cf. Is. xxiv. 20 xaticyuce yap én’ airs § dvopla, xal 
meceirat Kai ov ph Bvvyras avaoriva: Ps. Sol. iii. 13 érecev Ste mompods 
7d NrG@pa avrov, kal ovx avaorncerat: Heb. iv. 11. It is no argument 
against this that the same word is used in wv. 22, 23 of a fall 
which is not irrevocable: the ethical meaning must be in each 
case determined by the context, and here the contrast with érraiap 
suggests a fall that is irrevocable. 


There is a good deal of controversy among grammarians as to the admission 
of a laxer use of iva, a controversy which has a tendency to divide scholars 
by nations; the German grammarians with Winer at their head (§ liii. 10. 6, 
p- 573 E. T.) maintain that it always preserves, even in N. T. Greek, its 
classical meaning of purpose ; on the other hand, English commentators such 
as Lightfoot (on Gal. v. 17), Ellicott (on 1 Thess. v. 4), and Evans (on 1 Cor. 
vii. 29) admit the laxer use. Evans says ‘ that iva, like our “ that,” has three 
uses: (1) fima/ (in order that he may go), (2) definitive (I advise that he go), 
(3) subjectively ecbatic (have they stumbled that they should fall)’; and it 
is quite clear that it is only by reading into passages a great deal which is 
not expressed that commentators can make {va in all cases mean ‘in order 
that.” In 1 Thess. v, 4 dpeis 5€, ddeAdol, obw éore év oxdre, va 4 Hpyépa 
bpas ws xrénrns xaraddBy, where Winer states that there is ‘a Divine 
ee of God,’ this is not expressed either in the words or the context. 

1 Cor. vii. 29 6 Kxatpds cuvectadrpévos éorl, 7d Aowwdy iva Kal of ExorTes 
yuvaikas ws pi) ExovTes Hot, ‘is it probable that a state of sitting loose to 
worldly interests should be described as the aim or purpose of God in 
curtailing the season of the great tribulation?’ (Evans.) Yet Winer asserts 
that the words fva «at of Exovres x.7.A. express the (Divine) purpose for 
which 6 «a:pds cuveoradpévos éori. So again in the present passage it is 
only a confusion of ideas that can see any purpose. If St. Paul had used 
a passive verb such as émmpwOncay then we might translate, ‘have they been 
hardened in order that they may fall?’ and there would be no objection in 
logic or grammar, but as St. Paul has written érracay, if there is a purpose 
in the passage it ascribes stumbling as a deliberate act undertaken with the 
purpose of falling. We cannot here any more than elsewhere read in 
a Divine purpose where it is neither implied nor expressed, merely for the 
sake of defending an arbitrary grammatical rule. 


py) yévorro. St. Paul indignantly denies that the final fall of 
Israel was the contemplated result of their transgression. The 
result of it has already been the calling of the Gentiles, and the 
final purpose is the restoration of the Jews also. 

™% aitév wapamtdpan: ‘by their false step,’ continuing the 
metaphor of érraczay, ; 

4 owrnpia tots ebveow. St. Paul is here stating an historical 
fact. His own preaching to the Gentiles had been caused definitely 
by the rejection of his message on the part of the Jews. Acts 
xiii. 45-48; cf. viii. 4; xi. 19; xxviii. 28. 

els 7d trapalnddoa adtods: ‘to provoke them (the Jews) to 
jealousy. This idea had already been suggested (x. 19) by the 
quotation from Deuteronomy ’Ey® mapaf{nhoce ipas én’ odx Ove, 

St. Paul in these two statements sketches the lines on which the 
Divine action is explained and justified. God’s purpose has been 
to use the disobedience of the Jews in order to promote the calling 
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of the Gentiles, and He will eventually arouse the Jews to give up 
their unbelief by emulation of the Gentiles. Evra xaraokeva{es, drt 
7 mratcpa atray SimAnv olxovopiay épydtera’ td re yap €Ovn avreaoaye 
kal abrovs 8€ mapakvifoy Kal épebifov émuatpépes, pn pépovtas Thy TowauTHY 
Tov eOvev riuny, Euthym.-Zig. 

12. St. Paul strengthens his statement by an argument drawn 
from the spiritual character of the Jewish people. If an event 
which has been so disastrous to the nation has had such a bene- 
ficial result, how much more beneficial will be the result of the 


entrance of the full complement of the nation into the Messianic 
kingdom? 

todtos Kéopou: the enriching of the world by the throwing open 
to it of the kingdom of the Messiah: cf. x. 12 6 yap adrdés Kupsos 
navrwv, TAOvTa@y eis mavTas TOUS émKaoUpLEevous aUToY, ee 

76 irTTpa abrav: ‘their defeat’ From one point of view the 
unbelief of the Jews was a transgression (mapémrrwpa), from another 
it was a defeat, for they were repulsed from the Messianic kingdom, 
since they had failed to obtain what they sought. 


AtTnva occurs only twice elsewhere: in Is. xxxi. 8 of 8% veavioxo 
gcovra: eis Arrnpa, wéeTpa yap TmepidAnpojnoovrat @s xdpaxt Kal HrrnOjoovTar: 
and in 1 Cor. vi. 7 #5n pév oby bros Frrnua byty éoriw, Sr Kpivara exere 
He? éavtdv, The correct interpretation of the word as derived from the 
verb would be a ‘defeat,’ and this is clearly the meaning in Isaiah. It can 
equally well apply in 1 Cor., whether it be translated a ‘defeat’ in that it 
lowers the Church in the opinion of the world, or a ‘moral defeat,’ hence 
a ‘defect. The same meaning suits this passage. The majority of com- 
mentators however translate it here ‘diminution’ (see especially Gif. Sp. 
Comm. pp. 194, 203), in order to make the antithesis to mAnpwya exact. 
But as Field points out (Otiwm Norv. iii. 97) there is no reason why the 
sentence should not be rhetorically faulty, and it is not much improved by 
giving 7Tjpa the meaning of ‘impoverishment’ as opposed to ‘ replenish- 
ment. 


76 wAHpwpa adtay: ‘their complement,’ ‘their full and completed 
number, See on xi. 25. 


The exact meaning of mAfpwya has still to be ascertained. 1. There is 
a long and elaborate note on the word in Lft. Col. p. 323 ff. He starts with 
asserting that ‘substantives in -ya formed from the perfect passive, appear 
always to have a passive sense. They may denote an abstract notion or 
a concrete thing; they may signify the action itself regarded as complete, 
or the product of the action: but in any case they give the result of the 
agency involved in the corresponding verb.’ He then takes the verb 7Anpody 
and shows that it has two senses, (i) ‘to fill,’ (ii) ‘to fulfil’ or ‘ complete’; 
and deriving the fundamental meaning of the word mAnpwya from the latter 
usage makes it mean in the N.T, always ‘that which is completed.’ 
3. A somewhat different view of the termination -ya is given by the late 
T. S. Evans in a note on 1 Cor. v. 6 in the Sp. Comm. (part of which is 
uoted above on Kom. iv. 2.) This would favour the active sense 74 guoa 
mplet or adimplet, which appears to be the proper sense of the English word 
‘complement’ (see the Philological Society’s Eng. Dict. s.v.). Perhaps the 


term ‘ concrete’ would most adequately express the normal meaning of the 
termination. 
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13,14. These two verses present a good deal of difficulty, of 
rather a subtle kind. 

1. What: is the place occupied by the words tiv 8é Adyo «A, in 
the argument? (i) Some (Hort, WH, Lips.) place here the beginning 
of a new paragraph, so Dr. Hort writes: ‘after a passage on the 
tejection of unbelieving Israel, and on God’s ultimate purpose 
involved in it, St. Paul turns swiftly round.’ But an examination 
of the context will show that there is really no break in the ideas. 
The thought raised by the question in ver. 11 runs through the 
whole paragraph to ver. 24, in fact really to ver. 32, and the 
reference to the Gentiles in ver. 17 ff. is clearly incidental. Again 
ver. 15 returns directly to ver. 12, repeating the same idea, but in 
a way to justify also ver. 13. (ii) These verses in their appeal to 
the Gentiles are therefore incidental, almost parenthetic, and are 
‘introduced to show that this argument has an application to Gentiles 
as well as Jews. 

2. But what is the meaning of pev ody (that this is the correct 
reading see below)? It is usual to take od» in its ordinary sense of 
therefore, and then to explain péy by supposing an anacoluthon, 
or by finding the contrast in some words that follow. So Gif. 
‘St. Paul, with his usual delicate courtesy and perfect mastery of 
Greek, implies that this is but one part (vév) of his minisiry, chosen 
as he was to bear Christ’s name “before Gentiles and kings and 
the children of Israel.” Winer and others find the antithesis in 
«i ras mapatnioow., But against these views may be urged two 
reasons, (i) the meaning of pev ofy. The usage at any rate in the 
N.T. is clearly laid down by Evans on 1 Cor. vi. 3 (Speaker’s 
Comm. p. 285), ‘the ov» may signify then or therefore only when 
the ev falls back upon the preceding word, because it is expectant 
of a coming é¢ or ardp,’ otherwise, as is pointed out, the pe» must 
coalesce with the ody, and the idea is either ‘corrective and substi- 
tutive of a new thought, or confirmative of what has been stated 
and addititious.’ Now if there is this second use of pev ody possible, 
unless the é¢ is clearly expressed the mind naturally would suggest 
it, especially in St. Paul’s writings where per ody is generally so 
used: and as a matter of fact no instance is quoted in the N.T. 
where ovv in pév ody has its natural force in a case where it is not 
followed by d¢€ (Heb. ix. 1 quoted by Winer does not apply, see 
Westcott ad /Joc.). But (ii) further ody is not the particle required 
here. What St. Paul requires ts not an apology for referring to 
the Gentiles, but an apology to the Gentiles for devoting so much 
attention to the Jews. 

If these two points are admitted the argument becomes much 
clearer. St. Paul remembers that the majority of his readers are 
Gentiles ; he has come to a point where what he has to say touches 
them nearly; he therefore shows patenthetically bow his love for 
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his countrymen, and his zeal in carrying out his mission to the 
Gentiles, combine towards producing the same end. ‘Do not think 
that what I am saying has nothing to do with you Gentiles. It 
makes me even more zealous in my work for you. That ministry 
of mine to the Gentiles I do honour to and exalt, seeking in this 
way if perchance I may be able to move my countrymen to 
jealousy.’ Then in ver. 15 he shows how this again reacts upon 
the general scheme of his ministry. ‘And this I do, because their 
return to the Church will bring on that final consummation for 
which we all look forward.’ 

13. div S€ Adyw x... The d€ expresses a slight contrast in 
thought, and the tyiy is emphatic: ‘But it is to you Gentiles I am 
speaking. Nay more, so far as I am an Apostle of Gentiles, 
I glorify my ministry: if thus by any means,’ &c. 

d6vav dméorohos: comp. Acts xxii. 21; Gal. ii. 7,9; 1 Tim. ii. 7. 

Thy Staxoviay pou Softw, He may glorify his ministry, either 
(i) by his words and speech; if he teaches everywhere the duty of 
preaching to the Gentiles he exalts that ministry: or (ii), perhaps 
better, by doing all in his power to make it successful: comp. 
1 Cor. xii. 26 etre dofaerat péXos. 

This verse and the references to the Gentiles that follow seem to 
show conclusively that St. Paul expected the majority of his readers 
to be Gentiles. Comp. Hort, Rom. and Eph. p. 22 ‘Though the 
Greek is ambiguous the context appears to me decisive for taking 
iptv as the Church itself, and not as a part of it. In all the long 
previous discussion bearing on the Jews, occupying nearly two and 
a half chapters, the Jews are invariably spoken of in the third 
person. In the half chapter that follows the Gentiles are constantly 
spoken of in the second person. Exposition has here passed into 
exhortation and warning, and the warning is exclusively addressed 
to Gentiles : to Christians who had once been Jews not a word is 
addressed.’ 

The variations in reading in the particles which oceur in this verse suggest 
that considerable difficulties were felt in its interpretation. For by dé 
NABP minusc. pauc., Syrr. Boh. Arm., Theodrt. cod. Jo.-Damase.; we find 
in C iptv otv; while the TR with DEFGL &c. Orig.-lat. Chrys. &c. has 
bpiv yap. Again piv ody is read by NA BCP, Boh., Cyr.-Al. Jo.-Damase. ; 
uév only by TR with L &c., Orig.-lat. Chrys. &c. (so Meyer); while the 
Western group DEF G and some minuscules omit both. 


It may be noticed in the Epp. of St. Paul that wherever péw oby or pevotw 
y¢ occur there is considerable variation in the reading. 


Rom. ix. 20: pevotrye NAKLP &c., Syrr. Boh.; piv of B; omit al- 
together DFG. 
x. 18: pevovvye om. F Gd, Orig.-lat. 
z Cor. vi. 4: pev otv most authorities ; F G yootr. 
vi. 7; pev oy ABC &c.; wév ND Boh. 
1 Phil. iii. 8: pev ofy BDEFGKL &c.; pevotvye NAP Boh, 


The Western MSS. as a rule avoid the expression, while B is consistent in 
preferring it. 


~~ 
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14, ei mas twapalyddow. ef mos is used here interrogatively with 
the aorist subjunctive (cp. Phil. iii. 10, 11). The grammarians 
explain the expression by saying that we are to understand with it 
oxoréy, et mes occurs Acts xxvii. 12 with the optative, Rom. i. 10 
with the future. 

16. The two previous verses have been to a certain extent 

parenthetical ; in this verse the Apostle continues the argument of 
ver. 12, repeating in a stronger form what he has there said, but in 
such a way as to explain the statement made in wv. 13, 14, ‘that by 
thus caring for his fellow-countrymen he is fulfilling his mission 
to the Gentile world. The casting away of the Jews has meant 
the reconciliation of the world to Christ. Henceforth there is no 
more a great wall of partition separating God’s people from the 
rest of the world. This is the first step in the founding of the 
‘Messianic kingdom; but when all the people of Israel shall have 
come in there will be the final consummation of all things, and this 
means the realization of the hope which the reconciliation of the 
world has made possible. 

G&roBokh: the rejection of the Jews for their faithlessness. The 
meaning of the word is defined by the contrasted mpdéoAnys. 

Katah\ayh kéopou: cf. vv. 10, 11. The reconciliation was the 
immediate result of St. Paul’s ministry, which he describes elsewhere 
(2 Cor. v. 18, 19) as a ministry of reconciliation ; its final result, 
the hope to which it looks forward, is salvation (xara\\ayévres 
awbnodpeba): the realization of this hope is what every Gentile 
must long for, and therefore whatever will lead to its fulfilment 
must be part of St. Paul’s ministry. 

mpdodnis: the reception of the Jews into the kingdom of the 
Messiah. ‘The noun is not used elsewhere in the N.T., but the 
meaning is shown by the parallel use of the verb (cf. xiv. 3; xv. 7). 

Lwh éx vexpov. The meaning of this phrase must be determined 
by that of xaradAay) xéopov. The argument demands something 
much stronger than that, which may be a climax to the section. 
It may either be (1) used in a figurative sense, cf. Ezek. xxxvii. 3 ff.; 
Luke xv. 24, 32-6 adeAgpds cov otros vexpos qv, kal E(noe’ Kal a. NBL ay, 
xai etpé6n. In this sense it would mean the universal diffusion of 
the Gospel message and a great awakening of spiritual life as the 
result of it. Or (2), it may mean the ‘ general Resurrection’ as 
a sign of the inauguration of the Messianic Kingdom. In this 
sense it would make a suitable antithesis to xaraddayn. The recon- 
ciliation of the heathen and their reception into the Church on 
earth was the first step in a process which led ultimately to their 
aetmpia, It gave them grounds for hoping for that which they 
should enjoy in the final consummation. And this consummation 
would come when the kingdom was completed. In all contempo- 
rary Jewish literature the Resurrection (whether partial or general) 
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is a sigia of the inauguration of the new era. Schilrer, Geschichte, &c. 
ii. p. 460; /Judzlees xxiii. 29 ‘And at that time the Lord will heal 
his servants, and they will arise and will see great peace and will 
cast out their enemies; and the just shall see it and be thankful 
and rejoice in joy to all eternity.’ och li. 1 (p. 139 ed. Charles) 
‘And in those days will the earth also give back those who are 
treasured up within it, and Shedl also will give back that which it 
has received, and hell will give back that which it owes. And he 
will choose the righteous and holy from among them: for the day 
of their redemption has drawn nigh.’ As in the latter part of this 
chapter St. Paul seems to be largely influenced by the language 
and forms of the current eschatology, it is very probable that the 
second interpretation is the more correct; cf. Origen viii. 9, p. 257 
Tunc enim ertt assumtio Israel, quando tam et mortut vitam recipient 
ef mundus ex corruptibili tncorruptibilis fiet, ef mortales immortalitate 
donabuntur; and see below ver. 26. 

16. St. Paul gives in this verse the grounds of his confidence in 
the future of Israel. This is based upon the holiness of the Patriarchs 
from whom they are descended and the consecration to God which 
has been the result of this holiness. His argument is expressed in 
two different metaphors, both of which however have the same 
purpose. 

dmapx}} . . . pvpayza. The metaphor in the first part of the 
verse is taken from Num. xv. 19, 20 ‘It shall be, that when ye 
eat of the bread of the land, ye shall offer up an heave offering 
unto the Lord. Of the first of your dough (dmapyijv pupdparos LXX) 
ye shall offer up a cake for an heave offering: as ye do the heave 
offering of the threshing floor, so shall ye heave it.’ By the offering 
of the first-fruits, the whole mass was considered to be consecrated ; 
and so the holiness of the Patriarchs consecrated the whole people 
from whom they came. That the meaning of the dmapxy is the 
Patriarchs (and not Christ or the select remnant) is shown by the 
parallelism with the second half of the verse, and by the explanation 
of St. Paul’s argument given in ver. 28 dyaznroi dia rovs marépas. 

dyia: ‘consecrated to God as the holy nation’ in the technical 
sense of dyios, cf. i. 7. 

pita . .. «edddow. The same idea expressed under a different 
image. Israel the Divine nation is looked upon as a tree; its 
roots are the Patriarchs; individual Israelites are the branches. 
As then the Patriarchs are holy, so are the Israelites who belong 
to the stock of the tree, and are nourished by the sap which 
flows up to them from those roots. 

17-24. The metaphor used in the second part of ver. 16 suggests 
an image which the Apostle developes somewhat elaborately. The 
image of an olive tree to describe Israel is taken from the Prophets; 
Jeremiah xi. 16 ‘The Lord called thy name, A green olive tree, 
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fair with goodly fruit: with the noise of a great tumult He hath 
kindled fire upon it, and the branches of it are broken’; Hosea 
xiv. 6 ‘His branches shall spread, and his beauty shall be as the 
olive tree, and his smell as Lebanon.’ Similar is the image of the 
vine in Is. v. 7; Ps. Ixxx. 8; and (of the Christian Church) in John 
xv. 1 ff. 

The main points in this simile are the following :— 

The olive = the Church of God, looked at as one continuous 
body; the Christian Church being the inheritor of the 
privileges of the Jewish Church. 

The root or stock (fifa) = that stock from which Jews and 
Christians both alike receive their nourishment and strength, 
viz. the Patriarchs, for whose faith originally Israel was 
chosen (cf. wy. 28, 29). 

The branches (of «Aado:) are the individual members of the. 
Church who derive their nourishment and virtue from the 
stock or body to which they belong. These are of two 
kinds: 

The original branches; these represent the Jews. Some have 
been cut off from their want of faith, and no longer derive 
any nourishment from the stock, 

The branches of the wild olive which have been grafted in. 
These are the Gentile Christians, who, by being so grafted 
in, have come to partake of the richness and virtue of the 
olive stem. 

From this simile St. Paul draws two lessons. (1) The first is 
to a certain extent incidental. It is a warning to the heathen 
against undue exaltation and arrogance. By an entirely unnatural 
process they have been grafted into the tree. Any virtue that 
they may have comes by no merit of their own, but by the virtue 
of the stock to which they belong; and moreover at any moment 
they may be cut off. It will be a less violent process to cut off 
branches not in any way belonging to the tree, than it was to cut 
off the original branches. But (2)—and this is the more im- 
portant result to be gained from the simile, as it is summed up in 
ver. 24—if God has had the power against all nature to graft in 
branches from a wild olive and enable them to bear fruit, how much 
more easily will He be able to restore to their original place the 
branches which have been cut off. 

St. Paul thus deduces from his simile consolation for Israel, but 
incidentally also a warning to the Gentile members of the Church— 
a warning made necessary by the great importance ascribed to 
them in ver. 11 f. Israel had been rejected for their sake. 

17. twés: a meiosis. Cf. iii. 3 ri yap ef nrictnody twes; Teves bé 
elne, mapapvOovpevos avrovs, os mod)hdxs elpnxaper, éwei wohd@ wAclovs al 
amorncavres, Euthym.-Zig. 
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éfexhdo8ycav. The same simile is used, with a different applica- 
tion, Lnoch xxvi. & kai éxeidev épadevoa eis rd péoov rhs yas, Kat tov 
rémoy nidoynpevor, év @ S€vdpa €xovra wapapuddas pevovoas nai BAacroveas 
rou dévdpou éxkorrertos. 

dypréatos: ‘the wild olive.’ The olive, like the apple and most 
other fruit trees, requires to have a graft from a cultivated tree, 
otherwise the fruit of the seedling or sucker will be small and 
valueless. ‘The ungrafted tree is the natural or wild olive. It is 
often confused with the oleaster (Eveagnus angusiifolius), but quite 
incorrectly, this being a plant of a different natural order, which 
however like the olive yields oil, although of an inferior character. 
See Tristram, Vatural Hist. of the Bible, pp. 371-377. 

évexevtpicOns év adtots: ‘wert grafted in amongst the branches of 
the cultivated olive.’ St. Paul is here describing a wholly unnatural 
process, Grafts must necessarily be of branches from a cultivated 
olive inserted into a wild stock, the reverse process being one 
which would be valueless and is never performed. But the whole 
strength of St. Paul’s argument depends upon the process being 
an unnatural one (cf. ver. 24 xal mapa vow évexevrpicbys); it is 
beside the point therefore to quote passages from classical writers, 
which, even if they seem to support St. Paul’s language, describe 
a process which can never be actually used. They could only show 
the ignorance of others,they would not justify him. Cf. Origen viii. 10, 
p- 265 Sed ne hoc quidem lateat nos tn hoc loco, quod non eo ordine 
Apostolus olivae et oleastrt similitudinem posutt, quo apud agricolas 
habetur. Illi enim magis olivam oleastro tnserere, et non olivae 
oleastrum solent: Paulus vero Apostolica auctoritate ordine com- 
mutato res magts causis, quam causas rebus aptavit. 

ouvykowwvés: x Cor. ix. 23; Phil. i. 7; and cf. Eph. iii. 6 eivat ra 
€6vn ovykAnpovéua Kat cvoowpa Kal oupperoxa ths émayyeAlas év Xptor@ 
"Inood dia tod evayyediou, 

Tis pilns THs mdryTOs THs é\atas: comp. Jud. ix. g «ai elrev adrois 
q €Aaia, Mj amoAciaca tHy modrntd pov... mopevoopas Zest. XII, 
Pat. Levi, 8 6 méumros Kdddov poe éAaias edwxe mdrnros. The 
genitive ris mdryros is taken by Weiss as a genitive of quality, as 
in the quotation above, and so the phrase comes to mean ‘the fat 
root of the olive.’ Lips. explains ‘the root from which the fatness 
of the olive springs.’ 

The genitive rijs mérnros seemed clumsy and unnatural to later revisers, 
and so was modified either by the ‘insertion of «al after Ji¢ys, as in N° A and 


later MSS. with Vulg. Syrr. Arm. Aeth., Orig.-lat. Chrys., or by the omission 
of 77s pi¢ns in Western authorities D F G Iren.-lat. 


18. pi) Kataxauxa tay kA\ddwv. St. Paul seems to be thinking of 
Gentile Christians who despised the Jews, both such as had 
become believers and such as had not. The Church of Corinth 
could furnish many instances of new converts who were carried 
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away by a feeling of excessive confidence, and who, partly on 
grounds of race, partly because they had understood or thought 
they had understood the Pauline teaching of ¢AevOepia, were full o: 
contempt for the Jewish Christians and the Jewish race. Inci- 
dentally St. Paul takes the opportunity of rebuking such as them. 

od od thy pifoy «7.A. ‘All your spiritual strength comes from 
the stock on which you have been grafted.’ In the ordinary process 
it may be when a graft of the cultivated olive is set on a wild stock 
the goodness of the fruit comes from the graft, but in this case it is 
the reverse; any merit, any virtue, any hope of salvation that the 
Gentiles may have arises entirely from the fact that they are grafted 
on a stock whose roots are the Patriarchs and to which the Jews, 
by virtue of their birth, belong. 

19. épeis ody. The Gentile Christian justifies his feeling of 
confidence by reminding St. Paul that branches (Addo, not of 
xdddor) had been cut off to let him in: therefore, he might argue, 
I am of more value than they, and have grounds for my self- 
confidence and contempt. 

20. xadds. St. Paul admits the statement, but suggests that the 
Gentile Christian should remember what were the conditions on 
which he was admitted. The Jews were cast off for want of faith, he 
was admitted for faith, ‘There was no merit of his own, therefore 
he has no grounds for over-confidence: ‘Be not high-minded; 
rather fear, for if you trust in your merit instead of showing faith 
in Christ, you will suffer as the Jews did for their self-confidence 
and want of faith.’ 

21. ei yap & Ocds «.t.X. This explains the reason which made 
it right that they should fear. ‘The Jews—the natural branches— 
disbelieved and were not spared; is it in any way likely that you, 
if you disbelieve, will be spared when they were not—you who have 
not any natural right or claim to the position you now occupy ?’ 


ov8é gov delorerar is the correct reading (with N ABC P msn. pauc., Boh., 
Orig.-lat., &c.); either because the direct future seemed too strong or under 
the influence of the Latin (me forte nec tibi parcat Vulg. and Iren.-lat.) phaws 
ob5é gov was read by DF GL &c., Syrr. Chrys, &c., then pefcerar was changed 
into gelonra: (min. pauc. and Chrys.) for the sake of the grammar, and found 
its way into the TR. 


22. The Apostle sums up this part of his argument by deducing 
from this instance the two sides of the Divine character. God is full 
of goodness (xpyordrns, cf. ii. 4) and loving-kindness towards man- 
kind, and that has been shown by His conduct towards those 
Gentiles who have been received into the Christian society. That 
goodness will always be shown towards them if they repose their 
confidence on it, and do not trust in their own merits or the 
privileged position they enjoy. On the other hand the treatment 
of the Jews shows the severity which also belongs to the character 
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of God; a severity exercised against them just because they trusted 
in themselves. God can show the same severity against the Gentiles 
and cut them off as well as the Jew. 


dworopia and xpyotérns should be read in the second part of the verse, 
with 8 ABC Orig. Jo.-Damasc. against the accusative of the Western and 
Syrian text. D has a mixed reading, dworoulay and xpnordrns: the as- 
similation was easier in the first word than in the second. The @eod' after 
xpnordérns is omitted by later MSS. with Clem.-Alex., Orig. from a desire 
for uniformity. 


dav énipetvys. The condition of their enjoying this goodness is 
that they trust in it, and not in their position. 

kat oJ; emphatic like the ¢y® of ver. 19 ‘ You too as well as the 

ews.’ 
23. St. Paul now turns from the warning to the Gentile Christians, 
which was to a certain extent incidental, to the main subject of the 
paragraph, the possibility of the return of the Jews to the Divine 
Kingdom; their grafting into the Divine stock. | 

kai éxetvor 52: ‘yes, and they too.’ 

24. This verse sums up the main argument. If God is so 
powerful that by a purely unnatural process (mapa iow) He can 
graft a branch of wild olive into a stock of the cultivated plant, so 
that it should receive nourishment from it; can He not equally well, 
nay far more easily, reingraft branches which have been cut off 
the cultivated olive into their own stock? The restoration of 
Israel is an easier process than the call of the Gentiles, 


The Merits of the Fathers. 


In what sense does St. Paul say that Israelites are holy because 
the stock from which they come is holy (ver. 16), that they are 
dyannrot Sia tovs marépas (ver. 28)? He might almost seem to be 
taking up himself the argument he has so often condemned, that 
the descent of the Jews from Abraham is sufficient ground for 
their salvation. 

The greatness of the Patriarchs had become one of the common- 
places of Jewish Theology. For them the world was created (Afoce. 
Baruch, xxi. 24). They had been surrounded by a halo of myth 
and romance in popular tradition and fancy (see the note on iv. 3), 
and very early the idea seems to have prevailed that their virtues 
had a power for others as well as for themselves. Certainly Ezekiel 
in the interests of personal religion has to protest against some 
such view: ‘ Though these three men, Noah, Daniel, and Job, were 
in it, they should deliver but their own souls by their righteousness, 
saith the Lord God’ (Ezek. xiv. 14). We know how this had 
developed by the time of our Lord, and the cry had arisen: ‘We 
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have Abraham for our father’ (see note on ii. 3). At a later date 
the doctrine of the merits of the Fathers had been developed 
into a system. As Israel was an organic body, the several 
members of which were closely bound together, the superfluous 
merits of the one part might be transferred to another. Of 
Solomon before he sinned it was said that he earned all by his 
own merit, after he sinned by the merit of the Fathers (Kohel 
rabba 60°). A comment on the words of Cant. i. 5 ‘I am black, 
but comely,’ closely resembles the dictum of St. Paul in ver. 18 
‘The congregation of Israel speaks: I am black through mine 
own works, but lovely through the works of my fathers’ (Shemoth 
rabba, c. 33). So again: ‘Israel lives and endures, because it 
supports itself on the fathers’ (2. c. 44). A very close parallel to 
the metaphor of ver. 17 f. is given by Wajyrtkra rabba, c. 36 ‘As 
' this vine supports itself on a trunk which is dry, while it is itself 
fresh and green, so Israel supports itself on the merit of the fathers, 
although they already sleep.’ So the merit of the fathers is a general 
possession of the whole people of Israel, and the protection of the 
whole people in the day of Redemption (Shemoth rabba, c. 44; 
Beresch rabba, c.70). So Pestkia 153 ‘The Holy One spake to 
Israel: My sons, if ye will be justified by Me in the judgement, 
make mention to Me of the merits of your fathers, so shall ye be 
justified before Me in the judgement’ (see Weber, A//syn. Theol. 
p. 280 f.). 

Now, cnet St. Paul lays great stress on the merits of the 
Fathers, it becomes quite clear that he had no such idea as this in 
his mind; and it is convenient to put the developed Rabbinical 
idea side by side with his teaching in order to show at once the 
resemblance and the divergence of the two views. It is quite clear 
in the first place that the Jews will not be restored to the Kingdom 
on any ground but that of Faith; so ver. 23 ¢av py émpeivaot tH 
dmotig. And in the second place St. Paul is dealing (as becomes 
quite clear below) not with the salvation of individuals, but with 
the restoration of the nation as a whole. The merits of the Fathers 
are not then looked upon as the cause of Israel’s salvation, but as 
a guarantee that Israel will attain that Faith which is a necessary 
condition of their being saved. It is a guarantee from either of 
two points of view. So far as our Faith is God’s gift, and so far 
as we can ascribe to Him feelings of preference or affection for one 
race as opposed to another (and we can do so just as much as 
Scripture does), it is evidence that Israel has those qualities 
which will attract to it the Divine Love. Those qualities of the 
founders of the race, those national qualities which Israel inherits, 
and which caused it to be selected as the Chosen People, these it 
still possesses. And on the other side so far as Faith comes by 
buman effort or character, so far that Faith of Abraham, for which 
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he was accounted righteous before God, is a guarantee that the 
same Faith can be developed in his descendants. After all it is 
because they are a religious race, clinging too blindly to their own . 
views, that they are rejected, and not because they are irreligious. 
They have a zeal for God, if not according to knowledge. -When 
the day comes that that zeal is enlisted in the cause of the Messiah, 
the world will be won for Christ; and that it will be so enlisted the 
sanctity and the deep religious instinct of the Jewish stock as 
exhibited by the Patriarchs is, if not certain proof, at any rate evi- 
dence which appeals with strong moral force. 


MERCY TO ALL THE ULTIMATE PURPOSE OF GOD. 


XI. 25-36. All this is the unfolding of a mystery. The 
whole world, both few and Gentile, shall enter the Kingdom; 
but a passing phase of disobedience has been allowed to the 
Fews now, as to the Gentiles in the past, that both alike, Few 
as well as Gentile, may need and receive the Divine mercy 
(vv. 25-32). What a stupendous exhibition of the Divine 
mercy and wisdom (vv. 33-36)! 


** But I must declare to you, my brethren, the purpose hitherto 
concealed, but now revealed in these dealings of God with His 
people. I must not leave you ignorant. I must guard you 
against self-conceit on this momentous subject. That hardening 
of heart which has come upon Israel is only partial and temporary. 
It is to last only until the full complement of the Gentiles has 
entered into Christ’s kingdom. * When this has come about then the: 
whole people of Israel shall be saved. So Isaiah (lix. 20) described 
the expected Redeemer as one who should come forth from the 
Holy city and should remove impieties from the descendants of 
Jacob, and purify Israel: 7? he would in fact fulfil God’s covenant 
with His people, and that would imply, as Isaiah elsewhere explains 
(xxvii. g), a time when God would forgive Israel’s sins. This is 
our ground for believing that the Messiah who has come will bring 
salvation to Israel, and that He will do it by exercising the Divine pre- 
rogative of forgiveness; if Israel now needs forgiveness this only 
makes us more confident of the truth of the prophecy. *In the 
Divine plan, according to which the message of salvation has been 
preached, the Jews are treated as enemies of God, that room may 
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be found for you Gentiles in the kingdom; but this does not alter 
the fact that by the Divine principle of selection, they are still the 
beloved of the Lord, chosen for the sake of their ancestors, the 
Patriarchs. God has showered upon them His blessings and 
called them to His privileges, and He never revokes the choice 
He has made. *® There is thus a parallelism between your case 
and theirs. You Gentiles were once disobedient to God. Now it 
has been Israel’s turn to be disobedient; and that disobedience has 
brought to you mercy. ® In like manner their present disobedience 
will have this result: that they too will be recipients of the same 
mercy that you have received. *And the reason for the dis- 
obedience may be understood in both cases, if we look to the final 
purpose. God has, as it were, locked up all mankind, first Gentiles 
and then Jews, in the prison-house of unbelief, that He may be able 
at last to show His mercy on all alike. 

8? When we contemplate a scheme like this spread out before us 
in vast panorama, how forcibly does it bring home to us the in- 
exhaustible profundity of that Divine mind by which it was planned! 
The decisions which issue from that mind and the methods by which 
it works are alike inscrutable to man. “Into the secrets of the 
Almighty none can penetrate. No counsellor stands at His ear to 
whisper words of suggestion. * Nothing in Him is derived from 
without so as to be claimed back again by its owner. * He is the 
source of all things. Through Him all things flow. He is the 
final cause to which all things tend. Praised for ever be His 
name! Amen. 


25-86. St. Paul’s argument is now drawing to a close. He has 
treated all the points that are necessary. He has proved that 
the rejection of Israel is not contrary to Divine justice or Divine 
promises. He has convicted Israel of its own responsibility. He 
has shown how historically the rejection of Israel had been the 
~ cause of preaching the Gospel to the heathen, and this has led to 
far-reaching speculation on the future of Israel and its ultimate 
restoration ; a future which may be hoped for in view of the spiritual 
character of the Jewish race and the mercy and power of God. 
And now he seems to see all the mystery of the Divine purpose 
unfolded before him, and he breaks away from the restrained and 
formal method of argument he has hitherto imposed upon himself. 
Just as when treating of the Resurrection, his argument passes into 
revelation, ‘ Behold, I tell you a mystery’ (1 Cor. xv. 51): so here 
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he declares not merely as the result of his argument, but as an 
authoritative revelation, the mystery of the Divine purpose. 

25. of ydp Oédw Spas dyvoetw: cf.i.13; 1 Cor. x.1; xii.1; 2 Cor. 
i. 8; 1 Thess. iv. 13: a phrase used by St. Paul to emphasize 
something of especial importance which he wishes to bring home 
to his readers. It always has the impressive addition of ‘ brethren.’ 
The ydép connects the verse immediately with what precedes, but 
also with the general argument. St. Paul’s argument is like 
a ladder; each step follows from what precedes; but from time to 
time there are, as it were, resting-places which mark a definite 
paint gained towards the end he has in view. 

TO puoThptoy todTo. On the meaning of ‘mystery’ in St. Paul 
see Lightfoot, Colosstans, i. 26; Hatch, Z'ss. in Bibl. Gk. p. 57 ff. 
Just at the time when Christianity was spreading, the mysteries as 
professing to reveal something more than was generally known, 
especially about the future state, represented the most popular form 
of religion, and from them St. Paul borrows much of his phraseology. 
So in Col. i. 28, 1 Cor. ii. 6 we have reAcov, in Phil. iv. 12 
pepinpat, in Eph. i. 13 odpayiferOar; so in Ign. Ephes. 12 TavAov 
ctppvorat, But whereas among the heathen puorjpiov was always 
used of a mystery concealed, with St. Paul it is a mystery revealed. 
It is his mission to make known the Word of God, the mystery 
which has been kept silent from eternal ages, but has now been 
revealed to mankind (1 Cor. ii. 7; Eph. iii. 3, 4; Rom. xvi. 25). 
This mystery, which has been declared in Christianity, is the eternal 
purpose of God to redeem mankind in Christ, and all that is im- 
plied in that. Hence it is used of the Incarnation (x Tim. iii. 16), 
of the crucifixion of Christ (1 Cor. ii. 1, 7), of the Divine purpose 
to sum up all things in Him (Eph. i. 9), and especially of the 
inclusion of the Gentiles in the kingdom (Eph. iii. 3, 4; Col. i, 26, 
27; Rom. xvi. 25). Here it is used in a wide sense of the whole 
plan or scheme of redemption as revealed to St. Paul, by which 
Jews and Gentiles alike are to be included in the Divine Kingdom, 
and all things are working up, although in ways unseen and 
unknown, to that end. 

iva pi) ire wap éaurots dpdvipor: ‘that you may not be wise in 
your own conceits,’ i.e. by imagining that it is in any way through 
your own merit that you have accepted what others have refused: 
it has been part of the eternal purpose of God. 

éy éavrois ought probably to be read with A B, Jo.-Damasc. instead of wap’ 
éavrois NC DL &c., Chrys. &c., as the latter would probably be introduced 
from xii. 16. Both "expressions occur in the LXX, Is. v. a1 of ouverot év 
éavrois, Prov. iii. 7 pi) to6: Pporvcpos mapa oeauT@. 

ndpwors x.t.h.: ‘a hardening in part’ (cf. é« pépous 1 Cor. xii. 27). 
St. Paul asserts once more what he has constantly insisted on 
throughout this chapter, that this fall of the Jews is only partial 
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(cf. vv. 5, 7, 17), but here he definitely adds a point to which he 
has been working up in the previous section, that it is only tem- 
porary and that the limitation in time is ‘until all nations of the 
earth come into the kingdom’; cf. Luke xxi. 24 ‘and Jerusalem 
shall be trodden down of the Gentiles, until the times of the 
Gentiles be fulfilled.’ 

76 thrjpwpa tay ébvav: the full completed number, the comple- 
ment of the Gentiles, i.e. the Gentile world as a whole, just as in 
ver. 12 rd mAjpwpua is the Jewish nation as a whole. 


There was a Jewish basis to these speculations on the completed number. 
Apoc. Baruch xxiii. 4 guia quando peccavit Adam et decreta futt mors contra 
€os qui gignerentur, tunc numerata est multitudo eorum gu gignerentur, 
et numero tlli pracparatus est locus ubi habitarent viventes et ubi custo- 
@irentur mortut, nisi ergo compleatur numerus praedictus non vivet creatura 
-++ 4(5) Ezra ii. 40, 41 (where Jewish ideas underlie a Christian work) 
recipe, Sion, numerum tuum et conclude candidatos tuos, gut legem Domini 
compleverunt : filiorum tuorum, quos optabas, plenus est numerus: roga 
imperium Domini ut sanctificetur populus tuus qui vocatus est ab initio. 


eioehOn was used almost technically of entering into the Kingdom 

or the Divine glory or life (cf. Matt. vii. 21; xviii. 8; Mark ix. 
43-47.), and so came to be used absolutely in the same sense 
(Matt. vii. 13; xxiii. 13; Luke xiii. 24). 
_ 26. kat odtw: ‘and so,’ i.e. by the whole Gentile world coming 
into the kingdom and thus rousing the Jews to jealousy, cf. ver. 11 f. 
These words ought to form a new sentence and not be joined 
with the preceding, for the following reasons: (1) the reference of 
ourw is to the sentence dypis od «.7.A. We must not therefore 
make otrw ... awénoerat coordinate with mopeows... yeyovey and 
subordinate to ér, for if we did so ovrw would be explained by 
the sentence with which it is coordinated, and this is clearly not 
St. Paul’s meaning. He does not mean that Israel will be saved 
because it is hardened. (2) The sentence, by being made in- 
dependent, acquires much greater emphasis and force. 

mas “lopand. In what sense are these words used? (1) The 
whole context shows clearly that it is the actual Israel of history 
that is referred to. This is quite clear from the contrast with ré 
sAnpopa tov <Ovev in ver. 25, the use of the term Israel in the same 
verse, and the drift of the argument in wv. 17-24. It cannot be 
interpreted either of the spiritual Israel, as by Calvin, or the 
remnant according to the election of grace, or such Jews as believe, 
or all who to the end of the world shall turn unto the Lord. 

(2) mas must be taken in the proper meaning of the word: 
‘Israel as a whole, Israel as a nation, and not as necessarily in- 
cluding every individual Israelite. Cf. 1 Kings xii. 1 kal eine 
SapounA mpos wavra “lopani: 2 Chron. xii. 1 éyxaréAuwe ras évrodds 
Kupiov kal mas "lopand per’ avrod; Dan.ix. 11 kai nas Iopand wapeBnoas 
Toy vopoyv gov Kal €£€kAwvay Tov ur) axovocas THS Porvys Gov, 
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owihoerar: ‘shall attain the oerypia of the Messianic age by 
being received into the Christian Church’: the Jewish conception 
of the Messianic cwrnpia being fulfilled by the spiritual cernpia of 
Christianity. Cf. x. 13. 

So the words of St. Paul mean simply this. The people of 
Isracl as a nation, and no longer amé pepous, shall be united with 
the Christian Church. They do not mean that every Israelite shall 
finally be saved. Of final salvation St. Paul is not now thinking, 
nor of God’s dealings with individuals, nor does he ask about those 
who are already dead, or who will die before this salvation of 
Israel is attained. He is simply considering God’s dealings with 
the nation asa whole. As elsewhere throughout these chapters, 
St. Paul is dealing with peoples and classes of men. He looks 
forward in prophetic vision to a time when the whole earth, 
including the kingdoms of the Gentiles (ré mAnpopa ray é6vav) and 
the people of Israel (was "Iopand), shall be united in the’ Church of 
God. , 

26, 27. caus yéypanmtat, The quotation is taken from the 
LXX of Is. lix. 20, the concluding words being added from Is. 
xxvii. 9. The quotation is free: the only important change, how- 
ever, is the substitution of é« Sav for the é&vexev Siav of the LXX. 
The Hebrew reads ‘and a Redeemer shall come to Zion, and unto 
them that turn from transgression in Jacob.’ The variation 
apparently comes from Ps, xiii. 7, li. 7 (LXX) ris 8dce8 de Beav rd 
TeTnptoy Tod ‘Iopana ; 

The passage occurs in the later portion of Isaiah, just where the 
Prophet dwells most fully on the high spiritual destinies of Israel ; 
and its application to the Messianic kingdom is in accordance with 
the spirit of the original and with Rabbinic interpretation. St. Paul 
uses the words to imply that the Redeemer, who is represented by 
the Prophets as coming from Zion, and is therefore conceived by 
him as realized in Christ, will in the end redeem the whole of Israel. 
The passage, as quoted, implies the complete purification of Israel 
from their iniquity by the Redeemer and the forgiveness of their 
sins by God. 

In these speculations St. Paul was probably strongly influenced, 
at any rate as to their form, by Jewish thought. The Rabbis con- 
nected these passages with the Messiah: cf. Zract, Sanhedrin, f. 
98. 1 ‘R..Jochanan said: When thou shalt see the time in which 
many troubles shall come like a river upon Israel, then expect the 
Messiah himself as says Is. lix. 19.’ Moreover a universal restora- 
tion of Israel was part of the current Jewish expectation. All 
Israel should be collected together. There was to be a kingdom 
in Palestine, and in order that Israel as a whole might share in 
this there was to be a general resurrection. Nor was the belief in 
the coming in of the fulness of the Gentiles without parallel. 
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Although later Judaism entirely denied all hope to the Gentiles, 
much of the Judaism of St. Paul’s day still maintained the O. T. 
belief (Is. xiv. 2; Ixvi. 1a, 19-21; Dan. ii. 44; vii. 14, 27). So 
Enoch xc. 33 ‘And all that had been destroyed and dispersed and 
all the beasts of the field and all the birds of the heaven assembled 
in that house, and the Lord of the sheep rejoiced with great joy 
because they were all good and had returned to his house.’ Orae. 
Stbyll. iii. 710 f. cat rére 89 vijoos macas modes +’ ep€ovow ... dedre, 
meaovres Amavres emt xOovi AwoomperOa abavaroy Baviryja, Ocdv péyav 
dévady re, Ps. Sol, xvii. 33-35 ‘And he shall purge Jerusalem and 
make it holy, even as it was in the days of old, so that the nations 
may come from the ends of the earth to see his glory, bringing as 
gifts her sons that had fainted, and may see the glory of the Lord, 
_ wherewith God hath glorified her.’ The centre of this kingdom 
will be Jerusalem (compare the extract given above), and it is 
perhaps influenced by these conceptions that St. Paul in ix. 26 
inserts the word ‘there’ and here reads é Sy. If this be so, it 
shows how, although using so much of the forms and language of 
current conceptions, he has spiritualized just as he has broadened 
them. Gal. iv. 26 shows that he is thinking of a Jerusalem which 
is above, very different from the purified earthly Jerusalem of the 
Rabbis; and this enables us to see how here also a spiritual 
conception underlies much of his language. 

6 pudpevos: Jesus as the Messiah. Cf. 1 Thess. i. ro. 

27. Kai adry x.t.4.; ‘and whensoever I forgive their sins then 
shall my side of the covenant I have made with them be fulfilled.’ 

28. card pév 1d edayyé\tov: ‘as regards the Gospel order, the 
principles by which God sends the Gospel into the world.’ ‘This 
verse sums up the argument of wy. 11-24. 
enone treated by God as enemies and therefore shut off from 

im. 

de Spas: ‘for your sake, in order that you by their exclusion 
may be brought into the Messianic Kingdom.’ 

kata 8é thy éxdoyyv: ‘as regards the principle of election :’ 
‘because they are the chosen race.’ That this is the meaning is 
shown by the fact that the word is parallel to edayyédiov. It cannot 
mean here, as in wy. 5, 6, ‘as regards the elect,’ i.e. the select 
remnant. It gives the grounds upon which the chosen people were 
beloved. With dyamnroi, cf. ix. 25; the quotation there probably 
suggested the word. 

Sia tods watdpas: cf. ix. 4; xi. 16f.: ‘for the sake of the Patri- 
archs’ from whom the Israelites have sprung and who were well- 
pleasing to God. 

29. St. Paul gives the reason for believing that God will not 
desert the people whom He has called, and chosen, and on whom 
He has showered His Divine blessings. It lies in the unchangeable 
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nature of God: He does not repent Him of the choice that He has 
made. 

éperauednta: 2 Cor. vii. 10. The Divine gifts, such as have 
been enumerated in ix. 4, 5, and such as God has showered upon 
the Jews, bear the impress of the Giver. As He is not one who 
will ever do that for which He will afterwards feel compunction, 
His feelings of mercy towards the Jews will never change. 

4 KAjows: the calling to the Kingdom. 

80. The grounds for believing that God does not repent for the 
gifts that He has given may be gathered from the parallelism 
between the two cases of the Jews and the Gentiles, in one of which 
His purpose has been completed, in the other not so. The Gentile 
converts were disobedient once, as St. Paul has described at length 
in the first chapter, but yet God has now shown pity on them, and 
to accomplish this He has taken occasion from the disobedience of 
the Jews: the same purpose and the same plan of providence may 
be seen also in the case of the Jews. God’s plan is to make dis- 
obedience an opportunity of showing mercy. The disobedience ~ 
of the Jews, like that of the Gentiles, had for its result the manifesta 
tion of the mercy of God. 

The 6pets shows that this verse is written, as is all this chapter. 
with the thought of Gentile readers prominently before the writer’s 
mind. 

81. 1 dperépw édéer: ‘by that same mercy which was shown to 
you.’ Ifthe Jews had remained true to their covenant God would 
have been able on His side merely to exhibit fidelity to the 
covenant, As they have however been disobedient, they equally 
with the Gentiles are recipients of tne Divine mercy. These words 
TO tuerépm édéee ZO with éAenOoor, vl. Gal. ii. 10; 3 Cor. xii. 7, as is 
shown by the parallelism of the two clauses 


pow Be nrdenOnre ti TovTey dreeig 
rp Suerépm édées iva xa airol viv erenbaar, 


This parallelism of the clauses may account for the presence of 
the second viv with éenOda1, which should be read with & B D, Boh., 
Jo. Damasc. It was omitted by Syrian and some Western authorities 
(AEFG, &c. Vulg. Syrr. Arm, Aeth., Orig.-lat. rell.) because it 
seemed hardly to harmonize with facts. The authorities for it 
are too varied for it to be an accidental insertion arising from a 
tepetition of the previous viv. 

32. St. Paul now generalizes from these instances the character 
of God’s plan, and concludes his argument with a maxim which 
solves the riddle of the Divine action. There is a Divine purpose 
in the sin of mankind described in i. 18-iii, 20; there is a Divina 
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purpose in the faithlessness of the Jews. The object of both alike 
is to give occasion for the exhibition of the Divine mercy. If God 
has shut men up in sin it is only that He may have an oppor- 
tunity of showing His compassion. So in Gal, iii. 22 dAAd ov- 
éxdeaccev  ypadi) ra mavra id auaptiay, va  émayyeNla ex Tictews “Incod 
Xpisrov 8069 rots morevovas, the result of sin is represented as being 
to give the occasion for the fulfilment of the promise and the 
mission of the Messiah. All God’s dealings with the race are in 
accordance with His final purpose. However harsh they may 
seem, when we contemplate the final end we can only burst forth 
into thankfulness to God. . 
guvéxNeuce ydp 6 Ocds: cf. i 24 f., and see below, p. 347. 
ouvéxhavoe: Ps. Ixxviii [Ixxvii]. 62 ‘He gave his people over 
unto the sword (cuvéedecer eis poudaiay). Used with the pregnant 
‘sense of giving over so that there can be no escape. 
tods mdvtas. Not necessarily every single individual, but all looked 
at collectively, as the #Anpwya rév é6vGv and mas Iopand. All the classes 
into which the world may be divided, Jew and Gentile alike, will be 
admitted into the Messianic Kingdom or God’s Church. The 
reference is not here any more than elsewhere to the final salvation 
of every individual. 
88. St. Paul has concluded his argument. He has vindicated 

the Divine justice and mercy. He has shown how even the reign 
of sin leads to a beneficent result. And now, carried away by the 
contrast between the apparent injustice and the real justice of God, 
having demonstrated that it is our knowledge and not His goodness 
that is at fault when we criticize Him, he bursts forth in a great 
ascription of praise to Him, declaring the unfathomable character 
of His wisdom. 

We may notice that this description of the Divine wisdom re- 
presents not so much the conclusion of the argument as the assump- 
tion that underlies it. It is because we believe in the infinite 
character of the Divine power and love that we are able to argue 
that if in one case unexpectedly and wonderfully His action has 
been justified, therefore in other cases we may await the result, 
resting in confidence on His wisdom. 


Marcion’s text, which had omitted everything between x. g and xi. 34 (see 
on ch. x) here resumes. Tert. quotes vv. 32, 33 as follows: 0 profundum 
divitiarum et sapientias Dei, et ininvestigabiles viae eius, omitting «al 
yrdoews and ws dvefepetvnta 7a xpipara aitov. Then follow wv. 34, 35 
without any variation, On ver. 36 we know nothing. See Zahn, p. §18. 


BdOos: ‘inexhaustible wealth.’ Cf. Prov. xviii. 3 Bddos axa», 
troubles to which there is no bottom. The three genitives that 
follow are probably coordinate ; mAovrov means the wealth of the 
Divine grace, cf. x. 12; codias and yraoews are to be distinguished 
as meaning the former, a broad and comprehensive survey of things 
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in their special relations, what we call Philosophy; the latter an 
intuitive penetrating perception of particular truths (see Lft. on 
Col. i. g). 

eu se Prov. xxv, 3, Sym.; and perhaps Jer. xvii. 9, Sym. 
(Field, Hexapla, ii. 617), ‘unsearchable’; xpipara, not judicial de- 
cisions, but judgements on the ways and plans of life. Cf. Ecclus. 
XVii. 12 Scadijxny aidvos ornoey per aitay, cal ra Kpipara avrov bnederéev 
auTots, 

dveftxviaorot: ‘that cannot be traced out,’ Eph. iii. 8; Job v. 9; 
ix. 10; xxxiv.24. This passage seems to have influenced 1 Clem. 
Rom. xx. 5 dBvoowy re avetiyviaora ... . suvéxerat mpoordypacwy. 

84. tis yap yyw «7X. This is taken from Is. xl. 13, varying 
only very slightly from the LXX. It is quoted also 1 Cor. ii. 16. 

835. 4 tis mpoddwxev aitd, kal dvtamodoljcerar atta; taken from 
Jobxli. 11, but not the LXX, which reads (ver. 2) ris dvreorqceral pot kat 
bropevet; The Hebrew (RV.) reads, ‘ Who hath first given unto me 
that I should repay him?’ It is interesting to notice that the only 
other quotation in St. Paul which varies very considerably from the 
LXX is also taken from the book of Job (1 Cor. iii. 19, ef. Job v. 13), 
see p. 302. This verse corresponds to 4 fados mAotrov. ‘So rich 
are the spiritual gifts of God, that none can make any return, and 
He needs no recompense for what He gives,’ 

86. God needs no recompense, for all things that are exist in 
Him, all things come to man through Him, and to Him all return. — 
He is the source, the agent, and the final goal of all created things 
and all spiritual life. 

Many commentators have attempted to find in these words 
a reference to the work of the different persons of the Trinity (see 
esp. Liddon, who restates the argument in the most successful 
form). But (1) the prepositions do not suit this interpretation : 
Sv adrod indeed expresses the attributes of the Son, but eis adrdéy 
can not naturally or even possibly be used of the Spirit. (2) The 
whole argument refers to a different line of thought. It is the 
relation of the Godhead as a whole to the universe and to created 
things. God (not necessarily the Father) is the source and inspirer 
and goal of all wings. 


This fundamental assumption of the infinite character of the Divine 
wisdom was one which St. Paul would necessarily inherit from Judaism. 
It is expressed most clearly and definitely in writings produced immediately 
after the fall of Jerusalem, when the pious Jew who still preserved a belief 
in the Divine favour towards Israel could find no hope or solution of the 
problem but in a tenacious adherence to what he could hold only by faith. 
God’s ways are deeper and more wonderful than man could ever understand 
or fathom: only this was certain—that there was a Divine purpose of love 
towards Israel which would be shown in God’s own time. There are many 
resemblances to St. Paul, not only in thought but in expression. <Afoc. 
Baruch xiv. 8, 9 Sed quis, Dominator Domine, assequetur tudicium tuum? 
aut quis investigalit profundum viae twae? aut quis supputabit gravitatem 
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semitae tuae? aut quis poterit cogitare consilium tuum incomprehensible} 
aut quis unquam ex nalts inventiet principium aut finem sapientiae tuae?... 
xx. 4 ef func ostendam tibt tudicium virtutis meae, et vias \in investigabiles 
... xxi. 10 tu enim solus es vivens tmmortalis et |in investigabilis et 
numerum hominum nostt.. . liv. 12, 13 ecquts enim assimilabitur in mtra- 
bilibus tuis, Deus, aut quis comprehendet cogitationem tuam profundam 
vitae? Quta tu consilio tuo gubernas omnes creaturas quas creavit dextera 
tua, et tu omnem fontem lucis apud te constituisti, et thesaurum sapientiae 
sublus thronum tuum pracparasti ...\xxv guts assimilabitur, Domine, boni- 
batéi tuae? est enim incomprehensibilis. Aut quis scrutabitur miserationss 
tuas, quae sunt infinitae? aut quis comprehendet intelligentiam tuam? aut 
guts poterit consonare cogitationes mentis tuac? 4 Ezra v. 34 torguent me 
venes mei per omnem horam quacrentem apprehendere semitam Altissimi et 
investigare partem iudicti eius. et dixit ad me Non potes... 40 et dixit ad 
me Quomodo non potes facere unum de his quae dicta sunt, sic non poterss 
tavenire tudicium meum aut finem caritatis quam popule promisi? 


The Argument of Romans IX-X1]. 


In the summary that has been given (pp. 269-275) of the various 
opinions which have been held concerning the theology of this 
section, and especially of ch. ix, it will have been noticed that 
almost all commentators, although they differed to an extraordinary 
degree in the teaching which they thought they had derived from 
the passage, agreed in this, that they assumed that St. Paul was 
primarily concerned with the questions that were exercising their 
own minds, as to the conditions under which grace is given to man, 
and the relation of the human life to the Divine will. Throughow 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries a small number of com- 
mentators are distinguished from the general tendency by laying 
stress on the fact that both in the ninth and in the eleventh chapter, 
it is not the lot of the individual that is being considered, nor 
eternal salvation, but that the object of the Apostle is to explain 
the rejection of the Jews as a nation; that he is therefore dealing 
with nations, not individuals, and with admission to the Christian 
Church as representing the Messianic cernpia and not directly with 
the future state of mankind. This view is very ably represented by 
the English philosopher Locke; it is put forward in a treatise which 
has been already referred to by Beyschlag (p. 275) and forms the 
basis of the exposition of the Swiss commentator Oltramare, who 
puts the position very shortly when he says that St. Paul is speaking 
not of the scheme of election or of election in itself, but ‘of God’s 
plan for the salvation of mankind, a plan which proceeded on the 
principle of election.’ 

I¢ is true that commentators who have adopted this view (in 
particular Beyschlag) have pressed it too far, and have used it to 
explain or explain away passages to which it will not apply; but it 
undoubtedly represents the main lines of the Apostle’s argument 
and his purpose throughout these chapters. In order to estimate 
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his point of view our starting-point must be the conclusion he 
arrives at. This, as expressed at the end of ch. xi, is that God 
wishes to show His mercy upon all alike; that the world as a whole, 
the fulness of the Gentiles and all Israel, will come into the Messianic 
Kingdom and be saved; that the realization of this end is a mystery 
which has now been revealed, and that all this shows the greatness 
of the Divine wisdom ; a wisdom which is guiding all things to their 
final consummation by methods and in ways which we can only 
partially follow. 

The question at issue which leads St. Paul to assert the Divine 
purpose is the fact which at this time had become apparent ; Israel 
as a nation was rejected from the Christian Church. If faith in 
the Messiah was to be the condition of salvation, then the mass of 
the Jews were clearly excluded. The earlier stages of the argu- 
ment have been sufficiently explained. St. Paul first proves (ix. 
6-29) that in this rejection God had been neither untrue to His 
promise nor unjust. He then proves (ix. 30-x. 13) that the Israelites 
were themselves guilty, for they had rejected the Messiah, although 
they had had full and complete knowledge of His message, and 
full warning. But yet there is a third aspect from which the 
rejection of Israel may be regarded—that of the Divine purpose. 
What has been the result of this rejection of Israel? It has led to 
the calling of the Gentiles,—this is an historical fact, and guided 
by it we can see somewhat further into the future. Here is 
a case where St. Paul can remember how different had been the 
result of his own failure from what he had expected. He can appeal 
to his own experience. There was a day, still vividly before his 
mind, when in the Pisidian Antioch, full of bitterness and a sense 
of defeat, he had uttered those memorable words ‘ from henceforth 
we will goto the Gentiles.’ This had seemed at the moment a con- 
fession that his work was not being accomplished. Now he can see 
the Divine purpose fulfilled in the creation of the great Gentile 
churches, and arguing from his own experience in this one case, 
where God’s purpose has been signally vindicated, he looks 
forward into the future and believes that, by ways other than we 
can follow, God is working out that eternal purpose which is part 
of the revelation he has to announce, the reconciliation of the world 
to Himself in Christ. He concludes therefore with this ascription 
of praise to God for His wisdom and mercy, emphasizing the 
belief which is at once the conclusion and the logical basis of his 
argument. 


St. Paul's Philosophy of History. 


The argument then of this section of the Epistle is not a dis- 
cussion of the principles on which grace is given to mankind, but 
a philosophy of History. In the short concluding doxology te 
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the Episthe—a conclusion which sums up the thought which 
underlies so much of the previous argument—St. Paul speaks of 
the mystery which has been kept silent in eternal times, but is 
now revealed, ‘the Counsel,’ as Dr. Hort (in Lft. Bdlical ‘Essays, 
Pp- 325) expresses it, ‘of the far-seeing God, the Ruler of ages or 
periods, by which the mystery kept secret from ancient times is 
laid open in the Gospel for the knowledge and faith of all nations.’ 
So again in Eph. i. 4-11 he speaks of the foreknowledge and plan 
which God had before the foundation of the world; a plan which 
has now been revealed: the manifestation of His goodness to 
all the nations of the world. St. Paul therefore sees a plan or 
purpose in history; in fact he has a philosophy of History. The 
characteristics of this theory we propose shortly to sum up. 
. (rt) From Rom. v. 12 ff. we gather that St. Paul divides history 

into three periods represented typically by Adam, Moses, Christ, 
excluding the period before the Fall, which may be taken to typify 
an ideal rather than to describe an actual historical period. Of these 
the first period represents a state not of innocence but of ignorance. 
‘Until the Law, i. e. from Adam to Moses, sin was in the world; 
but sin is not imputed when there is no law.’ It is a period which 
might be represented to us by the most degraded savage tribes. 
If sin represents failure to attain an ideal, they are sinful; but if 
sin represents guilt, they cannot be condemned, or at any rate only 
to a very slight degree and extent. Now if God deals with 
men in such a condition, how does He do so?’ The answer is, by 
the Revelation of Law; in the case of the Jewish people, by 
the Revelation of the Mosaic Law. Now this revelation of Law, 
with the accompanying and implied idea of judgement, has 
fulfilled certain functions. It has in the first place convicted man 
of sin; it has shown him the inadequacy of his life and conduct. 
‘For I had not known lust, except the law had said, Thou shalt 
not lust.’ It has taught him the difference between right and 
wrong, and made him feel the desire for a higher life. And so, 
secondly, it has been the schoolmaster leading men to Christ. It 
has been the method by which mankind has been disciplined, by 
which they have been gradually prepared and educated. And 
thirdly, Law has taught men their weakness. The ideal is there; 
the desire to attain it is there; a struggle to attain it begins, and 
that struggle convinces us of our own weakness and of the power of 
sin over us. We not only learn a need for higher ideals; we learn 
also the need we have for a more powerful helper. This is the 
discipline of Law, and it prepares the way for the higher and 
fuller revelation of the Gospel. 

These three stages are represented for us typically, and most 
clearly in the history of the Jewish dispensation. Even here of 
course there is an element of inexactness in them. There was 
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a knowledge of right and wrong before Moses, there was an 
increase in knowledge after him; but yet the stages do definitely 
exist. And they may be found also running through the whole of 
history; they are not confined to the Jewish people. The stage of 
primitive ignorance is one through which presumably every race 
of men has passed; some in fact have not yet passed beyond it: 
but there has been progress upwards, and the great principle 
which has accompanied and made possible that progress is Law. 
The idea of Law in St. Paul is clearly not exhausted in the Jewish 
law, although that of course is the highest example of it. All 
peoples have been under law in some form. It is a great holy 
beneficent principle, but yet it is one which may become a burden. 
It is represented by the law of the conscience; it is witnessed by 
the moral judgements which men have in all ages passed on one 
another ; itis embodied in codes and ordinances and bodies of law ; 
it is that in fact which distinguishes for men the difference between 
right and wrong. The principle has worked, or is working, 
among mankind everywhere, and is meant to be the preparation of, 
as it creates the need for, the highest revelation, that of the Gospel. 
(2) These three stages represent the first point in St. Paul's 
scheme of history. A second point is the idea of Election or 
Selection, or rat] er that of the ‘ Purpose of God which worketh 
by Selection” God did not will to redeem mankind ‘by a nod’ 
as He might have done, for that, as Athanasius puts it, would be to - 
undo the work of creation; but He accepts the human conditions 
which He has created and uses them that the world may work out 
its own salvation. So, as St. Paul feels, He has selected Israel to 
be His chosen people; they have become the depositary of Divine 
truth and revelation, that through them, when the fulness of time 
has come, the world may receive Divine knowledge. This is clearly 
the conception underlying St. Paul’s teaching, and looking back from 
the vantage ground of History we can see how true it is. To use 
modern phraseology, an ‘ethical monotheism’ has been taught the 
world through the Jewish race and through it alone. And St. Paul’s 
principle may be extended further. He himself speaks of the ‘ fulness 
of time,’ and it is no unreal philosophy to believe that the purpose 
of God has shown itself in selecting other nations also for excel- 
lence in other directions, in art, in commerce, in science, in states- 
manship; that the Roman Empire was built up in order to 
create a sphere in which the message of the Incarnation might 
work; that the same purpose has guided the Church in the 
centuries which have followed. An historian like Renan would 
tell us that the freer development of the Christian Church was only 
made possible by the fall of Jerusalem and the divorce from 
Judaism. History tells us how the Arian persecutions occasioned 
the conversion of the Goths, and how the division of the Church 
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at the schism of East and West, or at the time of the Reformation, 
occasioned new victories for Christianity. Again and again an event 
which to contemporaries must have seemed disastrous has worked 
out beneficially ; and so, guided by St. Paul’s example, we learn to 
trust in that Divine wisdom and mercy which in some cases where 
we can follow its track has been so deeply and unexpectedly 
vindicated, and which is by hypothesis infinite in power and 
wisdom and knowledge. 

(3) These then are two main points in St. Paul’s teaching; first, 
the idea of gradual progress upwards implied in the stages of Adam, 
Moses, Christ; secondly, the idea of a purpose running through 
history, a purpose working by means of Selection. But to what 
euGi The end is looked at under a twofold aspect; it is the 
completion of the Messianic Kingdom, and the exhibition of the 
‘Divine mercy. In describing the completion of the Messianic 
Kingdom, St. Paul uses, as in all his eschatological passages, the 
forms and phrases of the Apocalyptic literature of his time, but 
reasons have been given for thinking that he interpreted them, at 
any rate to a certain extent, in a spiritual manner. There is per- 
haps a further difficulty, or at any rate it may be argued that St. Paul 
is mistaken as regards the Jews, in that he clearly expected that at 
some time not very remote they would return to the Messianic King- 
dom; yet nothing has yet happened which makes this expectation 
any more probable. We may argue in reply that so far as there 
was any mistaken expectation, it was of the nearness of the last times. 
and that the definite limit fixed by St. Paul, ‘until the fulness of the 
Gentiles come in,’ has not yet been reached. But it is better to 
go deeper, and to ask whether it is not the case that the rejection 
of the Jews now as then fulfils a purpose in the Divine plan? 
The well-known answer to the question, ‘ What is the chief argu- 
ment for Christianity ?’—‘ the Jews ’—reminds us of the continued 
existence of that strange race, living as sojourners among men, 
the ever-present witnesses to a remote past which is connected by 
our beliefs intimately with the present. By their traditions to 
which they cling, by the O. T. Scriptures which they preserve by 
an independent chain of evidence, by their hopes, and by their 
highest aspirations, they are a living witness to the truth of that 
which they reject. They have their purpose still to fulfil in the 
Divine plan. 

St. Paul’s final explanation of the purpose of God—the exhi- 
bition of the Divine mercy—suggests the solution of another class 
of questions. In all such speculations there is indeed a difficulty, 
—the constant sense of the limitations of human language as 
applied to what is Divine; and St. Paul wishes us to feel these 
limitations, for again and again he uses such expressions as 
‘I speak as a man.’ But yet granting this, the thought does 
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supply a solution of many problems. Why does God allow sin? 
Why does He shut up men under sin? It is that ultimately He 
may exhibit the depths of His Divine mercy. We may feel that 
some such scheme of the course of history as was sketched out 
above explains for us much that is difficult, but yet we always 
come back to an initial question, Why does God allow such a state 
of affairs to exist? We may grant that it comes from the free-will 
of man; but if God be almighty He must have created man with 
that free-will. We may speak of His limitation of His own powers, 
and of His Redemption of man without violating the conditions of 
human life and nature; but if He be almighty, it is quite clear 
that He could have prevented all sin and misery by a single act. 
What answer can we make? We can only say, as St. Paul does, 
that it is that He may reveal the Divine mercy; if man had not been 
created so as to need this mercy, we should never have known the 
Love of God as revealed in His Son. That is the farthest that 
our speculations may legitimately go. | 

(4) But one final question. What evidence does St. Paul give 
for a belief in the Divine purpose in history? It is twofold. On 
the one hand, within the limited circle of our own knowledge or 
experience, we can see that things have unexpectedly and wonder- 
fully worked out so as to indicate a purpose. That was St. Paul's 
experience in the preaching to the Gentiles. Where we have more 
perfect knowledge and can see the end, there we see God’s purpose 
working. And on the other hand our hypothesis is a God of 
infinite power and wisdom. If we have faith in this intellectual 
conception, we believe that, where we cannot understand, our failure 
arises from the limitations not of God’s power and will, but of our 
own intelligence. 

An illustration may serve to bring this home. We can read 
in such Jewish books as 4 Ezra or the Apocalypse of Baruch the 
bewilderment and confusion of mind of a pious Jew at the fall 
of Jerusalem. Every hope and aspiration that he had seems 
shatiered. But looked at from the point of view of Christianity, 
and the wider development of Christianity, that was an inevitable 
and a necessary step in the progress of the Church. If we believe 
in a Divine purpose in history, we can see it working here quite 
clearly. Yet to many a contemporary the event must have been 
inexplicable. We can apply the argument to our time. In the 
past, where we can trace the course of events, we have evidence of 
the working of a Divine purpose, and so in the present, where so 
much is obscure and dark, we can believe that there is still a Divine 
purpose working, and that all the failures and misfortunes and 
rebuffs of the time are yet steps towards a higher end. £# drxit 
ad me: Initio terrent orbis ef antequam starent exitus saecult..., eb 
aniequam tmvestigarentur praesentes anni, ef antequam abalienareniur 
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corum qui nunc peccant adinventiones et consignalt essent qui fide 
thesaurizaverunt: tunc cogttavt et facta sunt per me solum et nom 
ger alium, ul et fints per me et non per alium (4 Ezra vi. 1-6). 


The Salvation of the Individual. Free-will and 
Predestination. 


While the ‘ Nationalist’ interpretation of these chapters has been 
adopted, it has at the same time been pointed out that, although it 
correctly represents St. Paul’s line of argument, it cannot be legiti- 
mately used as it has been to evade certain difficulties which have 
been always felt as to his language. St. Paul’s main line of argu- 
ment applies to nations and peoples, but it is quite clear that the 
' language of ix. 19-23 applies and is intended to apply equally to 
individuals. Further it is impossible to say, as Beyschlag does, that 
there is no idea in the Apostle’s mind of a purpose before time. It 
is God’s purpose ‘before the foundation of the world’ which is 
being expounded. And again, it is quite true to say that the 
election is primarily an election to privilege; yet there is a very 
intimate connexion between privilege and eternal salvation, and 
the language of ix. 22, 23 ‘fitted unto destruction,’ ‘ prepared unto 
glory,’ cannot be limited to a merely earthly destiny. Two ques- 
tions then still remain to be answered, What theory is implied 
in St. Paul’s language concerning the hope and future of individuals 
whether Christian or unbelievers, and what theory is implied as to 
the relation between Divine foreknowledge and human free-will? 

We have deliberately used the expression ‘what theory is 
implied?’; for St. Paul never formally discusses either of these 
questions ; he never gives a definite answer to either, and on both 
he makes statements which appear inconsistent. Future salvation 
is definitely connected with privilege, and the two are often 
looked at as effect and cause. ‘If while we were enemies we 
were reconciled to God through the death of His Son, much 
more being reconciled shall we be saved by His life’ (v. 10). 
‘Whom He called, them He also justified: and whom He justified, 
them He also glorified’ (viii. 30). But, although the assurance of 
hope is given by the Divine call, it is not irrevocable. ‘ By their 
unbelief they were broken off, and thou standest by thy faith. Be 
not highminded, but fear: for if God spared not the natural 
branches, neither will He spare thee’ (xi. 20, 21). Nor again is 
future salvation to be confined to those who possess external 
privileges. The statement is laid down, in quite an unqualified 
way, that ‘glory and honour and peace’ come ‘to everyone that 
worketh good, to the Jew first, and also to the Greek’ (ii. 10), 
Again, there is no definite and unqualified statement either in 
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support of or against universalism; on the one side we have 
statements such as those in a later Epistle (1 Tim. ii. 4) ‘God our 
Saviour, who willeth that all men should be saved and come to the 
knowledge of the truth’; or again, ‘He has shut allup to disobedience, 
but that He might have mercy upon all’ (Rom. xi. 32). On the 
other side there is a strong assertion of ‘ wrath in the day of wrath 
and revelation of the righteous judgement of God, who will render 
to every man according to his works; ... unto them that are fac- 
tious and obey not the truth, but obey unrighteousness, wrath and 
indignation, tribulation and anguish, upon every soul of man that 
worketh evil’ (ii. 5-9). St. Paul asserts both the goodness and the 
severity of God. He does not attempt to reconcile them, nor need 
we. He lays down very clearly and definitely the fact of the Divine 
judgement, and he brings out prominently three characteristics of it: 
that it is in accordance with works, or perhaps more correctly on 
the basis of works, that is of a man’s whole life and career; that it 
will be exercised by a Judge of absolute impartiality,—there is no 
respect of persons; and that it is in accordance with the oppor- 
tunities which a man has enjoyed. For the rest we must leave the 
solution, as he would have done, to that wisdom and knowledge 
and mercy of God of which he speaks at the close of the eleventh 
chapter. 

There is an equal inconsistency in St. Paul’s language regarding 
Divine sovereignty and human responsibility. Ch. ix implies argu- 
ments which take away Free-will; ch. x is meaningless without the 
presupposition of Free-will. And such apparent inconsistency of 
language and ideas pervades all St. Paul’s Epistles. ‘ Work out your 
own salvation, for it is God that worketh in you both to will and to do 
of His good pleasure’ (Phil. ii. 12,13). Contrast again ‘God gave 
them up unto a reprobate mind,’ and ‘wherefore thou art without 
excuse’ (Rom.i. 18; ii. 1). Now two explanations of this language 
_ are possible. It may be held (as does Fritzsche, see p. 275) that 
St. Paul is unconscious of the inconsistency, and that it arises 
from his inferiority in logic and philosophy, or (as Meyer) that he 
is in the habit of isolating one point of view, and looking at the 
question from that point of view alone. This latter view is correct ; 
or rather, for reasons which will be given below, it can be held and 
stated more strongly. The antinomy, if we may call it so, of 
chaps. ix and x is one which is and must be the characteristic 
of all religious thought and experience. 

(1) That St. Paul recognized the contradiction, and held it 
consciously, may be taken as proved by the fact that his view 
was shared by that sect of the Jews among whom he had been 
brought up, and was taught in those schools in which he had 
been instructed. Josephus tells us that the Pharisees attributed 
everything to Fate and God, but that yet the choice of right and 
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wrong lay with men (®apioaion .., eluappévy re xa 00d mpocdnrovas 
wavra xat rd pey mpdrrev ra Sinaia, ral pn, Kata 1d mAEioroy ém rots 
dvOpwmos xeicOar, BonBeiv 3¢ els Exacrov kal tiv elpapperny B. J. II. 
vill. 14; comp. An#. XIII. v. 9 ; XVIII. i. 3): and so in Pirgé A doth, 
lil. 24 (p. 73 ed. Taylor) ‘Everything is foreseen; and free-will 
is given: and the world is judged by grace; and everything is 
according to work.’ (See also Ps. Sol. ix. 7 and the note on 
Free-will in Ryle and James’ edition, p. 96, to which all the above 
references are due.) St. Paul then was only expanding and giving 
greater meaning to the doctrine in which he had been brought up. 
He had inherited it but he deepened it. He was more deeply con- 
scious of the mercy of God in calling him; he felt more deeply the 
certainty of the Divine protection and guidance. And yet the 
sense of personal responsibility was in an equal degree intensified. 
‘But I press forward, if so be I may apprehend, seeing that also 
I was apprehended by Christ’ (Phil. iii. 12). . 

(2) Nor again is any other solution consistent with the reality 
of religious belief. Religion, at any rate a religion based on 
morality, demands two things. To satisfy our intellectual belief 
the God whom we believe in must be Almighty, i.e. omnipotent 
and omniscient; in order that our moral life may be real our Will 
must be free. But these beliefs are not in themselves consistent. 
If God be Almighty He must have created us with full knowledge 
of what we should become, and the responsibility therefore for 
what we are can hardly rest with ourselves. If, on the other hand, 
our Will is free, there is a department where God (if we judge. the 
Divine mind on the analogy of human minds) cannot have created 
us with full knowledge. We are reduced therefore to an apparently 
irreconcilable contradiction, and that remains the language of all 
deeply religious minds. We are free, we are responsible for what we 
do, but yet it is God that worketh all things. This antithesis is 
brought out very plainly by Thomas Aquinas. God he asserts is 
the cause of everything (Deus causa est omnibus operantibus ul 
opereniur, Cont. Gent. III. Ixvii), but the Divine providence does 
not exclude Free-will. The argument is interesting: Adhue pro- 
wdentia est multiplicativa bonorum in rebus gubernatts. TIllud ergo 
per quod multa bona subtraherentur a rebus, non pertinet ad pro- 
videntiam. St autem libertas voluntatts tolleretur, multa bona sub- 
traherentur. Tolleretur enim laus virtutis humanae, quae nulla esl 
st homo libere non agtt, tolleretur enim tustitia praemiantis et punientts, 
st non libere homo ageret bonum ef malum, cessaret etiam circum- 
spectto tn constlits, quae de hts quae in necessitate aguniur, frustra 
‘ractareniur, essel igitur contra providentiae rationem st subtraheretur 
voluntatis Itbertas (26. \xxiii), And he sums up the whole relation 
of God to natural causes, elsewhere showing how this same 
principle applies to the human will: patel efiam quod non sic tdem 
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effectus causae natural et divinae virtuti attribuitur, quast partim 
a Deo, partim a naturalt agent fiat, sed totus ab utroque secundum 
alium modum, sicut tdem effectus totus alttributtur instrumento, el 
principalt agent? etiam totus (2b. Ixx). See also Summa Theologtae, 
Pars Prima, cv. art. §; Prima Secundae, cxiii). 


This is substantially also the view taken by Mozley, Ov the Augustinian 
Doctrine of Predestination. The result of his argument is summed up as 
follows, pp. 326, 327: ‘Upon this abstract idea, then, of the Divine Power, as 
an unlimited power, rose up the Augustinian doctrine of Predestination and 
good; while upon the abstract idea of Free-will, as an unlimited faculty, 
rose up the Pelagian theory. Had men perceived, indeed, more clearly and 
really than they have done, their ignorance as human creatures, and the 
relation in which the human reason stands to the great truths involved in 
this question, they might have saved themselves the trouble of this whole 
controversy. They would have seen that this question cannot be determined 
absolutely, one way or another; that it lies between two great contradictory 
truths, neither of which can be set aside, or made to give way to the other ; 
two opposing tendencies of thought, inherent in the human mind, which go 
on side by side, and are able to be held and maintained together, although 
thus opposite to each other, because they are only incipient, and not final 
and complete truths ;—the great truths, I mean, of the Divine Power on the 
one side, and man’s Free-will, or his originality as an agent, on the other. 
And this is in fact, the mode im which this question is settled by the practical 
common-sense of mankind. ... The plain natural reason of mankind is thus 
always large and comprehensive ; not afraid of inconsistency, but admitting 
all truth which presents itself to its notice. It is only when minds begin to 
philosophize that they grow narrow,—that there begins to be felt the appeal 
to consistency, and with it the temptation to exclude truths.’ 


(3) We can but state the two sides; we cannot solve the problem. 
But yet there is one conception in which the solution lies. It is in 
a complete realization of what we mean by asserting that God is 
Almighty. The two ideas of Free-will and the Divine sovereignty 
cannot be reconciled in our own mind, but that does not prevent 
them from being reconcilable in God’s mind. We are really 
measuring Him by our own intellectual standard if we think 
otherwise. And so our solution of the problem of Free-will, and 
of the problems of history and of individual salvation, must finally 
lie in the full acceptance and realization of what is implied by the 
infinity and the omniscience of God. 


THE NEW. LIFE. 


XII. 1, 2. With this wonderful programme of salvation 
before you offer to God a sacrifice, not of slaughtered beasts, 
but of your living selves, your own bodies, pure and free 
Srom blemish, your spiritual service. Do not take pattern 
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by the age in which you live, but undergo complete moval 
reformation with the will of Ged for your standard. 


XII-XV. 12. We now reach the concluding portion of the 
Epistle, that devoted to the practical application of the previous 
discussion. An equally marked division between the theore‘ical 
and the practical portion is found in the Epistle to the Ephesians 
(chap. iv); and one similar, although not so strongly marked, in 
Galatians (v. 1 or 2); Colossians (iii. 1); 1 Thessalonians (iv. 1) ; 
2 Thessalonians (iii. 6). A comparison with the Epistles of St. 
Peter and St. John will show how special a characteristic of St. 
Paul is this method of construction. The main idea running 
through the whole section seems to be that of peace and unity for 
the Church in all relations both internal and external. As St. Paul 
in the earlier portion of the Epistle, looking back on the controversies 
through which he has passed, solves the problems which had been 
presented in the interests no longer of victory, but of peace, so in 
his practical exhortation he lays the foundation of unity and 
harmony on deep and broad principles. A definite division may 
be made between chaps. xii, xiii, in which the exhortations are 
general in character, and xiv-xv. 12, in which they arise directly 
out of the controversies which are disturbing the Church. Yet 
even these are treated from a general point of view, and not in 
relation to any special circumstances. In the first section, the 
Apostle does not appear to follow any definite logical order, but 
touches on each subject as it suggests itself or is suggested by the 
previous ideas ; it may be roughly divided as follows: (1)a general 
introduction on the character of the Christian life (xii. 1, 2); (ii) 
the right use of spiritual gifts especially in relation to Church 
order (3-8); (iii) a series of maxims mainly illustrating the great 
principle of dydn (9-21); (iv) duties towards rulers and those in 
authority (xiii. 1-7); (v) a special exhortation to dydan, as including 
all other commandments (8-10) ; (vi) an exhortation to a spiritua’ 
life on the ground of the near approach of the mapovoia (11-14). 


Tertullian quotes the following verses of this chapter from Marcion: 9, 10% , 
12, 14b, 16b, 17a, 18, 19. There is no evidence that any portion wax 
omitted, but ver. 18 may have stood after ver. 19, and in the latter yéypanru 
is naturally cut off and a ydp inserted. The other variations noted by Zahn 
seem less certain (Zahn, Geschichte des N. T. Kanons, p. 518; Tert. adv. 
Marc. Vv. 14). 


1. wapakodd ody. A regular formula in St. Paul: Eph. iv. 1; 
¢ Tim. ji, 1; 1 Cor. iv. 16. As in the passage in the Ephesians, 
the odv refers not so much to what immediately precedes as to the 
result of the whole previous argument. ‘As you are justified by 
Christ, amd put in a new relation to God, I exhort you to live in 
accordance with that relation,’ But although St. Paul is giving the 
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practical results of his whole previous argument, yet (as often with 
him, cf. xi. rr) the words are directly led up to by the conclusion 
of the previous chapter and the narration of the wisdom and 
mercy of God. 

Std tdv oixtippav ro§ Oeod. Cf. 2 Cor. i, 3 6 marnp ray oixripyav. 
Oixripuds in the singular only occurs once (Col. iii. 12); the plural 
is a Hebraism directly derived from the LXX (Ps. cxviii. 156 of 
olktippot gov moddoi, xupte, ofpddpa). There is a reference to the 
preceding chapter, ‘As God has been so abundantly merciful to 
both Jews and Greeks, offer a sacrifice to Him, and let that sacrifice 
be one that befits His holiness.’ 

wTapacTioat: atech. term (although not in the O.T.) for presenting 
a sacrifice: cf. Jos. Ant. IV. vi. 4 Bwpots re exedevoev énra Seipacba 
tov Bacidéa, Kal TocovTovs Ttavpous Kal kxptovs mapactiva, The word 
means to ‘ place beside,’ ‘ present’ for any purpose, and so is used 
of the presentation of Christ in the temple (Luke ii. 22), of St. 
Paul presenting his converts (Col. i. 28), or Christ -presenting 
His Church (Eph. v. 27), or of the Christian himself (cf. Rom. 
vi. 13 ff.). In all these instances the idea of ‘ offering’ (which 
is one part of sacrifice) is present. 

Ta cowpata buav. To be taken literally, like ra pedy dydv in vi. 13, 
as is shown by the contrast with rod vods in ver. 2. ‘ Just as the 
sacrifice in all ancient religions must be clean and without blemish, 
so we must offer bodies to God which are holy and free from the 
stains of passion.’ Christianity does not condemn the body, but 
demands that the body shall be purified and be united with Christ. 
Our members are to be érha dixacootvys re Ges (vi. 13); Our bodies 
(ra cadpara) are to be péAn Xprorod (x Cor. vi. 15); they are the 
temple of the Holy Spirit (7d. ver. 19); we are to be pure both in 
hody and in spirit (zd. vii. 34). 


There is some doubt as to the order of the words etdpectory 7G Oeg. 
They occur in this order in N¢ BD EF GL and later MSS., Syrr. Boh. Sah., 
and Fathers; 7@ @eG ed. in NAP, Vulg. The former is the more usual 
expression, but St. Paul may have written 7@ @e@ eb. to prevent ambiguity, 
for if rS @e> comes at the end of the sentence there is some doubt as to 
whether it should not be taken with mapaorjjica. 


Ousiay Laoav: cf. vi. 13 mapactncare davrods TH Oc@, woel x vexper 
(avras. The bodies presented will be those of men to whom new- 
ness of life has been given by union with the risen Christ. The 
relation to the Jewish rite is partly one of distinction, partly of 
analogy. The Jewish sacrifice implies slaughter, the Christian 
continued activity and life; but as in the Jewish rite all ritual 
requirements must be fulfilled to make the sacrifice acceptable to 
God, so in the Christian sacrifice our bodies must be holy, without 
spot or blemish. 

ayia), ‘pure,’ ‘holy,’ ‘free from stain,’ 1 Pet. i. 16; Lev. xix. a. 
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So the offering of the Gentiles (Rom. xv. 16) is jyucpévy dy Ty, ‘Ay. 
(See on i. 7.) 

eidpectoy te Oe: cf. Phil. iv. 18 8efduevos mapa "Enadpodirov ra 
rap tpay, dopny evwdias, Ovolay Sextny, evapectroy ro eG: Rom. xiv. 18 | 
‘ Well-pleasing to God.’ The formal sacrifices of the old covenant 
might not be acceptable to God: cf. Ps. li. 16, 17 

Thy AoytK}y Aatpetav Sudv. Acc. in apposition to the idea of the 
sentence. Winer, § lix. 9, p. 669, E. T.: cf. 1 Tim. ii. 6 and the 
note on viii. 3 above. A service to God such as befits the reason 
(Adyos), i.e. a spiritual sacrifice and not the offering of an irrational 
animal: cf. 1 Pet. ii. 5. The writer of Zest. XZ/. Pat. Levi 3 
seems to combine a reminiscence of this passage with Phil. iv. 18: 
speaking of the angels, he says mpoopéepovas 8€ Kupig dopiy evwdias 
_ Aoyiknv Kat avaiyaxroy mpooopay, 

We may notice the metaphorical use St. Paul makes of sacrificial 
language: emt ri Ovoia nal Netrouvpyia ris mictrews tay Phil. ii. 17; 
dopn evwdias (Lev. i. g) Phil. iv. 18; dopn 2 Cor. ii. 14, 163 Act 
roupyds, lepovpyotvra, mpoopopd Rom, xv. 16. This language passed 
gradually and almost imperceptibly into liturgical use, and hence 
acquired new shades of meaning (see esp. Lightfoot, Clement, i. 


p. 386 sq.). 


There is a preponderance of evidence in favour of the imperatives (ovo xn- 
parifecde, perapoppovade) in this verse, BLP all the versions (Latt. Boh. 
Syrr.), and most Fathers, against AD F G (N varies). The evidence of the 
Versions and of the Fathers, some of whom paraphrase, is particularly 
important, as it removes the suspicion of itacism. 


2. cuoxnparilecbe... petapoppoidcbe, ‘Do not adopt the external 
and fleeting fashion of this world, but be ye transformed in your 
inmost nature.’ On the distinction of cyjjpa and popdn preserved in 
these compounds see Lightfoot, Journal of Classical and Sacred 
Philology, vol. iii. 1857, p.114, Philippians, p. 125. Comp. Chrys. 
ad loc., ‘He says not change the fashion, but de transformed, to 
show that the world’s ways are a fashion, but virtue’s not a fash- 
ion, but a kind of real form, with a natural beauty of its own, 
not needing the trickeries and fashions of outward things, which 
no sooner appear than they go to naught. For all these things, 
even before they come to light, are dissolving. If then thou 
throwest the fashion aside, thou wilt speedily come to the form.’ 

T aidve todtw, ‘this world,’ ‘this life,’ used in a moral sense. 
When the idea of a future Messianic age became a part of the 
Jewish Theology, Time, xpdévos, was looked upon as divided into 
a succession of ages, aides, periods or cycles of great but limited 
duration; and the present age was contrasted with the age to 
come, or the age of the Messiah (cf. Schtirer, § 29. 9), a contrast 
very common among early Christians: Matt. xii. 32 otre é rovre 
r@ aldu otre év rp péddovrs: Luc. xx. 34, 35 of viol rod al@vos rovrov 
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oo. of B€ Katatiwhévres Tov aldvos éxeivov ruyeiv: Eph. i, a1 od pdvor & 
TS ai@e Tovr@ GAda cal €v Ta péAdovT4. SO LHnoch xvi. 1 péxpis nyépas 
TedeL@orews THS Kpioews THs peyadns, ev 7) 6 aldy 6 peyas reecOnoerat. 
As the distinction between the present period and the future was 
one between that which is transitory and that which is eternal, 
between the imperfect and the perfect, between that in which oi 
dpxovtes Tov alavos rovrov (1 Cor. ii. 6) have power and that in which 
6 Baciet’s tov alovev (Enoch xii. 3) will rule, alay like xéopos in 
St. John’s writings, came to have a moral significance: Gal. i. 4 é« 
Tod alavos rod éveot@ros twovnpov: Eph. ii. 2 mepverarnvare kara roy 
aléva Tod Kdopov tovrov: and go in this passage. 

From the idea of a succession of ages (cf. Eph. ii. 7 é rots alaor 
Trois emepxouevors) Came the expression els rots aldvas (Xi. 36), or 
aiévas tév alaver to express eternity, as an alternative for the older 
form «is rdv aiéva, The latter, which is the ordinary and original 
O. T. form, arises (like aionos) from the older and original meaning 
of the Hebrew ‘élam, ‘the hidden time,’ ‘futurity, and contains 
rather the idea of an unending period. 

TH dvaxatvwecet Tob vods: our bodies are to be pure and free from 
all the stains of passion; our ‘mind’ and ‘intellect’ are to be no 
longer enslaved by our fleshly nature, but renewed and purified by 
the ‘gift of the Holy Spirit, CL 1 it: ‘iii 5. dia NovTpov mahuyyereotas 
Kal avakawwooews Hyevparos: ‘Ayiou: 2 Cor. iv. 16: Col. iii. ro. On 
the relation of dvaxaivwors, ‘renewal,’ to madiyyevecia see Trench, Syn. 
§ 18. By this renewal the intellectual or rational principle will no 
longer be a vots capxds (Col. ii. 18), but will be filled with the 
Spirit and coincident with the highest part of human nature 
(1 Cor. ii. 15, 16). 

Soxipdfew: cf. ii. 18; Phil. i.ro. The result of this purification 
is to make the intellect, which is the seat of moral judgement, true 
and exact in judging on spiritual and moral questions. 

7d O€Aynpa Tob Ceod, x.7.A., ‘That which is in accordance with 
God’s will.’ This is further defined by the three adjectives which 
follow. It includes all that is implied in moral principle, in the 
religious aim, and the ideal perfection which is the goal of life. 


THE RIGHT USE OF SPIRITUAL GIFTS, 


XII. 38-8. Let every Christian be content with lis proper 
place and functions. The society to which we belong ts 
a single body with many members all related one to another. 
Hence the prophet should not strain after effects for which 
his faith is insufficient; the minister, the teacher, the 
exhorter, should each be intent on his special duty. The 
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almsgiver, the person in authority, the doer of kindness, 
should each cultivate a spirit appropriate to what he does. 


8. St. Paul begins by an instance in which the need of an 
enlightened mind is most necessary; namely, the proper bearing 
of a Christian in the community, and the right use of spiritual gifts. 

Sud tis xdpttos «.7.X. gives emphasis by an appeal to Apostolic 
authority (cf. i. 5). It is not merely a question of the spiritual 
progress of the individual, for when St. Paul is speaking of that he 
uses exhortation (ver. 1), but of the discipline and order of the 
community; this is a subject which demands the exercise of 
authority as well as of admonition. 

wavtt t@ Svr. An emphatic appeal to every member of the 
_ Christian community, for every one (éxdorm) has some spiritual 
gift. 

py) Sepppovetv, ‘not to be high-minded above what one ought 
to be minded, but to direct one’s mind to sobriety.’ Notice the 
play on words imepdpoveiy. . . ppoveiv. . . ppoveiv... cwppoveiv, The 
dpoveiv cis td cwppoveiv would be the fruit of the enlightened intellect 
as opposed to the ppévnya tis capxds (viii. 6). 

éxdotw is after euépive, not in apposition to wavrl rO Svre, and its 
prominent position gives the idea of diversity; for the order, cp. 
1 Cor. vii. 17. ‘According to the measure of faith which God has 
given each man.’ The wise and prudent man will remember that 
his position in the community is dependent not on any merit of his 
own, but on the measure of his faith, and that faith is the gift of 
God. Faith ‘being the sign and measure of the Christian life’ is 
used here for all those gifts which are given to man with or as the 
result of his faith. ‘Two points are emphasized, the diversity éxaor@ 
... pérpov, and the fact that this diversity depends upon God: cf. 
1 Cor. vii, 7 GAN’ &xaeros iow exes xdpiopa ex Ceod, 6 pév ovrws, b de 
OUTwWS. 

4, 5. Modesty and sobriety and good judgement are necessary 
because of the character of the community: it is an organism or 
corporate body in which each person has his own duty to perform 
for the well-being of the whole and therefore of himself. 

This comparison of a social organism to a body was very 
common among ancient writers, and is used again and again by 
St. Paul to illustrate the character of the Christian community: see 
1 Cor. xii. 12; Eph. iv. 15; Col. i. 18. The use here is based 
upon that in 1 Cor. xii. 12-31. In the Epistles of the Captivity it 
is another side of the idea that is expounded, the unity of the 
Church in Christ as its head. 

5. 13 82 «a8 efs. An idiomatic expression found in later Greek. 
Cf. Mark xiv. 19 els xaf els: John viii. g: 3 Macc. v. 34 6 af els 
8¢ réy Gidov: Lucian Soloecisia 9; Eus. H. E. X. iv, &c. dds cal 


Aa3z 
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els was probably formed on the model of é xaé’ é&, and then «af 
efs came to be treated adverbially and written as one word: hence 
it could be used, as here, with a neuter article. 

6-18. gxovtes S¢ xapiopara, «1.4. These words may be taken 
grammatically either (1) as agreeing with the subject of éopev, 
a comma being put at pédn, or (2) as the beginning of a new 
sentence and forming the subject of a series of verbs supplied with 
the various sentences that follow; this is decidedly preferable, for in 
the previous sentence the comparison is grammatically finished, and 
éxovres S€ suggests the beginning of a new sentence. 

Two methods of construction are also possible for the words 
kata THY avadoyiay rhs miotews... €v TH Staxovia, &c, Either they must 
be taken as dependent on ¢yovres, or a verb must be supplied with 
each and the sentences become exhortations. (1) If the first con- 
struction be taken the passage will run, ‘So are we all one body in 
Christ, but individually members one of another, having gifts which 
are different according to the grace which is given us, whether we 
have prophecy according to the proportion of faith, or a function _ 
of ministry in matters of ministration, or whether a man is a teachet 
in the exercise of functions of teaching, or one who exhorteth in 
exhortation, one who giveth with singleness of purpose, one who 
zealously provides, one who showeth mercy cheerfully.’ (2) Accord- 
ing to the second interpretation we must translate ‘having gifts 
which vary according to the grace given us,—be it prophecy let us 
use it in proportion to the faith given us, be it ministry let us use it 
in ministry,’ &c. 

That the latter (which is that of Mey. Go. Va. Gif.) is preferable 
is shown by the difficulty of keeping up the former interpretation 
to the end; few commentators have the hardihood to carry it 
on as far as ver. 8; nor is it really easier in ver. 7, where the 
additions év rj d:axovia are very otiose if they merely qualify €xovres 
understood. In spite therefore of the somewhat harsh ellipse, the 
second construction must be adopted throughout, 

6. Kata thy dvadoyloy tis mictews (sc. mpopytevoper), The 
meaning of micrews here is suggested by that in ver. 3. A man’s 
gifts depend upon the measure of faith allotted to him by God, 
and so he must use and exercise these gifts in proportion to the 
faith that isin him, If he be codpav and his mind is enlightened 
by the Holy Spirit, he will judge rightly his capacity and power ; if, 
on the other hand, his mind be carnal, he will try to distinguish 
himself vain-gloriously and disturb the peace of the community. 

Liddon, with most of the Latin Fathers and many later com- 
mentators, takes micrews objectively: ‘The majestic proportion of 
the (objective) Faith is before him, and, keeping his eye on it, he 
avoids private crotchets and wild fanaticisms, which exaggerate 
the relative importance of particular truths to the neglect of others.’ 
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But this interpretation is inconsistent with the meaning he has 
himself given to mioms in ver. 3, and gives a sense to avadoyiap 
which it will not bear; the difficulty being concealed by the ambi- 
guity of the word ‘proportion’ in English. 

7. Svaxoviay, ‘if we have the gift of ministry, let us use it in 
ministering to the community, and not attempt ambitiously to 
prophesy or exhort.’ d:axovia was used either generally of all 
Christian ministrations (so Rom. xi. 13; 1 Cor. xii. 5; Eph. iv. 
12, &c.) or specially of the administration of alms and attendance 
to bodily wants (1 Cor. xvi. 15; 2 Cor. viii. 4, &c.). Here the 
_ Opposition to mpodyreia, d:dacKadia, mapdxAnos seems to demand the 
more confined sense. 

6 Si8doxwr. St. Paul here substitutes a personal phrase because 
€xewv didacxadiav would mean, not to impart, but to receive instruction. 

8. & etadiSods: the man who gives alms of his own substance 
is to do it in singleness of purpose and not with mixed motives, 
with the thought of ostentation or reward. With 6 peradidovs, the 
man who gives of his own, while 6 d:ad:5ovs is the man who dis- 
tributes other persons’ gifts, comp. Zest. XII. Pafr. Iss. 7 mavri 
avOpare ddvvoperp cuvertevaga, kai mrwx@ perédwxa Toy Gptov pov, 

dmdétns. The meaning of this word is illustrated best by Zest. 
XJTI, Pair. Issachar, or wept dmddrntos. Issachar is represented as 
the husbandman, who lived simply and honestly on his land. ‘And 
my father blessed me, seeing that I walk in simplicity (daAdrns). 
And I was not inquisitive in my actions, nor wicked and envious 
towards my neighbour. I did not speak evil of any one, nor attack 
a man’s life, but I walked with a single eye (év dmAdrnr: dpOadpdr). 
. . . Lo every poor and every afflicted man I provided the good 
things of the earth, in simplicity (dmAérns) of heart. . . . The simple 
man (6 dmAovs) doth not desire gold, doth not ravish his neighbour, 
doth not care for all kinds of dainty meats, doth not wish for 
diversity of clothing, doth not promise himself (ovx troypader) length 
of days, he receiveth only the will of God . . . he walketh in up- 
rightness of life, and beholdeth all things in simplicity (dm\drn7).’ 
Issachar is the honourable, hardworking, straightforward farmer ; 
open-handed and open-hearted, giving out of compassion and in 
singleness of purpose, not from ambition, 

The word is used by St. Paul alone in the N. T., and was 
Bpecially suited to describe the generous unselfish character of 
Christian almsgiving; and hence occurs in one or two places 
almost with the signification of liberality, 2 Cor. ix. 11, 13; just as 
‘liberality’ in English has come to have a secondary meaning, and 
8ixaoovvn in Hellenistic Greek (Hatch, Essays in Biblical Greek, 
p- 49) Such specialization is particularly natural in the East, 
where large-hearted generosity is a popular virtue, and where such 
words as ‘good’ may be used simply to mean munificent. 
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& wpototdevos, the man that presides, or governs in any position, 
whether ecclesiastical or other. The word is used of ecclesiastical 
officials, 1 Thess. v.12; 1 Tim. v. 17; Just. Mart. Apol. i. 67; and 
of a man ruling his family (1 Tim. iii. 4, 5, 12), and need not be 
any further defined. Zeal and energy are the natural gifts required 
of any ruler. 

6 é\e@v. ‘Let any man or woman who performs deeds of mercy 
in the church, do so brightly and cheerfully.’ The value of bright- 
ness in performing acts of kindness has become proverbial, Ecclus. 
XXxii. (KXXV.) 11 év mdoy Sdoe Adpwooy 16 tpdowndy cov; Prov. xxii. 8 
avdpa tapoy kat 8drnv eddAoyei 6 Geos (quoted 2 Cor. ix. 7); but just as 
singleminded sincerity became an eminently Christian virtue, so 
cheerfulness in all the paths of life, a cheerfulness which springs 
from a warm heart, and a pure conscience and a serene mind set 
on something above this world, was a special characteristic of the 
early Christian (Acts ii, 46; v. 41; Phil. i. 4, 18; ii, 18, &c.; 
s Thess. v. 16). 


Spiritual Gifts. 


The word xdpicpa (which is almost purely Pauline) is used of 
those special endowments which come to every Christian as the 
result of God’s free favour (xdpis) to men and of the consequent 
gift of faith, In Rom. v. 15, vi. 13, indeed, it has a wider signifi- 
cation, meaning the free gift on the part of God to man of forgive- 
ness of sins and eternal life, but elsewhere it appears always to be 
used for those personal endowments which are the gifts of the 
Spirit. In this connexion it is not confined to special or con- 
spicuous endowments or to special offices. There are, indeed, 
ra xapiopara ra peifova (1 Cor. xii. 31), which are those apparently 
most beneficial to the community; but in the same Epistle the word 
is also used of the individual fitness for the married or the un- 
married state (1 Cor. vii. 7); and in Rom. i. 13 it is used of the 
spiritual advantage which an Apostle might confer on the com- 
munity. So again, xapicwara include miraculous powers, but ne 
distinction is made between them and non-miraculous gifts. In 
the passage before us there is the same combination of very 
widely differing gifts; the Apostle gives specimens (if we may 
express it so) of various Christian endowments; it is probable 
that some of them were generally if not always the function of 
persons specially set apart for the purpose (although not perhaps 
necessarily holding ecclesiastical office), others would not be con- 
fined to any one office, and many might be possessed by the same 
person. St.Paul’s meaning is: By natural endowments, strengthened 
with the gifts of the Spirit, you have various powers and capacities: 
im the use of these it is above all necessary for the good of the 
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community that you should show a wise and prudent judgement, 
not attempting offices or work for which you are not fitted, nor 
marring your gifts by exercising them in a wrong spirit. 

This being the meaning of yapicyara and St. Paul’s purpose in 
this chapter, interpretations of it, as of the similar passage (chap, 
xii) in the First Epistle to the Corinthians, which have attempted 
to connect spiritual gifts more closely with the Christian ministry 
are unfounded. These are of two characters. One, that of 
Neander, maintains that in the original Church there were no 
ecclesiastical officers at all but only yapiopara, and that as spiritual 
gifts died out, regularly appointed officers took the place of those 
who possessed them. ‘The other finds, or attempts to find, an 
ecclesiastical office for each gift of the Spirit mentioned in this 
chapter and the parallel passage of the Corinthians, or at any rate 
argues that there must have been mpofijra, diddoxado &c., existing 
as church officers in the Corinthian and Roman communities. 
Neither of these i$ a correct deduction from the passages under 
consideration. In dealing with the yapicpara St. Paul is discussing 
@ series of questions only partially connected with the Christian 
ministry. Every church officer would, we may presume, be con- 
sidered to have yapicpara which would fit him for the fulfilment of 
such an office; but most, if not all, Christians would also have yapic- 
para, The two questions therefore are on different planes which 
partially intersect, and deductions from these chapters made in 
any direction as to the form of the Christian organization are 
invalid, although they show the spiritual endowments which those 
prominent in the community could possess. 

A comparison of the two passages, 1 Cor. xii.and Rom. xii. 3-8, 
is interesting on other grounds. St. Paul in the Corinthian Epistle 
is dealing with a definite series of difficulties arising from the 
special endowments and irregularities of that church. He treats 
the whole subject very fully, and, as was necessary, condemns 
definite disorders. In the Roman Epistle he is evidently writing 
with the former Epistle in his mind: he uses the same simile: he 
concludes equally with a list of forms of yapiozara—shorter, indeed, 
but representative; but there is no sign of that directness which 
would arise from dealing with special circumstances, The letter is 
written with the experience of Corinth fresh in the writer’s mind, 
but without any immediate purpose. He is laying down directions 
based on his experience; but instead of a number of different 
details, he sums up all that he has to say in one general moral 
principle: Prudence and self-restraint in proportion to the gift of 
faith. Just as the doctrinal portions of the Epistle are written with 
the memory of past controversies still fresh, discussing and laying 
down in a broad spirit positions which had been gained in the 
course of those controversies, so we shall find that in the practical 
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portion St. Paul is laying down broad and statesmanlike positions 
which are the result of past experience and deal with circumstances 
which may arise in any community. 


MAXIMS TO GUIDE THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. 


XII. 9-21. The general principles of your life should be 
a love which is perfectly sincere, depth of moral feeling, 
consideration for others, zeal, fervour, devoutness, hopefulness, 
fortitude under persecutions, prayerfulness, eagerness to help 
your fellow-Christians by sharing what you possess with 
them and by the veady exercise of hospitality. 

Bless, do not curse, your persecutors. Sympathize with 
others. Be united in feeling, not ambitious but modest tn 
your aims. Be not self-opinionated or vevengeful. Do 
nothing to offend the world. Leave vengeance to God. 
Good for evil ts the best requital. 


9. 4 dydin, cf. xiii. 8. The Apostle comes back from direc- 
tions which only apply to individuals to the general direction to 
Christian Charity, which will solve all previous difficulties. Euthym.- 
Zig. dddoxov yap mas Gv ra eipnpéeva xatopbabein, ennyaye ry pnréepa 
mdvtov Toitav, héyw 8) Thy els dhAjdouvs ayannv. The sequence of 
ideas is exactly similar to that in 4 Cor. xii, xiii, and obviously 
suggested by it. In the section that follows (9-21), dydmn is the 
ruling thought, but the Apostle does not allow himself to be con- 
fined and pours forth directions as to the moral and spiritual life 
which crowd into his mind. 

dvundkpitos. Wisd. v. 1836 xviii. 16; 2 Cor. vi, 6 (dydmn); 
1 Tim.i. 5 and 2 Tim. i. 5 (wiorts); Jas. lil. 17 (7 dvwbev codia) ; 
1 Pet. i. 22 (piAadeAdia). It is significant that the word is not 
used in profane writers except once in the adverbial form, and 
that by Marcus Aurelius (viii. 5). 

dmootuyotytes: SC. ore as éorw above, and cf. x Pet. ii. 18; iii. 1. 
An alternative construction is to suppose an anacoluthon, as if 
ayanare dvuroxpirws had been read above; cf. 2 Cor. i. 7. The 
word expresses a strong feeling of horror; the dmo- by farther 
emphasizing the idea of separation gives an intensive force, which 
is heightened by contrast with coAAdpevor, 

To trovnpov ... tH d&yabe. The characteristic of true genuine 
love is to attach oneself to the good in a man, while detesting the 
evilin him. There cannot be love for what is evil, but whoever 
has love in him can see the good that there is in all. 
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10. TH ddadeApig, ‘love of the brethren’; as contrasted with 
dydmn, which is universal, pidadeAdia represents affection for the 
brethren; that is, for all members of the Christian community, 
cf. 2 Pet. i. 7. Euthym.-Zig. didedpoi €ore xara ryv avriy dia tov 
Banticparos dvayevynow Kat 4a Toiro avayxny exere Hidradedfias. 

dtAdotopyou: the proper term for strong family affection. Euthym.- 
Zig. rovréort Oeppds ut Siamvpws pirodvres. emiracis yap dirias 4H 
Gropyn, Kal Ths oropyns mavrws avEnots 7 pirooropyia. 

TH Ty K.t.A.: cf. Phil. ii. 3 ‘in lowliness of mind each account- 
ing other better than himself.’ The condition and the result of 
true affection are that no one seeks his own honour or position, and 
every one is willing to give honour to others. The word mponyou- 
pevor is somewhat difficult ; naturally it would mean ‘ going before,’ 
‘preceding,’ and so it has been translated, (1) ‘in matters of honour 
. preventing one another,’ being the first to show honour: so Vulg. 
invicem pracventenies; or (2) ‘leading the way in honourable 
actions’: ‘Love makes a man lead others by the example of 
showing respect to worth or saintliness, Liddon; or (3) ‘surpass- 
ing one another’: ‘There is nothing which makes friends so 
much, as the earnest endeavour to overcome one’s neighbour in 
honouring him,’ Chrys. 

But all these translations are somewhat forced, and are difficult, 
because mponycioda: in this sense never takes the accusative. It is, 
in fact, as admissible to give the word a meaning which it has not 
elsewhere, as a construction which is unparalleled. A comparison 
therefore of 1 Thess. v. 13; Phil. ii 3 suggests that St. Paul is 
using the word in the quite possible, although otherwise unknown, 
sense of jyotpevos imepéyorvras. So apparently RV, (=AYV.) ‘in 
honour preferring one another,’ and Vaughan. 

LL. rH omoudy ph dxvnpoi, ‘in zeal not flagging’; the words 
being used in a spiritual sense, as is shown by the following clauses. 
Zeal in all our Christian duties will be the natural result of our 
Christian love, and will in time foster it. On dxvnpds cf. Matt. xxv. 
26; it is a word common in the LXX of Proverbs (vi. 6, &c.). 

To mvedpatt Léovres: cf. Acts xviii. 25, ‘fervent in spirit’; that is 
the human spirit instinct with and inspired by the Divine Spirit. 
The spiritual life is the source of the Christian’s love: ‘And all 
things will be easy from the Spirit and the love, while thou art 
made to glow from both sides,’ Chrys. 

7@ Kupiw Souhedovtes. The source of Christian zeal is spiritual 
life, the regulating principle our service to Christ, It is not 
necessary to find any very subtle connexion of thought between 
these clauses, they came forth eagerly and irregularly from St. 
Paul’s mind. Kvpi@ may have been suggested by mvevdyare, just as 
below dixew im one sense suggests the same word in another 
sense. 
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There is a very considerable balance of authority in favour of «upiy 
(NABELP &c., Vulg. Syrr. Boh., Gr. Fathers) as against «apm (DF G, 
Latin Fathers). Cf. Jer. Zp. 27 ad Marcellam: #//i degant spe gaudentes, 
tempori serwientes, nos legamus domino servientes. Orig.-lat. ad loe. scto 
autem in nonnullis Latinorum exemplis haberi tempori servientes: guod 
non mthi videtur convenienter tusertum. The corruption may have arisen | 
from k@ «p@ being confused together, a confusion which would be easier 
from reminiscences of such expressions as Eph, v. 16 éfayopa{opyevos ror 
wa. pov. 


12. rH édmids yaipovres. See above on ver. 8. The Christian 
hope is the cause of that Christian joy and cheerfulness of dis- 
position which is the grace of Christian love: cf. 1 Cor. xiii. 7 
‘Love ... hopeth all things.’ 

TH Odiper dmwopévovres. Endurance in persecution is naturally 
connected with the Christian’s hope: cf. 1 Cor. xiii. 7 ‘Love... 
endureth all things.’ 

It is interesting to notice how strongly, even thus early, persecu- 
tion as a characteristic of the Christian’s life in the world had 
impressed itself on St. Paul’s phraseology: see 1 Thess. i. 6; iii. 
3, 7; 2 Thess. i. 4, 6; 2 Cor. i. 4, &c.; Rom. v. 3; viii. 35. 

TH MpoceuxyH Tpooxaptepodvres: Acts. i. 14; ii, 42; Col. iv. 2. 
Persecution again naturally suggests prayer, for the strength of 
prayer is specially needed in times of persecution. 

13. tats xpelats tav dyiwy Kowwvoivtes. This verse contains two 
special applications of the principle of love—sharing one’s goods 
with fellow-Christians in need, and exercising that hospitality 
which was part of the bond which knit together the Christian com- 
munity. With xowwveiv in this sense cf, Phil. iv. 15; Rom. xv. 26; 
2 Cor. ix. 13; Heb. xiii. 16. 


The variation rats pyeiaas (D F G, MSS. known to Theod. Mops., Vulg. 
cod. (am), Eus. Hist. Mart. Pal., ed. Cureton, p. 1, Hil. Ambrstr. Aug.) is 
interesting. In the translation of Origen we read: Usibus sanctorum com- 
municantes. Memini in latinis exemplaribus magis habert: memoriis 
sanctorum communicantes: verum nos nec consuetudinem turbamus, nec 
verttati praetudicamus, maxime cum utrumque conveniat aedtfications. 
Nam usibus sanctorum honeste et decenter, non quast stipem tndigentibus 
pracbere, sed censum nostrorum cum tpsts gquodammodo habere communem, et 
meminisse sanctorum sive tn collectis solemnibus, stve pro ¢o, ut ex recorda- 
tione corum proficiamus, apium et conveniens videtur. The variation must 
have arisen at a time when the ‘holy’ were no longer the members of the 
community and fellow-Christians, whose bodily wants required relieving, 
but the ‘saints’ of the past, whose lives were commemorated. But this 
custom arose as early as the middle of the second century: cf. Aart. 
Polyc. xviii Eva ds Suvarov Huiv ovvayopévors év dyadAdou Kal xapG wapéfea 
6 Kupios émreAciv thy rov papruplov aitod huépay yevédduov, els TE TY TOP 
BponOAnkdtay pynpnyv Kal Tay pedAddvrav doknoly re wal évoiuaciay; and the 
variations may, like other peculiarities of the western text, easily have arisen 
so soon. We cannot however lay any stress on the passage of Origen, as it 
is probably due to Rufinus. See Bingham, Amé. xiii.9.5. WH. suggest 
that it was a clerical error arising from the confusion of yp and wn ie 
a badly written papyrus MS. 
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$tXofeviay, From the very beginning hospitality was recognized 
as one of the most important of Christian duties (Heb. xiii. 2 
1 Tim. iii. 2; Tit. i.8; 1 Pet. iv. 9; compare also Clem. Rom. §1 
rd peyadomperés ths pidokevias tiv FOos: § 10 of Abraham &a ziore 
kai pirogeviay €b66n aire vids év ynpa: § 11 bia Gidogeviav cat evo€eBecav 
Adr drbOn: § 12 dia rictw Kai pidrofeviav éowOn ‘Pad y mépyn § 35). 
On its significance in the early Church see Ramsay, Zhe Church 
tn the Roman Empire, pp. 288, 368. The Christians looked upon 
themselves as a body of men scattered throughout the world, living 
as aliens amongst strange people, and therefore bound together 
as the members of a body, as the brethren of one family. The 
- practical realization of this idea would demand that whenever a 
Christian went from one place to another he should find a home 
among the Christians in each town he visited. We have a picture 
.Of this intercommunion in the letters of Ignatius; we can learn it 
at an earlier period from the Second Epistle to the Corinthians 
(2 Cor, iii. 4; viii. 18, 23, 24). One necessary part of such inter- 
communion would be the constant carrying out of the duties 
of hospitality. It was the unity and strength which this inter- 
course gave that formed one of the great forces which supported 
Christianity. 

14, eddoyeire rods Bidxovrag. The use of the word didcew in one 
sense seems to have suggested its use in another. The resem- 
blance to Matt. v. 44 is very close: ‘But I say unto you, Love 
your enemies, and pray for them that persecute you.’ Emphasis 
is added by the repetition of the maxim in a negative form, Cf. 
James iii. 9. 

15. xalpew perd xaipdvrev xtA. On the infinitive cf. Winer, 
§ xliii. 5 d, p. 397, E. T. But it seems more forcible and less 
awkward to take it, as in Phil. iii. 16, as the infinitive used for 
the emphatic imperative than to suppose a change of construc- 
tion. ‘But that requires more of a high Christian temper, to 
rejoice with them that do rejoice, than to weep with them that 
weep. For this nature itself fulfils perfectly: and there is none 
so hardhearted as not to weep over him that is in calamity: but 
the other requires a very noble soul, so as not only to keep from 
envying, but even to feel pleasure with the person who is in 
esteem. And this is why we placed it first. For there is nothing 
that ties love so firmly as sharing both joy and pain one with 
another,’ Chrys. ad loc. Cf. Ecclus. vii. 34. 

16. 76 adTO ... Ppovotrvtes, ‘ being harmonious in your relations 
towards one another’: cf. xv. 5; 2 Cor. xiii. 213 Phil. ii. 2; iv. 2. 
The great hindrance to this would be having too high an estima- 
tion of oneself: hence the Apostle goes on to condemn such 

ride. 

wm Ta SYynrd ppovotvres.. cf. xi. 20; 4 Cor. xiii. g ‘Love vaunteth 
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not itself, is not puffed up,’ shows how St. Paul is still carrying out 
the leading idea of the passage. 

Tols tamewots: prob. neuter; ‘allow yourself to be carried along 
with, give yourself over to, humble tasks:’ ‘consentinge to meke 
thingis,’ Wic. The verb ovvardyew means in the active ‘to lead 
along with one,’ hence in the passive, ‘to be carried away with,’ as — 
by a flood which sweeps everything along with it (Lightfoot on 
Gal. ii. 13; cf. 2 Pet. iii. 17), and hence ‘to give oneself up to.’ 

The neuter seems best to suit the contrast with ra twnda and 
the meaning of the verb; but elsewhere in the N. T. ramewds is 
always masculine, and so many take it here: ‘make yourselves 
equall to them of the lower sorte,’ Tyn, Cov. Genev. ‘Con- 
sentinge to the humble,’ Rhen. So Chrys.: ‘That is, bring thyself 
down to their humble condition, ride or walk with them; do not be 
humbled in mind only, but help them also, and stretch forth thy 
hand to them.’ 

wh ylvecOe ppdvipor map éavrois: taken apparently from Prov. iii. 
7 py to ppdvipos mapa ceavto. Cf. Origen non potest veram sapten- 
tiam Det scire, gui suam stulitiam quast sapientiam coltt, 

17. pydevt kaxdv dvtt KaKxod dmodiddvres. Another result of the 
principle of love. Mat. v. 43, 44; 1 Thess. v.15; 1 Pet. ili. 9; 
1 Cor. xiii. 5, 6 ‘Love... taketh not account of evil; rejoiceth 
not in unrighteousness, but rejoiceth with the truth,’ 

Mpovoodperot Kaa évadmiov mdvtwv avOpdwwev: cf. Prov. iii. 4; 
2 Cor. iv. 2; viii. 21. ‘As nothing causes offence so much as 
offending men’s prejudices, see that your conduct will commend 
itself as honourable to men.’ Euthym.-Zig. ed mpds éidecgw adda 
mpds SdacKariay, kal dore pndevi Sovvas mpdpaow oxavddrov, This 
seems better than to lay all the emphasis on the mavre», as some 
would do. 

18. ei Suvardv, ‘if it be possible, live peaceably with all men, at 
any rate as far as concerns your part (rd €& duav).’ Over what others 
will do you can have no control, and if they break the peace it is 
not your fault. ‘ Love seeketh not its own’ (1 Cor. xiii. 5). 

19. dyamntot. Added because of the difficulty of the precept not 
to avenge oneself. 

Sére térov tH Spyz, ‘give room or place to the wrath of God’ 
Let God’s wrath punish. Euthym.-Zig. dAAa rapaywpetre ris éxdixn- 
gews TH Opyy Tov Geod, tH Kpioes rod Kupiov. ‘The meaning of ddre 
rémov is shown by Eph. iv. 27 pndé 8idore rérov rH diaBdAq, do not 
give scope or place to the devil; » épyn means the wrath of God: 
cf. Rom. v. 9. That this is the right interpretation of the word is 
shown by the quotation which follows. 

But other interpretations have been often held: 8ére rémop is 
translated by some, ‘ allow space, interpose delay,’ i.e, check and 
restrain your wrath; by others, ‘yield to the anger of your 
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opponent’: neither of these interpretations suits the context or 
the Greek, 

yéypatrat ydp. The quotation which follows comes from Deut. 
XXxxli. 35, and resembles the Hebrew ‘Vengeance is mine and 
recompense, rather than the LXX év quépg exdicnoews dvramodéce : 
and the Targum of Onkelos more than either. The words are 
quoted in the same form in Heb. x. 30. 

20. adda "Edy mea & éxOpds cou x.7.A. Taken from the LXX; cf. 
Prov. xxv. 21, 22, agreeing exactly with the text of B, but varying 
somewhat from that of A&t. The term dv@paxes mupds clearly means 
‘terrible pangs or pains,’ cf. Ps. cxxxix (cxl). 11 (LXX) ; 4 (5) Ezra 

Xvi. 64 (Von dicat peccator se non peccasse, guoniam carbones ignis 
comburet super caput eius gut dictt: Non peccavi coram domino et 
gloria ipstus. But with what purpose are we to ‘heap coals of fire: 
on his head’? Is it (1) that we may be consoled for our kind act 
by knowing that he will be punished for his misdeeds? This is 
impossible, for it attributes a malicious motive, which is quite 
inconsistent with the context both here and in the O. T. In the 
latter the passage proceeds, ‘ And the Lord shall reward thee,’ im- 
plying that the deed is a good one; here we are immediately told 
that we are not to be ‘overcome of evil, but overcome evil with 
good, which clearly implies that we are to do what is for our 
enemies’ benefit. (2) Coals of fire must, therefore, mean, as most 
commentators since Augustine have said, ‘the burning pangs of 
shame, which a man will feel when good is returned for evil, and 
which may produce remorse and penitence and contrition. 
Potest enim fiert ut animus ferus ac barbarus tnimict, st sential 
benefictum nostrum, st humanitatem, st affectum, st pietatem videat, 
compuncitonem cordis capial, commisst poenttudinem gerat, et ex hoc 
tgnis in eo quidem succendatur, gui eum pro commisst consctentia 
torqueat et adurat: et tsti erunt carbones ignis, qut super caput etus 
ex nostro misericordiae et pietatis opere congregantur, Origen. 

21. ph vex bad tod KaKxod x.7.X., ‘do not allow yourself to be 
overcome by the evil done to you and be led on to revenge and 
injury, but conquer your enemies’ evil spirit by your own good 
disposition. A remark which applies to the passage just con- 
cluded and shows St. Paul’s object, but is also of more general 
application, 


ON OBEDIENCE TO RULEBS. 


XIII. 1-7. The civil power has Divine sanction. Its 
functions are to promote well-being, to punish not the good 
but the wicked. Hence it must be obeyed, Obedience to st 4s 
@ Christian duty and deprives it of all its terrors. 
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So toc you pay tribute because the machinery of govern- 
ment is God's ordinance. In this as in all things give to all 
their due. 


XIII. The Apostle now passes from the duties of the individual 
Christian towards mankind in general to his duties in one definite 
sphere, namely towards the civil rulers. While we adhere to what 
has been said about the absence of a clearly-defined system or 
purpose in these chapters, we may notice that one main thread of 
thought which runs through them is the promotion of peace in all 
the relations of life. The idea of the civil power may have been 
suggested by ver. 19 of the preceding chapter, as being one of the 
ministers of the Divine wrath and retribution (ver. 4): at any rate 
the juxtaposition of the two passages would serve to remind St. 
Paul’s readers that the condemnation of individual vengeance and 
retaliation does not apply to the action of the state in enforcing 
law; for the state is God’s minister, and it is the just wrath of God 
which is acting through it. 

We have evidence of the use of vv. 8-10 by Marcion (Tert. adv. Mare. 

v. 14) Merito ttaque totam creatoris disciplinam principals praecepto eius 

conclustt, Diliges proximum tanquam te. Hoc legis supplementum st ex ipsa 

lege est, quis sit deus legis iam ignoro. On the rest of the chapter we have 
no information. 

1. waioa ux}: cf. ii. 9g. The Hebraism suggests prominently 
the idea of individuality. These rules apply to all however privi- 
leged, and the question is treated from the point of view of indi- 
vidual duty. : 


éfouctats: abstract for concrete, ‘those in authority’; cf. Luke 
xii. 11; Tit. iti, 1, 6mepexovcats ‘who are in an eminent position,’ 
defining more precisely the idea of ¢éfovoias: cf. 1 Pet. ii. 13; 
Wisdom vi. 5. 

iworagaéo0w. Notice the repetition of words of similar sound, 
inoraccéabw . . . TeTaypevas. . , avritagodpuevos . . . Saray, and cf 
Kili. 3. 
ob yap gow éfoucia x.7.4, The Apostle gives the reason for 
this obedience, stating it first generally and positively, then nega- 
tively and distributively. No human authority can exist except as 
the gift of God and springing from Him, and therefore all consti- 
tuted powers are ordained by Him. ‘The maxim is common in all 
Hebrew literature, but is almost always introduced to show how 
the Divine power is greater than that of all earthly sovereigns. or 
to declare the obligation of rulers as responsible for all they do to 
One above them. Wisdom vi. 1, 3 dxovcare odv, Bacideis, kal ovvere, 
pabere Sikacral weparwoy yis . . . Gre €dn mapa tov Kvpiov 9 xpdrnowe 
tyiv kai 9 dvvacreia mapa ipiorov: Enoch xlvi. 5 ‘And he will put 
down the kings from their thrones and kingdoms, because they do 
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not extol and praise him, nor thankfully acknowledge whence the 
kingdom was bestowed upon them’: Jos. Bell. Jud. II. viii. 7 rd mords 
mapekew mac, padiora dé rots Kparovow* ov yap dixa Oeod mepsyiverOai 
ru rd Gpyev, St. Paul adopts the maxim for a purpose similar to 
that in which it is used in the last instance, that it is the duty of 
subjects to obey their rulers, because they are appointed and 
ordained by God. 

The preponderance of authority (¥A BLP and many later MSS., Bas. 
Chrys.) is decisive for el yi) trd @eod. The Western reading dd Qeot was 
a correction for the less usual expression (DEFG and many later MSS., 
Orig. Jo.-Damasc.). The reading of the end of the verse should be al 8é 
ovoa ind Gcod TeTaypeva eloiv NABDFG., 

2. dote & dvtitaccdépevos x«.t.A. The logical result of this 
theory as to the origin of human power is that resistance to it 
is resistance to the ordering of God ; and hence those who resist will 
receive xpiua—a judgement or condemnation which is human, for it 
comes through human instruments, but Divine as having its origin 
and source in God. ‘There is no reference here to eternal punish- 
ment. 

8. ot ydp dpxovres. The plural shows that the Apostle is 
speaking quite generally. He is arguing out the duty of obeying 
rulers on general principles, deduced from the fact that ‘ the state ’ 
exists for a beneficent end; he is not arguing from the special 
condition or circumstances of any one state. The social organism, 
as a modern writer might say, is a power on the side of good. 

T@ Gyal@ épyw: cf. ii. 7 Trois per cad’ bmoporny Epyov ayabvv. In 
‘oth passages épyov is used collectively; there it means the sum 
of a man’s actions, here the collective work of the state. For the 
subject cf. x Tim. ii. 1, 2: we are to pray ‘for kings and all in 
authority that we may lead a quiet and peaceable life in all godli- 
ness and honesty.’ 

The singular 7p dya0p Epyy ddAd rH wang is read by XS AB DF GP, Boh. 
Vulg. (dont operts sed mali), Clem.-Alex. Iren.-lat. Tert. Orig -lat. Jo.- 
Damasc. Later MSS. with EL, Syrr. Arm., Chrys. Thdrt. read trav d-ya0ay 
épyov . . . waxy. Hort suggests an emendation of Patrick Young, 7@ 
ayaGoépyy, which has some support apparently from the Aeth. e¢ gut facst 
bonum ; but the antithesis with «ax@ makes this correction improbable. 
Odhets Bé. . . €ousiay; The construction is more pointed if these 

words are made a question. 

As the state exists for a good end, if you lead a peaceable life 
you will have nothing to fear from the civil power. 

4. Gcot yap Sidnords gor. Fem. to agree with éfovcta, which 
throughout is almost personified. oo, ‘for thee,’ ethical, for thy 
advantage, «is Td dyoOdv, ‘for the good,’ to promote good, existing 
for a good end. 

Thy pdxarpav. The sword is the symbol of the executive and 
criminal jurisdiction of a magistrate, and is therefore used of the 
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power of punishing inherent in the government. So Ulpian, 
Digest, i. 18. 6.§ 8; Tac. Ast. iii. 68; Dio Cassius, xlii. 27. 

exdixos eis dpyny, ‘inflicting punishment or vengeance so as to 
exhibit wrath,’ namely the Divine wrath as administered by the 
ruler who is God’s agent (cf. ver. 2 and xii. 19). The repetition of 
the phrase cob Suixovos with both sides of the sentence emphasizes 
the double purpose of the state. It exists positively for the well- 
being of the community, negatively to check evil by the infliction 
of punishment, and both these functions are derived from God. 

5. 8:6: rulers, because as God’s ministers they have a Divine 
order and purpose, are to be obeyed, not only because they have 
power over men, but also because it is right, dia ray cvveidnow (cf. 
ii. 15, ix. 1). 

6. 8:a todtTo ydp Kai, sc. did iy ovveidnow: ‘and it is for this 
reason also.’ St. Paul is appealing to a principle which his readers 
will recognize. It is apparently an admitted rule of the Christian 
communities that taxes are to be paid, and he points out that the 
principle is thus recognized of the moral duty of obeying rulers. 
That he could thus appeal to a recognized practice seems to imply 
that the words of our Lord (Luke xx. 20-25) had moulded the 
habits of the early Church, and this suggestion is corroborated by 
ver. 7 (see the longer note below). | 

Xettoupyot, ‘God’s ministers. Although the word is used in 
a purely secular sense of a servant, whether of an individual or of 
a community (1 Kings x. §; Ecclus. x. 2), yet the very definite 
meaning which Aecrovpyos Geod had acquired (Ecclus vii. 30; Heb. 
Vili. 2; see especially the note on Rom. xv. 16) adds emphasis to 
St. Paul’s expression. 

mpockaptepouvtes must apparently be taken absolutely (as in 
Xen. Hell. VII. v. 14), ‘ persevering faithfully in their office,’ and 
eis adtd toUro gives the purpose of the office, the same as that 
ascribed above to the state. These words cannot be taken im- 
mediately with mpooxaprepotyres, for that verb, as in xil. 1 3, seems 
always to govern the dative. 

7. St. Paul concludes this subject and leads on to the next by 
a general maxim which covers all the different points touched 
upon: ‘ Pay each one his due.’ 

TG Tov ddpov, SC. dratrovyTt, épos is the tribute paid by a subject 
nation (Luke xx. 22; 1 Macc. x. 33), while rédos represents the 
customs and dues which would in any case be paid for the support 
of the civil government (Matt. xvii. 25; 1 Macc. x. 31). 

$6Bos is the respectful awe which is felt for one who has power 
in his hands; reyyv honour and reverence paid to a ruler: cf. 1 Pet. 
ii. 17 tov Oedv hoBeicbe Tov Baoidéa Tyare. 

A strange interpretation of this verse may be seen in the . 
Gnostic book entitled Moris Sopia, p. 294, ed. Schwartze. 
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The Church and the Civil Power. 


The motive which impelled St. Paul to write this section of the 
Epistle has (like so many other questions) been discussed at great 
length with the object of throwing light on the composition of the 
Roman Church. If the opinion which has been propounded already 
in reference to these chapters be correct, it will be obvious that 
here as elsewhere St. Paul is writing, primarily at any rate, with 
a view to the state of the Church as a whole, not to the particular 
circumstances of the Roman community: it being recognized at 
_ the same time that questions which agitated the whole Christian 
world would be likely to be reflected in what was already an 
important centre of Christianity. Whether this opinion be correct 
or not must depend partly, of course, on our estimate of the 
Epistle as a whole; but if it be assumed to be so, the character of 
this passage will amply support it. There is a complete absence of 
any reference to particular circumstances: the language is through- 
out general: there is a studied avoidance of any special terms; 
direct commands such as might arise from particular circumstances 
are not given: but general principles applicable to any period or 
place are laid down. As elsewhere in this Epistle, St. Paul, 
influenced by his past experiences, or by’the questions which were 
being agitated around him, or by the fear of difficulties which he 
foresaw as likely to arise, lays down broad general principles, 
applying to the affairs of life the spirit of Christianity as he has 
elucidated it. 

But what were the questions that were in the air when he wrote? 
There can be no doubt that primarily they would be those 
current in the Jewish nation concerning the lawfulness of paying 
taxes and otherwise recognizing the authority of a foreign ruler. 
When our Lord was asked, ‘Is it lawful to give tribute to Caesar 
or no?’ (Matt. xxii. 18 f.; Luke xx. 22 f.), a burning question 
was at once raised. Starting from the express command ‘ thou 
mayest not put a foreigner over thee, which is not es Ca 
(Deut. xvii. 15), and from the idea of a Divine theocracy, a large 
section of the Jews had refused to recognize or pay taxes to the 
Roman government. Judas the Gaulonite, who said that ‘the 
census was nothing else but downright slavery’ (Jos. An/. XVIII. 
i. 1), or Theudas (ibid. XX. v. 1), or Eleazar, who is represented 
as saying that ‘we have long since made up our minds not to 
serve the Romans or any other man but God alone’ (Bell. Jud. 
VII. viii. 6), may all serve as instances of a tendency which was 
very wide spread. Nor was this spirit confined to the Jews of 
Palestine ; elsewhere, both in Rome and in Alexandria, riots had 
occurred. Nor again was it unlikely that Christianity would be 
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affected by it. A good deal of the phraseology of the early 
Christians was derived from the Messianic prophecies of the 
O. T., and these were always liable to be taken in that 
purely material sense which our Lord had condemned. The fact 
that St. Luke records the question of the disciples, ‘Lord, dost 
thou at this time restore the kingdom to Israel?’ (Acts i. 6) seems 
to imply that such ideas were current, and the incident at Thessalo- 
nica, where St. Paul himself, because he preached the ‘ kingdom,’ 
was accused of preaching ‘another king, one Jesus,’ shows how 
liable even he was to misinterpretation. These instances are quite 
sufficient to explain how the question was a real one when St. 
Paul wrote, and why it had occupied his thoughts. It is not 
necessary to refer it either to Ebionite dualistic views (so Baur), 
which would involve an anachronism, or to exaggerated Gentile 
ideas of Christian liberty ; we have no record that these were ever 
perverted in this direction. 

Two considerations may have specially influenced St. Paul to 
discuss the subject in his Epistle to the Romans. The first was 
the known fact of the turbulence of the Roman Jews; a fact which 
would be brought before him by his intercourse with Priscilla and 
Aquila. This may illustrate just the degree of local reference in 
the Epistle to the Romans. We have emphasized more than once 
the fact that we cannot argue anything from such passages as this 
as to the state of the Roman community; but St. Paul would not 
write in the air, and the knowledge of the character of the Jewish 
population in Rome gained from political refugees would be just 
sufficient to suggest this topic. A second cause which would lead 
him to introduce it would be the fascination which he felt for the 
power and position of Rome, a fascination which has been already 
illustrated (Introduction, § 1). 

It must be remembered that when this Epistle was written the 
Roman Empire had never appeared in the character of a persecutor. 
Persecution had up to this time always come from the Jews or from 
popular riots. To St. Paul the magistrates who represented 
the Roman power had always been associated with order and 
restraint. The persecution of Stephen had probably taken place 
in the absence of the Roman governor: it was at the hands of the 
Jewish king Herod that James the brother of John had perished: 
at Paphos, at Thessalonica, at Corinth, at Ephesus, St. Paul had 
found the Roman officials a restraining power and all his experience 
would support the statements that he makes: ‘ The rulers are not 
a terror to the good work, but to the evil:’ ‘He is a minister of 
God to thee for good:’ ‘ He is a minister of God, an avenger for 
wrath to him that doeth evil.’ Nor can any rhetorical point be 
made as has been attempted from the fact that Nero was at thig 
time the ruler of the Empire. It may be doubted how far the vices 
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of a ruler like Nero seriously affected the well-being of the 
provincials, but at any rate when these words were written the 
world was enjoying the good government and bright hopes of 
Nero’s Quinguennium. 

The true relations of Christianity to the civil power had been 
laid down by our Lord when He had said: ‘ My kingdom is not of 
this world,’ and again: ‘Render unto Caesar the things that be 
Caesar’s and to God the things that be God’s.’ It is difficult to 
believe that St. Paul had not these words in his mind when he 
wrote ver. 7, especially as the coincidences with the moral teaching 
of our Lord are numerous in these chapters. At any rate, starting 
from this idea he works out the principles which must lie at the 
basis of @hristian politics, that the State is divinely appointed, or 
permitted by God; that its end is beneficent; and that the spheres 
- of Church and State are not identical. 

It has been remarked that, when St. Paul wrote, his experience 
might have induced him to estimate too highly the merits of the 
Roman government. But although later the relation of the Church 
to the State changed, the principles of the Church did not. In 
s Tim. ii. 1, 2 the Apostle gives a very clear command to pray for 
those in authority : ‘I exhort therefore, first of all, that supplications, 
prayers, intercessions, thanksgivings, be made for all men: for 
kings and all that are in high place; that we may lead a tranquil 
and quiet life in all godliness and gravity’; so also in Titus iii. 1 
‘Put them in mind to be in subjection to rulers, to authorities,’ 
When these words were written, the writer had to some extent at 
any rate experienced the Roman power in a very different aspect. 
Still more important is the evidence of 1 Peter. It was certainly 
written at a time when persecution, and that of an official character, 
had begun, yet the commands of St. Paul are repeated and with 
even greater emphasis (1 Pet. ii. 13-17). 


The sub-Apostolic literature will illustrate this. Clement is writing to the 
Corinthians just after successive periods of persecution, yet he includes 
a prayer of the character which he would himself deliver, in the as yet 
unsystematized services of the day, on behalf of secular rulers. ‘Give 
concord and peace to us and to all that dwell on the earth... while we 
render obedience to Thine Almighty and most excellent Name, and to our 
rulers and governors upon the earth. Thou, Lord and Master, hast given 
them the power of sovereignty through Thine excellent and unspeakable 
might, that we, knowing the glory and honour which Thou hast given them, 
may submit ourselves unto them, in nothing resisting Thy will. Grant unto 
them therefore, O Lord, health, peace, concord, stability, that they may 
administer the government which Thou hast given them without failure. 
For Thou, O heavenly Master, King of the ages, givest to the sons of men 

lory and honour and power over ali things that are upon the earth. Do 

hou, Lord, direct their counsel according to that which is good and well- 

pleasing in Thy sight.’ Still more significant is the letter of Polycarp, which 

was written very shortly after he had met Ignatius on his road to martyrdom ; 

im it he emphasizes the Christian arn by combining the command to pray 
sds 
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for rulers with that to love our enemies. ‘Pray also for kings and powers 
and princes and for them that persecute and hate you and for the enemies ef 
the cross, that your fruit may be manifest among all men that ye may be 
perfect in Him.’ (Clem. Rom. lx, lxi; Polyc. ad Phil. xii.) 

It is not necessary to give further instances of a custom which prevailed 
extensively or universally in the early Church. It became a commonplace 
of apologists (Just. Mart. 4go/.i.17; Athenagoras, Zeg. xxxvii; Theophilus, 
i. 11; Tertullian, 4f0/. 30, 39, a@ Scap.2; Dion. Alex. af Eus. H. &. VII. xi; 
Amob. iv. 36) and is found in all liturgies (cf. Comst. Ap. viii. 12). 

One particular phase in the interpretation of this chapter demands a passing 
notice. In the hands of the Jacobean and Caroline divines it was held to 
support the doctrine of Passive Obedience. This doctrine has taken a variety 
of forms. Some held that a Monarchy as opposed to a Republic is the only 
scriptural form of government, others that a legitimate line alone has this 
divine right. A more modified type of this teaching may be represented by 
a sermon of Bishop Berkeley (Passive Obedience or the Christian Doctrine 
of not resisting the supreme power, proved and vindicated upon the principles 
of the law of nature in @ discourse delivered at the College Chapel, 1712. 
Works, iii. p. 101). He takes as his text Rom. xiii. 2 ‘ Whosoever resisteth 
the Power, resisteth the ordinance of God.’ He begins ‘It is not my design 
to inquire into the particular nature of the government and constitution of 
these kingdoms.’ He then proceeds by assuming that ‘there is in every civil 
community, somewhere or other, placed a supreme power of making laws, 
and enforcing the observation of them.’ His main purpose is to prove that 
‘Loyalty is a moral virtue, and thou shalt not resist the supreme power, 
a rule or law of nature, the least breach whereof hath the inherent stain of 
moral turpitude. And he places it on the same level as the commandments 
which St. Paul quotes in this same chapter. 

Bishop Berkeley represents the doctrine of Passive Obedience as expounded 
in its most philosophical form. But he does not notice the main difficulty. 
St. Paul gives no directions as to what ought te be done when there is 
a conflict of authority. In his day there could be no doubt that the rule of 
Caesar was supreme and had become legitimate: all that he had to con- 
demn was an incorrect view of the ‘kingdom of heaven’ as a theocracy 
established on earth, whether it were held by Jewish zealots or by Christians. 
He does not discuss the question, ‘if there were two claimants for the 
Empire which should be supported?’ for it was not a practical difficulty 
when he wrote. So Bishop Berkeley, by his use of the expression ‘some- 
where or other,’ equally evades the difficulty. Almost always when there is 
a rebellion or a civil war the question at issue is, Who is the rightful 
governor? which is the power ordained by God ! 

But there is a side of the doctrine of Passive Obedience which requires 
emphasis, and which was illustrated by the Christianity of the first three 
centuries, The early Christians were subject to a power which required 
them to do that which was forbidden by their religion. To that extent 
and within those limits they could not and did not obey it; but they never 
encouraged in any way resistance or rebellion. In all things indifferent the 
Christian conformed to existing law; he obeyed the law ‘not only because of 
the wrath, but also for conscience sake.’ He only disobeyed when it was 
necessary to do so for conscience sake. The point of importance is the 
detachment of the two spheres of activity. The Church and the State are 
looked upon as different bodies, each with a different work to perform. To 
designate this or that form of government as ‘ Christian,’ and support it on 
these grounds, would have been quite alien to the whole spirit of those days. 
as Church aa Popstar world eh its pret oa the hearts and ipa 

individuals, and in that way, and mot by political power, wi 
Kingdom of God come. : 
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LOVE THE FULFILMENT OF ALL LAW. 


XIII. 8-10. There is one debt which the Christian must 
always be paying but never can discharge, that of love. All 
particular precepts are summed up in that of love, which 
makes injury to any man impossible. 


8. St. Paul passes from our duties towards superiors to that one 
principle which must control our relations towards all men, love. In 
xii. g the principle of love is introduced as the true solution of all 
difficulties which may arise from rivalry in the community; here it © 
is represented as at the root of all regulations as to our relations to 
- others in any of the affairs of life, 

prydevi pndéev dpetdere must be imperative as the negatives show. 
It sums up negatively the results of the previous verse and suggests 
the transition, ‘ Pay every one their due and owe no man anything.’ 

et ph 7d dyamay &d\djdoug: ‘Let your only debt that is unpaid 
be that of love—a debt which you should always be attempting to 
discharge in full, but will never succeed in discharging. Permanere 
famen et nunquam cessare a nobis debitum caritatis: hoc enim et quo- 
hidte solvere et semper debere expedit nobis. Orig. By this pregnant 
expression St. Paul suggests both the obligation of love and the 
impossibility of fulfilling it. This is more forcible than to suppose 
a change in the meaning of ddeidere: ‘Owe no man anything, only 
ye ought to love one another.’ 

& yip dyamév x.1.A. gives the reason why ‘love’ is so important : 
if a man truly loves another he has fulfilled towards him the whole 
law. védyov is not merely the Jewish law, although it is from it that 
the illustrations that follow are taken, but law as a principle. Just 
as in the relations of man and Gcd miors has been substituted for 
vouos, 80 between man and man dydmn takes the place of definite 
legal relations. The perfect menAnpoxey implies that the fulfilment 
is already accomplished simply in the act of love. 

8. St. Paul gives instances of the manner in which ‘love’ fulfils 
law. No man who loves another will injure him by adultery, by 
murder, by theft, &c. They are all therefore summed up in the 
one maxim ‘thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself,’ as indeed 
they were also in the Old Covenant. 

The AV. adds after od «Adve in this verse ob Yevdouaprupyocas from the 
O.T. with 8 P &c., Boh. &c., as against ABDEFGL &c., Vulg. codd. and 
most Fathers. éy r@ before dyamnoes is omitted by BF G, For ceavror of 
the older MSS. (8 A BD E), later MSS. read éaurdv, both here and elsewhere. 
In late Greek éavrdéy became habitually used for all persons in the reflexive, 


and scribes substituted the form most usual to them. 
The order of the commandments is different from that in the Hebrew tert 
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both in Exodus rx. 13 and Deut. v. 17, namely, (6) Thou shalt do no murder, 
(7) Thou shalt not commit adultery, (8) Thou shalt not steal, The MSS. 
of the LXX vary; in Exodus B reads 7, 8, 6, AF 6, 7, 8; in Deut. B reads 
, 6, 8 (the order here), AF 6, 7,8. The order of Romans is that also of 
uke xviii. 20; James ii.11; Philo De Decalogo; Clem.-Alex. Strom. vi. 16. 


mai ei tis érépa shows that St. Paul in this selection has only 
taken instances and that he does not mean merely to give a sum- 
ming up of the Jewish law. 

dvaxepadatoitat: a rhetorical term used of the summing up of 
a speech or argument, and hence of including a large number of 
separate details under one head. As used in Eph. i. 10 of God 
summing up all things in Christ it became a definite theological 
term, represented in Latin by recapztulato (Iren. III. xxii. 2). 

“Ayanyoes tov tAnoloy cou ds éautéy. Taken from Leviticus 
xix, 18 where it sums up a far longer list of commandments. It 
is quoted Matt. xxii. 39; Mark xii. 31; Luke x. 29; Gal. v. 14; 
James ii. 8 where it is called BacwAtxds vdpos. 

10. 4 dydwy ... od« épydlerar. Love fulfils all law, because no 
one who loves another will do him any ill by word or deed. These 
words sum up what has been said at greater length in 1 Cor. xiii. 
4-6. 

TAnpwpa, ‘complete fulfilment.” The meaning of 7A. here is 
given by ver. g ‘ He that loveth his neighbour has fulfilled (mewAy- 
pwxev) law, therefore love is the fulfilment (wAnpopa) of law. 


The History of the wovd aydaxn. 


There are three words in Greek all of which may be translated by the 
English ‘love,’ épdw, @iréw, dyardw. Of these épdw with its cognate form 
€payot was originally associated with the sexual passion and was thence 
transterred to any strong passionate affection; g.Aéw was used rather of 
warm domestic affection, and so of the love of master and servant, of parents 
and chililren, of husband and wife; in Homer, of the love of the gods for 
men. épay is combined with ém@vyety and contrasted with piAcy as in 
Xen. Heer. xi. 11 Gore ob pdvoy pidroio Av daad nat épGo. One special use 
of pws and épadw must be referred to, namely, the Platonic. The intensity 
and strength of human passion seemed to Plato to represent most adequately 
the love of the soul for higher things, and so the philosophic épws was used 
for the highest human desire, that for true knowledge, true virtue, true 
immortality. 

The distinction of g:Adéw and dyardw much resembled that between ame 
and diligo. The one expressed greater affection, the other greater esteem. 
So Dio Cassius xliv. 48 epiAnoare abrdv ds marépa wat jyamncare bs edep- 
yérnv; and John xxi. 15-17 Aéya abt wadw Sevrepov, Livov “Iwdvov, 
dyawGs pe; Aéye ai7@, Nai, Kupre od oldas Sri PiAW oe «.7.r. (see Trench, 
Syn. § xii). It is significant that no distinction is absolute; but g:Aéos 
occasionally, still more rarely dyamdw, are both used incorrectly of the 
sexual passion. There is too close a connexion between the different forms 
of human affection to allow any rigid distinction to be made in the use of 
words. 

When these words were adopted inte Hellenistic Greek, a gradual change 
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was made in their use. épdm and its cognates are very rarely uséd, and 
almost invariably in a bad sense. In the N.T. they do not occur at all, the 
word ém$uvpéw being employed instead. Yet occasionally, even in biblicad 
and ecclesiastical Greek, the higher sense of the Platonic épws finds a place 
(Prov. iv. 6; Wisdom viii. 2; Justin, Dia/. 8, p. 225 B; Clem.-Alex. Cok. 
II, p. 90; see Lightfoot, Jgnatinus ad Rom. vii. 2). Between dyanaw and 
gtrtéw a decided preference was shown for the former. It occurs about 
268 times (Hatch and Redpath) in a very large proportion of cases as a 
translation of the Hebrew AN; gAéw about twelve times (Trommius), ex- 


cluding its use as equivalent to esculor. This choice was largely due to the 
use of the Hebrew word to express the love of God to man, and of man te 
God (Deut. xxiii. 5; xxx. 6; Hosea iii. 1); it was felt that the greater 
amount of intellectual desire and the greater severity implied in ayamdw fitted 
it better than g:Aéw for this purpose. But while it was elevated in meaning 
it was also broadened ; it is used not only of the love of father and son, of 
husband and wife, but also of the love of Samson for Delilah (Jud. xvi. 4) 
and of Hosea’s love for his adulterous wife (Hos. iii. 1). Nor can there be any 
doubt that to Hebrew writers there was in a pure love of God or of righteous- 
ness something of the intensity which is the highest characteristic of human 
passion (Is. lxii. 5). dyandw in the LXX corresponds in all its characteristics 
to the English ‘ love.’ 

But not only did the LXX use modify the meaning of dyamdw, it created 
a new word dyamj. Some method was required of expressing the conception 
which was gradually growing up. “Epos had too sordid associations. Ala 
was tried (Wisdom vii. 14; vill. 18), but was felt to be inadequate. The 
language of the Song of Solomon created the demand for dyarn. (2 Kings 
or Z Fenn Ecclesiastes 2; Canticles 11 ; Wisdom 2; Ecclus.1; Jeremiah 1; 

s. Sol. 1. 

The N.T. reproduces the usage of the LXX, but somewhat modified. 
While dyandw is used 138 times, piAéw is used in this sense 22 times (13 in 
St. John’s Gospel) ; generally when special emphasis has to be laid on the 
relations of father and son. But the most marked change is in the use of 
ayann. It is never used in the Classical writers, only occasionally in the 
LXX; in early Christian writers its use becomes habitual and general. 
Nothing could show more clearly that a new principle has been created than 
this creation of a new word. 

In the Vulgate dydan is sometimes rendered by dilectto, sometimes by 
saritas; to this inconsistency are due the variations in the English 
Authorized Version. The word cavitas passed into English in the Middle 
Ages (for details see Eng. Dict. sb voc.) in the form ‘charity,’ and was for 
some time used to correspond to most of the meanings of dyam7; but as the 
English Version was inconsistent and no corresponding verb existed the 
usage did not remain wide. In spite of its reteution in 1 Cor. xiii. ‘charity’ 
became confined in all ordinary phraseology to ‘benevolence,’ and the 
Revised Version was compelled to make the usage of the New Testament 
consistent. 

Whatever loss there may have been in association and in the rhythm of 
well-known passages, there is an undoubted gain. The history of the word 
dyandw is that of the collection under one head of various conceptions which 
were at any rate partially separated, and the usage of the N. T. shows that 
the distinction which has to be made is not between qiAéw, dyanaw and 
épaw, but between dydamn and émOvpia, The English language makes this 
distinction between the affection or passion in any form, and a purely animal 
desire, quite plain; although it may be obliterated at times by a natural 
euphemism. But setting aside this distinction which must be occasionally 
present to the mind, but which need not be often spoken of, Christianity does 
not shrink from declaring that in all forms of humana passion and affection 
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which are not purely animal there is present that same love which in its 
highest and most pure development forms the essence and sum of the 
Christian religion. This affection, however perverted it may be, Christianity 
does not condemn, but so far as may be elevates and purifies. 


The Christian Teaching on Love. 


The somewhat lengthy history just given of the word dydm is 
a suitable introduction to the history of an idea which forms a fun- 
damental principle of all Christian thought. : 

The duty of love in some form or other had been a common- 
place of moral teaching in times long before Christianity and in 
many different places. Isolated maxims have been collected in its 
favour from very varied authors, and the highest pagan teaching 
approaches the highest Christian‘ doctrine. But in all previous 
philosophy such teaching was partial or isolated, it was never 
elevated to a great principle. Maxims almost or quite on a level 
with those of Christianity we find both in the O.T. and in Jewish 
writers. The command ‘Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thy- — 
self’ is of course taken directly from the O. T., and is there used 
to sum up in one general principle a long series of rules, Sayings 
of great beauty are quoted from the Jewish fathers. ‘ Hillel said, 
Be of the disciples of Aaron, loving peace and pursuing peace, 
loving mankind and bringing them nigh to the Torah’ (Parge 
Aboth i, 13); or again, ‘What is hateful to thyself do not to thy 
fellow; this is the whole Torah, and the rest is commentary; go 
study,’ also ascribed to Hillel. It is however true in all cases that 
these maxims, and all such as these, are only isolated instances, that 
they do not represent the spirit of earlier institutions, and that they 
form a very insignificant proportion compared with much of 
a different character. 

In Christianity this principle, which had been only partially 
understood and imperfectly taught, which was known only in 
isolated examples, yet testified to a universal instinct, was finally 
put forward as the paramount principle of moral conduct, uniting 
our moral instincts with our highest religious principles. A new 
virtue, or rather one hitherto imperfectly understood, had become 
recognized as the root of all virtues, and a new name was demanded 
for what was practically a new idea. 

In the first place, the new Christian doctrine of love is universal. 
‘Ye have heard that it was said, Thou shalt love thy neighbour and 
hate thine enemy: but I say unto you, Love your enemies, and 
pray for them that persecute you;’ and a very definite reason is 
given, the universal Fatherhood of God. This universalism which 
underlies all the teaching of Jesus is put in a definite practical 
form by St. Paul. ‘In Christ Jesus there is neither Jew nor Gentile, 
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bond nor free, male nor female.’ As it is summed up in a well- 
known work: ‘ The first law, then, of the k'ngdom of God is that 
all men, however divided from each other by blood or language, 
have certain mutual duties arising out of their common relation to 
God’ (£cce Homo, chap. xii). 

But secondly, the Christian doctrine of love was the substitution 
of a universal principle for law. All moral precepts are summed 
up in the one command of love. What is my duty towards others? 
Just that feeling which you have towards the persons to whom you 
are most attached in the world, just that you must feel for every one. 
If you have that feeling there will be no need for any further 
command. Love is a principle and a passion, and as such is the 
fulfilment of the Law. Christ ‘declared an ardent, passionate, or 
devoted state of mind to be the root of virtue’; and this purifying 
- passion, capable of existing in all men alike, will be able to re- 
deem our nature and make laws superfluous. 

And thirdly, how is this new Christian spirit possible? It is 
possible because it is intimately bound up with that love which is 
a characteristic of the Godhead. ‘God is love.’ ‘A new com- 
mandment I give to you, that ye should love one another as I have 
loved you.’ It is possible also because men have learnt to love 
mankind in Christ. ‘Where the precept of love has been given, 
an image must be set before the eyes of those who are called on to 
obey it, an ideal or type of man which may be noble and amiable 
enough to raise the whole race, and make the meanest member ot 
it sacred with reflected glory.’ This is what Christ did for us. 

These three points will help to elucidate what St. Paul means by 
dyarn. It is in fact the correlative in the moral world to what faith 
is in the religious life. Like faith it is universal; like faith it is 
a principle not a code; like faith it is centred in the Godhead. 
Hence St. Paul, as St. John (1 John iii. 23), sums up Christianity 
in Faith and Love, which are finally, united in that Love of God, 
which is the end and root of both. 


THD DAY IS AT HAND. 


XIII. 11-14. Zhe night of this corrupt age ts fiying. 
The Parousia is nearing. Cast off your evil ways. Guird 
yourselves with the armour of light. Take Christ into your 
hearts. Shun sin and self-indulgence. 

11. The Apostle adds a motive for the Christian standard ot 


life, the nearness of our final salvation. 
cai todro, ‘and that too’: cp, 1 Cor. vi. 6, 8; Eph, ii. 8, &c.: it 
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resumes the series of exhortations implied in the previous sections ; 
there is no need to supply any special words with it. 

tov katpév: used of a definite, measured, or determined time, and 
so almost technically of the period before the second coming of 
Christ: cf. Cor. vii. 29 6 xaipds ig onan. Mark i. 15; and 
SO 6 Katpds 6 everTas (Heb. ix. 9). 

Sti Opa Hoy K.T.A. 47dn with hia: The time of trial on earth 
is looked upon as a night of gloom, to be followed by a bright 
morning. We must arouse ourselves from slumber and prepare 
ourselves for the light. 

vov yap ne «.t.A. ‘For our completed salvation, no longer 
that hope of salvation which sustains us here, is appreciably nearer 
for us than when we first accepted in faith the Messianic message.’ 
dre emotevoapey refers to the actual moment of the acceptance of 
Christianity. The language is that befitting those who expect the 
actual coming of Christ almost immediately, but it will fit the 
circumstances of any Christian for whom death brings the day. 


In ver. 11 the original bas (RAB C P, Clem.-Alex.) has been corrected 
for | the sake of uniformity into juas (N° DE F G L, &c., Boh. Sah.). In ver. 13 
év pict kat (ndrous is a variant of B, Sah., Clem. ohlex: Amb. In ver. 14 B, 
and Clem.-Alex. read rév Xpiordy "Iqcoov, which may very likely be the 
correct reading. 


12. mpodkopev, ‘has advanced towards dawn.’ Cf. Luke ii. 52; 
Gal. i. 14; Jos. Bell. Jud. IV. iv. 6; Just. Deal. p. 2747 d. 

The contrast of tmvos, wwé, and oxéros with jucpa and das finds 
many illustrations in Christian and in all religious literature. 

é1r00de0a. The works of darkness, #.¢. works such as befit the 
kingdom of darkness, are represented as being cast off like the 
uncomely garments of the night, for the bright armour which 
befits the Christian soldier as a member of the kingdom of light. 
This. metaphor of the Christian armour is a favourite one with 
St. Paul (r Thess. v. 8; 2 Cor. vi. 7; Rom. vi. 13; and especially 
Eph. vi. 13 f.); it may have been originally suggested by the 
Jewish conception of the last great eb against the armies of 
Antichrist (Dan. xi; Orac. Sid. iii. 663 f.; 4 Ezra xiii. 33; 2noch 
xc. 16), but in St. ‘Paul the conception has become completely 
spiritualized, 

13. edoxynpdvws wepitarjowpev. The metaphor mepmareiy of 
conduct is very common in St. Paul’s Epistles, where it occurs 
thirty-three times (never in the Past. Epp.); elsewhere in the 
N. T. sixteen times. 

xdépots, ‘rioting, ‘revelry’ (Gal. v. sa; 1 Pet. iv. 3). ey the 
drunkenness which would be the natural result and accompaniment 
of such revelry. 

kofraig Kat dcedyetats, ‘unlawful intercourse and wanton acts. 
"Opa 8 riv rdfiw' nepdlor pév ydp tie peOver, peOvov 8¢ KosrdCeras, 
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warafopevos 8¢ doedyaiver, rov olvou rovroy tT TAnopor] MupMoAOdvror va) 
BepeOifovros, Euthym.-Zig. 

14. évddcacbe trav Kuptov “Inootv Xptorév. Christ is put on first in 
baptism (vi. 3; Gal. iii. 27), but we must continually renew that 
life with which we have been clothed (Eph. iv. 24; Col. iii. 12). 

THs capKds With mpdvoay: the word is thrown forward in order to 
emphasize the contrast between the old nature, the flesh of sin, and 
the new, the life in Christ. 

On this passage most commentators compare St. Aug. Confess. 
viii. 12, 33 Arriput, aperut ef legit in silentio capttulum, quo pri- 
mum coniectt sunt ocult mez: Non in conversationibus et ebrie- 
tatibus, non in cubilibus et impudicitiis, non in contentione et 
aemulatione: sed induite Dominum Iesum Christum, et carnis 
providentiam ne feceritis in concupiscentiis. Mee ulira volui 
 degere, nec opus erat. Statim quippe cum fine huiusce sententiae quast 
luce securitatis infusa cordi meo, omnes dubitationis tenebrae diffu- 
gerunt. ‘ 


The sarly Christian belief in the nearness of the 


mapovola, 


_ There can hardly be any doubt that in the Apostolic age the 
prevailing belief was that the Second Coming of the Lord was an 
event to be expected in any case shortly and probably in the life- 
time of many of those then living; it is also probable that this 
belief was shared by the Apostles themselves. For example, so 
strongly did such views prevail among the Thessalonian converts 
that the death of some members of the community had filled them 
with perplexity, and even when correcting these opinions St. Paul 
speaks of ‘ we that are alive, that are left unto the coming of our 
Lord’; and in the second Epistle, although he corrects the 
erroneous impression which still prevailed that the coming was 
immediate and shows that other events must precede it, he still 
contemplates it as at hand. Similar passages may be quoted from 
all or most of the Epistles, although there are others that suggest 
that it is by his own death, not by the coming of Christ, that 
St. Paul expects to attain the full life in Christ to which he looked 
forward (1 Cor. vii. 29-31; Rom. xiii. 11, 12; Phil. iv. 5; and 
on the other side 2 Cor. v. 1-10; Phil. i. 23; iii. 11, 20, 21; see 
Jowett, Thessalonians, &c., i. p. 105, who quotes both classes of 
passages without distinguishing them). 

How far was this derived from our Lord’s own teaching? 
There is, it is true, very clear teaching on the reality and the 
suddenness of the coming of Christ, and very definite exhortation 
to all Christians to live as expecting that coming. This teaching 
is couched largely in the current language of Apocalyptic literature 
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which was often hardly intended to be taken literally even by 
Jewish writers; moreover it is certainly mingled with teaching 
which was intended to refer to what was a real manifestation of the 
Divine power, and very definitely a ‘coming of the Lord’ in the 
O.T. sense of the term, the destruction of Jerusalem. All this 
language again is reported to us by those who took it in a literal 
sense. The expressions of our Lord quoted as prophetic of His 
speedy return are all to a certain extent ambiguous; for example, 
‘This generation shall not pass away until all these things be ful- 
filled,’ or again ‘ There be some of them here who shall not taste of 
death until they see the Son of God coming with power.’ On the 
other side there is a very distinct tradition preserved in documents 
of different classes recording that when our Lord was asked de- 
finitely on such matters His answers were ambiguous. Actsi. 7 
‘It is not for you to know times and seasons, which the Father 
hath set within His own authority.” John xxi. 23 ‘ This saying 
therefore went forth among the brethren, that that disciple should 
not die: yet Jesus said not unto him, that he should not die; but, 
If I will that he tarry till I come, what is that to thee?’ Moreover 
he affirmed that He Himself was ignorant of the date Mark xiii. 32; 
Matt, xxiv. 36 ‘ But of that day and hour knoweth no one, not 
even the angels of heaven, neither the Son, but the Father only.’ 

In the face of these passages it is reasonable to believe that 
this ignorance of the Early Church was permitted and that with 
a purpose. Ifso, we may be allowed to speculate as to the service 
it was intended to fulfil. 

In the first place, this belief in the nearness of the second coming 
quickened the religious and moral earnestness of the early Christian. 
Believing as intently as he did ‘ that the fashion of this world passeth 
away,’ he ‘set his affection on things above’; he lived in the world 
and yet not of the world. The constant looking forward to the 
coming of the Lord produced a state of intense spiritual zeal which 
braced the Church for its earliest and hardest task. 

And secondly, it has been pointed out very ably how much the 
elasticity and mobility of Christianity were preserved by the fact that 
the Apostles never realized that they were building up a Church 
which was to last through the ages. It became the fashion of 
a later age to ascribe to the Apostles a series of ordinances and 
constitutions. Any such theory is quite inconsistent with the real 
spirit of their time. They never wrote or legislated except so far 
as existing needs demanded. They founded such institutions as 
were clearly required by some immediate want, or were part of our 
Lord’s teaching. But they never administered or planned with 
a view to the remote future. Their writings were occasional, 
suggested by some pressing difficulty; but they thus incidentally 
laid down great broad principles which became the guiding principles 
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of the Church. The Church therefore is governed by case law, not 
by code law: by broad principles, not by minute regulations. It 
may seem a paradox, but yet it is profoundly true, that the Church 
is adapted to the needs of every age, just because the original 
preachers of Christianity never attempted to adapt it to the needs 


of any period but their own. 


The relation of Chaps. XII-XIV to the Gospels. 


There is a very marked resemblance between the moral teaching 
of St. Paul contained in the concluding section of the Epistle to the 
Romans, and our Lord’s own words; a resemblance which, in some 


cases, extends even to language. 


Rom. aii. 14. 
evrdoyeire rods Sidwovras byis’ 
ebroyei re, wai py?) xaTapacde, 
Rom. xiii. 7. ° 
dwé8ore wGas rds dpeAds #.7.A. 


Rom. xiii. 9. 
mat el ris évépa évrodh, ty votre 
Te Adyy dvaxepadraoira, iv rH 
*Ayannoeas roy sAnoioy gov dt 
dauréy 


Matt v. 44. 
dyanGre robs éyOpois buoy, eal mpoa- 
edyecGe Untp Trav Siandvraw byas. 
Matt. xxii. a1. 
_ dddore oty 1rd Kalcapos Kaloape, 
wal Ta rod Geod TP eg, 
Matt. xxii. 39, 40. 

Bevrépa 52 dpoia airy, *Ayannoes 
Tov mAngioyv gov ws ceavTdy. év TavTALS 
vais Svalvy évroAais SAos 6 vdpos xpé- 
paras wal of mpopjras, 


To these verbal resemblances must be added remarkable identity 
of teaching in these successive chapters. Everything that is said 
about revenge, or about injuring others, is exactly identical with the 
spirit of the Sermon on the Mount; our duty towards rulers exactly 
reproduces the lesson given in St. Matthew’s Gospel; the words 
concerning the relation of ‘love’ to ‘law’ might be an extract from 
the Gospel: the two main lines of argument in ch. xiv, the absolute 
indifference of all external practices, and the supreme importance 
of not giving a cause of offence to any one are both directly derived 
from the teaching of Jesus (Matt. xviii. 6, 7, xv. 11-20). This 
resemblance is brought out very well by a recent writer (Knowling, 
Witness of the Epistle, p. 312): ‘Indeed it is not too much to add 
that the Apostle’s description of the kingdom of God (Rom. xiv. 17) 
reads like a brief summary of its description in the same Sermon 
on the Mount; the righteousness, peace, and joy, which formed the 
contents of the kingdom in the Apostle’s conception are found side 
by side in the Saviour’s Beatitudes; nor can we fail to notice how 
both St. Matthew and St. Luke contrast the anxious care for meat 
and drink with seeking in the first place for the kingdom of God 
and His righteousness. Nor must it be forgotten that Paul’s 
fundamental idea of righteousness may be said to be rooted in the 
teaching of Jesus’ 
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It .# well known that there are definite references by St. Paul ta 
the words of our Lord: so 1 Thes. iv. 15 = Matt. xxiv. 31; 1 Cor. 
vii. 10 = Mark x. 9; 1 Cor. ix. 14 = Luke x. 7; as also in the case 
of the institution of the Last Supper, 1 Cor. xi. 24. Reminiscences 
also of the Sermon on the Mount may be found in other Epistles, 
e.g. James iv. 9 = Matt. v. 4; James v. 12 = Matt. v. 33; 48 Pet. 
iii. g = Matt. v. 39; 1 Pet. iv. 14 = Matt. v. 11, 12, and elsewhere. 
The resemblances are not in any case sufficient either to prove 
the use of any document which we-possess in its present form, or 
to prove the use of a different document (see below); but they do 
show that the teaching of the Apostles was based on some common 
source, which was identical both in substance and spirit with those 
words of our Lord contained in the Gospels. 

They suggest further that even in cases where we have no direct 
evidence that Apostolic teaching is based on the Gospel narrative 
it does not follow that our Lord Himself did not originate it. 
For Christianity is older than any of its records. The books 
of the N. T. reflect, they did not originate, the teaching of early — 
Christianity. Moreover, our Lord originated principles. It was 
these principles which inspired His followers; some of the words 
which are the product of and which taught those principles are 
preserved, some are not; but the result of them is contained in the 
words of the Apostles, which worked out in practical life the 
principles they had learnt directly or indirectly from the Christ. 


A much more exact and definite conclusion is supported with very great 
industry by Alfred Resch in a series of investigations, the first of which is 
Agrapha, Assssercanonische Evangelien-fragmente in Texte und Unter- 
suchungen,v. 4. He argues (pp. 28, 29) that the acquaintance shown by 
St. Paul with the words and teaching of Jesus implies the use of an Urcanon- 
sche Quellenschrift, which was also used by St. Mark, as well as the other 
N.T. writers. It would be of course beside our purpose to examine this theory, 
but so far as it concerns the passages we are considering it may be noticed; 
(1) That so far as they go there would be no reason why all St. Paul’s teach- 
ing should not have been derived from our present Gospels. He does not 
profess to be quoting, and the verbal reminiscences might quite well represent 
the documents we possess. (2) That it is equally impossible to argue against 
the use of different Gospels. The only legitimate conclusion is that there 
must have been a common teaching of Jesus behind the Apostle’s words 
which was identical in spirit and substantially in words with that contained 
in our Synoptic Gospels. Some stress is laid by Resch (pp. 245, 302 ff.) 
on passages which are identical in Romans and 1 Peter. So Rom. xii. 17= 
1 Pet. iii. 9; Rom. xiii. 1, 3 = 1 Pet. ii. 13,14. The resemblance is un- 
doubted, but a far more probable explanation is that 1 Peter is directly 
indebted to the Romans (see Introduction § 8). There is no reason to cite 

- these as ‘ Words of the Lord’; yet it is very probable that much more of the 
common teaching and even phraseology of the early Church than we are 
accustomed to imagine goes back to the teaching of Jesua 
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ON FORBEARANCE TOWARDS THOSE WHO ARB 
SCRUPULOUS. 


XIV.1—XV.138. Receivea scrupulous Christian cordially. 

Do not be continually condemning him. Some of you have 
grasped the full meaning of Christian faith, others whose 
conscience ts too tender lay undue stress on particular prac- 
tices, on rules as to food or the observance of certain days. 
Do not you whose faith is more robust despise such scruples ; 
nor should they be censorious (vv. 1-5). 
_ Every one should make up his own mind. These things 
are indifferent in themselves. Only whatever a man does he 
must look to Christ. In life and death we are all His, whose 
death and resurrection have made him Lord of all. To 
Him as to no one else shall we be called upon to give account 
(vv. 6-12). 

We must avoid censoriousness. But equally must we 
avoid placing obstacles before a fellow-Christian. I believe 
firmly that nothing ts harmful in ttself, but it becomes so to 
the person who considers it harmful. The obligation of love 
and charity is paramount. Meats are secondary things. 
Let us have an eye to peace and mutual help. It ts not 
worth while for the sake of a little meat to undo God's 
work in a brother's soul. Far better abstain from flesh and 
wine altogether (vv. 13-21). 

Keep the robuster faith with which you are blest to 
yourself and God. To hesitate and then eat ts to incur 
guilt; for itis not prompted by strong faith (vv. 22, 23). 

This rule of forbearance applies to all classes of the com- 
munity. The strong should bear the scruples of the weak. 
We should not seek our own good, but that of others ; following 
the example of Christ as expounded to us in the Scriptures ; 
those Scriptures which were written for our encouragement 
and consolation. May God, from whom this encouragement 
comes, grant you all—weak and strong, Few and Gentile—to 
be of one mind, uniting in the praise of God (xv. 1-7). 
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For Christ has received you all alike. To both Few and 
Gentile He has a@ special mission. To the Fews to exhibit 
God’s veracity, to the Gentiles to reveal His mercy; that 
Gentile might unite with Few, as Psalmist and Prophet 
foretold, in hymns of praise to the glory of God. May God 
the giver of hope send it richly upon you (vv. 8-13). 


XIV. 1—XvV. 18. The Apostle now passes on to a further point ; 
the proper attitude to adopt towards matters in themselves indifferent, 
but concerning which some members of the community might have 
scruples, ‘The subject is one which naturally connects itself with 
what we have seen to be the leading thought which underlies these 
concluding chapters, and in fact the whole Epistle, namely, the 
peace and unity of the Church, and may have been immediately 
suggested by the words just preceding: St. Paul has been con- 
demning excessive indulgence; he now passes to the opposite 
extreme, excessive scrupulousness, which he deals with in a very 
different way. As Augustine points out, he condemns and instructs 
more openly the ‘strong’ who can bear it, while indirectly showing 
the error of the ‘weak.’ The arguments throughout are, as we shall 
see, perfectly general, and the principles applied those characteristic 
of the moral teaching of the Epistle—the freedom of Christian faith, 
the comprehensiveness of Christian charity and that duty of peace 
and unity on which St. Paul never wearies of insisting. 

Tertullian (Adv. Mare. v. 15) refers to ver. 10, and Origen (Comm. in 
Rom. x. 43, Lomm. vii. p. 453) to ver. 23. Of Marcion’s use of the rest of the 
chapter we know nothing. On chaps. xv, xvi, see Introduction, § 9. 

1. tov 8€ doPevoivta TH wiote: cf. Rom. iv. 19; 1 Cor. viii. 7, 9, 
10, 11; ix. 22. ‘Weakness in faith,’ means an inadequate grasp 
of the great principle of salvation by faith in Christ; the conse- 
quence of which will be an anxious desire to make this salvation 
more certain by the scrupulous fulfilment of formal rules. 

mpoohapBdveode, ‘receive into full Christian intercourse and 
fellowship.’ The word is used (1) of God receiving or helping 
man: Ps. xxvi (xxvii) 10 6 matnp pov eal h pyrnp pov éyxarchendy pe, 
6 8€ KUpws mpogeAdBerd pe: So in ver. 3 below and in Clem. 
Rom. xlix. 6 év dydwn mpoceddBero jpas 6 deondtns. But (2) it is 
also used of men receiving others into fellowship or companion- 
ship: 2 Macc. vili. 1 rods pepevnxdras év te “Iovdarope mpocraSdpuevor 
avrnyayov «is éEaxtoyAious. These two uses are combined in xv. 7 
‘ All whom Christ has willed to receive into the Christian community, 
whether they be Jews or Greeks, circumcised or uncircumcised, 
every Christian ought to be willing to receive as brothers.’ 

py eis Staxpices Stahoy.opav, ‘but not to pass judgements 
on their thoughts.’ Receive them as members of the Christian 
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community, but do not let them find that they have been merely 
received into a society in which their somewhat too scrupulous 
thoughts are perpetually being condemned. d:axpicess, from Siaxpive 
to ‘judge,’ ‘ decide,’ ‘distinguish,’ means the expression of judge- 
ments or opinions, as Heb. v. 14 ‘judgement of good or evil,’ 
1 Cor. xii. 10 ‘judgement or discernment of spirits.’ dadoyiopaev 
means ‘thoughts,’ often, but not necessarily, with the idea of doubt, 
hesitation (Luke xxiv. 38), disputes (Phil. ii. 14; 1 Tim. ii. 8), or 
generally of perverse self-willed speculations. The above interpre- 
tation of dcaxpices is that of most commentators (Mey.-W. Oltr. Va.) 
and is most in accordance with usage. An equally good sense 
could be gained by translating (with Lips.) ‘not so as to raise 
doubts in his mind,’ or (with Gif.) ‘not unto discussions of doubts’; 
but neither interpretation can be so well supported. . 

2. The Apostle proceeds to describe the two classes to which 
he is referring, and then (ver. 3) he gives his commands to both 
sides. 

8s piv...8& 82 dc0evdv. With the variation in construction cf. 1 Cor. 

xii. 8-10; Mark iv. 4; Luke viii. 5. The second 4 is not for 6s, but is to be 

taken with dadevay. 

miorevet, ‘ hath faith to eat all things’; his faith, i.e. his grasp and 
hold of the Christian spirit, is so strong that he recognizes how 
indifferent all such matters in themselves really are. 

Adxava éc@ie, ‘abstains from all flesh meat and eats only 
vegetables.’ Most commentators have assumed that St. Paul is 
describing the practice of some definite party in the Roman 
community and have discussed, with great divergence of opinion, 
the motive of such a practice. But St. Paul is writing quite 
generally, and is merely selecting a typical instance to balance the 
first. He takes, on the one side, the man of thoroughly strong 
faith, who has grasped the full meaning of his Christianity ; and on 
the other side, one who is, as would generally be admitted, over- 
scrupulous, and therefore is suitable as the type of any variety of 
scrupulousness in food which might occur. To both these classes 
he gives the command of forbearance, and what he says to them 
will apply to other less extreme cases (see the Discussion on p. 399). 

8. 6 éoBiwy ... 5 5é ph éoPiwy. St. Paul uses these expressions 
to express briefly the two classes with which he is dealing (see ver. 6). 
Pride and contempt would be the natural failing of the one; a spirit 
of censoriousness of the other. 

& ©eds yap adrdv mpocehdBeto. See ver. 1. God through Christ 
has admitted men into His Church without imposing on them 
minute and formal observances; they are not therefore to be 
criticized or condemned for neglecting practices which God has 
not required. 

4. od tis ef; St. Paul is still rebuking the ‘weak.’ The man 
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whom he is condemning is not a household slave, but the servant of 
God ; to God therefore he is responsible. 

TQ idtw xupiy. Dat. of reference: cf. wv. 5-8. ‘It is to his 
own master that he is responsible.’ He it is to whom he must show 
whether he has used or misused his freedom, whether he has had 
the strength to fulfil his work or whether he has failed. mimwres 
(xi. 11, 22) of moral failure; ore (2 Cor. xvi. 13; Phil. i. 27) of 
moral stability. In s Cor. x. x2 the two are contrasted, dore 6 
Boxy Exrava Breréro pr) mEéoN. 

oraljoetat Sé: cf. Matt. xii. 2g. In spite of your censoriousness 
he will be held straight, for the same Lord who called him on 
conditions of freedom to His kingdom is mighty to hold him 
upright. The Lord will give grace and strength to those whom He 
has called. 


For Swvaret (§ ABCD FG), which {is an unusual word, later MSS. 
substituted Suvarés (P, Bas. Chrys.), or Suvards ... éorny (TR with L 
and later MSS.). For 6 Kupsos (8 A BC P, Sah. Boh., &c.) 6 @eés was in- 
troduced from ver. 3 (DEFGL, &c., Vulg., Orig. -lat. Bas. Chrys., &&c.), 
perhaps because of the confusion with 16 Kupiy above. 


5. The Apostle turns to another instance of similar scrupulous- 
ness,—the superstitious observance of days. In Galatia he has 
already had to rebuke this strongly; later he condemns the Colos- 
sians for the same reason. Gal. iv. 10, 11 ‘ Ye observe days, and 
months, and seasons, and years. I am afraid of you, lest by any 
means I have bestowed labour upon you in vain.’ Col. ii. 16, 17 
‘Let no man therefore judge you in meat, or in drink, or in respect 
of a feast day or a new moon or a sabbath day: which are 
a shadow of the things to come; but the body is Christ’s.” St. Paul 
does not in the Romans condemn any one for adherence to this 
practice, but simply considers the principles which underlie the 
question, as illustrating (hence ydp) the general discussion of the 
chapter. The fundamental principle is that such things are in 
themselves indifferent, but that each person must be fully assured 
in his own conscience that he is doing right. 

Various commentators have discussed the relation of these direc- 
tions to Ecclesiastical ordinances, and have attempted to make 
a distinction between the Jewish rites which are condemned and 
Christian rites which are enjoined. (So Jerome, Contra Jovintan. 
ii. 16, quoted by Liddon ed loc.: non inter tetunia et saluriiaiem 
aequalia menie dispensat; sed contra eos loguttur, gut in Chrisium 
sredentes, adhuc tudatzabant.) No such distinction is possible. The 
Apostle is dealing with principles, not with special rites, and he 
lays down the principle that these things in themselves are indif- 
ferent; while the whole tenor of his argument is against scrupu- 
lousness in any form. So these same principles would apply 
equally to the scrupulous observance of Ecclesiastical rules, whethes 
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as in some places of Sunday, or as in others of Saints’ days or 
Fast days. Such observances if undertaken in a scrupulous 
spirit are opposed to the very essence of Christian freedom. 
When once this principle has been grasped a loyal free adhesion 
to the rules of the Church becomes possible. The Jew and 
the scrupulous Christian kept their rules of days and seasons, 
because they believed that their salvation depended on an exact 
adherence to formal ordinances. The Christian who has grasped 
the freedom of the Gospel recognizes the indifference in themselves 
of all such ordinances; but he voluntarily submits to the rulcs of 
his Church out of respect for its authority, and he recognizes the 
value of an external discipline. The Apostolical Constitutions, 
which representing an early system of Christian discipline, seem to 
recognize these principles, for they strongly condemn abstinence 
from food if influenced by any feeling of abhorrence from it, 
although not if undertaken for the purpose of discipline. 


Tisch. (ed. 8) reads here 8s pev yép with N ACP, Vulg. Boh. (which he 
quotes incorrectly on the other side), Bas. Ambrstr. Jo.-Damasc. ‘The dp is 
omitted by X* BD EFG, Syrr., Orig.-lat. Chrys. Thdrt. TR. RV. and inserted 
between brackets by WH. Lachmann. The insertion is probably right; 
the balance of external evidence being in its favour, for B here is clearly 
Western in character. 


Kpiver, ‘estimates,’ ‘approves of’: Plat. PAz/. p. 57 E is quoted. 
mwapd, ‘passing by’ and so ‘in preference to.’ 

mAnpopopeicOw, The difference between the Christian and the 
Jew or the heathen, between the man whose rule is one of faith and 
the man subject to law, is, that while for the latter there are definite 
and often minute regulations he must follow, for the former the 
only laws are great and broad principles. He has the guidance of 
the Spirit; he must do what his vois, his highest intellectual faculty, 
tells him to be right. On the word mAnpodopeicbw see on iv. 21 
. and cf. Clem. Rom. xlii mAnpodopndévtes 8a rijs avaordoews. 

6. The reason for indifference in these maiters is that both 
alike, both the man who has grasped the Christian principle and 
the man who is scrupulous, are aiming at the one essential thing, 
to render service to God, to live as men who are to give account 
to Him. 

6 dpovav: ‘esteem,’ ‘ estimate,’ ‘ observe.’ Kupi, emphatic, is Dat. 
of reference as above, ver. 4. 

6 éobiwy...6 ph éoOiwy: see ver. 3. Both alike make their 
meal an occasion of solemn thanksgiving to God, and it is that 
which consecrates the feast. Is there any reference in edxapiotet to 
@he Christian edyapioria? 


After Kupiy ppovel the TR. with later authorities (LP &c., Syrr., Bas. 
Chrys. Thdrt.) add wal é ph ppovay riy jpépay Kupiy ob ppovet, a gloss 
which seemed necessary for completing the sentence an the analogy of the 

cc 2 
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last half of the verse. The addition of this clause caused the omission of 
wai before 6 éodiav (TR. with some minuscules). That the words xal 6 ph 
g¢pov@y were not parts of the original text omitted by homoeoteleuton is 
shown by the fact that many authorities which insert them still preserve the 
superfluous «ai (Syrr., Bas. Chrys. Thdrt. and many minuscules), Various 
instances of homoeoteleuton occur, as might be expected, in these verses, but 
they are in all cases confined to a single or very slight authority. L omits «al 
6 pn ecbiov .. . evx. TE Ge: 66 omits Hyuépay to Hucpay; wedmssc. 3 omit 
éadie to évbies. 


7-12. St. Paul proceeds to develop more fully, and as a general 
rule of life, the thought suggested in ver. 6. To God we are 
responsible whether we live or die; before His judgement-seat we 
shall appear; therefore we must live as men who are to give 
account of our lives to Him and not to one another. 

7. oddels yap... dwo8vyoKne. In life and in death we are not 
isolated, or solitary, or responsible only to ourselves. It is not by 
our own act we were created, nor is our death a matter that con- 
cerns us alone. ; 

8. TO Kupie: ‘but it is to Christ, as men living in Christ’s sight 
and answerable to Him, that we must live; in Christ’s sight we 
shall die. Death does not free us from our obligations, whether we 
live or die we are the Lord’s.’ Wetstein compares Pirgé Aboth, iv. 
32 ‘Let not thine imagination assure thee that the grave is an 
asylum; for perforce thou wast framed, and perforce thou wast 
born, and perforce thou livest, and perforce thou diest, and perforce 
thou art about to give account and reckoning before the King of 
the kings of kings, the Holy One, blessed is He.’ 


It may be noticed that in these verses St. Paul describes the Christian life 
from a point of view other than that which he had adopted in chap. viii. 
There it was the higher aspects of that life as lived in union with Christ, 
here it is the life lived as in His sight and responsible to Him. 


9. The reason for this relation of all men to Christ as servants 
to their master is that by His death and resurrection Christ has 
established His Divine Lordship over all alike, both dead and 
living. Responsibility to Him therefore no one can ever escape. 

eis Tobro is explained by ta xupietorn. 

dn0ave xat €Lyoev must refer to Christ’s death and resurrection. 
€(noev cannot refer to the life of Christ on earth, (1) because of the 
order of words which St. Paul has purposely and deliberately 
varied from the order (épew cai droOvnoxepev of the previous verses ; 
(2) because the Lordship of Christ is in the theology of St. Paul 
always connected with His resurrection, not His life, which was 
a period of humiliation (Rom. viii. 34; 2 Cor. iv. 10, 11); (3) 
because of the tense; the aorist &yoev could be used of a single 
definite act which was the beginning of a new life, it could not be 
used of the continuous life on earth. 

vexpov cat {évrev. The inversion of the usual order is owing te 
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the order of words in the previous part of the sentence, ané6. xal 
no. For the xvpidrns of Christ (iva xupteton) see Phil. ii, 9, 11. 

For Xpordés the TR. with later MSS., Syrr., Iren.-lat. reads nat Xpiords. 
drédavey xai E{noer, the older and most difficult reading (N A BC, Boh., Arm. 
Aeth. Orig.-lat. Chrys, 1/2) has been explained in various ways; by dwé0. nal 
dvéorn F G, Vulg. Orig. and other Fathers; by dmé0. xai dvéor. wat avétnoev 
TR. with mésssc. (perhaps conflate); by dwé6. nai dvéor. nal ECnoev, LP. 
&c., Harkl. and some Fathers: by é{y0. wal dwé6. wai dvéor. DE. Iren. 


10. St. Paul applies the argument pointedly to the questions he 
is discussing. We are responsible to Christ; we shall appear 
before Him: there is no place for uncharitable judgements or 
censorious exclusiveness between man and man. 

od 82 ri xpivers refers to 6 py éoOlav, nai od to 6 écbiav 

wapagryodépela tH Brat. tod Geod. Cf. Acts xxvii. 24 Kalcapi 
oe bei mapaorivas. For @iya, in the sense of a judge’s official seat, 
see Matt. xxvii. 19; Jo. xix. 13, &c. God is here mentioned as 
Judge because (see ii. 16) He judges the world through Christ. 

n a Cor, v. ro the expression is rovs yap mdvras npas davepwOjvae bei 
gumpoobey rov Bigaros rod Xpicrov. It is quite impossible to follow 
Liddon in taking cod of Christ in his Divine nature; that would 
be contrary to all Pauline usage: but it is important to notice how 
easily St. Paul passes from Xpords to Gcds, The Father and the 
- Son were in his mind so united in function that They may often 
be interchanged. God, or Christ, or God through Christ, will 
judge the world. Our life is in God, or in Christ, or with Christ 
in God. The union of man with God depends upon the intimate 
union of the Father and the Son. 


@cov must be accepted as against Xpiorov on decisive authority. The 
latter reading arose from a desire to assimilate the expression to 2 Cor. v. 10. 


11. St. Paul supports his statement of the universal character of 
God’s judgement by quoting Is. xlv. 23 (freely acc. to the LXX). 
In the O. T. the words describe the expectation of the universal 
character of Messianic rule, and the Apostle sees their complete 
fulfilment at the final judgement. 

€fopodoyjcetar TO Gea, ‘shall give praise to God,’ according to 
the usual LXX meaning; cf. xv. 9, which is quoted from Ps. xvii 
(xviii). 50. 

(@ byd, Ady Kipios is substituted for war’ éuvavrod duyda, cf. Num. xiv, 28 

&e.; for naéca y\@ooa w.7.A. the LXX reads dpeira w. >. roy Gedy. 


12. The conclusion is: it is to God and not to man that each of 
us has to give account. If Geo be read (see below), it may again 
be noted how easily St. Paul passes from Kupws to Geds (see on 
ver. 10 and cf, xiv. 3 with xv. 7). 


There are several minor variations of text. od» is omitted by BD FGF 
and perhaps the Latin authorities, which read stague. For duce of the TR. 
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WH. read dwo8ece with BD F G Chrys., the Latin authorities reading reda#l 
(but Cyprian dabit). 1 @c®@ at the end of the sentence is omitted by BF G 
Cypr. Aug. In all these cases B is noticeable as appearing with a group 
which is almost entirely Western in character. 


13. The Apostle now passes to another aspect of the question. 
He has laid down very clearly the rule that all such points are in 
themselves indifferent; he has rebuked censoriousness and shown 
that a man is responsible to God alone. Now he turns completely 
round and treats the question from the other side. All this is 
true, but higher than all is the rule of Christian charity, and this 
demands, above all, consideration for the feelings and consciences 
of others. 

Myxétt ody... Kplvwpey marks the transition to the second ques- 
tion by summing up the first. 

xptvate: for the play on words cf. xii. 3, 14, xiii. 1. ‘Do not 
therefore judge one another, but judge this for yourself, i.e. deter- 
mine this as your course of conduct’: cf. 2 Cor. ii. 1. 

TS pr) TUdvae... TO AdeEAGG... oxdySadov. riOevae is suggested 
by the literal meaning of cxdvSadov, a snare or stumbling-block 
which is laid in the path. St. Paul has probably derived the word 
oxdvSadov and the whole thought of the passage from our Lord’s 
words reported in Matt. xviii. 6f. See also his treatment of the 
same question in 1 Cor. viii. g f. 

mpdcKoppa .. . should perhaps be omitted with B, Arm. Pesh. As 

Weiss points out, the fact that 7 is omitted in all authorities which omit mp. 

proves that the words cannot have been left out accidentally. sapdcxoppa 

would come in from 1 Cor. viii. 9 and ver. 20 below. 

14. In order to emphasize the real motive which should influe 
ence Christians, namely, respect for the feelings of others, the 
indifference of all such things in themselves is emphatically stated. 

év Kupiw "Incod. The natural meaning of these words is the 
same as that of év Xp. (ix. 1); to St. Paul the indifference of all 
meats in themselves is a natural deduction from his faith and life 
in Christ. It may be doubted whether he is here referring expressly 
to the words of Christ (Mark vii. 15; Matt. xv. 11); when doing 
so his formula is wapéAaBov amd rod Kupiov. 

cody. The technical term to express those customs and habits, 
which, although ‘common’ to the world, were forbidden to the 
pious Jew. Jos. Ant XIII. i. 1 rédv xowdv Biov mponpnpévous: 
1 Macc, i. 47, 62; Acts x. 14 Ore ovdémore fpayor way Kowédy cal 
axd@aprov, 

Sv éaurod, ‘in itself,’ ‘in its own nature.’ 

That 8’ éavrod is the right reading is shown by (1) the authority of X BC 
also of 1 (Cod. Patiriensis, see Introduction, § 7) supported by many later 

MSS., the Vulgate, and the two earliest commentators Orig.-lat. Jn Domine 


ergo Tesu nihil commune per semetipsusm, hoc est natura sui dicttur, and 
Chrys. rp pvoe pnoiv ovdey dxddaproy and (2) by the contrast with 7r@ 
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Aoy:Conerp. 34° abrod, ‘through Christ’ (so Theodrt. and later comm.) is 

a correction. 

al ph To AoyLopdévw x.t.A. Only if a man supposes that the 
breach of a ceremonial law is wrong, and is compelled by public 
opinion or the custom of the Church to do violence to his belief, he 
is led to commit sin; for example, if at the common Eucharistic 
meal a man were compelled to eat food against his conscience it 
would clearly be wrong. 

15. ei ydp. The ydp (which has conclusive manuscript authority) 
implies a suppressed link in the argument. ‘You must have 
respect therefore for his scruples, although you may not share 
them, for if,’ &c. 

Auvettar. His conscience is injured and wounded, for he wilfully 
and knowingly does what he thinks is wrong, and go he is in danger 
of perishing (dzodAve). 

imwép 08 Xptotds dwefave. Cf. 2 Cor. viii. 10, rr. Christ died 
to save this man from his sins, and will you for his sake not give 
up some favourite food? 

16. pi BracdnpeicOw x.7.h. Let not that good of yours, i.e. your 
consciousness of Christian freedom (cf. 1 Cor. x. 29 7 eAcvéepia pev), 
become a cause of reproach. St. Paul is addressing the strong, as 

elsewhere in this paragraph, and the context seems clearly to point, 
at least primarily, to opinions within the community, not to the 
reputation of the community with the outside world. The above 
interpretation, therefore (which is that of Gifford and Vaughan), 
is better than that which would refer the passage to the reputation 
of the Christian community amongst those not belonging to it 
(Mey-W. Lips. Liddon). 

17. Do not lay such stress on this freedom of yours as to cause 
a breach in the harmony of the Church; for eating and drinking are 
not the principle of that kingdom which you hope to inherit. 

4 Baothela tod Geod. An echo of our Lord’s teaching. The 
phrase is used normally in St. Paul of that Messianic kingdom 
which is to be the reward and goal of the Christian life; so 
especially 1 Cor. vi. 9, 10, where it is laid down that certain classes 
shall have no part in it. Hence it comes to mean the principles or 
ideas on which that kingdom is founded, and which are already 
exhibited in this world (cf. 1 Cor. iv. 30). The term is, of course, 
derived through the words of Christ from the current Jewish con- 
ceptions of an actual earthly kingdom; how far exactly such 
conceptions have been spiritualized in St. Paul it may be difficult 
to say. 

Bpdorg nal wéoig. If, as is probable, the weak brethren are 
conceived of as having Judaizing tendencies, there is a special point 
in this expression. ‘If you lay so much stress on eating and drinking 
as to make a point of indulging in what you will at all costs, you are 
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in danger of falling into the Judaizing course of interpreting the 

Messianic prophecies literally, and imagining the Messianic kingdom 
to be one of material plenty ’ (Iren. V. xxxiii. 3). 

These words are often quoted as condemning any form of 
scrupulousness concerning eating and drinking; but that is not 
St. Paul’s idea. He means that ‘eating and drinking’ are in 
themselves so unimportant that every scruple should be respected, 
and every form of food willingly given up. They are absolutely 
insignificant in comparison with ‘righteousness’ and ‘peace’ and 
‘joy.’ 

Sixatoodvn «.t.A. This passage describes man’s life in the 
kingdom, and these words denote not the relation of the Christian 
to God, but his life in relation to others. 8cxatoowrn therefore is not 
used in its technical sense of the relation between God and man, 
but means righteousness or just dealing; epjvy is the state of peace 
with one another which should characterize Christians; yapd is the 
joy which comes from the indwelling of the Holy Ghost in the 
community; cf. Acts ii, 46 peredduBavoy rpodas év ayaddidoes Kad 
adeddrnre kapdias. 

18. The same statement is generalized. The man who, on the 
principle implied by these virtues (ev rovr@, not €v rovras), is Christ’s 
servant, i.e. who serves Christ by being righteous and conciliatory 
and charitable towards others, not by harshly emphasizing his 
Christian freedom, is not only well-pleasing to God, but will gain 
the approval of men. 

Sdxipos tots dvOpwmos. The contrast to Bracgnpeicbo of ver. 16, 
Consideration for others is a mark of the Christian character which 
will recommend a man to his fellow-men. 8dxi~ov, able to stand 
the test of inspection and criticism (cf. 2 Tim. ii. #5). 

19. oixodopijs: cf. 1 Cor. xiv. 26 wdvra pis vixodouny ywecbe, 
1 Thess. v. 11 olxodopeire els row eva. 

Sideopev (NW ABF GLP 5) is really more expressive than the somewhat 
obvious correction didnwpey (C DE, Latt.). DEF G whoadd pvAd{ape 
after GAAHAovs. 

20. xatddue . . . Epyow keeps up tne metaphor suggested by 
olkodopnjs. ‘Build up, do not destroy, that Christian community 
which God has founded in Christ.’ Cf. 1 Cor. iii. g Ocod yap éopev 
ouvepyol, Geo yedpyiov, Geod olxo8oun eore. The words eipnyy and 
eixodouy both point to the community rather than the individual 
Christian. 

wévta, pév xaBapd: cf. x Cor. x. 23 mdvra é£eorw, GA’ od wdvre 
Gupgheper. mavra Ekeativ, add’ ov wavra oikodopel. 

éANG Kaxév: the subject to this must be supplied from wdvra. It 
is a nice question to decide to whom these words refer. (1) Are 
they addressed to the strong, those who by eating are likely to give 
offence to others (so Va. Oltr., and the majority of commentaries) ? 
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or (2) are they addressed to the weak, those who by eating what they 
think it wrong to eat injure their own consciences (so Gif. Mey.-W. 
and others) ? In the former case 8a mpooxduparos (on the &d cf. ii, 
37, iv. 11) means ‘so as to cause offence,’ in the latter ‘so as to 
take offence’ (Tyndale, ‘who eateth with hurt of his conscience’), 
| Perhaps the transition to ver. 21 is slightly better if we take (1). 

21. A thing in itself indifferent may be wrong if it injures the 
consciences of others; on the other hand, to give up what will injure 
others is a noble act. 

xahéy: cf. 1 Cor. vii. 1 and for the thought 1 Cor. viii. 13 drdmep, 
a Bpapa cxavdanrifes roy adeAdy pov, ob wy pdyw Kpéa els Tov aidva, iva 
pr tov adeApdy pow oravdadicw, We know the situation ‘implied 
in the Corinthian Epistle, and that it did not arise from the existence 

of a party who habitually abstained from flesh: St. Paul was 
_ merely taking the strongest instance he could think of. It is 
equally incorrect therefore to argue from this verse that there was 
a sect of vegetarians and total abstainers in Rome. St. Paul 
merely takes extreme forms of self-deprivation, which he uses as 
instances. ‘I would live like an Essene rather than do anything to 
offend my brother.’ 


The TR. adds after rpooxénra: the gloss # cxavSarllera: 4 dobeve? with B 

_ Western and Syrian authorities (N° BDEFGLP, &c., Vulg. Sah. Bas. 

Chrys.). They are omitted by NA C32, Pesh. Boh., Orig. and Orig.-lat. This 
is a very clear instance of a Western reading in B; cf. xi. 6. 


22. od wior fv gxas. Your faith is sufficient to see that all 
these things are a matter of indifference. Be content with that 
knowledge, it is a matter for your own conscience and God. Do 
not boast of it, or wound those not so strong as yourself. 


The preponderance of authorities (§ A BC, Vulg. codd. Boh., Orig.-lat.) 
compels us to read fv éxes. The omission of fv (DEF GLP3, Vulg. 
coda, Sytr. Boh., Chrys, &c.) is a Western correction and an improvement. 


paxdpios «.t.A. Blessed (see on iv. 6, 7) because of his strong 
faith is the man who can courageously do what his reason tells him 
that he may do without any doubt or misgiving _xpivwv, to ‘judge 
censoriously so as to condemn,’ cf. ii. 1, 3, 27). Soxiudgee (i. 28, 
ii. 18) to ‘ approve of after testing and examining.’ 

23. 6 8€ Siaxpwdpevos: see on iv. 20. If a man doubts or 
hesitates and then eats, he is, by the very fact that he doubts, 
condemned for his weakness of faith. If his faith were strong he 
would have no doubt or hesitation. 

way Sé 6 odx ék tictews, dpaptia eotivy. wicris is subjective, the 
strong conviction of what is right and of the principles of salvation. 
‘Weakly to comply with other persons’ customs without being 
convinced of their indifference is itself sin.’ This maxim (1) is not 
concerned with the usual conduct of unbelievers, (2) must not be 
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extended to cases different in character from those St. Paul is 
considering. It is not a general maxim concerning faith. 


This verse has had a very important part to play in controversy. How 
important may be seen from the use made of itin Augustine Contra lulianum 
iv, one passage of which (§ 32) may be quoted: Lx gso colligitur, etiam 
ipsa bona opera quae faciunt infideles, non ipsorum esse, sed illius qui bene 
stitur malis, Lpsorum autem esse peccata quibus et bona male factunt ; 
guia ea non fideli, sed infideli, hoc est stulta-et noxia factunt voluntate: 
gualis voluntas, nullo Christiano dubitante, arbor est mala, quae facere non 
potest nist fructus malos, id est, sola peccata. Omne enim, vets nolis, quod 
non est ex fide, peccatum est. Since this time it has been used to support the 
two propositions that works done before justification are sin and consequently 
that the heathen are unable to do good works. Into the merits of these 
controversies it will be apart from our purpose to enter. It is sufficient to 
notice that this verse is in such a context completely misquoted. As Chry- 
sostom says, ‘ When a person does not feel sure, nor believe that a thing is 
clean, how can he do else than sin? Now all these things have been 
spoken by Paul of the object in hand, not of everything.’ The words do 
not apply to those who are not Christians, nor to the works of those who 
are Christians done before they became such, but to the conduct of believing 
Christians; and faith is used somewhat in the way we should speak of 
a ‘good conscience’; ‘everything which is not done with a clear conscience 
is sin.” So Aquinas, Suma i. 2, qu. xix, art. v. omme quod mon est ex fide 
peccatum est, id est, omne quod ést contra conscientiam. 

On the doxology (xvi. 25-27), which in some MSS. finds a place here, see 
the Introduction, § 8. 


XV. 1. The beginning of chap. xv is connected immediately 
with what precedes, and there is no break in the argument until 
ver. 13 is reached; but towards the close, especially in wv. 7-13, 
the language of the Apostle is more general. He passes from the 
special points at issue to the broad underlying principle of Christian 
unity, and especially to the relation of the two great sections of the 
Church—the Jewish and the Gentile Christians. 

dpefdowev 5€. Such weakness is, it is true, a sign of absence of 
faith, but we who are strong in faith ought to bear with scruples 
weak though they may be. of 8uvarot not, as in x Cor. i, 26, the 
rich or the powerful, but as in 2 Cor. xii. 10, xiii. 9, of the morally 
strong. 

Baotéfew: cf. Gal. vi. 2 GdAndor rd Bapn Baordlere. In classical 
Greek the ordinary word would be ¢épev, but Baordfew seems to 
have gradually come into use in the figurative sense. It is used of 
bearing the cross both literally (John xix. 17), and figuratively 
(Luke xiv. 27). We find it in later versions of the O. T. In Aq, 
Symm. and Theod. in Is, xl. 11, Ixvi. 12; in the two latter in 
Is. Ixili. g; in Matt. viii. 17 quoting Is. liii. 3: in none of these 
passages is the word used in the LXX. It became a favourite word 
" Taye literature, Ign. Ad Polye. 1, Epist. ad Diog. § 10 (quoted 

y Lft.). | : ge 

pi) éautois dpéonew: cf. 1 Cor. x. 33 xabas kayo mavra wacw 

dpécxw, jt) (nrdv rd euavrod cupdpépov, where St. Paul is describing his 
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own conduct in very similar circumstances, He strikes at the root 
of Christian disunion, which is selfishness. 

2. eis Td dyabdv mpds oikodopyy: cf. xiv. 16 tydy rd dyabdy, 19 Ta 
Hs oikodopuns ths eis GAAnAovs. The end or purpose of pleasing them 
must be the promotion of what is absolutely to their good, further 
defined by ofxoSoun, their edification. These words limit and 
explain what St. Paul means by ‘pleasing men.’ In Gal. i. 10 
(cf. Eph. vi. 6; 1 Thess. ii. 4) he had condemned it. In 1 Cor. ix. 
20-23 he had made it a leading principle of his conduct. The rule 
is that we are to please men for their own good and not our own. 


The ydp after Exacros of the TR. should be omitted. For judy some 
authorities (F GP 3, Vulg., many Fathers) read tuay. 


. & kat ydp 6 Xpiotds a.t.A. The precept just laid down is 
enforced by the example of Christ (cf. xiv. 15). As Christ bore 
our reproaches, so must we bear those of others. 

Kalas yéypamtrat. St. Paul, instead of continuing the sentence, 
changes the construction and inserts a verse of the O. T. [Ps. 
Ixviii (Ixix). 10, quoted exactly according to the LXX], which he 
puts into the mouth of Christ. For the construction cf. ix. 7. 

The Psalm quoted describes the sufferings at the hands of the 
ungodly of the typically righteous man, and passages taken from it 
are often in the N. T. referred to our Lord, to whom they would 
apply as being emphatically ‘the just one.’ Ver. 4 is quoted 
John xv. 25, ver. gain John ii. 17, ver. gb in Rom. xv. 3, ver. 12 
in Matt. xxvii. 27-30, ver. 21 in Matt. xxvii. 34, and John xix. 29, 
ver. * f. in Rom. Xi. g, ver. 25a in Acts i. 20. (See Liddon, 
ad loc. 

ot dveSicpol x.7r.A. In the original the righteous man is repre- 
sented as addressing God and saying that the reproaches against 
God he has to bear. St. Paul transfers the words to Christ, who is 
represented as addressing a man. Christ declares that in suffering 
it was the reproaches or sufferings of others that He bore. 

4. The quotation is justified by the enduring value of the O. T. 

mpoeypdoyn, ‘were written before,’ in contrast with jpercpar: 
cf. Eph. iii. 3; Jude 4, but with a reminiscence of the technical 
meaning of ypadpew for what is written as Scripture. 

Si8ackxadiav, ‘instruction’: cf. a Tim, iii. 16 maoa ypapi) Ocd- 
mvevotos kal apedipos mpos SidackaXiay, 

thy édnida; the specifically Christian feeling of hope. It is the 
supreme confidence which arises from trust in Christ that in no cir- 
cumstances will the Christian be ashamed of that wherein he trusteth 
(Phil. i. 20); a confidence which tribulation only strengthens, for 
it makes more certain his power o1 endurance and his experience 
of consolation. On the relation of patience to hope cf. v. 3 and 
1 Thess, i. 3. 
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This passage, and that quoted above from 2 Tim. iii. 16, lay 
down very clearly the belief in the abiding value of the O.T. 
which underlies St. Paul’s use of it. But while emphasizing its 


value they also limit it. The Scriptures are to be read for our © 


moral instruction, ‘for reproof, for correction, for instruction which 
is in righteousness’; for the perfection of the Christian character, 
‘that the man of God may be complete, furnished unto every good 
work”; and because they establish the Christian hope which is in 
Christ. Two points then St. Paul teaches, the permanent value of 
the great moral and spiritual truths of the O.T., and the witness 
of the O.T. to Christ. His words cannot be quoted to prove more 
than this. 

There are in this verse a few idiosyncrasies of B which may be noted but 
need not be accepted; éypdpyn (with Vulg. Orig.-lat.) for mpoeypagn; 
navra before els tiv Hu. (with P); ris mapaxAnoews repeated after dxaper 
(with Clem.-Al.). The TR. with N¢ ALP 4, &c. substitutes mpoeypdpn for 
éypdpn in the second place, and with C** DEF GP, &c., Vulg. Boh. Harcl. 
omits the second d:4. 


&. After the digression of ver. 4 the Apostle returns to the sub- 
ject of vv. 1-3, and sums up his teaching by a prayer for the unity 
of the community. 

& 52 Oeds tijs dropovis nal rijs wWapakdyceng: cf. é Geds ris elphyns 
(ver. 33; Phil. iv. 9; x Thess. v. 23; Heb. xiii. 20), ris dAwidos 
(ver. 13), dons maparAnoews (2 Cor. i. 3), sdons xdperos (2 Pet. 
Vv. 10). 

a) Ns dpoverv: cf. Phil. ii. a—g wAnpdcaré pou rh» yapdy, wa vd 
aito dpovare ... rovro dpoveire éy vyuiv & xa ev Xp. ‘I. 

kata Xpiotév "Incoiv: cf. 2 Cor. xi. £7 & Aadd, od kard Kupiop 
AadA@: Col. ii, 8 od xara Xp.: Eph. iv. 24 rdv xasvdv dvOp@mey rop 
kata Oedy xrioOevra (Rom. viii. 27, which is generally quoted, is not 
in point), These examples seem to show that the expression must 
mean ‘in accordance with the character or example of Christ.’ 


3qn for Soin, a later form, cf. a Thess. iii. 16; 2 Tim. 1. 16, 18; ii. 35; 
Eph, i. 17 (but with variant dwp in the last two cases). Xp. Ino. (BDEGL, 
&ce., Boh. Chrys.), not "Ino. Xp. NAC FP 3 Vulg., Orig.-lat. Theodrt. 


6. Unity and harmony of worship will be the result of unity 
of life. 

é.00upa8dv, ‘with unity of mind.’ A common word in the Acts 
(i. 14, &c.). 

tav Ocdv kal watépa Tod Kupiou Fpdv "Inco Xptotod. This expres- 
sion occurs also in 2 Cor. i. 3; xi. 31; Eph. i. 3; 1 Pet.i.3. In 
Col. i. 3, which is also quoted, the correct reading is r@ Ged marpi 
rou Kupiov jyav "I. X. Two translations are possible: (1) ‘God even 
the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ’ (Mey.-W. Gif. Lid., Lips.). 
In favour of this it is pointed out that while marjp expects some 
correlative word, @eds is naturally absolute; and that 6 @«ds xal 


éd 
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warnp occurs absolutely (as in 1 Cor. xv. 24 drav wapadidoi ri» Bac 
Aciay rG Ge@ kai rarpi), an argument the point of which does not 
seem clear, and which suggests that the first argument has not 
much weight. (2) It is better and simpler to take the words in 
their natural meaning, ‘The God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ’; (Va. Oltr. Go. and others), with which cf. Eph. i. 17 6 Ocds 
rod Kupiov nuav "I, X.: Matt. xxvii. 46; Jn. xx. 17; Heb. i. g. 

7. The principles laid down in this section of the Epistle are 
now generalized. All whom Christ has received should, without 
any distinction, be accepted into His Church. This is intended 
to apply especially to the main division existing at that time in the 
community, that between Jewish and Gentile Christians, 

5:6 mpoohapBdveoOe dAAHAOus k.t.A.: the command is no longer 
to the strong to admit the weak, but to all sections of the coms 
_ munity alike to receive and admit those who differ from them; so 
St. Paul probably said tpuas, not juas. The latter he uses in ver. 1, 
where he is identifying himself with the ‘strong,’ the former he uses 
here, where he is addressing the whole community, On &é cf. Eph, 
li, 11; x Thess. v. 11: On mpocAapBaveode see xiv. 1, 3. 

buds is read by NACEFGL, Vulg. Poh. Syrr., Orig.-lat. Chrys.; §mds 


by BD P32. B is again Western, and its authority on the distinction between 
Huds and tds is less trustworthy than on most other points (see WH. ii. 


pp: 218, 310). 


eis Sééav Ocod with mpooeAdBero: ‘in order to promote the 
glory of God.’ As the following verses show, Christ has sume 
moned both Jews and Greeks into His kingdom in order to 
promote the glory of God, to exhibit in the one case His faithful- 
ness, in the other His mercy. So in Phil. ii, rz the object of 
Christ’s glory is to promote the glory of God the Father. 

8. St. Paul has a double object. He writes to remind the Gen- 
tiles that it is through the Jews that they are called, the Jews that 
the aim and purpose of their existence is the calling of the Gentiles. 
The Gentiles must remember that Christ became a Jew to save 
them; the Jew that Christ came among them in order that all the 
families of the earth might be blessed: both must realize that the 
aim of the whole is to proclaim God’s glory. 

This passage is connected by undoubted links (86 ver. 7; Aéye 
yap ver. 8) with what precedes, and forms the conclusion of the 
argument after the manner of the concluding verses of ch. viii. and 
ch. xi. This connexion makes it probable that ‘the relations of 
Jew and Gentile were directly or indirectly involved in the rela- 
tions of the weak and the strong.’ (Hort, Rom. and Eph. p. 29.) 

Sidkovoy ... mepttowis: not ‘a minister of the circumcised,’ still 
less a ‘minister of the true circumcision of the spirit,’ which would 
be introducing an idea quite alien to the context, but ‘a minister 
of circumcision’ (so Gifford, who has an excellent note), ie. te 
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carry out the promises implied in that covenant the seal of which 
was circumcision; so 2 Cor. iii. 6 8:axdvovs xawns Siabnens. In the 
Ep. to the Galatians (iv. 4, 5) St. Paul had said that Christ was 
‘born of a woman, born under the law, that He might redeem them 
which were under the law, that we might receive the adoption of 
sons. On the Promise and Circumcision see Gen. xii. 1-3, Xvil. 
1-14. 

The privileges of the Jews which St. Paul dwells on are as fol- 
lows: (1) Christ has Himself fulfilled the condition of being circum- 
cised: the circumcised therefore must not be condemned. (2) The 
primary object of this was to fulfil the promises made to the Jews 
(cf. Rom. ii. 9, 10). (3) It was only as a secondary result of this 
Messiahship that the Gentiles glorified God. (4) While the bless- 
ing came to the Jews tmép dAndeias to preserve God’s consistency, it 
came to the Gentiles iép éAéouvs for God's loving-kindness. 

yeyevjcGa, which should be read with NAELPS (yeyervjcde) ; it was 


altered into the more usual aorist yevéoda: (BC DF G), perhaps because it 
was supposed to be co-ordinated with dofdcas. 


tas émayyeNlas tay watépwys cf. ix. 4, 5. 

9. ra Se COvy ... S0fdear. Two constructions are possible for 
these words: (1) they may be taken as directly subordinate to Aéyo 
yap (Weiss, Oltr. Go.). The only object in this construction would 
be to contrast imép éAdous with tmép dAndeias. But the real antithesis 
of the passage is between BeBatdaas ras émayyedias and ta €6vm dofd- 
oa: and hence (2) ra d¢... vn... d0fdoas should be taken as 
subordinate to eis ré and co-ordinate with BeSadoa (Gif. Mey. 
Lid., Va.) With this construction the point of the passage 
becomes much greater, the call of the Gentiles is shown to be (as 
it certainly was), equally with the fulfilment of the promise to the 
Jews, dependent on the covenant made with Abraham (iv. 11, 12, 
16, 17). 

Kaas yéypamrat. The Apostle proceeds, as so often in the 
Epistle, to support his thesis by a series of passages quoted from 
the Ou. 

3: ToUTo «.7.A.: taken almost exactly from the LXX of Ps. xvii 
(xviii). 50. In the original David, as the author of the Psalm, is 
celebrating a victory over the surrounding nations: in the Messianic 
application Christ is represented as declaring that among the 
Gentiles, i.e. in the midst of, and therefore together with them, He 
will praise God. ¢£oueroynoopat, ‘I will praise thee’: cf. xiv. 11. 

10. EdppdévOnre x.t.X.: from the LXX of Deut. xxxii. 43. The 
Hebrew, translated literally, appears to mean, ‘ Rejoice, O ye nations, 
His people.’ Moses is represented as calling on the nations to 
rejoice over the salvation of Israel. St. Paul takes the words as 
interpreted by the LXX to imply that the Gentiles and chosen 
people shall unite in the praise of God. 
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ML. Aivetre «.t.A.: Ps. cxvi (cxvii). 1. LXX. An appeal to all 
nations to praise the Lord. 


There are slight variations in the Greek text and inthe LXX. For mdvra 
7a vn Tov Kipiov CF GL have 7dr K. =. 7. @, agreeing with the order of 
the LXX. énawecdrwoay is read by NABCDE Chrys, (00 LXX AN 
alvecdrwoav) énawécare by late MSS. with later LXX MSS. 


12. “Eorat 4 pila «.7.X.: from Is. xi. 10, a description of the 
Messianic kingdom, which is to take the place of that Jewish king- 
dom which is soon to be destroyed. ‘The quotation foliows the 
LXX, which is only a paraphrase of the Hebrew; the latter runs 
(RV.) ‘And it shall come to pass in that day, that the root of Jesse, 
which standeth for an ensign of the peoples, unto him shall the 
' Gentiles seek.’ 

13. The Apostle concludes by invoking on his hearers a bless- 
ing—that their faith may give them a life full of joy and peace, that 
in the power of the Holy Spirit they may abound in hope. 

& ©cds Tijs éAmidos: cf. ver. 5. The special attribute, as in fact 
the whole of the benediction, is suggested by the concluding words 
of the previous quotation. 

Taos Xapas kat eipyvys. The joy and peace with God which is 
the result of true faith in the Christian’s heart. On elpjvy see i. 7. 


For nAnp@oa: (most MSS.) BF G have the curious variant tAnpopophoa. 
B reads év ndop xdpq «ai elpyvp and omits els rd mepiccevew: the pecu- 
liarities of this MS. in the last few verses are noticeable. DEF G omit 
éy TO morevey, 

The general question of the genuineness of these last two chapters is 
discussed in the Introduction (§ 9). It will be convenient to mention in 
the course of the Commentary some few of the detailed objections that have 
been made to special passages. In xv. 1-13 the only serious objection is 
that which was first raised by Baur and has been repeated by others since. 
The statements in this section are supposed to be of too conciliatory a 
character; especially is this said to be the case with ver. 8. ‘ How can we 
imagine,’ writes Baur, ‘that the Apostle, in an Epistle of such a nature and 
after all that had passed on the subject, would make such a concession to the 
Jewish Christians as to call Jesus Christ a minister of circumcision to confiim 
the promises of God made to the Fathers?’ To this it may be answered 
that that is exactly the point of view of the Epistle. It is brought out most 
clearly in xi. 17-25; it is implied in the position of priority always given to 
the Jew (i. 16; ii. 9, 10); it is emphasized in the stress continually laid on 
the relations of the new Gospel to the Old Testament (ch. iv, &c.), and 
the importance of the promises which were fulfilled (i. 2; ix. 4). Baur’s 
difficulty arose from an erroneous conception of the teaching and position of 
St. Paul. For other arguments see Mangold, Der Romerbrief, pp. 81-100. 


What sect or party ts referred to in Rom. XIV? 


There has been great diversity of opinion as to the persons 
referred to in this section of the Epistle to the Romans, but all 
commentators seem to agree in assuming that the Apostle is 
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dealing with certain special circumstances which have arisen in the 
Church of Rome, and that the weak and the strong represent two 
parties in that Church. 

1. The oldest explanation appears to be that which sees in these 
disputes a repetition of those which prevailed in the Corinthian 
Church, as to the same or some similar form of Judaizing practices 
(Orig. Chrys. Aug. Neander, &c.). In favour of this may be 
quoted the earlier portion of the fifteenth chapter, where there is 
clearly a reference to the distinction between Jewish and Gentile 
Christians. But against this opinion it is pointed out that such 
Jewish objections to ‘things offered to idols,’ or to meats killed in 
any incorrect manner, or to swine’s flesh, have nothing to do with 
the typical instances quoted, the abstinence altogether from flesh 
meat and from wine (wv. 2, 21). 

2. A second suggestion (Eichhorn) is that which sees in these 
Roman ascetics the influence of the Pythagorean and other heathen 
sects which practised and taught abstinence from meat and wine 
and other forms of self-discipline. But these again will not satisfy 
all the circumstances. These Roman Christians were, it is said, in 
the habit of observing scrupulously certain days: and this custom 
did not, as far as we know, prevail among any heathen sect. 

3. Baur sees here Ebionite Christians of the character repre- 
sented by the Clementine literature, and in accordance with his 
general theory he regards them as representing the majority of 
the Roman Church. That this last addition to the theory is tenable 
seems impossible. So far as there is any definiteness in St. Paul’s 
language he clearly represents the ‘strong’ as directing the policy 
of the community. They are told to receive ‘him that is weak in 
faith’; they seem to have the power to admit him or reject him. 
All that he on his side can do is to indulge in excessive criticism. 
Nor is the first part of the theory really more satisfactory. Of 
the later Ebionites we have very considerable knowledge derived 
from the Clementine literature and from Epiphanius (//aer. xxx), 
but it is an anachronism to discover these developments in a period 
nearly two centuries earlier, Nor again is it conceivable that 
St. Paul would have treated a developed Judaism in the lenient 
manner in which he writes in this chapter. 

4. Less objection perhaps applies to the modification of this 
theory, which sees in these sectaries some of the Essene influence 
which probably prevailed everywhere throughout the Jewish world 
(Ritschl, Mey.-W. Lid. Lft. Gif. Oltr.). This view fulfils the 
three conditions of the case. ‘The Essenes were Jewish, they were 
ascetic, and they observed certain days. If the theory is put in the. 
form not that Essenism existed as a sect in Rome, which is highly 
improbable, but that there was Essene influence in the Jewish com- 
munity there, it is posgible, Yet if any one compares St. Paul’s 
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language in other Epistles with that which he uses here, he will 
find it difficult to believe that the Apostle would recommend 
compliance with customs which arose, not from weak-minded 
scrupulousness, but from a completely inadequate theory of religion 
and life. Hort (Rom. and Eph., p. 27 f.) writes: ‘The true origin 
of these abstinences must remain somewhat uncertain: but much 
the most probable suggestion is that they come from an Essene 
element in the Roman Church, such as afterwards affected the 
Colossian Church.’ But later he modified his opinion (/Judaisti 
Christianity, p. 128) ‘There is no tangible evidence for Essenism 
out of Palestine.’ 

All these theories have this in common, that they suppose St. Paul 
to be dealing with a definite sect or body in the Roman Church. 
But as our examination of the Epistle has proceeded, it has become 
more and more clear that there is little or no special reference in 
the arguments. Both in the controversial portion and in the 
admonitory portion, we find constant reminiscences of earlier 
situations, but always with the sting of controversy gone. St. Paul 
writes throughout with the remembrance of his own former expe- 
rience, and not with a view to special difficulties in the Roman 
community. He writes on all these vexed questions, not because 
they have arisen there, but because they may arise. The Church 
of Rome consists, as he knows, of both Jewish and heathen 
Christians. These discordant elements may, he fears, unless wise 
counsels prevail produce the same dissensions as have occurred 
in Galatia or Corinth, 

Hort (Judaistic Christianity, p. 126) recognizes this feature in 
the doctrinal portion of the Epistle: ‘It is a remarkable fact,’ he 
writes, ‘respecting this Epistle to the Romans... that while it 
discusses the question of the Law with great emphasis and iulness, 
it does so without the slightest sign that there is a reierence to 
a controversy then actually existing in the Roman Church.” Un.er- 
tunately he has not applied the same theory to this practical 
portion of the Epistle: if he had done so it would have presen.ed 
just the solution required by all that he notices. ‘There is no 
reference,’ he writes, ‘to a burning controversy.’ ‘The matter is 
dealt with simply as one of individual conscience.’ He contrasts 
the tone with that of the Epistle to the Colossians. All these 
features find their best explanation in a theory which supposes 
that St. Paul’s object in this portion of the Epistle, is the same 
as that which has been suggested in the doctrinal portion. 

If this theory be correct, then our interpretation of the passage 
is somewhat different from that which has usually been accepted, 
and is, we venture to think, more natural. When St. Paul says in 
ver. 2 ‘the weak man eateth vegetables,’ he does not mean that 
there is a special sect of vegetarians in Rome; but he takes 
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a typical instance of excessive scrupulousness. When again he 
says ‘one man considers one day better than another,’ he does not 
mean that this sect of vegetarians were also strict sabbatarians, but 
that the same scrupulousness may prevail in other matters. When 
he speaks of 6 qdpovav ray hucpav, 6 py écbiov he is not thinking 
of any special body of people but rather of special types. When 
again in ver. a1 he says: ‘It is good not to eat flesh, or drink 
wine, or do anything in which my brother is offended,’ he does 
not mean that these vegetarians and sabbatarians are also total 
abstainers; he merely means ‘even the most extreme act of self- 
denial is better than i injuring the conscience of a brother.’ He had 
spoken very similarly in writing to the Corinthians: ‘ Wherefore, if 
meat maketh my brother to stumble, I will eat no flesh for ever- 
more, that I make not my brother to stumble’ (2 Cor. viii. 13). It 
is not considered necessary to argue from these words that absti- 
nence from flesh was one of the characteristics of the Corinthian 
sectaries ; nor is it necessary to argue in a similar manner here. 

St. Paul is arguing then, as always in the Epistle, from past 
experience. Again and again difficulties had arisen owing to 
different forms of scrupulousness. There had been the difficulties 
which had produced the Apostolic decree ; there were the difficulties 
in Galatia, ‘Ye observe days, and months, and seasons, and years’ ; 
there were the difficulties at Corinth. Probably he had already in 
his experience come across instances of the various ascetic tenden- 
cies which are referred to in the Colossian and Pastoral Epistles. 
We have evidence both in Jewish and in heathen writers of the 
wide extent to which such practices prevailed. In an age when 
there is much religious feeling there will always be such ideas. 
The ferment which the spread of Christianity aroused would create 
them. Hence just as the difficulties which he had experienced 
with regard to Judaism and the law made St. Paul work out and 
systematize his theory of the relation of Christianity to personal 
righteousness, so here he is working out the proper attitude of the 
Christian towards over-scrupulousness and over-conscientiousness. 
He is not dealing with the question controversially, but examining 
it from all sides. 

And he lays down certain great principles, There is, first of all, 
the fundamental fact, that all these scruples are in matters quite 
indifferent in themselves. Man is justified by ‘faith’; that is 
sufficient. But then all have not strong, clear-sighted faith: they 
do not really think such actions indifferent, and if they act 
against their conscience their conscience is injured. Each man 
must act as he would do with the full consciousness that he is to 
appear before God’s judgement-seat. But there is another side 
to the question. By indifference to external observances we may 
injure another man’s conscience. To ourselves it is perfectly 
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indifferent whether we conform to such an observance or not. Then 
we must conform for the sake of our weak brother. We are the 
strong. We are conscious of our strength. Therefore we must 
yield to others: not perhaps always, not in all circumstances, but 
certainly in many cases. Above all, the salvation of the individual 
soul and the peace and unity of the community must be preserved. 
Both alike, weak and strong, must lay aside differences on such 
unimportant matters for the sake of that church for which Christ 
died. 


APOLOGY FOR ADMONITIONS. 


XV. 14-21. These admonitions of mine do not imply that 
I am unacquainted with your goodness and deep spiritual 
knowledge. In writing to you thus boldly I am only 
fulfilling my duty as Apostle to the Gentiles; the priest 
who stands before the altar and presents to God the Gentile 
Churches (vv. 14-17). 

And this is the ground of my boldness. For I can boast 
of my spiritual labours and gifts, and of my wide activity in 
preaching the Gospel, and that, not where others had done so 
before me, but where Christ was not yet named (vv. 18-21). 


14. The substance of the Epistle is now finished, and there only 
remain the concluding sections of greeting and encouragement. 
St. Paul begins as in i. 8 with a reference to the good report of the 
church. This he does as a courteous apology for the warmth of 
feeling he has exhibited, especially in the last section; but a com- 
parison with the Galatian letter, where there is an absence of any 
such compliment, shows that St. Paul’s words must be taken to 
have a very real and definite meaning. 

wénevopat S€: cf. viii. 38, ‘Though I have spoken so strongly it 
does not mean that I am not aware of the spiritual earnestness of 
your church,’ 

kat abtis dy& wept Spay, &ri eal adtof: notice the emphasis gained 
by the position of the words. ‘And not I inquire of others to know, 
but J myself, that is, I that rebuke, that accuse you.’ Chrys. 

peorot: cf. Rom. i. 29, where also it is combined with memAnpe- 
pevos. 

mdéoys yvdcews: ‘our Christian knowledge in its entirety.’ Cf. 
t Cor. xiii. 2 xai dy txyw mpodnteiay Kai ida Ta pvornpia mdvra cal 
nagav THv yvaow, cai éay €xw wacay Thy riot K.T.A, yvaor is used for 
the true knowledge which consists in a deep and comprehensive 
grasp of the real principles of Christianity. 
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vfs is read by NBP, Clem.-Alex. Jo.-Damasc. It is omitted by 
AC DEFGL, &c., Chrys. Theodrt. 


dya8wouvns: cf. 2 Thess. i. 11; Gal. v. 22; Eph. v. 9; used 
only in the LXX, the N. T. and writings derived from them. 
Generally it means ‘goodness’ or ‘uprightness’ in contrast with 
xaxia, aS in Ps. li. (lii.) 5 qydamnoas xakiav tmép ayabwovmy: defined 
more accurately the idea seems to be that derived from dyads of 
active beneficence and goodness of heart. Here it is combined 
with yvaois, because the two words represent exactly the qualities 
which are demanded by the discussion in chap. xiv. St. Paul 
demands on the one side a complete grasp of the Christian faith 
as a whole, and on the other ‘goodness of heart,’ which may 
prevent a man from injuring the spiritual life of his brother Christians 
by disregarding their consciences. Both these were, St. Paul is 
fully assured, realized in the Roman community. 


Forms in -ovvn are almost all late and mostly confined to Hellenistic 
writers. Inthe N.T. we have éAeqjuocvvn, doxnpootvn, ayiwatvn, lepwovvn, 
peyarwovvn: see Winer, § xvi. 3 8 (p. 118, ed. Moulton). 


Suvdpevor kat dddAjdous vouleretv. Is it laying too much stress on 
the language of compliment to suggest that these words give a hint 
of St. Paul’s aim in this Epistle? He has grasped clearly the 
importance of the central position of the Roman Church and its 
moral qualities, and he realizes the power that it will be for the 
instruction of others in the faith. Hence it is to them above all 
shat he writes, not because of their defects but of their merits. 


It is difficult to believe that any reader will find an inconsistency between 
this verse and i. 11 or the exhortations of chap. xiv, whatever view he may 
hold concerning St. Paul’s general attitude towards the Roman Church. It 
would be perfectly natural in any case that, after rebuking them on certain 
points on which he felt they needed correction, he should proceed to com- 
pliment them for the true knowledge and goodness which their spiritual 
condition exhibited. He could do so because it would imply a true estimate 
of the state of the Church, and it would prevent any offence being taken at 
his freedom of speech. But if the view suggested on chap. xiv. and throughout 
the Epistle be correct, and these special admonitions arise rather from the 
condition of the Gentile churches as a whole, the words gain even more 
point. ‘I am not finding fault with you, I am warning you of dangers 
you may incur, and I warn you especially owing to your prominent and 
important position.’ 


15. todkpnpdtepov. The boldness of which St. Paul accuses 
himself is not in sentiment, but in manner. It was amd uépovs, ‘in 
part of the Epistle’; vi. 12 ff., 19; viii. 9; xi. 17 ff.; xii. 3; 
xiii. 3 ff., 13 ff., xiv.; xv. 1, have been suggested as instances. 

éravapivyokey. Wetstein quotes écacrov tyuav, xaimep depiBas 
eiSora, Suws éravapvijca Botdouat Demosthenes, Phz/. 74, 7. The 
ewi seems to soften the expression ‘suggesting to your memory.’ 
St. Paul is not teaching any new thing, or saying anything whick 
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a properly instructed Christian would not know, but putting more 
clearly and definitely the recognized principles and commands of 
the Gospel. 7 

Sid Thy xdpw thy S00etcdy po. On St. Paul’s Apostolic grace 
cf, i. § 80 od eXdBouev xdpw Kai dmogroAnv: xii. 3 A€yw yap Bud Tis 
xapiros ts Sobeions por. 

It is probably preferable to read roApnporépws (A B, WH.) for roApnpé- 
repov. The TR. adds déeApoi after éypaya tyty against the best authorities 
(SA BC, Boh., Orig. Aug. Chrys.) ; the position of the word varies even in 
MSS. in which it does occur. dé is a correction of the TR. for d7é (NBF 
Jo.-Damasc.). 

16. Aevtoupydy seems to be used definitely and technically as in 
the LXX of a priest. See esp. 2 Esdras xx. 36 (Neh. x. 37) rois 
iepedon Trois Aevrovpyovow ev oix@ cod yuov. So in Heb. viii. 2 of our 
Lord, who is dpytepevs and rav dyiwy Aecrovpyds : see the note on i. 9. 
Generally in the LXX the word seems used of the Levites as 
opposed to the priests as in 2 Esdras xx. 39 (Neh. x. 40) xai of 
iepeis wal of Nerovpyoi, but there is no such idea here. 

tepoupyoivra, ‘being the sacrificing priest of the Gospel of God.’ 
St. Paul is standing at the altar as priest of the Gospel, and the 
offering which he makes is the Gentile Church. 

lepovpyeitv means (1) to ‘ perform a sacred function,’ hence (2) especially 
to ‘sacrifice’; and so ra lepovpy7fevra means ‘the slain victims '; and then 
(3) to be a priest, to be one who performs sacred functions. Its con- 
struction is two-fold: (1) it may take the accusative of the thing sacrificed ; 
so Bas. éw Ps. cxv wai lepovpyjow cot ri ris alvécews Ovciav; or (2) 
lepovpyetv 71 may be put for lepovpydv tivos elva: (Galen, de Theriaca pvotn- 
piow lepovpydv), so 4 Mace. vii. 8 (v. 1.) rots iepoupyotvras rév vépov: Greg. 
Naz. lepoupyeiv cwrnpiay rivés (see Fri. ad Joc. from whom this note is taken). 
4 mpoopopd. With this use of sacrificial language, cf. xii. 3, 2. 

The sacrifices offered by the priest of the New Covenant were not 
the dumb animals as the old law commanded, but human beings, 
the great body of the Gentile Churches. Unlike the old sacrifices 
which were no longer pleasing to the Lord, these were acceptable 
(edmpdcdexros, 1 Pet. ii. 5). Those were animals without spot or 
blemish; these are made a pure and acceptable offering by the 
Holy Spirit which dwells in them (cf. viii. 9, 11). 

For the construction of mpoogopa cf. Heb. x. 10 #, rot omparos’I. Xp. 

17. éxw ody thy kavxnow. The rqv should be omitted (see below). 
‘I have therefore my proper pride, and a feeling of confidence in 
my position, which arises from the fact that I am a servant of 
Christ, and a priest of the Gospel of God.’ St. Paul is defending 
his assumption of authority, and he does so on two grounds: 
(1) His Apostolic mission, da ryv yap rhv dobciocav pos, as proved 
by his successful labours (vv. 18-20); (2) the sphere of his 
labours, the Gentile world, more especially that portion of it in 
which the Gospel had not been officially preached. The emphasis 
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therefore is on e& Xp. "L, and ra rpis rév Oedv, With xavynow cf. 
iii. 27, x Cor. xv. 31; with the whole verse, 2 Cor. x. 13 jpeis 3é 
avxi eis Ta Guerpa xavxnocpeda.. . 27 b dé navywpevos ev Kupio xavydobe. 


The RV. has not improved the text by adding rjv before xatynow. The 
combination N A LP, Boh., Arm., Chrys., Cyr., Theodrt. is stronger than that 
of BD EF G in this Epistle. C seems uncertain. 


18. 03 yap todpyjow «1.4. ‘For I will not presume to mention 
any works but those in which I was myself Christ’s agent for the 
conversion of Gentiles.’ St. Paul is giving his case for the assump- 
tion of authority (xavynors), It is only his own labour or rather 
works done through himself that he cares to mention. But the 
value of such work is that it is not his own but Christ’s working in 
him, and that it is among Gentiles, and so gives him a right to 
exercise authority over a Gentile Church like the Roman. 

With roAunow (NAC DEFGLP, Boh. Harcl., etc.) cf. a Cor. 
x. #2;°there seems to be a touch of irony in its use here; with 
kareipydoaro 2 Cor. xii. 12, Rom. vii. 13, &c.; with Adyq nal épye, 
‘in speech or action,’ 2 Cor, x. 14. 

19. év Suvdper onpetww «.t.d.: cf. 8 Cor. xii. 12 rd per onusia rod 
droatdAou Kareipyaodn év tpiv év Tdoy Yropovn, onueios Te Kal Tépags Kal 
duvdpeot: Heb. ii. 4 ouveripaprupodvtos rod Geod onpelois re xal tépacs 
kat wouxihas Suvdpecs wal Lveduaros “Ayiov pepsopois xatd THY auTow 
Gédnow: 2 Cor. xii. 28. 


The combination onpeta wal répara is that habitually used thronghout the 
N. T. to express what are popularly called miracles. Both words have the 
same denotation, but different connotations. tépas implies anything mar- 
vellous or extraordinary in itself, onuetov represents the same event, but 
viewed not as an objectless phenomenon but as a sign or token of the agency 
by which it is accomplished or the purpose it is intended to fulfil. Often 
a third word dvvdyes is added which implies that these ‘works’ are the 
exhibition of more than natural power. Here St. Paul varies the expres- . 
sion by saying that his work was accomplished in the power of signs and 
wonders; they are looked upon as a sign and external exhibition of the 
Apostolic xdpis. See Trench, Aftracles xci ; Fri. ad loc, 

There can be no doubt that St. Paul in this passage assumes that he 
possesses the Apostolic power of working what are ordinarily called miracles, 
The evidence for the existence of miracles in the Apostolic Church is two- 
fold: on the one hand the apparently natural and unobtrusive claim made 
by the Apostles on behalf of themselves or others to the power of working 
miracles, on the other the definite historical narrative of the Acts of the 
Apostles. The two witnesses corroborate one another. Against them it 
might be argued that the standard of evidence was lax, and that the 
miraculous and non-miraculous were not sufficiently distinguished. But will 
the first argument hold against a personal assertion? and does not the 
narrative of the Acts make it clear that miracles im a perfectly correct sense 
of the word were definitely intended ? 


dv Suvdpe. Mvedparos “Aytou: cf. ver. 23, and on the reading here 
see below. St. Paul’s Apostolic labours are a sign of commission 
because they have been accompanied by a manifestation of more 
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than natural gifts, and the source of his power is the Holy Spirit 
with which he is filled. 


This seems one of those passages in which the value of the text of B 
where it is not vitiated by Western influence is conspicuous (cf. iv. 1). It 
reads (alone or with the support of the Latin Fathers) mvevuaros without 
any addition. NLP &c., Orig.-lat. Chrys, &c., add 6e00, AC DF G Boh. 
Vulg. Arm., Ath. &c. read dyiov. Both were corrections of what seemed an 
unfinished expression. 


Gxd ‘lepoucad}p xat xucdy péxpe tod “IAduptxod, These words 
have caused a considerable amount of discussion. 

a. The first question is as to the meaning of xv«Aq. 

(1) The majority of modern commentators (Fri. Gif. Mey-W.) 
interpret it to mean the country round Jerusalem, as if it were kai 
tov xuxdg, and explain it to mean Syria or in a more confined 
sense the immediate neighbourhood of the city. But it may be 
pointed out that «vcd in the instances quoted of it in this sense 
(Gen. xxxv. §; xli. 48) seems invariably to have the article. 

(2) It may be suggested therefore that it is better to take it as 
do the majority of the Greek commentators and the AV. ‘from 
Jerusalem and round about unto Illyricum.’ So Oecumenius kixr@ 
iva pr THY kat evOciay dddv évOvundjs, dAda Kata Ta wep and to the 
same effect Chrys. Theodrt. Theophylact. This meaning is exactly 
supported by Xen. Azad. VII. i. 14 kai mérepa dia rod iepod dpous Béor 
wopevecOa, § xver@ did péons ths Opdxns, and substantially by Mark 
vi. 6. 

2. It has also been debated whether the words ‘as far as Illyria’ 
include or exclude that country. The Greek is ambiguous; 
certainly it admits the exclusive use. péyps Gaddoons can be used 
clearly as excluding the sea. As far as regards the facts the narra- 
tive of the Acts (ra pépn éxeiva Acts xx. 2; cf. Tit. iii. 12) suggests 
that St. Paul may have preached in Illyria, but leave it uncertain. 
A perfectly tenable explanation of the words would be that if 
Jerusalem were taken as one limit and the Eastern boundaries 
of Illyria as the other, St. Pau] had travelled over the whole of 
the intervening district, and not merely confined himself to the 
direct route between the two places. Jerusalem and Illyria in fact 
represent the limits. 

If this be the interpretation of the passage it is less important to 
fix the exact meaning of the word Illyria as used here; but a passage 
in Strabo seems to suggest the idea which was in St. Paul’s mind 
when he wrote. Strabo, describing the Egnatian way from the 
Adriatic sea-coast, states that it passes through a portion of 
Illyria before it reaches Macedonia, and that the traveller along it 
has the Illyrian mountains on his left hand. St. Paul would have 
followed this road as far as Thessalonica, and if pointing Westward 
he had asked the names of the mountain region and of the peoples 
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inhabiting it, he would have been told that it was ‘Illyria.’ The 
term therefore is the one which would naturally occur to him as 
fitted to express the limits of his journeys to the West (Strabo vii. 


7: 4): 


The word Illyria might apparently be used at this period in two senses. 
(1) As the designation of a Roman province it might be used for what was 
otherwise called Dalmatia, the province on the Adriatic sea-coast north 
of Macedonia and west of Thrace. (2) Ethnically it would mean the 
country inhabited by Illyrians, a portion of which was included in the Roman 
province of Macedonia. In this sense it is used in Appian, ///yrica 1, 7; 
Jos. Bell. Jud. II. xvi.4; and the passage of Strabo quoted above. 


- 


nemAnpuokévar Td eGayyedcoy Tob Xpiorod: cf. Col. i. 25 hs eyevdunp 
cy Suikoves kata Ty oikovopiay Tov Geov tHv Sobeiody pce eis twas, TAN 
pacat Tov Adyoy rod Geov. In both passages the meaning is to ‘fulfil,’ 
‘carry out completely,’ and so in the AV. ‘to fully preach.’ In 
what sense St. Paul could say that he had done this, see below. 

20. odtw 8é diAotipodpevoy «.7.A, introduces a limitation of the 
statement of the previous verses. Within that area there had been 
places where he had not been eager to preach, since he cared only 
to spread the Gospel, not to compete with others. ovre is ex- 
plained by what follows. lg athe ib (i Phess.. ivy: i} @aGon 
v. g) means to ‘strive nage? ly,’ having lost apparently in late Greek 
its primary idea of emulation, See Field, Otium Noro. iii. p. 100, 
who quotes Polyb. i. 83; Diod. Sic. xii. 46; xvi. 49; Plut. Vit. 
Caes. liv. 

évopda8y: ‘so named as to be worshipped.’ Cf. 2 Tim. ii. 19; 
Isa. xxvi. 13; Amos Vi. 10. 

GAdtpioy OeweAvov. For d\ddrpiov cf. 2 Cor, x. 15, 16. St. Paul 
describes his work (1 Cor. iil. to) as laying a ‘foundation stone’: 
ws aodos apxirextay Cepehsoy cGnxa’ adhos dé e€morxoSopet: and so 
generally the Church is built on the foundation of the apostles and 
prophets (Eph. il. 20). 

21. GAXG Kabos yéypanrar, St. Paul describes the aim of his 
mission (the limitations of which he has just mentioned) in words 
chosen from the O.T. The quotation which follows is taken 
verbally from the LXX of Isa. li. 15, which differs but not es-— 
sentially from the Hebrew. ‘The Prophet describes the astonish- 
ment of the nations and kings at the suffering of the servant of 

ehovah. ‘That which hath not been told them they shall see.’ 
he LXX translates this ‘those to whom it was not told shall see,’ 
and St. Paul taking these words applies them (quite in accordance 
with the spirit of the original) to the extension of the knowledge 
of the true Servant of Jehovah to places where his name has not — 
been mentioned. 


Verses 19-21, or rather a portion of shin (Gore pe... ddd4), are still 
objected to by ‘commentators (as by Lipsius) who recognize the futility of 
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the objections to the chapter as a whole. In a former case (xi. 8-10) the 
clumsiness of an excision suggested by Lipsius was noticed and here he has 
not been any happier. He omits ver. 20, but keeps the quotation in ver. 21, 
yet this quotation is clearly suggested by the preceding words obx Smov 
évopndodn Xporés. It would be strange if an interpolator were to make the 
sequence of thought more coherent. 

The general objections to the passage seem to be— 

(1) It is argued that St. Paul had never preached in Jerusalem, nor would 
have been likely to mention that place as the starting-point of his mission ; 
that these words therefore are a ‘concession ‘made to the Jewish Chris- 
tians,’ and hence that the chapter is a result of the same conciliation ten- 
dency which produced the Acts. Most readers would probably be satisfied 
with being reminded that according to the Acts St. Paul had preached in 

erusalem (Acts ix. 38, 39). But it may be also pointed out that St. Paul 
is merely using the expression geographically to define out the limits within 
which he had preached the Gospel; while he elsewhere (Rom. xi. 26) speaks 
of Sion as the centre from which the Gospel has gone forth. 

(2) It is asserted that St. Paul had never preached in Illyricum. There 
is some inconsistency in first objecting to the language of this passage 
because it agrees with that of the Acts, and then criticizing it because it 
contains some statement not supported by the same book. But the re- 
ference to Illyricum has been explained above. The passages of the Acts 
quoted clearly leave room for St. Paul having preached in districts inhabited 
by Illyrians. He would have done so if he had gone along the Egnatian 
way. But the words do not necessarily mean that he had been in Illyria, 
and it is quite possible to explain them in the sense that he had preached 
as far as that province and no further. In no case do they contain any 
statement inconsistent with the genuineness of the passage. 

(3) It is objected that St. Paul could in no sense ase such a phrase as 
wemrAnpwkéva TO evayyéAvov, But by this expression he does not mean that 
he had preached in every town or village, but only that everywhere there were 
-centres from which Christianity could spread. His conception of the duties 
of an Apostle was that he should found churches and leave to others to 
build on the foundation thus laid (1 Cor. iii. 7, 10). As a matter of fact 
within the limits laid down Christianity had been very widely preached. 
There were churches throughout all Cilicia (Acts xv. 42), Galatia, and 
Phrygia (Gal. i. 1; Acts xviii. 23), The three years’ residence in Ephesus 
implied that that city was the centre of missionary activity extending through- 
out all the province of Asia (Acts xix. 10) even to places not visited by 
St. Paul himself (Col. ii. 1). .Thessalonica was early a centre of Christian 
propaganda (1 Thess. i. 7, 8; iv. 10), and later St. Paul again spent some 
time there (Acts xx. 2). The Second Epistle to the Corinthians contains in 
the greeting the words civ rois dyiois aos Trois otow ey SAn TH ’Axaiq, 
showing that the long residence at Corinth had again produced a wide 
extension of the Gospel. As far as the Adriatic coast St. Paul might well 
have considered that he had fulfilled his mission of preaching the Gospel, 
ad the great Egnatian road he had followed would lead him straight to 

ome, 

(4) A difficulty is found in the words ‘that I may not build on another 
man’s foundation.’ It is said that St. Panl has just expressed his desire to 
go to Rome, that in fact he expresses this desire constantly (i. 5,13; xii. 3; 
xv. 15), but that here he states that he does not wish to build on another man’s 
foundation ; how then it is asked could he wish to go to Rome where there 
was already a church? But there is no evidence that Christianity had been 
officially or systematically preached there (Acts xxviii. 22), and only a small 
community was in existence, which had grown up chiefly as composed of 
settlers from other places. Moreover, St. Paul specially says that it is for 
the sake of mutual grace and encouragement that he wishes to go there; he 
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implies that he does mot wish te stay long, bat desires te press on furthe: 
westward (ver. 24). 


THE APOSTLE’S PLANS. 


XV. 22-38. J have been these many times hindered from 
coming to you, although I have long eagerly desired tt. Now 
I hope I may accomplish my wish in the course of a journey 
to Spain. But not immediately. I must first take to Feru- 
salem the contributions sent thither by Macedonia and 
Achaia—a generous gift, and yet but a gust recompense for 
the spirttual blessings the Gentile Churches have received 
from the Fews. When this mission ts accomplished I hope 
I may come to you on my way to Spain (vv. 22-29). 

Meantime I carnestly ask your prayers for my own 
personal safety and that the gifts I bear may be received by 
the Church. I shall then, if God will, come to you with 
a light heart, and be refreshed by your company. May the 
God of peace make His peace to light upon you (vv. 30-33). 


22. 816 kai. The reason why St. Paul had been so far prevented 
from coming to Rome was not the fear that he might build on 
another man’s foundation, but the necessity of preaching Christ in 
the districts through which he had been travelling; now there was 
no region untouched by his apostolic labours, no further place for 
action in those districts. ¢vexomréyny: Gal. v. 7; 1 Th. ii. 18; 
1 Pet. iii. 7. 7 

ta wohd, ‘these many times,’ i.e. all the times when I thought 
of doing so, or had an opportunity, as in the RV.; not, as most 
commentators, ‘for the most part’ (Vulg. plerumque). modAdaxs, 
which is read by Lips. with BDEFG, is another instance of 
Western influence in B. 

23. vuvt Sé ponxére témov €xwy, ‘seeing that I have no longer 
opportunity for work in these regions.’ fédmoy, as in xii, 19, q.Vv.; 
Eph. iv. 27 ; Heb. xii. 17, ‘opportunity,’ ‘scope for action.’ «Aipact, 
‘tracts’ or ‘ regions’ (2 Cor, xi.10; Gal.i. a1; often in Polybius). 

émuno8iav does not occur elsewhere; but émmofeiv (Rom. i. 113 
2 Cor. v, 2; ix. 14; Phil. i. 8; ii. 26; 1 Th. iii. 6; 2 Tim. i. 4; 
James iv. g; & Pet. ii. 2) and émdOnots (2 Cor. vii. 7, 11) are not 
uncommon, Opn its signification, ‘a longing desire,’ see on i. 11. 

ixavév: a very favourite word in the Acts of the Apostles (ix. 23; 
xviii. 18, &c.). ‘It is likely enough that St. Paul’s special interest 
in the Christian community at Rome, though hardly perhaps his 
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knowledge of it, dates from his acquaintance with Aquila and 
Priscilla at Corinth. This was somewhere about six years before 
the writing of the Epistle to the Romans, and that interval would 
perhaps stiflice to justify his language about having desired to visit 
them dmdixavév éerav (a rather vague phrase, but not so strong as 
the dd mod\\@v éra@y, which was easily substituted for it)’ Hort, 
Rom. and Eph. p. 11. 


For émmoGiav 5 Eéxov Western authorities (D F G) read éxw, an attempt 
to correct the grammar of the sentence. lxav@v, read by BC 37. 59. 71, 
Jo.-Damasc., is probably right for moAA@y, which is supported by all other 
authorities and is read by R.V. 


24. In this verse the words éAevoouat mpds tpas, which are inserted 
by the TR. after Smaviav, must be omitted on conclusive manuscript 
evidence, while ydp must as certainly be inserted after ¢Ani{o. 
These changes make the sentence an anacolouthon, almost exactly 
resembling that in v. 12 ff., and arising from very much the same 
causes. St. Paul does not finish the sentence because he feels that 
he must explain what is the connexion between his visit to Spain 
and his desire to visit Rome, so he begins the parenthesis €Anifw yap. 
Then he feels he must explain the reason why he does not start at 
once; he mentions his contemplated visit to Jerusalem and the 
purpose of it. This leads him so far away from the original 
sentence that he is not able to complete it; but in ver. 28 he 
resumes the main argument, and gives what is the logical, but not 
the grammatical, apodosis (cf. v. 18). 

és ay wopedwpas, The ws dy is temporal: cf. Phil. ii. 23; 1 Cor. 
xi. 34: on this latter passage Evans, in Speaker's Comm. p. 328, 
writes: ‘When I come: rather according as I come: the presence of 
the ay points to uncertainty of the time and of the event: for this 
use comp. Aesch. Lum. 33 pavrevopas yap as dy nyjra Oeds.’ 

mpomeppOjvat; 1 Cor. xvi. 6, 183; 2 Cor. i. 16; need not mean 
more than to be sent forward on a journey with prayers and good 
wishes. The best commentary on this verse is ch. i. 18 ff. 

Lipsius again strikes out vv. 23, 24 and below in ver, 28 8¢ bya 
eis tiv Smaviav—a most arbitrary and unnecessary procecding. 
The construction of the passage has been explained above and is 
quite in accordance with St. Paul’s style, and the desire to pass 
further west and visit Spain is not in any way inconsistent wil 
the desire to visit Rome. The existence of a community there 
did not at all preclude him from visiting the city, or froin 
preaching in it; but it would make it less necessary for him to 
remain long. On the other hand, the principal argument egainst 
the genuineness of the passage, that St. Paul never did visit Spain 
(on which see below ver. 28), is most inconclusive; a forger wou.) 
never have interpolated a passage in order to suggest a visit ia 
Spain which had never taken place. But all such criticism iails 
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absolutely to realize the width and boldness of St. Paul’s schemes, 
He must carry the message of the Gospel ever further. Nothing 
will stop him but the end of his own life or the barrier of the 
ocean. 

25. St. Paul now mentions a further reason which will cause 
some delay in his visit to Rome, and his missionary journey to 
Spain. 

Staxovay tots dyloug: cf. 2 Cor. viii. 4 riv xowoviay ris Staxovias 
rijs eis rovs dytovs. The expression ‘ministering to the saints’ has 
become almost a technical expression in St. Paul for the contribu- 
tions made by the Gentile Christians to the Church at Jerusalem. 

26. edSéxynoav implies that the contribution was voluntary, and 
made with heartiness and good-will: see on Rom. x. 1 (evdoxla) ; 
1 Cor. i. 21; Gal. i. 15. 

kowwviay: of a collection or contribution 2 Cor. viii. 4; ix. 13 
dmddrnts rhs eowavias eis aitois Kal els mavras and xowevery Rom 
xii. 13 rats xpelass TOv dyi@v Rowevovrtes, 

mtwxous: cf. Gal. ii. 10 pdvov tov mroxay ta pynpovetoper, On 
the poor Christians at Jerusalem see James ii. 2 ff.; Renan, Asst 
des Origines, &c. vol. iv. ch. 3. In Jerusalem the Sadducees, who 
were the wealthy aristocracy, were the determined opponents of 
Christianity, and there must have been in the city a very large 
class of poor who were dependent on the casual employment and 
spasmodic alms which are a characteristic of a great religious 
centre. The existence of this class is clearly implied in the 
narrative at the beginning of the Acts of the Apostles. There 
was from the very first a considerable body of poor dependent on 
the Church, and hence the organization of the Christian community 
with its lists (1 Tim. v. 9) and common Church fund (amd rev 
xowod Ign. Ad Polyc. iv. 3) and officers for distributing alms (Acts 
vi. 1-4) must have sprung up very early. 

27. ed3éxnoav «.7.A. St. Paul emphasizes the good-will with 
which this contribution was made by repeating the word ev8éxncap ; 
he then points out that in another sense it was only the repayment 
of a debt. The Churches of the Gentiles owed all the spiritual 
blessings they enjoyed to that of Jerusalem, ‘from whom is Christ 
according to the flesh,’ and they could only repay the debt by 
ministering in temporal things. 

mveupatiKoits... gapkixots. Both are characteristically Pauline 
words. 1 Cor, ix. 11 ef mpets tyuiv ra mvevpatind domeipaper, cya el 
Hueis Spar ra capaina Oepivoper; capxixois is used without any bad 
association. 

é&owavyrav, The word sowovéw, of which the meaning 1s of course ‘ to 
be a sharer or participator in,’ may be used either of the giver or of the 
receiver. The giver shares with the receiver by giving contributions, so Rom, 


xii. 13 (quoted om ver. 26); the receiver with the giver by receiving contri- 
bations, so here. The normal construction in the N. T. is as here with the 
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dative : once (Heb. ii. 14) it is used with the genitive, and this construction fs 
common ia the O. T. (Lft. on Gal. vi. 6). 


The contributions for the poor in Jerusalem are mentioned in 
Rom. xv. 26, 27; 1 Cor. xvi. 1-3; 2 Cor. ix. 1 ff; Acts xxiv. 17, and 
form the subject of the ablest and most convincing section in 
Paley’s Horae Paulinae. Without being in any way indebted to 
one another, and each contributing some new element, all the 
different accounts fit and dovetail into one another, and thus imply 
that they are all historical. ‘For the singular evidence which this 
passage affords of the genuineness of the Epistle, and what is more 
important, as it has been impugned, of this chapter in particular, 
see Paley’s Horae Paulinae, chap. ii. No. 1.’ Jowett, ad /oc., and 
for some further reff. see Introd. § 4. 

28. émredécas ... oppayrodpevos. St. Paul resumes his argu- 
ment and states his plans after the digression he has just made 
on what lies in the immediate future. With émredéoas (a Pauline 
word), cf. Phil. i. 6; it was used especially of the fulfilment of 
religious rites (Heb. ix. 6 and in classical authors), and coupled 
with Aerovpyjoa above, suggests that St. Paul looks upon these 
contributions of the Gentile communities as a solemn religious 
offering and part of their edyapioria for the benefits received. 

odpayiodpevos, ‘having set the seal of authentication on.’ The 
seal was used as an official mark of ownership: hence especially 
the expression ‘the seal of baptism’ (2 Cor. i. 92; Eph. i. 13; 
see on iv, 11), Here the Apostle implies that by taking the con- 
tributions to Jerusalem, and presenting them to the Church, he puts 
the mark on them (as a steward would do), showing that they are 
the fruit to the Church of Jerusalem of those spiritual blessings 
ee) which through him had gone forth to the Gentile 
worl 

cig Thy Zraviay, It has been shown above that it is highly prob- 
able that St. Paul should have desired to visit Spain, and that therefore 
nothing in these verses throws any doubt on the authenticity of the 
chapter as a whole or of any portions of it. A further question 
arises, Was the journey ever carried out? Some fresh light is 
perhaps thrown on the question by Professor Ramsay's book Zhe 
Church and the Empire. If his arguments are sound, there is 
no reason to suppose that if St. Paul was martyred at Rome 
(as tradition seems to suggest) he must necessarily have suffered 
in what is ordinarily called the Neronian persecution. He might 
have been beheaded either in the later years of Nero’s reign or 
even under Vespasian. So that, if we are at liberty to believe 
that he survived his first imprisonment, there is no need to compress, 
as has been customary, the later years of his missionary activity. 

It is on these assumptions easier to find room for the Spanish 

journey. Have we evidence for it? Dismissing later writers who 
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seem to have had no independent evidence, our authorities are 
reduced to two, the Muratorian Fragment on the Canon, and 
Clement of Rome. We cannot lay much stress on the former; it 
is possible perhaps that the writer had independent knowledge, but 
it is certainly more probable that he is merely drawing a conclu- 
sion, and not quite a correct one, from this Epistle: the words are 
sed et profectionem Pauli ab urbe ad Spaniam proficiscentis. ‘The 
passage in Clement (§ 5) runs as follows: Taddos tropovns BpaBeior 
tréderev, émrakis Seopa popécas, puyadevOeis, AvCaabeis, knpv& yevduevos 
éy te tH avatoAy Kat év ti Svoe, Td yevvaiov THs micTews avTOUV KAéos 
€raBev, 8ixatcorivny didaEas Grov Tov Kédopov Kai émi Td Téppa THs SvTEwS 
€Oay, kal paprupnoas emi Tav Hyoupevav, odrws amnAddyn Tod Kdopov Kal 
eis tov &yov rémov é€ropevOn, This passage is much stronger, and 
Lightfoot’s note in favour of interpreting the words 1rd réppa ris 
d0cews as meaning Spain is very weighty; but is it quite certain 
that a Jew, as Clement probably was (according to Lightfoot him- 
self), speaking of St. Paul another Jew would not look upon Rome 
relatively to Jerusalem as the répya ris duces, ‘the western limit’? 
We in England might for example speak of Athens as being in the 
Eastern Mediterranean. There is also some force in Hilgenfeld’s 
argument that ¢\doy and paprupnoas should be taken together. For 
these reasons the question whether St. Paul ever visited Spain 
must remain very doubtful. 

29. wA\ynpdpatt: see on xi.r2. St. Paul feels confident that his 
visit to Rome will result in a special gift of Christ’s blessing. He 
will confer on the Church a xdpiopa mvevparixoy, and will in his turn 
be comforted by the mutual faith which will be exhibited. Cf. i. 
18, 12. ; 

It has been pointed out how strongly these words make for the 
authenticity and early date of this chapter. No one could possibly 
write in this manner at a later date, knowing the circumstances 
under which St. Paul actually did visit Rome. See also ver. 32 wa 
€v xapa €AOay mpds tyas bia OcAjyaros Geod evvavanavo@pat tpiv, 


The TR. reads with N° L &c., Vulg.-clem. Syrr. Arm., Chrys. Theodrt. 
evAovias Tod evayyeAiov rou Xp. The words rot ev. rov should be omitted on 
decisive authority. 


80. The reference to his visit to Jerusalem reminds St. Paul of 
the dangers and anxieties which that implies, and leads him to 
conclude this section with an earnest entreaty to the Roman Chris- 
tians to join in prayers on his behalf. Hort (Rom. and Eph. 
pp. 42-46) points out how this tone harmonizes with the dangers 
that the Apostle apprehended (cf. Acts xx. 17-38, xxi. 13, &c.): 
‘We cannot here mistake the twofold thoughts of the Apostle’s 
mind. He is full of eager anticipation of visiting Rome with the 
full blessing of the accomplishment of that peculiar ministration 
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But he is no less full of misgivings as to the probability of escaping 
with his life’ (p. 43). 

1a tis dydays Tod Mvedparos. That brotherly love which is one 
of the fruits of the Spirit working in us (cf. Gal. v. 22). That 
mvedua is personal is shown by the parallelism with the first clause. 

guvaywricacba:, ‘He breaks off afresh in an earnest entreaty to 
them to join him in an intense energy of prayer, wrestling as it were’ 
(Hort, op. cif. p. 43). They will as it were take part in the contest 
that he must fight by praying on his behalf to God, for all prayer 
is‘a spiritual wrestling against opposing powers. So of our Lord’s 
agony in the garden: Luke xxii. 44; Matt. xxvi. 42. Cp. Origen 
ad loc.: Vix enim invenies, ut orantt cuiquam non aliquid inanis ef 
alienae cogitationis occurrat, et intentionem, qua in Deum mens dirt- 
gitur, declinet ac frangat, atque eam per ea quae non competit, raptat. 
Lt tdeo agon magnus est orationis, ut obststentibus inimici's, et ora- 
fonts sensum in diversa rapientibus, fixa ad Deum semper mens stabili 
intentione contendat, ut mertto possit etiam ipse dicere: cerlamen 
bonum certavt, cursum consummatt. 

31. The Apostle’s fear is double. He fears the attacks upon 
himself of the unbelieving Jews, to whom more than any other 
Christian teacher he was an object of hatred: and he is not certain 
whether the peace-offering of the Gentile Churches which he was 
bearing to Jerusalem would be accepted as such by the narrow 
Jewish Christians at Jerusalem. How strong the first feeling was 
and how amply justified the Acts of the Apostles show (Acts xx. 3, 
22; XXi. EI). 

In ver. 30 d3eApol is omitted by B76, Aeth., Chrys. alone, but perha 


correctly, In ver. 31 4 Swpopopia for diaxovia, and éy ‘IepovoaAnp for els I. 
are instances of Western paraphrase shared by B (BD FG). 


$2. But the prayer that the Roman Christians offer for St. Paul 
will also be a prayer for themselves. If his visit to Jerusalem be 
successful, and his peace-offering be accepted, he will come to 
Rome with stronger and deeper Christian joy. ‘After the personal 
danger and the ecclesiastical crisis of which the personal danger 
formed a part’ (Hort) he hopes to find rest in a community as yet 
untroubled by such strife and distraction. 

ouvavaravowper, ‘I may rest and refresh my spirit with you.’ 
Only used here in this sense (but later in Hegesippus ap. Eus. 
H. £. IV. xxii. 2). Elsewhere it is used of sleeping together 
(Is. xi. 6). The unusual character of the word may have been the 
cause of its omission in B and the alteration in some Western MSS. 
(see below). 


There are several variations of reading in this verse: 

(1) SAC, Boh. Arm., Orig,-lat. read éA@dv... evravaratoapas with 
some variation in the position of éA@wy (after tva N, Boh., Orig.-lat.; after 
xapG AC agreeing in this with other authorities), All later MSS. with the 
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Western group read €A0w and insert «al before cvvavaravowpa. B is alone in 
having é\@w and omitting ovvavamavowpat piv, but receives support in the 
reading of some Western authorities; D E read dvayitw ped’ tudv, F G dve- 
yuxw pw. b., agreeing with most Latin authorities, refrigerer vobiscum. 

(2) For &:d OeArjparos @cod (ACLP, Vulg. Syrr. Boh. Arm., Orig.-lat. 
Chrys. Thdrt.), 8 Ambrst. have 8. 6. Incod Xpiorov, DE FG (with defg), 
fuld. Xptcrod ‘Incod, B Kupiov "Incod. Lightfoot (Om a fresh Revision, &c., 
pp. 106 ff.) suggests that the original reading was 6eAjyuaros used absolutely 
of the Divine will: cf. Rom. ii. 18; 1 Cor. xvi. 12. See also his note on 
Ign. Eph. § 20, Rom. § 1 (where some authorities add rot @eov, others 
domint), Smyrn. §§ 1, 11. Elsewhere in St. Paul the expression always is 
GéAnua @eod, except once, Eph. v. 17 76 GéAnpa Tov Kupiov, 


83. 6 Be Ocds rijs eipyyns: cf. ver. 5. St. Paul concludes his 
request for a prayer with a prayer of his own for them. ‘ Peace,’ 
a keynote of the Epistle, is one of his last thoughts. 


AFG and some minuscules omit dyufr. On the importance ascribed to 
this word by some commentators see the Introduction, § 9. 


PERSONAL GREETINGS. 


XVI. 1-16. J commend to you Phoebe our sister. Receive 
her as becometh members of a Christian Church. For she 
has stood by many others, and myself as well (vv. 1, 2). 

Greet Prisca and Aquila. Greet all those whose names 
or persons I know, who are members of your community 
(vv. 3-16). 


1. ouvicrnps. The ordinary word for to ‘commend, ‘introduce’; 
see On iii. 5, a derivative of which appears in the phrase overarixal 
éxicroAat (2 Cor. iii. 1; for its use in the later ecclesiastical writings 
see Suicer, Zhesaurus). These letters played a very large part in 
the organization of the Church, for the tie of hospitality (cf. xii. 13), 
implying also the reception to communion, was the great bond 
which united the separate local Churches together, and some pro- 
tection became necessary against imposture. ; 

$oiByv. Nothing is otherwise known of Phoebe, nor can we 
learn anything from the name. She was presumably the bearer of 
this letter. 

Sidxovoy, ‘a deaconess.’ The only place in which this office is re- 
ferred to by name in the N. T, (for x Tim. iii. 11, v. 3 ff. cannot be 
quoted). The younger Pliny (Z%. X. xcvi. 8) speaks of mzntstrae: 
quo magis necessarium credidt ex duabus ancillis, quae ministrae 
dicebantur, quid esset vert et per tormenta quaerere. ‘They do not 
appear elsewhere to be referred to in any certain second-century - 
writing ; but constant reference to them occurs in the Afoséolie 
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Constitutions, in the earlier books under the name of &ideovos (ii. 26 ; 
iii, 15), in the later of &axduoca (viii. 19, 20, 28). Of the exact 
relation of the ‘deaconess’ to the ‘ widows’ (1 Tim. v. 3) it is not 
necessary to speak, as we have no sufficient evidence for so early 
a date; it is quite clear that later they were distinct as bodies, and 
that the widows were considered inferior to the deaconesses (Apos?. 
Const. iii. 7); it is probable however that the deaconesses were for 
the most part chosen from the widows. That the reference to 
a ‘deaconess’ is in no sense an anachronism may be inferred both 
from the importance of diaxoria in the early Church, which had quite 
clearly made it necessary for special male officials to be appointed, 
and from the separate and secluded life of women. From the very 
beginning of Christianity—more particularly in fact at the beginning 
—there must have been a want felt for women to perform for 
women the functions which the deacons performed for men. 
Illustrations of this need in baptism, in visiting the women’s 
part of a house, in introducing women to the deacon or bishop, 
may be found in the Afostolical Constitutions (iii. 15, &c.). So 
much is clear. An office in the Church of this character, we 
may argue on @ priori grounds, there must have been; but an 
order in the more ecclesiastical sense of the term need not have 
existed. é:dxoves is technical, but need hardly be more so than is 
mpooraris in ver. 2. (The arguments of Lucht against the au- 
thenticity of portions of these two verses are examined very fully 
by Mangold, Der Romerbrief und seine geschichilichen Voraussetzung, 
pp. 136 ff.) 

Tis ExxAnotas Tis év Keyxpeats. Cenchreae was the port of Corinth 
on the Saronic Gulf. During St. Paul’s stay at Corinth that city 
had become the centre of missionary activity throughout all Achaia 
(cf. 2 Cor. i. 1), and the port towards Ephesus, a place where there 
must have been many Jews living, could easily be a centre of the 
Christian Church, Its position would afford particularly an oppor- 
tunity for the exercise by Phoebe of the special duties of hospitality. 

2. dfiws t&v dyiwy, ‘in a manner worthy of the saints,’ i.e. ‘ of 
the Church.’ Not only to provide for her wants, but to admit her 
to every spiritual privilege as ‘in the Lord 

mpootdtis, a ‘succourer’ or ‘helper’; this almost technical 
word is suggested by mapaorjre, It is the feminine form of mpo- 
aratns, used like the Latin pasronus for the legal representative of 
the foreigner. In Jewish communities it meant the legal repre- 
sentative or wealthy patron: see Schiirer, Dre Gemeinde-Verfas- 
sung, &c., Ins. 31: €nOade Keite | raic mpoctatuc | ocioc ezucen | ETH O8 
en eipu | xoimuncic coy, Cf. also C. /. G. 5361. We also find the word 
used of an office-bearer in a heathen religious association, see 
Foucart, Associations Religieuses. p. 202, Ins. 20, line 34 (= C. Z. G. 
126) Somualéro 8€ 6 mpoordrns Kal 6 dpyiepanaoris Kai 6 ypaupareds kal 
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of rapias wal ovvdino. Here the expression suggests that Phoebe 
was a person of some wealth and position who was thus able 
to act as patroness of a small and struggling community. 

8. Nptoxav nat "Axd\av. So the MSS. here by preponderating 
authority for Mpioxddax.’A, Priscilla is a diminutive for Prisca, and 
both are Roman names. 


In Acts xviii. 2 the reading is *AcvAay ... mat MplaxdAday yuvatka abrod, 
in ver. 18 IIpioxiAd\a wat ’Axvdas; in 1 Cor. xvi. 19 ’AwdAas wal Upioxa (so 
& BM P, Boh., but A C DEFG, &c., Vulg. Syrr. Mpion:AAa) ; in 2 Tim. iv. 19 
TIpioxay nat ’AxvdAay (by preponderating authority). The fact that Prisca is 
so often mentioned first suggests that she was the more important oi the two. 


4. otrwes ... Tov dautav tpdxydow x.t.X. probably refers to some 
great danger which they had run on his behalf. It may have been 
the great tumult at Ephesus, although this was somewhat recent. 
If so the danger then incurred may have been the reason that they 
had left that city and returned for a time to Rome. The special 
reference to the Churches of the Gentiles perhaps arises from the 
fact that, owing to their somewhat nomadic life, they were well 
known to many Christian Churches. 


Aquila and Priscilla. 


The movements of Aquila and Priscilla have been considered to be so 
complicated as to throw doubts on the authenticity of this section of the 
Epistle, or to suggest that it was addressed not to the Church at Rome, but 
to the Church of Ephesus, 

From Acts xviii. 1, 2 we learn that Aquila was a Jew of Pontus. He and 
his wife Prisca had been compelled to leave Rome in §2 A.D. by the decree 
of Claudius. They retired to Corinth, where they first became acquainted 
with St. Paul. With him they went to Ephesus, where they remained some 
time ; they were there when the first Epistle to the Corinthians was written, 
and had a church in their house (domd(eras buds év Kupig modAd ’AxvAas 
wal Upicxa ovv tH Kar’ olxov abtayv éxxdnolia 1 Cor. xvi. 19). This Epistle 
was written probably about twelve months before the Epistle to the 
Romans. In 2 Tim. iv. 19, written in all probability at least eight years 
later, they appear again at Ephesus. 

Now, is not the life ascribed to them too nomadic? And is not the 
coincidence of the church in their house remarkable? The answer is that 
a nomadic life was the characteristic of Jews at that day, and was certainly 
a characteristic of Aquila and Priscilla (Lightfoot, Bzbdical Essays, p. 299, and 
Renan, Les Apétres, pp.96, 97, Zahn, Skizzen,p.169). We know that although 
Aquila was a Jew of Pontus, yet he and his wife lived, within the space of 
a few years, at Rome, at Corinth, and at Ephesus. Is it then extremely 
improbable that they should travel in after years, probably for the sake of 
their business? And if it were so, would they not be likely to make their 
house, wherever they were, a place in which Christians could meet together ? 

On @ priori grounds we cannot argue against the possibility of these 
changes. Are there any positive arguments for connecting them with the 
Roman Church? De Rossi, in the course of his archaeological investigations, 
has suggested two traces of their influence, both of which deserve investi- 
gation. 
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(i) Amongst the older churches of Rome is one on the Aventine bearing 
the name of St. Prisca, which gives a title to one of the Roman Cardinals. 
Now there is considerable evidence for connecting this with the names of 
Aquila and Priscilla. In the Liber Pontificalis, in the life of Leo III 
(795-816), it is described as the ‘titulus Aquilae et Priscae’ (Duchesne, 
Ltb. Pont. Il. p. 20); in the legendary Acts of St. Prisca (which apparently 
date from the tenth century) it is stated that the body of St. Prisca was 
translated from the place on the Ostian road where she had been buried, and 
transferred to the church of St. Aquila and Prisca on the Aventine (Acta 
Sanctorum, Jan. Tom. ii. p. 187 e¢ deduxerunt ipsam ad urbem Komam 
cum hymnis et canticis spiritualibus, tuxta Arcum Romanum in ecclesia 
sanctorum Martyrum Aquilae et Priscae), and the tradition is put very 
clearly in an inscription apparently of the tenth century which formerly 
stood over the door of the church (C. Jus. Christ. ii. p. 443): 


Haec domus est Aquilae seu Priscae Virginis Almae 
Quos lupe Paule tuo ore vehis domino 

Hic Petre divint Tribuebas fercula verbi 
Sepius hocce loco sacrificans domino. 


thon later testimonies are referred to by De Rossi, but they need not here 
cited. 

For the theory that this church is on the site of the house of Prisca and 
Aquila, De Rossi finds additional support in a bronze diploma found in 1776 
in the garden of the church bearing the name of G. Marius Pudens Cor- 
nelianus: for in the legendary Acts of Pudens, Pudenziana, and Praxedis, 
Priscilla is stated to have been the mother of Pudens (Acta Sanct. Mai. 
Tom. iv. p. 397), and this implies some connexion between the names ol 
Aquila and Priscilla and the family of Pudens. 

The theory is a plausible one, but will hardly at present stand examination. 
In the first place the name of Aquila and Priscilla (or Prisca) is not the 
oldest borne by the church; from the fourth to the eighth century it seems 
always to have been the tsfulus S. Priscae (see Liber Pontificalis, ed. 
Duchesne, i. 501, 517%), and although the origin of this name is itself 
doubtful, it is hardly likely that if the locality had borne the name of Aquila 
and Priscilla, that name would first have been lost and then revived. It is 
much more probable that the later name is an attempt to connect the biblical 
account with this spot and to explain the origin of the name of Prisca. 

Nor is the second piece of evidence of any greater weight. The acts of 
Pudens and his daughters, supposed to be narrated by the person called 
St. Pastor, who was a contemporary of Pius the bishop and addressed his 
letters to Timothy, are clearly legendary, and little or no stress can be laid 
on the mention of Priscilla as the mother of Pudens. The object of the Acta 
is in fact to invent a history for martyrs whose names were known, and who 
were for some reason grouped together. But why were they thus grouped ? 
The reason probably is given in the statement at the end, that they were 
buried in the cemetery of Priscilla. These names would probably be found 
in the fourth century in that cemetery, attached to graves close to one 
another, and would form the groundwork of the Acta. There may still be 
some connexion between the names, which may or may not be discovered, 
but there is not at present any historical evidence for connecting the ¢7/u/ss 
St. Priscae with the Aquila and Priscilla of the N.T. (see de Rossi, Ar//. 
Arch. Christ. Ser. i. No. 5 (1867), p. 45 ff.) 

(ii) A second line of argument seems more fruitful. The explorations of 
De Rossi in the Coemeterium Priscillae, outside the Porta Saldria, have 
resulted in the discovery that as the Coemeterium Domittllae starts from 
a burying-place of Domitilla and her family, so that of Priscilla originates in 
the burying-place of Acilius Glabrio and other members of the Acilian gens. 
This seems to corroborate the statement of Dio Cassius (Ixvii. 14) that the 
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Acilius Glabrio who was consul with Trajan in A. D. 91 was a Christian and 
died as such, and implies that Christianity had penetrated into this as into 
other leading Roman families. Now the connexion with the subject immediately 
before us is as follows. The same researches have shown that a name of 
the females of the Acilian gens is Priscilla or Prisca, For instance, in one 
inscription we read: 
iM’ ACILIUS V.... 6 
Cc. V. 
PRISCILLA..C 


Aquila was a Jew of Pontus: how then does it happen that his wife, if not 
he himself, bore a Roman name? The answer seems to be suggested by 
these discoveries. They were freedmen of a member of the Acilian gens, 
as Clemens the Roman bishop was very probably the freedman of Flavius 
Clemens. The name Prisca or Priscilla would naturally come to an ad- 
herent of the family. The origin of the name Aquila is more doubtful, but 
it too might be borne by a Roman freedman. If thas suggestion be correct, 
then both the names of these two Roman Christians and the existence of 
Christianity in a leading Roman family are explained. 

Two other inscriptions may be quoted,-as perhaps of interest. The first 
is clearly Christian : 

AQUILIAE PRISCAE IN PACE 


The second C. /. Z. vi. 12273 may be so. The term Resetea might suggest 
that it is but also might be Mithraic: 


D. M. 

AQUILIA + RENATA 
QVAE-V-A>N... 
8E - VIVA « POSVIT - SIBI 
CVRANTE + AQVILIO - IVSTO 
ALVMNO + ET + AQVILIO 
PRISCO - FRATRE 


The argument is not demonstrative, but seems to make the return of 
Aquila and Priscilla to Rome, and their permanent connexion with the 
Roman Church, probable. See De Rossi, Bull. Arch. Christ. Ser. iv. 
No. 6 (1888-9), p. 129 Agutlae Prisca et gli Actli¢ Glabriont. 

Dr. Hort (Rom. and Eph. pp. 12-14), following a suggestion made by 
Dr. Plumptre (Biblical Studies, p. 417), points out that it is a curious fact 
that in four out of the six places in which the names occur that of the wife is 
the first mentioned. He connects the name with the cemetery of St. Prisca, 
and suggests that Prisca was herself a member of some distinguished Roman 
family. He points out that only Aquila is called a Jew from Pontus, not 
his wife. There is nothing inconsistent in this theory with that of the 
previous argument; and if it be true much is explained. It may however be 
suggested that for a noble Roman lady to travel about with a Jewish husband 
engaged in mercantile or even artisan work is hardly probable; and that the 
theory which sees in them freed members of a great household is perhaps 
the most probable. 


5. kat thy kar olkov abray éxxdAyoiav. There is no decisive 


evidence until the third century of the existence of special buildings 
used for churches. The references seem all to be to places in 
private houses, sometimes very probably houses of a large size. In 
the N.T. we have first of all (Acts xii. 12) the house of Mary, the 
mother of John, where many were collected together and praying. 
Col. iv. 1§ domdeacbe rovs ev Aacdikcig a8ehpots, cai Nippav, eal rip 
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ear’ oikoy avtey éxxAnciay: Philemon 2 «ai rp Kar’ olxdy cov éxeAnoia : 
besides 1 Cor. xvi. 19. Ata later date we have Clem. Recog. x. 71 
Theophilus, domus suae ingentem basilicam ecclestae nomine consecraret: 
De Rossi, Roma Soft. i. p. 209 Collegium quod est in domo Sergtae 
Paulinae. So in Rome several of the oldest churches appear to 
nave been built on the sites of houses used for Christian worship. 
So perhaps San Clemente is on the site of the house of T. Flavius 
Clemens the consul (see Lightfoot, Clement. p. 94). 

There is no reason to suppose that this Church was the meeting- 
place of all the Roman Christians; similar bodies seem to be 
implied in vv. 14,15. We may compare Acfa Lustint Martyris § 2 
(Ruinart) where however the speaker is of course intentionally 
vague: Quaestvit Pracfectus, quem in locum Christiant conventrent. 
Cut respondit Iustinus, co unumquemque convenire quo vellet ac posset. 
An, ingutt, existimas omnes nos in eumdem locum convenire solitos ? 
Minime res ita se habet... Tune pracfectus: Age, inqutt, dicas, 
quem in locum conveniatis, et disctpulos tuos congreges. Respondtt 
Lustinus: Ego prope domum Martini cutusdam, ad balneum cogno- 
mento Timtiotinum, hactenus manst. 

"Emaiveros. Of him nothing is known: the name is not an un- 
common one and occurs in inscriptions from Asia Minor, C. /. G. 
2953 (from Ephesus), 3903 (from Phrygia). The following in- 
scription from Rome is interesting, C. 7. Z. vi. 17171 DIS- MAN | 
EPAENETI (sic) | EPAENETI.F | EPHESIO | T-MVNIVS | PRIS- 
CIANVS | AMICO SVO. 

dmwapx} THs "Actas: i.e. one of the first converts made in the 
Roman province of Asia: cp. 1 Cor. xvi. 15 of8are rip olkiay Sreppava, 
rs coriv amapxy Ths ’Axaias, nai eis dtaxoviay rois dyiots Erakay éavrovs. 
On the importance of first converts see Clem. Rom. § xlii xara yopas 
oy kai wodets enpvooortes xabiotavoy Tras dnapyas alTéy, Soxidoarres TE - 
mvevpars, els emvoxdmevs Kal Siaxdvous ray peAddvrwy moreve, 

This name caused great difficulty to Renan, ‘What! had all the 
Church of Ephesus assembled at Rome?’ ‘All’ when analyzed is 
found to mean three persons of whom two had been residents at 
Rome, and the third may have been a native of Ephesus but is 
only said to have belonged to the province of Asia (cf. Lightfoot, 
Biblical Essays, p. 301). How probable it was that there should 
be foreigners in Rome attached to Christianity may be illustrated 
from the Acts of Justin which were quoted in the note on an 
earlier portion of the verse. These give an account of the 
martyrdom of seven persons, Justin himself, Charito, Charitana, 
Euelpistus, Hierax, Liberianus, and Paeon. Of these Justin we 
know was a native of Samaria, and had probably come to Rome 
from Ephesus, Euelpistus who was a slave of the Emperor was 
a native of Cappadocia, and Hierax was of Iconium in Phrygia. 
This was about 100 years later. 
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’Aoias is supported by preponderating authority (MWABCDFG, Vulg. 
Boh, Arm, Aeth., Orig.-lat. Jo.-Damasc. Ambrst.) against ’"Ayalas (LP &c., 
Syrr., Chrys. Theodrt.). 

For the idea of illustrating this chapter from inscriptions we are of course 
indebted to Bishop Lightfoot’s able article on Caesar’s household (PAzlippians, 
p-169). Since that paper was written, the appearance of a portion of vol. vi. 
of the Corpus of Latin Inscriptions, that, namely, containing the inscriptions 
of the city of Rome, has both provided us with more extensive material and 
also placed it in a more convenient form for reference. We have therefore 
gone over the ground again, and either added new illustrations or given 
references to the Latin Corpus for inscriptions quoted by Lightfoot from 
older collections. Where we have not been able to identify these we have 
not, except in a few cases, thought it necessary to repeat his references. 
A large number of these names are found in Columbaria containing the 
monuments and ashes of members of the imperial] household during the first 
century: these special collections are kept together in the Corpus (vi. 3926- 
8397). There is also a very large section devoted to other names belong- 
ing to the domus Augusti (vi. 8398-9101). A complete use of these 
materials will not be possible until the publication of the Zxdices to vol. vi. 
For a discussion of the general bearing of these references, see Introduction, 


§ 9. 

6. Mapiov (which is the correct reading) may like Mapiap be 
Jewish, but it may also be Roman. In favour of the latter alter- 
native in this place it may be noticed that apparenily in other cases 
where St. Paul is referring to Jews he distinguishes them by calling 
them his kinsmen (see on ver. 7). The following inscription from 
Rome unites two names in this list, C. 4. Z. vi. 22223 D-M-| 
MARIAE | AMPLIATAE cé/.; the next inscription is from the house- 
hold, ib. 4394 MARIAE-M-L+XANTHE | NYMPHE- FEC: DE: SVO. 

ATs WOAAA exovlagey eig duds. This note is added, not for the 
sake of the Roman Church, but as words of praise for J/arta 
herself. 


Mapiay is read by A BC P, Boh. Arm. ; Mapip by XD EF GL, &c., Chrys. 
The evidence for els tyuas, which is a difficult reading, is preponderating 
(NABCP, Syrr. Boh.), and it is practically supported by the Western 
group (D EFG, Vulg.), which have éy éyiv. The correction els judas is read 
by L, Chrys. and later authorities. 


7. “AvSpdvicov: a Greek name found among members of the 
imperial household. The following inscription contains the names 
of two persons mentioned in this Epistle, both members of the 
household, C. 7, Z. vi. 5326 DIS - MANIBVS | C. JVLIVS - HERMES 
VIX : ANN: XXXIJI-M-V | DIEB- XIII | C - IVLIVS : ANDRONICVS 
CONLIBERTVS: FEC | BENE: MERENTI- DE: SE: see also 5325 and 
11626 where it is the name of a slave. 

*jouviay: there is some doubt as to whether this name is mas- 
culine, “Iovvias or “Iovwas, a contraction of Junianus, or feminine 
Junia. Junia is of course a common Roman name, and in that 
case the two would probably be husband and wife; Junias on the 
other hand is less usual as a man’s name, but seems to re- 
present a form of contraction common in this list, as Patrobas, 
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Hermas, Olympas. If, as is probable, Andronicus and Junias are 
included among the Apostles (see below) then it is more probable 
that the name is masculine, although Chrysostom does not appear 
to consider the idea of a female apostle impossible: ‘ And indeed 
to be apostles at all is a great thing. But to be even amongst 
these of note, just consider what a great encomium this is! But 
they were of note owing to their works, to their achievements. 
Oh! how great is the devotion of this woman, that she should be 
even counted worthy of the appellation of apostle!’ 

tods auyyeveis pov. St. Paul almost certainly means by ‘kinsmen,’ 
fellow-countrymen, and not relations, The word is used in this 
sense in ix. 3, and it would be most improbable that there should 
be so many relations of St. Paul amongst the members of a distant 
- Church (vv. 7, 12) and also in Macedonia (ver. 21); whereas it is 
specially significant and in accordance with the whole drift of the 
Epistle that he should specially mention as his kinsmen those 
members of a Gentile Church who were Jews. 

Kal cuvatxpaddrous pov. Probably to be taken literally. Al- 
though St. Paul had not so far suffered any long imprisonment, he 
had certainly often been imprisoned for a short time as at Philippi, 
2 Cor. xi. 23 ey vaAaxais EPL TOTES } Clem. Rom. ad Cor. v 
énraxis Seopa popécas. Nor is it necessary that the word should 
mean that Andronicus and Junias had suffered at the same time as 
St. Paul; he might quite well name them fellow-prisoners if they 
had like him been imprisoned for Christ’s sake. Metaphorical 
explanations of the words are too far-fetched to be probable. 

otrivés elow éwionpor dv rots dmoorédorg may mean either (1) 
well known to the Apostolic body, or (2) distinguished as Apostles. 
In favour of the latter interpretation, which is probably correct, are 
the following arguments. (i) The passage was apparently so 
taken by all patristic commentators. (ii) It is in accordance with 
the meaning of the words. ézionyos, lit.‘ stamped,’ ‘ marked,’ would 
be used of those who were selected from the Apostolic body as 
‘distinguished,’ not of those known to the Apostolic body, or 
looked upon by the Apostles as illustrious; it may be translated 
‘those of mark among the Apostles.’ (iii) It is in accordance with 
the wider use of the term dméorodos. Bp. Lightfoot pointed out 
(Galatians, p. 93) that this word was clearly used both in a narrow 
sense of ‘the twelve’ and also in a wider sense which would include 
many others. His views have been corroborated and strengthened 
by the publication of the Didache. The existence of these ‘Apostles,’ 
itinerant Christian Evangelists, in Rome will suggest perhaps one 
of the methods by which the city had been evangelized. 

Ot Kal mpd gu0d yeyévacw éy Xpiorw. Andronicus and Junias had 
been converted before St. Paul: they therefore belonged to the 
earliest days of the Christian community; perhaps even they were 
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of those who during the dispersion after the death of Stephen 
began almost immediately to spread the word in Cyprus and Syria 
(Acts xi. 19). As Dr. Weymouth points out (On the Rendering inie 
English of the Greek Aorist and Perfect, p. 26) the perfect should 
here be translated ‘ were.’ 


‘It is utterly amazing,’ he writes, ‘that in Rom. xvi. 7 of wat wpd euod 
yeyovacw év Xp. is rendered in the RV. ‘who also have been in Christ before 
me.” The English idiom is here simply outraged. What officer in our 
Navy or Army would not stare at the SapBapos who should say of a senior 
officer, “‘ He has been in the Service before me”? ‘‘ He was in the Navy 
before me” is the only correct English form.... The English mind fastens 
on the idea of time defined by ‘“‘ before me,” and therefore uses the simple 
Past.... The Greek Perfect is correctly employed, because it is intended te 
convey, and does convey, the idea that they are still ia Christ, while the 
English “ have been”’ suggests precisely the contrary.’ 


8. "Aum\tatos is the more correct reading for the abbreviated - 
iorm *Apnktas which occurs in the TR. This is a common 
kkoman slave name, and as such occurs in inscriptions of the imperial 
household. C.J. Z. vi. 4899 AMPLIATVS | RESTITVTO + FRATRI | 
SVO + FECIT - MERENTI: 5154 C. VIBIVS + FIRMVS: C | VIBIO = 
AMPLIATO | PATRONO - SVO, &c., besides inscriptions quoted by Lft. 
But there is considerable evidence for connecting this name more 
closely with the Christian community in Rome. In the cemetery 
of Domitilla, now undoubtedly recognized as one of the earliest of 
Christian catacombs, is a chamber now known by the name of 
‘Ampliatus’ owing to an inscription which it contains. This 
chamber is very early: pre-Christian in character if not in origin. 
The cell over which the name of Ampliatus is inscribed is a later 
insertion, which, fronx the style of its ornament, is ascribed to the 
end of the first or beginning of the second century. The inscription 
is in bold, well-formed letters of the same date. Not far off is another 
inscription, not earlier than the end of the second century, to 
members of apparently the same family. ‘The two inscriptions are 
AMPLIAT|I] and AVRELIAE + BONIFATIAE | CONIVGI - INCOM- 
PARABILI | VERAE CASTITATIS FEMINAE | QVAE : VIXIT + ANN | 
XXV-M-II | DIEB+ III + HOR: Vit | AVREL + AMPLIATVS CVM | 
GORDIANO -« FILIO. ‘The boldness of the lettering in the first 
inscription is striking. The personal name without any other 
distinction suggests a slave. Why then should any one in these 
circumstances receive the honour of an elaborately painted tomb? 
The most plausible explanation is that he was for some reason 
very prominent in the earliest Roman Church. The later inscription 
clearly suggests that there was a Christian family bearing this 
name; and the connexion with Domitilla seems to show that here 
we have the name of a slave or freedman through whom Christianity 
had penetratea into a second great Roman household. See de 
Rossi, Bull. Arch. Christ. Ser. il. vol. 6 (1881), pp. 57-74 3 
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Aithenacum March 4, 1884, p. 289; the inscription is just re- 
ferred to by Lightfoot, Clement. i. p. 39. 

9. OvdpBavés: a common Roman slave name found among 
members of the household, C. Z. LZ. vi. 4237 (quoted by Lft. from 
Murat. 920. 1) VRBANVS - LYDES : AVG : L * DISPENS | INMVNIS - 
DAT - HERMAE : FRATRI: ET | CILICAE: PATRI: Cf. 5604, 5605, 
and others, quoted by Lft. (Grut. p. 589. 10, p. 1070. 1). 

tov auvepyov tov. Where St. Paul is speaking of personal 
friends he uses the singular rév dyamnrév pov: here he uses the 
plural because Urbanus was a fellow-worker with all those who 
worked for Christ. 

Xrdxuv: a rare Greek name, but found among members of the 
imperial household: C. 7. Z. vi. 8607 D. M. | M. VLPIO: AVG: L | 
_ EROTI | AB + EPISTVLIS + GRAECIS | EPAPHRODITVS | ET - 

STACHYS | CAESAR-R-SER | FRATRI- KARISSIMO: ET | CLAVDIA 
* FORMIANA | FECERVNT: cf. also inscriptions quoted by Lft. 

10. *Amehdjjv. Again a name borne by members of the house- 
hold and by Jews: amongst others by the famous tragic actor. 
See the instance quoted by Lft. and cf. Hor. Sa#. Lv. 100 Creda# 
Iudaeus Apella, non ego. 

rov Sdéxiypov: cf. 1 Cor. xi. 19; 2 Cor. x. 18; xiii. 7, One who 
has shown himself an approved Christian. 

tods éx tay “AptotoBovdov. The explanation of this name given 
by Lft. bears all the marks of probability. The younger Aristo- 
bulus was a grandson of Herod the Great, who apparently lived 
and died in Rome in a private station (Jos. Bell. Jud. Il. xi. 6; 
Antig. XX. i. 2); he was a friend and adherent of the Emperor 
Claudius. His household would naturally be of ’ApsoroBovdov, and 
would presumably contain a considerable number of Jews and 
other orientals, and consequently of Christians. If, as is probable, 
Aristobulus was himself dead by this time, his household would 
probably have become united with the imperial household. It 
would, however, have continued to bear his name, just as we find 
servants of Livia’s household who had come from that of Maecenas 
called Maecenatiani (C. /. Z. vi. 4016, 4032), those from the house- 
hold of Amyntas, Amyntiani (4035, cf. 8738): so also Agrippiani, 
Germaniciani. We might in the same way have Aristodulians (cf. 
Lft. Phil. pp. 172, 3). 

11. “Hpodiwva tov cuvyyevq pow. A mention of the household of 
Aristobulus is followed by a name which at once suggests the 
Herod family, and is specially stated to have been that of a Jew. 
This seems to corroborate the argument of the preceding note. 

Tous ék tav Napxicgou, ‘the household of Narcissus,’ ‘ Narcis- 
siani. The Narcissus in question was very possibly the well- 
known freedman of that name, who had been put to death by 
Agrippina shortly after the accession of Nero some three or four 
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years before (Tac. Ann. xiii. 1; Dio Cass. Ix. 34). His slaves 
would then in all probability become the property of the Emperor, 
and would help to swell the imperial household. The name is 
common, especially among slaves and freedmen, ef. C. J. Z. vi. 4123 
(in the household of Livia), 4346, 5206 HELICONIS NARCISSI | 
AVGVSTIANI |; 22875 NARCISSVS- AVG: LIB. Lft. quotes also 
the two names Ti. Claudius Narcissus (see below), Ti. Iulius Nar- 
cissus from Muratori, and also the form Narcissianus, TI - CLAVDIO + 
SP - F - NARCISSIANO (Murat. p. 1150. 4). The following inscrip- 
tion belongs to a somewhat later date: C.J. Z. vi. 9035 D. M. | 
T - FLAVIVS: AVG - LIB | NARCISSVS: FECIT « SIBI | ET - COELIAE: 
SP : FILIAE | IERIAE - CONIVGI: SVAE.... , and lower down Tf 
FLAVIVS - AVG: LIB FIRMVS : NARCISSIANVS | RELATOR - AVC- 
TIONVM - MONVMENTVM « REFECIT. See also 903§ a. (Lightfoot, 
Phil. p. 173.) 

Dr. Plumptre (Lrblical Studtes, p. 428) refers to the following interesting 
inscription. It may be found in C. /. Z. v. 154* being reputed to have come 
from Ferrara. D.M. | CLAVDIAE | DICAEOSYNAE | TI * CLAVDIVS | NAR- 
CISSVS | LIB. AEID. COIV | PIENTISSIMAE | ET FRVGALISSI | B, M. ‘Tiberius 
Claudius suggests the first century, but the genuineness of the Ins. is not 
sufficiently attested. The editor of the fifth volume of the Corpus writes : 
Testimonia auctorum aut incertorum...aut fraudulentorum de loco cum 
parum defendant titulum eum exclust, quamquam frert potest ut sét 
genuinus nec multum corruptus. The name Daécacosyne is curious but is 
found elsewhere C. /. LZ. iii. 23913 vi. 25866: x. 649. There is nothing dis- 
tinctively Christian about it, 


12. Tptpaway kai Tpupdoay are generally supposed to have been 
two sisters. Amongst inscriptions of the household we have 
4866 D. M.| VARIA - TRYPHOSA | PATRONA « ET | M. EPPIVS ° 
CLEMENS |: 5035 D. M.| TRYPHAENA | VALERIA - TRYPHAENA 
| MATRI- B:M- F-+ ET | VALERIUS + FVTIANVS (quoted by Lft. 
from Acc. di Archeol. xi. p. 375): 5343 TELESPHORVS « ET : TRY- 
PHAENA, 5774, 6054 and other inscriptions quoted by Lft. Atten- 
tion is drawn to the contrast between the names which imply 
‘delicate,’ ‘dainty,’ and their labours in the Lord. 

The aame Tryphaena has some interest in the early history of the Church 


as being that of the queen who plays such a prominent part in the story of 
Paul and Thecla, and who is known to have been a real character. 


NMepoisa. The name appears as that of a freedwoman, C. Z. Z. vi. 
23959 DIS: MANIB | PER~SIDI- + VED | VS° MITHRES | VXORI. 
It does not appear among the inscriptions of the household. 

13. “Poipov: one of the commonest of slave names. This Rufus 
is commonly identified with the one mentioned in Mark xv. a1, 
wnere Simon of Cyrene is called the father of Alexander and Rufus. 
St. Mark probably wrote at Rome, and he seems to speak of 
Rufus as some one well known. 

tiv dxdextdv dv Kupiy. ‘Elect’ is probably not here used in the 
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technical sense ‘chosen of God,’—this would not be a feature to 
distinguish Rufus from any other Christian, —but it probably means 
‘eminent,’ ‘ distinguished for his special excellence,’ and the addition 
of év Kupig means ‘eminent as a Christian’ (2 Jo. 1; 1 Pet. ii. 6). 
So in English phraseology the words ‘a chosen vessel’ are used 
of all Christians generally, or to distinguish some one of marked 
excellence from his fellows. 

Kal thy pytépa aitod kal éuod. St. Paul means that she had 
showed him on some occasion all the care of a mother, and 
that therefore he felt for her all the affection of a son. 

14. ’Actyxpitov: the following inscription is of a freedman of 
Augustus who bore this name, C. /. Z. vi. 12565 D.M. | ASYNCRETO | 
AVG « LIB - FECIT - FL | AVIA - SVCCESSA | PATRONO BENE | ME- 
RENTI. The name Flavia suggests that it is somewhat later than 
St. Paul’s time. 

¢\éyovra. The inscriptions seem to throw no light on this name. 
The most famous person bearing it was the historian of the second 
century who is referred to by Origen, and who gave some informa- 
tion concerning the Christians. 

‘Epaqv: one of the commonest of slave names, occurring con- 
stantly among members of the imperial household. 

NatpéBav. An abbreviated form of Patrobius. This name was 
borne by a well-known freedman of Nero, who was put to death by 
Galba (Tac. Azs#. i. 49 ; ii.95). Lft. quotes instances of other freed- 
men bearing it: TI- CL+ AVG~- L~- PATROBIVS (Grut. p. 610. 3), 
and TI + CLAVDIO + PATROBIO (Murat. p. 1329). 

“Eppa is likewise an abbreviation for various names, Hermagoras, 
Hermerus, Hermodorus, Hermogenes. It is common among 
slaves, but not so much so as Hermes. Some fathers and modern 
writers have identified this Hermas with the author of the ‘ Shepherd,’ 
an identification which is almost certainly wrong. 

Kat tos ay adtots ddedpous. This and the similar expression in 
the next verse seem to imply that these persons formed a small 
Christian community by themselves. 

15. @:Addoyos. A common slave name. Numerous instances 
are quoted from inscriptions of the imperial household: C. Z. Z. vi. 
4116 DAMA: LIVIAE- L:CAS...| PHOEBVS - PHILOLOGI | quoted by 
Lft. from Gorius, Zon. Liv. p. 168 ; he also quotes Murat. p. 1586. 
3, p. 2043. 2; Grut. p. 630. 1. He is generally supposed to be 
the brother or the husband of Julia, in the latter case Nereus, his 
sister Nerias, and Olympas may be their children. 

*loudfavy, Probably the commonest of all Roman female names, 
certainly the commonest among slaves in the imperial household. 
The following inscription is interesting: C. Z, Z. vi. 20416 D. &. | 
IVLIAE NEREI* F- | CLAVDIAE. The name Julia Tryphosa occurs 
20715—7 in one case apparently in a Christian inscription. 
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Nnpéa. This name is found in inscriptions of the imperial house- 
hold, C. Z. ZL. vi. 4344 NEREVS : NAT: GERMAN | PEVCENNVS - 
GERMANICI | ANVS - NERONIS - CAESARIS. It is best known in 
the Roman Church in connexion with the Acts of Nereus and 
Achilleus, the eunuch chamberlains of Domitilla (see Ac/a Sancto- 
rum May. iii. p.2; Texte und Untersuchungen, Band xi. Heft 2). 
These names were, however, older than that legend, as seems to 
be shown by the inscription of Damasus (Bull. Arch. Christ. 1874, 
p. 20 sq.; C. Jns. Christ. ii. p. 31) which represents them as 
soldiers. The origin of the legend was probably that in the cata- 
comb of Domitilla and near to her tomb, appeared these two 
names very prominently; this became the groundwork for the 
later romance. An inscription of Achilleus has been found in the 
cemetery of Domitilla on a stone column with a corresponding 
column which may have borne the name of Nereus: both date from 
the fourth or fifth century (Bull. Arch. Christ. 1875, p.8 sq.). These 
of course are later commemorations of earlier martyrs, and it may 
well be that the name of Nereus was in an early inscription (like 
that of Ampliatus above). In any case the name is one connected 
with the early history of the Roman Church; and the fact that 
Nereus is combined with Achilleus, a name which does not appear 
in the Romans, suggests that the origin of the legend was archaeo- 
logical, and that it was not derived from this Epistle (Lightfoot, 
Clement. i. p. 51; Lipsius Apokr. Apgesch. ii. 106 ff.). 

"OAupwas: an abbreviated form like several in this list, apparently 
for ’OAvpmiddwpos. 

16. év purjpars dyig: so x Thess. v. 26; 1 Cor. xvi. 20; 2 Cor. 
xiii, 12; 1 Pet. v. 14 domdcacGe dAdAndous ev Gidnpatt ayanns. The 
earliest reference to the ‘kiss of peace’ as a regular part of the 
Christian service is in Just. Mart. Afol. i. 65 dAdAndous parqpare 
dona(opeba mavodpevor ray evyav, It is mentioned in Tert. de Orat. 
14 (osculum pacts); Const. Apost. ii. 57. 1a; viii. 5.5; and it became 
a regular part of the Liturgy. Cf. Origen ad loc.: Ex hic sermone, 
aliisque nonnullis stmilibus, mos ecclestis tradttus est, ul post orationes 
osculo se tnvicem suscipiant fratres. Hoc autem osculum sanctum 
appellat Apostolus. 

ait éxx«Anolat maoa: tod Xptorod: this phrase is unique in the 
N.T. Phrases used by St. Paul are ai éxxAnoias ray dyiwv, 9 exxAnoia 
rou Geov, ai exxAnoiat Tov Geod, tais exxAnoiats tHe "lovdaias rats év Xpior@ 
(Gal, i. 22), rév éxadnolwy Tov Geod ray ovoady éy ti “Iovdaig év Xpior@ 
"Ingov, and in Acts xx. 38 we have the uncertain passage ry éx- 
KAnciav rod Kupiov or rov @ecov, where Oeds must, if the correct 
reading, be used of Xpiords. It is a habit of St. Paul to speak on 
behalf of the churches as a whole: cf. xvi. 4; 1 Cor. vii. 17; xiv. 


33; 2 Cor. viii. 18; xi. 28; and Hort suggests that this unique — 


phrase is used to express ‘the way in which the Church of Rome 
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was an object of love and respect to Jewish and Gentile Churches 
alike’ (Rom. and Eph. i. §2). 


WARNING AGAINST FALSH TEACHERS, 


XVI. 17-20. Beware of those breeders of division and 
mischief-makers who pervert the Gospel which you were 
taught. Men such as these are devoted not to Christ but to 
their own unworthy aims. By their plausible and flattering 
speech they deceive the unwary. I give you this warning, 
because your loyalty is well known, and I would have you 
free from every taint of evil. God will speedily crush Satan 
beneath your feet. 

May the grace of Christ be with you. 


17-20. A warning against evil teachers probably of a Jewish 
character. Commentators have felt that there is something unusual 
in a vehement outburst like this, coming at the end of an Epistle 
so completely destitute of direct comtroversy. But after all as Hort 
points out (Rom. and Eph. pp. 53-55) it is not unnatural. Against 
errors such as these St. Paul has throughout been warning his 
readers indirectly, he has been building up his hearers against 
them by laying down broad principles of life and conduct, and 
now just at the end, just before he finishes, he gives one definite 
and direct warning against false teachers. It was probably not 
against teachers actually in Rome, but against such as he knew 
of as existing in other churches which he had founded, whose 
advent to Rome he dreads. 

It has been suggested again that ‘St. Paul finds it difficult to 
finish.’ There is a certain truth in that statement, but it is hardly 
one which ought to detain us long. When a writer has very much 
to say, when he is full of zeal and earnestness, there must be much 
which will break out from him, and may make his letters some- 
what formless. To a thoughtful reader the suppressed emotion 
implied and the absence of regular method will really be proofs of 
authenticity. It may be noted that we find in the Epistle to the 
Philippians just the same characteristics: there also in iii. 1, just 
apparently as he is going to finish the Epistle, the Apostle makes 
a digression against false teachers. 

17. oxometv, ‘to mark and avoid.’ The same word is used in 
Phil. ili, 17 cuppspnrai pou yiverOe, adedpol, cal axoneire rovs ovre 
Miele in exactly the opposite sense, ‘to mark so as te 
ollow.’ 
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Stxooraclas: cf. Gal. v. 20. Those divisions which are the 
result of the spirit of strife and rivalry (ss and (jA0s) and which 
eventually if persisted in lead to alpéces. The oxdvdada are the 
hindrances to Christian progress caused by these embittered 
relations. 

Thv 8idax4y, not ‘Paulinism,’ but that common basis of Christian 
doctrine which St. Paul shared with all other teachers (x Cor. 
xv. 1), and with which the teaching of the Judaizers was in his 
opinion inconsistent. 

éxxdlvate: cf. Rom. iii. r1. The ordinary construction is with 
and and the genitive (a) of the cause avoided awd xaxov (1 Pet. 
iii, 11), or (6) of the person. 

18. These false teachers are described as being self-interested 
in their motives, specious and deceptive in their manners. Cf. 
Phil. iii. 19 by rd téd\os dradea, dv 6 beds  Koidla, nai § ical & rz 
aloxvvy avroy, of Ta émiyera Ppovovrres. 

Th éautdv kowhig. These words do not in this case appear to 
mean that their habits are lax and epicurean, but that their motives 
are interested, and their conceptions and objects are inadequate. 
So Origen: Sed et guid causae stt, qua turgia tnecclesits suscitantur, 
ef lites, divint Spirttus instinctu apertt. Ventris, inquit, gratia: hoc 
est, gquaestus ef cuptditahis. The meaning is the same probably in 
the somewhat parallel passages Phil. iii. ry-21; Col. ii. 20—iii. 4. 
So Hort ( Judazstic Christianity, p. 124) explains ramewoppootvn to 
mean ‘a grovelling habit of mind, choosing lower things as the 
primary sphere of religion, and not rd dvw, the region in which 
Christ is seated at God’s right hand.’ 

XpnoTodoyias Kat «ddoyias, ‘fair and flattering speech.’ In 
illustration of the first word all commentators quote Jul. Capitolinus, 
Pertinax 13 (in Hist. August): xpnorrodsyov eum appellantes qui bene 
logueretur et male faceret. The use of eddAoyia which generally means 
‘praise, ‘laudation,’ or ‘blessing’ (cp. xv. 29), in a bad sense as 
here of ‘flattering’ or ‘specious’ language is rare. An instance is 
quoted in the dictionaries from Aesop. ad. 229, p. 150, ed. Av. 
€av ov evdoylas etrropns Eywy€ Gov ov Kndopat. 

19. 4 yop Spay bwaxoh. ‘I exhort and warn you because your 
excellence and fidelity although they give me great cause for 
rejoicing increase my anxiety.’ These words seem definitely 
to imply that there were not as yet any dissensions or erroneous 
teaching in the Church. They are (as has been noticed) quite 
inconsistent with the supposed Ebionite character of the Church. 
When that theory was given up, all ground for holding these 
words spurious was taken away. 

Gédw Be Spas. St. Paul wishes to give this warning without 
at the same time saying anything to injure their feelings. He 
gives it because he wishes them to be discreet and wary, and 
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therefore blameless. In Matt. x. 16 the disciples are to be 
Ppdvipos and axéparoe: see also Phil. ii. 25. 

20. 6 dé Ceds rijs eipfyns. See on xv. 13. It is the ‘God of 
peace’ who will thus overthrow Satan, because the effect of these 
divisions is to break up the peace of the Church. 

ouvtpiper: ‘will throw him under your feet, that you may trample 
upon him.’ 

tov Xatavav. In 2 Cor. xi. 14 St. Paul writes ‘for even Satan 
fashioneth himself into an angel of light. It is no great thing 
therefore if his ministers also fashion themselves as ministers of 
righteousness.’ The ministers of Satan are looked upon as im- 
personating Satan himself, and therefore if the Church keeps at 
peace it will trample Satan and his wiles under foot. 

 § xdpis «7A. St. Paul closes this warning with a salutation 
as at the end of an Epistle. 


There is very considerable divergence in different authorities as to the 
benedictions which they insert in these concluding verses. 
(1) The TR. reads in ver. 20 } xdpis rod Kupiov judy "Ingot [Xpie7od | 
pee Duo. 
This is supported by NA BCLP, &c., Vulg. &c., Orig.-lat. 
It is omitted by D E F G Sedul. 
(2) In ver. 24 it reads %) yapss rod Kuplow hyd 1. X. perd wdvrev bydv, 


This is panities by SABC, Vaulg. codd. (am. fuld. harl.) Boh. Aeth. 
Orig.-lat. 

It is inserted by DEFGL, &c., Vulg. Harcl. Chrys. &c. Of these 
F GL omit vv. 25-27, and therefore make these words the end of the 
Epistle. 

(3) A third and smaller group puts these words at the end of ver. 27 : 
P. 17. 80, Pesh. Arm. Ambrstr. 

Analyzing these readings we find: 

SA BC, Orig.-lat. have a benediction at ver. 31 only. 

DEF G have one at ver. 24 only. 

L, Vulg. clem., Chrys., and the mass of lates autherities have it in both 
places. 

P has it at ver. 21, and after ver. a7. 

The correct text clearly has a benediction at ver. 21 and there only ; it 
was afterwards moved to a place after ver. 24, which was very probably 
fn some MSS. the end of the Epistle, and in later MSS., by a aatural 
conflation, appears in both. See the Introductioa, § 9. 


GREETINGS OF 8ST. PAUL'S COMPANIONS. 


XVI. 21-23. All my companions—Timothy, Lucius, Fason, 
and Sostpater—greet you. I Tertius, the amanuensis, also 
give you Christian greeting. So too do Gatus, and Erastus, 
treasurer of Corinih, and Quartus. 


21-23. These three verses form a sort o: postscript, added after 
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the conclusion of the letter and containing the names of St. Paul’s 
companions, 

21. Tipd8eos had been with St. Paul in Macedonia (2 Cor. i. 1): 
of his movements since then we have no knowledge. The pov 
with curepyds is omitted by B. 

Aovxvos might be the Lucius of Cyrene mentioned Acts xiii. 4. 
*Idcwy is probably the one mentioned in Acts xvii. 5-7, 9 as 
St. Paul’s host, and Zwoimarpos may be the same as the Samarpos 
of Acts xx. 4, who was a native of Berea. If these identifications 
are correct, two of these three names are connected with Mace- 
donia, and this connexion is by no means improbable. They had 
attached themselves to St. Paul as his regular companions, or 
come to visit him from Thessalonica. In any case they were 
Jews (of ovyyeveis pou cf. ver. 7). It was natural that St. Paul 
should lodge with a fellow-countryman. 

22. 5 ypdipas. St. Paul seems generally to have employed an 
amanuensis, sce 1 Cor. xvi. 21; Col. iv. 18; a Thess. iii. 17, and 
cf. Gal. vi. 1 Were mndikors bpiv ypdpaow eypawa rp eun xerpl. 

23. [dios who is described as the host of St. Paul and of 
the whole Church is possibly the Gaius of 1 Cor. i. 1g. In all 
probability the Christian assembly met in his house. Erastus 
(cf. 2 Tim. iv. 20) who held the important office of olxdvoyos ris 
nédrcws, ‘the city treasurer,’ is presumably mentioned as the most 
influential member of the community. | 


THE CONCLUDING DOXOLOGY., 


XVI. 25-27. And now let me give praise to God, who can 
make you firm believers, duly trained and established accord- 
ing to the Gospel that I proclaim, the preaching which 
announces Fesus the Messiah, that preaching in which 
God’s eterual purpose, the mystery of his working, kept 
silent since the world began, has been revealed, a purpose 
which the Prophets of old foretold, which has been preached 
now by God's express command, which announces to all the 
Gentiles the message of obrdience in faith: to God, TI say, to 
Him who ts alone wise, be the glory for ever through Fesus 
Messiah. Amen. 

25-27. The Epistle concludes in a manner unusual in St. Paul 


with a doxology or ascription of praise, in which incidentally all 
the great thoughts of the Epistle are summed up. Although 
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doxologies are not uncommon in these Epistles (Gal. 1. §; Rom. 
xi. 36), they are not usually so long or so heavily weighted; but 
Eph. iii. 21; Phil. iv. 20; 1 Tim.i. 17 offer quite sufficient parallels; 
the two former at a not much later date. scriptions of praise at 
the conclusion of other Epp. are common, Heb. xiii. 20, 21; Jude 
24, 25; Clem. Rom. § lxv; Mart. Polyc. 20. 

The various questions bearing on the genuineness of these 
verses and their positions in different MSS., have been sufficiently 
discussed in the Introduction, § 9. Here they are commented 
upon as a genuine and original conclusion to the Epistle exactly 
harmonizing with its contents. The commentary is mainly based 
on the paper by Hort published in Lightfoot, Bidiical Essays, 
p. 321 fff. 

25. to 82 BSuvapdvy Spas ornpitar: cf. Rom. xiv. 4 orner 9 mimret' 
‘orabnoera 8é duvarei yap 6 Kupios atjoa avtov. A more exact 
parallel is furnished by Eph. iii. 20 16 8€ duvapévm... moujoa... 
ait@ 9 8d£a. ornpifw is confined in St. Paul to the earlier Epistles 
(Rom. i, 11; and Thess.). dvvapa, Suvards, dvvaréw of God, with 
an infinitive, are common in this group. We are at once reminded 
that in i. 1 St. Paul had stated that one of the purposes of his 
contemplated visit was to confer on them some spiritual gift that 
they might be established. 

mata 7d edayyédidy pov: Rom. ii. 16; 2 Tim. ii. 8; cf. also 
Rom. xi. 28 xara rd evayyékcov, One salient feature of the Epistle 
is at once alluded to, that special Gospel of St. Paul which he 
desired to explain, and which is the main motive of this Episie. 
St. Paul did not look upon this as antagonistic to the common 
faith of the Church, but as complementary to and explanatory of 
it. To expound this would especially lead to the ‘establishment’ 
of a Christian Church, for if rightly understood, it would promote 
the harmony of Jew and Gentile within it. 

mal Td Kijpuypa “Incod Xpioto’. The words xijpvyyna, xnptooer 
occur throughout St. Paul’s Epp., but more especially in this 
second group. (Rom. x. 8; 4 Cor. i. 21, 23; ii. 4; 2 Cori. 19; 
iv. §; xi. 4; Gal. ii. 2, &c.) The genitive is clearly objective, 
the preaching ‘about Christ’; and the thought of St. Paul is 
most clearly indicated in Rom. x. 8-12, which seems to be here 
summed up. St. Paul’s life was one of preaching. The object 
of his preaching was faith in Jesus the Messiah, and that name 
implies the two great aspects of the message, on the one hand 
salvation through faith in Him, on the other as a necessary 
consequence the universality of that salvation. The reference 
is clearly to just the thoughts which run through this Epistle, and 
which marked the period of the Judaistic controversies, 

kata Gmokddupw puotynpiou «.t.A. Cf. 1 Cor. ii. 6, 7, 10 codias 
8é Aadouper év Tois TeAciors . . , Oeod Godiay ev pvoTnpig, THY amoKexpups 
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pevny, hy mpedperev 6 Geds mpd ray aldvov.,. nuiw 8€ amencduper 6 Oeds 
dea rod Wvevparos, Eph. iii. 3, 5,6; Tit. i. 2, 3; 2 Tim. i. 9, £0, 
and for separate phrases, Rom. i. 16; iii. 31; xi. 25. This is the 
thought which underlies much of the argument of chaps. ix—xi, 
and is indirectly implied in the first eight chapters. It represents 
in fact, the conclusion which the Apostle has arrived at in musing 
over the difficulties which the problems of human history as he 
knew them had suggested. God who rules over all the aeons or 
periods in time, which have passed and which are to come, is 
working out an eternal purpose in the world. For ages it was 
a mystery, now in these last days it has been revealed: and this 
revelation explains the meaning of God’s working in the past. 
The thought then forms a transition from the point of view of 
the Romans to that of the Ephesians. It is not unknown in the 
Epp. of the second group, as the quotation from Corinthians shows; 
but there it represents rather the conclusion which is being arrived 
at by the Apostle, while in the Epp. of the Captivity it is assumed 
as already proved, and as the basis on which the idea of the Church 
is developed. The end of the Epistle to the Romans is the first 
place where we should expect this thought in a doxology, and 
coming there, it exactly brings out the force and purpose of the 
previous discussion. 

The passage xara dmoxdkuyiw down to yrwepicbevros goes not with 
ornpigac but with xnpvypa, The preaching of Christ was the 
revelation of the ‘mystery which had been hidden,’ and explained 
God's purpose in che world. 

26. In this verse we should certainly read da re ypapay mpo- 
gytuxav. The only Greek MSS. that omit re are DE, and the 
authority of versions can hardly be quoted against it. Moreover, 
the sentence is much simpler if it be inserted. It couples together 
ghavepwbévros and yywpicberros, and all the words from dd re ypahav 
to the latter word should be ‘taken together. eis mavra ra €6vy 
probably goes with els traxony xicrews and not with yropicbevros, 

Sid Te ypahdv mpodytindy... ywwptoOdvros. All the ideas in 
this sentence are exactly in accordance with the thoughts which 
run through this Epistle. The unity of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, the fact that Christ had come in accordance with the 
Scriptures (Rom. i. 1, 2), that the new method of salvation although 
apart from law, was witnessed to by the Law and the Prophets 
(uaprupovpévn td rod vduov cat rev mpopynray Rom. iii. a1), the 
constant allusion esp. in chaps. ix-xi to the Old Testament 
Scriptures; all these are summed up in the phrase da ypadas 
mpopnrikar, 

The same is true of the idea expressed by aar’ emrayjy rot 
alwviov Geod, The mission given to the preachers of the Gespel 
is brought out generally in Rom. x. 15 ff., the special command 
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to the Apostle is dwelt on in the opening wv. 1-5, and the sense 
of commission is a constant thought of this period. With regard 
to the words, aloviov is of course suggested by xpdvos alwvios: 
cp. Baruch iv. 8, Susanna (Theod.) 42 (LXX) 35. The formula 
kar’ émirayny occurs 1 Cor. vii. 6; 2 Cor. viii. 8, but with quite 
a different meaning; in the sense of this passage it comes again in 
rin. 1. 6; Tit L 3. 

We find the phrase els twaxoyy micrews in Rom. i. 5. As Hort 
points out, the enlarged sense of taxon and traxoiw is confined to 
the earlier Epistles. ; 

The last phrase els mdvra ra €6vn yropicOévros hardly requires 
illustrating ; it is a commonplace of the Epistle. In this passage 
still carrying on the explanation of xjpvyya, four main ideas of 
the Apostolic preaching are touched upon—the continuity of the 
- Gospel, the Apostolic commission, salvation through faith, the 
preaching to the Gentiles. 

psv@ cop®@ Ged: a somewhat similar expression may be found 
in s Tim. i. 17, which at a later date was assimilated to this, cod@ 
being inserted. But the idea again sums up another line of 
thought in the Epistle—God is one, therefore He is God of both 
Jews and Greeks; the Gospel is one (iii. 29, 30). God is infinitely 
Wise (@ BdOos mdovrov cat codias cai yrooews Geod Xi. 33); even 
when we cannot follow His tracks, He is leading and guiding 
us, and the end will prove the depths of His wisdom. 

27. @ 4 Séfa x.7.A. The reading here is very difficult. 

1. It would be easy and simple if following the authority of 
B. 33. 72, Pesh., Orig.-lat. we could omit ¢, or if we could read 
air with P. 31. 54 (Boh. cannot be quoted in favour of this 
reading; Wilkins’ translation which Tisch. follows is wrong). 
But both these look very much like corrections, and it is difficult 
to see how ¢ came to be inserted if it was not part of the original 
text. Nor is it inexplicable. The Apostle’s mind is so full of the 
thoughts of the Epistle that they come crowding out, and have 
produced the heavily loaded phrases of the doxology ; the struc- 
ture of the sentence is thus lost, and he concludes with a well- 
known formula of praise ¢ 4 dda «.r.A. (Gal. i. 1g; 2 Tim. iv. 18; 
Heb. xiii. 21). 

2. If the involved construction were the only difficulty caused 
by reading @, it would probably be right to retain it. But there 
are others more serious. How are the words &a ’I. X. to be taken? 
and what does ¢ refer to? 

(xt) Grammatically the simplest solution is to suppose, with 
Lid., that 6 refers to Christ, and that St. Paul has changed the 
construction owing to the words 3a 1.X. He had intended toe 
finish ‘to the only wise God through Christ Jesus be Glory,’ 
as in Jude 26 pévp Seq curnp: jydv, ded "I. X. rod Kuplow gpar, ddga, 
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peyadwotyn, «.7.2., but the words "Invot Xprev remind him that 
it is through the work of Christ that all this scheme has been 
developed; he therefore ascribes to Him the glory. This is the 
only possible construction if ¢ be read, but it can hardly be 
correct; and that not because we can assert that on @ priord 
grounds a doxology cannot be addressed to the Son, but because 
such a doxology would not be in place here. ‘The whole purpose 
of these concluding verses is an ascription of praise to Him who 
is the only wise God. 

(2) For this reason most commentators attempt to refer the 
@ to Ge. This in itself is not difficult: it resembles what is 
the probable construction in 1 Pet. iv. 12, and perhaps in Heb. 
xiii. 21. But then éa ‘I. X. becomes very difficult. To take it 
with oops would be impossible, and to transfer it into the 
relative clause would be insufferably harsh. 

There is no doubt therefore that it is by far the easiest course 
to omit ¢ We have however the alternative of supposing that 
it is a blunder made by St. Paul’s secretary in the original letter. 
We have seen that some such hypothesis may explain the im- 
possible reading in iv. 12. 


els rovs alévas should be read with BC L, Harcl., Chrys. Cyr. Theodrt. 
Tov aidvey was added in NADEP, Vulg. Pesh. Boh., Orig.-lat. &c., 
owing to the influence of 1 Tim. i. 17. 


The daxology sums up all the great ideas of the Epistle. 
The power of the Gospel which St. Paul was commissioned to 
preach; the revelation in it of the eternal purpose of God; its 
contents, faith; its sphere, all the nations of the earth; its author, 
the one wise God, whose wisdom is thus vindicated—all these 
thoughts had been continually dwelt on. And so at the end 
feeling how unfit a conclusion would be the jarring note of 
vv. 17-20, and wishing to ‘restore the Epistle at its close to its 
tone of serene loftiness,’ the Apostle adds these verses, writing 
them perhaps with his own hand in those large bold letters which 
seem to have formed a sort of authentication of his Epistles 
(Gal. vi. 1), and thus gives an eloquent conclusion to his great 
argument. 
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Slavery in ‘Rome, p. Xvili. 

Smend, Dr. R., p. ag. 

Smith, Dr. W. Robertson, pp. 14; 
araf. 

Society, the Christian, pp. 123 f. ; 355. 

Sohm, Dr. R., p. 15. 

Sonship, p- 201 ff. 

Sosipater, p. xxxvii. 

Spain, xv. 24, 28. 

Speculum, The, p. 124. 

Spirit, ae Holy, pp. 189 f.; 1964; 

199 &. 


119 ; 
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Spiritual gifts, pp. a1; 358 @ 
Stachys, xvi. 9; p. 

Steck, Rudolph, p. Ixxxvi. 
Stichi (arixa), p. lvif. 

Stoicism, p. xvi. 

Stuart, Moses, p. cvi. 

Suetonius, p. xxi. 

Suillius, p. xvi. 

Swete, Dr. H. B., p. 73 He asi. 
Syriac Versions, p. lxxi ff. 


Terminology, Theological, p. i} 
Tertius, xvi. 22. 
Tertullian, p. xxix. 
Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs 
p. lxxxii and passéne. 
Text of the Epistle, p. Luiii. 
New nomenclature suggested,. 


p- lxxi. 
Theodoret, pp. c; Pd and fassimne. 
Theophanes, p. cix 
Theophylact, p.c. 
Thessalonians, Epp. to, p. Lxii, 
Tholuck, F. A. G., p. cv. 
Timotheus, xvi. a1; p. 
Toy, Prof. C. H., p. 306 f. 
Trent, Council of, p- 152. 
Trinity, Doctrine of the, pp. 16, 

200; 340. 

Tryphaena, xvi. 12; p. XXXv. 
Tryphosa, xvi. 12; p. XXxv. 
Turpie, Mr. D. M°Calman, p. 3o7. 


Tyndale, pp. 65; 175; 1943 393- 


Union with Christ, pp. 117; 153 ff.; 
162 ff. 
Urbanus, xvi. 9; pp. xxvii; xxxiv. 


Valentinians, p. lxxxii. 

Van Manen, W.C., p. lxxxvii. 

Vatican Hill, The, p. xxix. 

Vaticanus, Codex, pp. lxiii; Lxviii ; 
Ixxiil. 

Vaughan, Dr. C. J., p. cvil. 

Vegetarians, pp. 385; 401 

Versions, p. Ixvi. 

Vicarious suffering, g; P. 93- 

Victor, Bishop, p 

Vipsanius Teck xv. 

Voelter, Dr. D., P. xvii. 


Weak, The, RP 383 ff.; 399 
Weber, Dr. F-., p. 7 and passim. 
Weber, Dr. v., » P. 275- 

Weiss, Dr. Bernh xl; cv. 
Weisse, C. H., p. ped 
Westcott, Bishop, pp. 98; 129. 


II. LATIN WORDS 


Western Text, The, p. lxxi ff. 
Wetstein, J. J., p. cv. 
Weymouth, Dr. R. F., p. 424. 
Wiclif, pp. 9; 175% 194- 
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Works, pp. 573 103; 275 &. 
Wrath of God, pp. 47; IF]. 


Zahn, Dr. Theodor, p. lxxav. 
Ziegler, L., p. lxvi. 


Wordsworth, Dr. Christopher, p. cvii. 


II. LATIN WORDS. 


tugulatio, p. 323. 
mortificart, p. $32. 
perficio, pp. 58; 124. 
perpetro, p. 58. 
pressura, pp. 573 18 
Victima, p. 222. 


angustia, p. §7. 

carilas, pp. 1343 37§- 

definitus, p. 8. 

deputatus, p. 333. 

_ destinatus, p. 8. 
aslectio, pp. 1343 375 


III. GREEK WORDS. 


[This is an Index to the Notes and not a Concordance; sometimes however, 
where it is desirable to illustrate a particular usage, references are given to 
passages which are not directly annotated in the Commentary. The oppor- 
tunity is also taken to introduce occasional references to two works which 
appeared too late for use in the Commentary, /Votes on Epistles of St. Paul 
Jrom unpublished Commentaries (including the first seven chapters of the 
Romans) by Bp. Lightfoot, and Bibelstudien by G. Adolf Deissmann (Mar- 
burg, 1895). Some especially of the notes on words in the former work 
attain to classical value (dya@0s and Sikaos, dvaxepadaovaba, dpariov), and 
the latter brings to bear much new illustrative matter from the Flinders Petrie 
and other papyri and from inscriptions. In some instances the new material 
adduced has led to a confirmation, while in others it might have led to a 
modification of the views expressed in the Commentary. We cannot however 
include under this latter head the somewhat important differences in regard te 
Sixcsody and waraddAdcoew, Bp. Lightfoot’s view of Siatovv in particular 
seems to us less fully worked out than was usual with him.] 


"ABB4, viii. 15. 

dBvooos, x. 7. 

dya0ds, v. 7 (= Lft.); 7d d-yaddy, xiii. 
4; xiv. 16; xv. 2. 

dyabwovvn, xv. 14. 

dyanay, xiii. 8, 9. 

dydann, v. 5, é; xii. 9; xiii. 10; 
xv. 30; pp. 374 @.: cf. Deissmann, 

80 f. 


dyiwovvn, i. 4. 

d-yvoeiv, x. 3; xi. 28. 

dypiéAaios, xi. 17. 

ddeApds, x. 1: cf. Deissmann, p. 82f 
ddixia, i. 18, 29; ili. 5. 

dddx.pos, i, 28. 

aduvaros, viii. 3. 

dldios, i. 20. 

: alya, iii. 25; pp. QI f, 12 
Pike viii. 38. aigy, xii. 2. As a 
dyiacpés, vi. IQ. dxalapoia, vi. 19. 
irytos, i. 7; mi. 16; uli. 1, 19; avi. 3, | dxon, x. 16. 

14. dxpoarns, li, 13. 
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dxpoBvoria, ii. 27. 
dAnGea, i, 25; ili. 6. 
dAnOns, iii. 4. 
GAAd Aéyw, x. 18, 19. 
dAAdooey év, i, 23. 
GAAGT ptos, XV. 20. 
diya, iii. 12. 
dpapravew, v. 12, 133 Wi. 18 3 p. 144 
dpaprnpa, iii. 25. 
dpapria, iii. 25; v.13; p. 143 f. 
h, Vv. 12; vi. 6, 7, 103 vii. 8. 
ducrapéAnTos, Xi. 29 
dvaBaivew, x. 6. 
dvaryev, x. 6. 
ava(hv, vii. 9. 
dvdOepa, ix. 3. 
avakaivwots, xii. 2. 
dvaxepadacdoba, xiii, g: cf. Lft. 
Notes, p. 321 f. 
dvadovia, xii. 6. 
dvarodoynrés, i, 203 il, 1. 
dvdaoraais, i. 4; p. 18. 
dvegepevvnrtos, xi. 33. 
dvOpaf, xii. 20. 
dvOpwmivov A€éyas, vi, 19. 
dvOpwmos, ix. 20, 
6 gow, vii. 22. 
6 wadads, vi. 6; pp. 173, 174 
dvopia, vi. 19. 
avoxn, ii. 4. 
dvramdé5opa, xi 9. 
dvritdocedOa, xiii. 2. 
dvué«pitos, xii. 9. 
dfios ... mpds, vill. 18. 
afiws, xvi. 2. 
drapx7, viii. 23; xi. 16; xvi. g. 
amexdéxec0at, viii. 19. 
dmotia, dmorely, iii. 3. 
dmAdrns, xii. 8. 
dnd, i. 20; dad pépous, xv. 18. 
dwroBodn, xi. 14. 
adroOvnoKey, Vi. 7, 10. 
dmoxaAdvnTeoOat, i. 18. 
amokadvyis, viii. 19. 
droxapadoxia, viii. 19. 
dmoAapBaveyr, i. 27. 
dmodvtpwots, iii. 24: cf. Lft. ad lec. 
and p. 316. 
dméarodos, i. 1; xvi. 73 p- 18. 
droridecOa, xiii. 12. 
GmoToApay, xX, 20. 
amd@Aeva, ix. 22. 
dpa ov, v. 18; vii. 2g; ix. 16, 18. 
dpéckey, Xv. 1. 
dpxn, viii. 38. 
doéBeaa, i. 18, 
ageBns, iv. §- 
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doédyea, xiii. 13. 
doOévea, vi. 19; vill 96 
dodeveiy, xiv. I. 

dodervns, v. 6. 

"Agia, xvi. 5. 

dorovios, i. 31 (v. L) 
dovveros, i. 31. 
dripacecbat, i. 24. 

avrds, i. 24; ix. 3; XV. Iq 
aitod (emphatic), iii. 34. 
[abrod, i. 24.) 

dpopifev, i. 1; p. 18, 
dpopyn, vii. 8. 

"Axaia, xvi. 5 (v. L). 
dxpeovodas, ili, 12. 


Baad, %, xi. 4. 

BaGos, viii. 39; xi. 3g. 
Banrifecda eis, vi, 3. 
BapBapos, i. 14. 

BactAcia Tod cou, xiv. 87. 
Baoirevev, V. 14,17; vi. 18 
Bacrdfey, xv. I. 
BdeAvcceaOat, ii. 2. 
Bijpa, xiv. 10. 
Braodnpcioba, xiv. 16, 
BovaAnpa, ix. 19. 
[BovAopa, p. 182.] 
Bpwors, xiv. 17. 


yeyevjcOa, xv. 8. 

yeyova, ii. 25; xvi. 9. 

yévaro, ph, iii. 4; XL. 1, TE. 

vyiverOat, i. 3; ill. 4. 

svioney, ii, 2; wi. 6; vi J, 38, 

viii. 29}. 

yvwors, XY. 14. 

yvworov, 76, i. 1g. 

yedupa, vii. 6. 

ypapn, i. 2; p. 18: ef. Deissmann, 
Pp. 109. 


3é, iii, 23; ix. 30; md. 13. 

dei, viii. 26. 

did, i. 8; ii, 27; fil, 25, 295 fv. BR, 
25; xiv. 20; p. 11g. 

3:’ éavrov, xiv. 14 

5iaOHen, ix. 4. 

Siaxovety, XV. 3§- 

Siaxovia, xii. 7. - 

didovos, xv. 8; xvi. I. 

SeaxpiverOau, iv. 20; xiv. 8%. 

Sidxpiots, Xiv. I. 

diadoyopes, i, 213 Xiv. I. 

SiagroAn, X. 12. 


d:apépovra, rd, ii, 18 (= LR} 


| &dacnaXia, XV. 4- 


III. 


&:8ayh, vi. 17; xvi. ry. 
d:épyecOa, ¥. 12. 
3ixaoxpiata, ii. §. 
Sixaios, i. 17; iii. 26; v.73 p. a8 f. 
dxaocdvn, pp. 28 ff., 392. 
Siwaogdvn cod (H dix. Tov Geov), i. 
Vice at, 2h Sx 3; P: 34 ff. 
Biearody, SixaovoGat, ii. 13; iii. 4, 20, 
26, 28; iv. 5; vi. i viii. 30; 
pp. 30f. (otherwise Lift. ; see how- 
ever his remarks on dfiotv, /Voses, 
p. 105). * 

Siwalwpa, i. 32; v. 16, 183 viii. 4; 
p- 31 (cf. Lft. p. 292). 

Sixaiwors, iv, 25; Vv. 183 pp. 31, 
147 ff. 

&d, xiii. § 5 xv. 22. 

&éri, i. 19; iki. 20. 

uxooragia, xvi. 17. 

Sime, ix. 30; xii. 14. 

Sonipacew, i, 28; ii. 18; xii. a. 

Soxipt, Ve 4 

ddfa, i. 23; iii. 33; v. 23 vi. 43 viii. 
18, 21; ix. 4; xv. 7; xvi. 27. 

_ bof dm, i, a1; viii. 30; xi. 133 xV. 9. 

BovAcia, viii. 15, a1. 

dovAos, 1.1; p. 18. 

Sivas, i. 4, 16; viii. 38. 

duvacOa, xvi, 2§. 

Suvareiy, xiv. 4. 

5uvarés, xii. 18. 

5qin, XV. 5. 

duped, Vv. 1g. 


dywadety, vili. 33. 

é-yxevTpeiv, xi. 17. 

éyndmrev, XV. 22, 

&oAroveay, iii. 13. 

€6vn, i. 5; ii, 143 ix. 30. 

elye, v. 6 (v. 1.); [iii. 30). 

cindy, viii. 29. 

einep, iii. 30. 

elas, i. 10; xi. 14. 

elpfvy, 1, 73.¥. 13 vill. 63 xiv. 17; 
XV. 13, 33; Xvi. 20; p. 18. 

els, ii. 26; iv. 3; villi. 18; xi. 36; 
xv. 26 (cf. Deissmann, p. 113 ff.). 

als 75 with inf, i. 11, 20 (otherwise 
Lf )is iv,t2 7, 16,38. 

els, 6, v. 15, 175 ix. 10, 

eigépxerdai, xi. 25. 

&, ii. 8 (cf. Lft.); iii. 26, 30 (cf. 
Lft.) ; iv. 14, 16; mi. 36; xii, 18. 

«dios, xiii. 4. 

tees, ix. 26. 

éenAGy, xi. 17, 
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txxdrnola, xvi. §, 16; p. 1g. 
bxxdrivew, xvi. 17. 
teAexrés, viii. 33; xvi. 133 p. 4. 
dxdo7y7, xi. 7, 28. 
war’ éxdoyhv, ix. 1p xi 5; 
Pp. 250. 
ixwinrey, ix. 6. 
txxdvey, Vv. 5. 
éddgowy, ix. 12. 
éXeay, ix. 15; xii. 8. 
éXevOepia, viii. 21. 
"EAAny, i. 14. 
édAAoyetoOa (€AAoyaoOat), v. 23. 
dans, v. 4; viii. 24; xii. 12; xv. 4, 


13. 
éy, i. 18 (otherwise Lft.), 19, 233 xi 
a, 25; xv. 6: cf. Deissmann, p. 
118 ff. 
éy Kuply, xvi. 13. 
éy Kupiq: "Ingoi, xiv. 14. 
éy Xpiord, ix. 1; xvi. 7. 
év Xpior@ "Inaod, iii. 24; vi. 11. 
év capsi, viii. 9. 
éy mvevpani, Vili. 9. 
év @, viii. 3. 
ivdelxvucba, ii, 15; ix. 17, 292. 
évderfis, iii, 25, 26. 
évivvapotdcba, iv. 20. 
évoweiv, vii. 17 ; viii. 11. 
évyroAh, vii. 8. 
dvrvyxdvev, xi. 2: cf. Deissmann, 
p. 117f. 
dfanaray, vii. 11. 
éfeyeipev, ix. 17. 
éfopodroyeiaba, xiv. IT. 
éfovgia, ix. a1; xiii. I. 
éwayyedla, iv. 13; ix. 4, 83 p. 18 
(cf. Lft. on iv. 21). 
éwaivos, ii. 29. 
éraoxvvecbat, i, 16, 
émavapipynoKey, XV. 1B. 
énavaravecdat, ii. 17. 
érrei, iii. 6. 
éai, i. 9, 11; iv. 18; v. a; viii, 20 
ép’ @, V. 12. 
énizvoots, i. 283 ili. 20; x. 2. 
émOupeiv, émOvyia, vil. 73 Pp. 375+ 
émxarcio0a, X. 18, 13, 14. 
émipevey, xi. 22. 
émimobety, i, 11. 
émmo0ia, xv. 23 
érionpos, xvi. 7. 
émreXeiy, xv. 28. 
émmépav, iii. 5. 
érovopacec@as, li. 17. 
ipyov, 7d Epyov, ii. 19; xiil. 3; xiv. 
20} p. 103. 
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& petv— 
épets ody, ix. 19; xi. 19. 
vi épotvpey, ili. 5. 
ri otv épotpey, iv. 13 vi 13 vii. 
73 viii. 313 ix. 14. 
ép.Oela, ii. 8. 
tadiev, xiv. 2, 3, 6 
repos, Vii. 23. 
én, iii. 7; v. 6; ix. 19. 
evayyediferOa, x. 15; p. §F. 
evayyéAcov, i.13 x. 16; xi. 28; p 18. 
evayyéAtdv pov, ii. 16; xvi. ag. 
evapeoros, xii. I. 
evdoneiy, xv. 26 £. 
evdoxia, x. I. 
evAoyely, xii, 14. 
evaoynrés, i. 35; ix. gy p. 236: ef. 
Lft., p. 310. 
evAoyia, xv. 29; xvi. 18. 
evodova0a, i, 10 (= Lft.). 
cipioxev, iv. I (v. 1.; om the reading 
see also Lft.). 
edxeoOat, ix. 3. 
épanag, vi. 10. 
tp’ @, V. 12. 
éxew, i. 28; iv. a; v. 1, 9 (= Lft.). 
ix Opes, p. 129 f. 


(éew, xii. 11. 

(nAos, x. 2. 

Civ, vii. g (cf Lft.); xm gs mil. rs 
xiv. 9. 

(on, viii. 6; xi. 1g. 

(worraeiy, iv. 17. 


fh, ili. 29; xi. 2. 
f dyoeire, vi. 33 vil. E. 
) wai, ii. 15. 
ro... H, vi, 16, 

H8n, i. 103 xiii, 11. 

"HAelas, xi. 2. 

WHE pa, li. 5. 

yTrnpa, Xi. 18, 


Gdvaros, 6, v. 13, 313 wh 8 4 
( =Lft.) 3 vil. 34. 
Oavarovabat, vii. 4. 
OedTns, i, 20. 
GéAcv, Vii. 15; ix. 16. 
OéAnua, 74, i. 10; ii, 18; xii. 2. 
Gepéedtov, xv. 20. 
@eds, p. 237. 
Ocds narnp, i. ri P 18. 
Geoatvyns, i. 30 (cf. Lft.). 
6hpa, xi. 9. : 
CARs, ii. g; v. 3; viii. 35; xil. Ta. 
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Ovpds, ii. 8. 
Gvola, xii. 1. 


Taos, villi, 32; =. gs see howeves 
Deissmann, p. 120 £ 

lepoova civ, li. 22. 

lepoupyeiy, xv. 16. 

‘IepovoadAnp, Xv. 19. 

‘Inoots Xpords, 1. 13 pp. gt, 83 f, 
160 f. 

txavds, xv. 23 (v. 1). 

Exaornpiov, iii. 253 pp. 92, 130: 
comp. Lft. and Deissmann, p. 121 ff. 

"DAAupixor, xv. 19. 

fa, v. 20; xi. IT. 

iés, iii. 13. 

loviatos, ii. 17, 395 Pp. 289 

"Iopana, ix. 6. 

"Iapandirns, ix. 43 p. 64 

lordvas, iii. 31; xiv. 4 


KaOnrovra, ra, i, 28. 
aahiordvas, Vv. IQ. 
«ado, viii. 26. 
wadopay, i. 20. 
wacpés, iti, 26; xii ri (v. L); adil. on 
Kata wapéy, kara rév wapdr, Vv. 
6; ix. 9. 
wanla, 1. 29. 
Kanone, i. 29. 
wadeiv, iv. 173 vili. 303 ix. 7. 
Kaas, xi. 20. 
wapdla, i, 31. 
wapwopopeiv, vil. 4 (otherwise Lft.). 
ward, ii. 5; viii. 27; xi. a8; xv. g. 
wad’ els, xii. 5. 
war’ olxov, xvi. §. 
warayey, x. 6. 
waTaoxuvey, ¥. 8; ix. Bg 
satakavxacba, xi. 18. 
wardxpipa, viii. 1. 
waraxpivey, viii. 3. 
waTaddros, i. 30. 
xaradapBavew, ix. 30 
wkatadAayh, V. Ir; Kh BB. 
KaTadAdocey, ¥. 10, 
waTradvey, xiv. 20. 
waravoeiv, iv. 19. 
wardvugis, xi. 8. 
warapyeiy, ili. 3, 313 vi 6; vil. 2, & 
warapriCev, ix. 32. 
Katappoveiv, ii. 4. 
watévayTt, iv. 19. 
watepyacecOat, ii. 9; vil. 1g. 
waréxev, kavéxecOas, i, 18 (otherwise 
Lft.) ; vii. 6. 
warnyopey, ii. 1g. 


iil. 


i. 38. 

a, v. BR. 18. 
wavyaoas, ti, 17. 
navy ype, iv. 3. 
Kavynos, V. 3; EV. EF. 
Keyxpeal, xvi. 3. 
hpvypa, xvi. 3§. 
anpvoceyw, x. 14, 1g. 
wivduvos, viii. 3g. 
wrAddos, xi. 16, 
«Anpovdpos, iv. 1g, 143 vith ry, 
wAjots, xi. 29. 
wAnrés, i. 1,6,7; vili. 38; p. 18. 

wAnrh dyla, p. raf 

catpa; XY. 23. 
xoAla, xvi. 18, 
wowds, xiv. 14. 
xowovely, xii, 19; BY. 97. 
Kowovla, xv. 26, 
xoitn, xili, 13. 

wolrqy tye, tx. FO. 
komay, xvi. . 
wdopos, 6, iii. 6; v. 12, 
uplvew, xplve@as, iti. 4; xiv. g, 13 
ariots, i. 20; viii. 19, 31, 39. 
HUKA, Xv. 19. 
“folly vi. 9. 


wary 


Kupios, i. bd i x. 18, 1g; ih 11; 
xiv. 8; 6; p. 18. 

Koos, Xiv. ea 

Aadeiy, tii. ty 

rads, xi. I. 


Aarpela, ix. 4; xii 3. 
Aarpevey, 1. g. 
Adyava, xix. 3. 
Aéyeu, iii. 1 
GAA A Ayo, &. 18, 19. 
Adyo oty, xi. 1, UN. 


Acippa, xi. §. 


Reese p. 26: cf. Deisemann, 
p. 137 f. 

eroupyés, xiii. 63 av. 16. 

Adya 74, iii, 2. 


AoyiCeabar, viii. 18; xiv. 14. 
AoyilecOa els, ‘ik. a6; tv. 3 

hoyixos, xii. I. 

Aoyopds, li. Tg. 

Adbyos, lii. 4; ix. 6. 

Sprtedais' xiv. 1g. 

Avan, ix. 2. 


paxdpios, ty. 7, 7 xiv. 58. 
paxapiopds, iv. 

parpodvpia, il, 4. 

Mapia (Mapén)y xvi. 6 (¥. Ly). 
Haprupeiy, iii, ar; x. 2. 
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paradrns, vill 20, 
paraovcba, i. a1. 
Baxatpa, viii. 35. 
pei(ov, ix. 12, 
pbAap, viii. 18. 
péddow, 3b, ¥. 14. 
péy, x. I. 
pey ody, xi. 13; p. 334 
pevouvye, ix, 20; x 1 
pévey, ix. 11. 
peords, i. 29; XV. 14 
petadiSova, xii. 8. 
perapoppovoPa, xii. 2. 
perafd AHA», li. 1g. 
ph, ti. 14; il, 5; fv. 19; tx 14; 


x. I9. 
ne yévoure, iti. 4; ix. 143 xi. 3, 
Il. 


phwos, ix, 11. 

pyela, xii, 13 (v. 1). 

pdvos, xvi. 26. 

pdéppaors, ii, 20. 
pvoThpiov, xi, 25; xvi. 9g. 


vexpés, i. 4 (cf. Lft.) ; vili. 10; ah rg. 
éx vexpoy, vi. 13 (cf. Lft.). 
vijmos, ii, 20. 
may, iii. 43 xii. 31, 
vopoOeaia, ix. 4. 
véuos, metaphorical use of, fii. 27; vii. 
31, 23; vili. 23 x. 31. 
vdpos (sime artic.), ii. 13, 13, 14, 25 3 
iii. 31 (cf. Lft.); iv. 133 v. 133 
vii. 1; ix. 315 x. 4. 
vopos, 6, ii. 13,14; iii. 193 vil. a, 


12. 
vous, 1. 28; vii. 23; xii 3. 
peri, iii, 31. 


ddny4s, li. 19. 

oldapey, li. 2; villi. 2a, 38 

olxodopn, xiv. 19. 

ol«reipew, ix. 15. 

oixtippos, xil. 1. 

olos, ix. 6. 

dxynpéds, xii. 11. 

$A0os, viii. 36. 

dp00vpaddy, xv. 6. 

dpolmpa, vi. 5; vill. g 

dpodroyeiv, ix. 9. 

dverdiopds, xv. 3. 

Svopa, i. 8; p. 1& 

dvopd ev, xv. 20. 

Smdov, vi. 13. 

Saws dy, 

bevt, 4 a ¥ 18; Hl. g, 8; itl. 5; 
xii. 19 ; 
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&picecy, i. 4. 
és ye, viii. 32. 
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v. 20). 
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was, ix. 5 hi a6: xi. 26, 32. 
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ons, tii. 223 pp, 31 ff. 
gions, }, Ps, 17; iii. 3. 25; tv. 
203; Vv. 33 & 8, 17; xii. 6; 
xiv. I, 
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els zion, i. 17. 
&e sicrews, i, 17; hii. 26, 30 (cf. 
Lft.); ix. 30, 32; x.6; xiv. 23. 
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odpf, iii. 20; vi. 19; ix. 8; xiii. 14; 
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p- 181. 
dy sapxl, ty rp capxl, vii. g; viii. 


3, 9- 
ward odpea, i, 3; iv. 13 viii. 4, 
53 ix. 3,53 p. 233 ff 

Zarayas, xvi. 20; p. 145. 
oeBafecOau, i. 25. 
onpeioy, iv. 11; xv. I9. 
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oxevos, ix. 21, 32, 
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Zrayla, xv. 24, 28. 
onxépya, ix. 7. 
omovdh, a 5, 11. 
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erheey, xiv. rg 
ornpl(eav, i. 115; xvi. 2g. 
Sernne iv. 1a (on rois grey. see 
Lft. ° 
phd i ix. 3; xvi. 7, 10, 31. 
ovyk«Acley, xi. 32. 
ovy«Anpovdpos, viii. 17. 
ovysowends, xi. 17. 
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ovpupoppos, viii. 29. 
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oupnacyxey, viil. 17. 
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avoravpovcba, vi. 6. 

ovoxnparifcoba, xii. a, 

opay7, viii. 36. 

oppayifev, xv. 28. 

oppayis, iv. 11, 

onlay, ob{ecOa, v. 9; vill 24; mh 
26: cf. Lft. p. 288. 

odpa, vi. 6; vii. 4, 343 xii. 1. 

Xwolmarpos, xvi. a1. 

carnpia, i, 16; x. 1; xi 1k. 


ranewés, xii. 16. 
Te yap, Vii. 7. 
réxvov, viii. 14, 173 ix. 8 (cf. Deise 
mann, p. 164). 
rédos (=end), x. 43 (=toll), xiii. 7. 
ri épodpyey, iii. 5. 
ri otv; iii. 9; vi. 15; xi. 7. 
vi ovv épodper ; iv. 13 vi. 1; 
73 viii. 31; ix. 14, 30. 
GAAd ri Adyar; x. 85 xi gy 
Tiph, xii. 10. 
rivés, tii. 3; xi. 17. 
70 war’ dud, i. 15. 
TOAMGY, V. 7. 
ToA pnpdreEpov, KV. 18. 
rémos, xii. 193 xv. 23. 
rov with infin., vi. 6; vil. g. 
rpame{a, xi. 9. 
Tpaxnros, xvi. 4. 
rvmos, V. 14; Vi. IY. 


tBpiorys, i. 30. 

vioGecia, viii. 15. 

vids (of Christ; cf. Deissmann, p-166 f.), 
l. 4, viii. 29; (of man), viil, 14 

budrepos, xi. 31. 

imanon, i. 5; V. 19; xvi. 19. 

bwaxovey, x. 16. 

Grav Spos, vii. 3. 

imdpxey, iv. 19. 

imepevrvyxdrey, vili. 26. 

iwepéxery, xiii. 1. 

irephpavos, i. 30. 

imepvinay, viii. 37. 

bwepwepiocevey, V. 9O. 

imepppoveiy, xii. 3. 

ind, iii. 9. 

b768:k0s, iii. 19. 

brdAcppya, ix. 27. 

bropévew, xii. 13. 

imopovn, V. 3. 

bworaccey, twotdoceoOm, vill 20; @ 
26 xa. I. 

borepetcOau, iii. 23. 
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bpnrés, xii. 16. 
Spepa, viii. 39. 


palyesOai, vii. 13. 
pavepotoGa, lii. 21; xvi. 26, 
gpabdos, ix. 11. 

peldecOa, viii. 32. 

POdvay, ix. 31. 

gradedila, xii. 10. 

prAety, p. 374 £ 

lana, xvi. 16. 

gurofevia, xii. 13. 
@Adoropyos, xii. 10, 
@iAoripetaOa, XV. 20, 

ict xiii. he 

eparreay, iif. 1 

ppoveiy, vill. 5 an 16; uiv. 6; av. g. 
gpdynpua, viii. 6. 

ppévipos, xi. 2g; xil. 16. 
guadocey, ii. 26. 

qupapa, ix. 21; xi. 16. 
gvens, ik, 14. 


apd, xiv. 173 KV. 13. 
rdps, ig; ¥. 9, 153 aL & 6; mil 8; 
uv. If; xvi. 20; p. 18. 
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pas wal elphyn, 1. 7. 
rae let; ng 233 mil. 6; p 
358 fi. 
xpeia, xii. 13. 
Xpnparifev, vii. 3. 
xpnvariopds, xi. 4. 
xpnorodoyia, xvi. 18. 
xpnordérns, ii. 4; iii. 12; xd. a2. 
Xpiords "Inoods, viii. 34 (v. L.), 395 PP 
3f., 160f. 
ly XpiorP "Iqood, iii. 24; wh 11. 
by XpiorG, ix. 13 Evi. 7. 


ped8onm, ix. 1 
Wevdos, i. 2g. 


deatren, viii, 26. 
bere (with indic.), vil. 4; (with indie.) 
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